The Face of the Book Unmasked, 


Ere, th' Univerſe in Nature's Frame, 
Suſtain'd by Truth, and Wiſdom's hand, 
Does, by Opinion's empty Name, 
And Iznorance, diſtracted ſtand : 
Who with ſtrong Cords of Yanity, conſpire, 
Tangling the Total, with abſtruſe Delire. 


But then the Noble Heart infir'd, 
With Rays, divinely from above, 
Mounts (though with wings moiſt and .bemir'd. ) 
The great God's ylorious Light to prove, 
Slighting the World : yer (elf renouncing, tries, 
| That where God draws nor, there ſhe ſinks, and dies. 
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Mit Hunbly . Theſe 
TO THE 


RIGHT HONORABLE 
My moſt Honored Lady, the Lady 


M A R Y, 
Counteſs Dowager of THOMON D. | 


Let it pleaſe you Madam } to believe; 

HAT it is not out of the opinion of any 
worth, that all or any of theſe enſuing Pieces, 
can be capable of ; but out of the ſenſe of Duty, 
that they have here aſpired to the Patronage 
of your Name and Dignity. Being (moſt of 
them) Compoſed under the Coverture of your 
Roof, and ſo born Subjefts under your Do- 

minion ; it would have been the incurring of too apparent a Pre-) 

munire, againſt Equity and Juſtice, to intitle any other, to their 

Owning or Protefion ; or to ſet np any Foreign Power, to be Su- 

preme and Paramount, to that of your Ladyſhip's, over them. - 

And yet (Madam ) you have further Prerogative, whereby, 
with me, you may challenge a higher Command ; and that is, your 

Native Ingenuity, which, with thoſe of your Arquaintance, ſo pre- 

pails upon their Judgment and Eſtimations ; that you ſeem to have an 

| Empire of AﬀeZion, deſtin'd to that vivacity of ſpirit, which renders | 
your Converſation grateful to all that have the Flonor to know: you. 
Theſe, and many other Obligations, that are upon me to yout 

Ladyſhip, with the defare T have, to leave to Poſterity ſome Me- 

' morial of my Thankfulneſs ( though in it ſelf, not worthy of your 

Merit, or the World) have emboldned me into this Dedication ; 

and the bumbly b:g ging of your Pardon, for the breaking out of this 


Preſumption, m 
(Mavan) 


Your moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble Servant, 


Owen Felltham. 
Az T ©] 
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[are Jefr ro themſelyes, and all ro every man's juſt liberty, ro approve 


TO THE 


READER. 


H E Reader may pleaſe to be informed, That the latter 
pa#t of theſe Reſolves, formerly Printed as the frft Cen- 
t#ry; the Author upon their peruſal, could not himſelf 
be ſatisfied with them. For, however all ſeem'd to paſs 
currant, and did ariſe to ſeveral Impreſſions ; yer, being 
written when he was but Eighteen, they appear'd to him, ro have too 
many young weakneſſes, to be {till continued to the World; though not 
for the Honeſty, yet in the Compoſure of them. 

If any ſhall alledge their general Acceptation, #hav to him is:n0 
prevailing Argument ; for the Multitnde, t 10ugh they be the- moſt in 
number, are the worſt and moſt partial Judzes. And that hath made 
him in this /»»preſſon, to give them a nw Frame and various Compoſi- | 
tion; by altering many, leaving out ſome,and adding of others new. Thar 
now, upon the martter, they quiteare other things. And that they and 
the reſt, which ſhall be found in this Volume, are now Publiſht, hath the 
ſame Reaſon which at firſt was given. They were not 7ritten ſo much 
to pleaſe others, as to gratify and profit himſelf. Nor does he picad 
che importurity of Friends, for the Publication of them. If they be 
worthy of the common view, they need not that Apology: If they be 
not, he ſhould have but ſhow'd that he had been azs'd, as well by 
his friends as himſelf. 

The trurhis, he hath nor the vanity to expect from others any grear 
applauſe. He hath often uſed to ſay, They were written to the middl- ſort 
of people. For the wiſeſt, they arenot high enough; nor yer ſo flat and 
low, as to be only fit for fools : wholoever pleaſerh only theſe, is mi- 
ſerable. He writ, as did Lucilius, mention'd by the Orator, Scripta ſua, 
nec ab Dottiſſimis, nec ab Indoftiſſimis, legi voluit. Too profound, or too 
ſhallow, hc holds not proportionate to the Work. 

Sure it is, the Invitation he had to write and 'wx{a them, was not 
ſo much to pleaſe others, or to ſhew any thing he had could be capable 
ofthe name of Parts; bur to give the world ſome account, how he tpent 
his vacant hours; and that (by paſſing the Preſs, they becoming in a 
manner Ubiquitaries) they might every where be as Brundzrics, to 
hold him within the [imits of Prudence, Honor and Yertye. 

The Poems, the Charafter, and ſome of the Zrtters, he looks upon 
as ſports; that rather improve a man by preſerving him from worſ?, 
than by bringing otherwiſe any conſiderable profir. As they were his 


Z 


own Recreations, {o he wiſhes they may prove to others. Other thir gs 


or diſlike as he pleaſes. And however it be, the Author ſhall not nwuch 
be troubled, ſince he believes, No mancan lightly have a leſſer e!teem 
for them, than dwells with himthat writ them ; who yet will be bet 
pleas'd, if any man by them ſhall find but any herefir, and admir him 
( though bur zacitely) in the number cf thoſe friends he prays for 
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Of Sudden Proſperit ds 
}f Sudden Proſperity "OF" 


Roſperity in the beginning of a great Aion, 
many times undoes a Mar in the end. Zap- 
pineſs is the cauſe of miſchief. The fair chance 
of a treacherous Dye, at flatters an _ 
vident Gameſter, with his own hand, to throw 
away his wealth to another. For while we ex- 
pee all rhings laughing upon us, like thoſe we 
have. paſs'd; we remit our care, and periſh by 
neglecting. When a rich Crown has newly 

kiG'd the Temples of a gladded Xing, where he fifids all things in a 

golden nn and kneeling to him with avſþicious reverence ; he careleſly 

waves himſelf in the ſwelling plenty : Lays his heart into pleaſures, 

and forgets the future; till rwine ſeize him, before he can think i. 

Felicity eats i and when that guard is mm we 

lie ſpread to the ſhot of general danger. How many have loſt the vi- 

Hory of a Battel, with too much confidence in the good fortune which 

they found at the beginning ? Surely, 'tis not good to be happy too 

ſoon. It many times «ndoes a Noble Family, to haye the Eſtate fall to 
the hands of an Ztir in minority. Witty Children oft fail in their age, 
of what their chi//4hood promiſed. This holds not true in temporal 
things only, but even in ſþiri#val. Nothing ſlackens the proceedings 
of a Chriſtian more, than the too early applauſe of thoſe rhat are 
oundedly Z7oneft. This makes him think he is now far enough, and 
the may reſt, and breath, and gaze: So he ſlides back, for want 

of ſtrivinz to go on with increaſe. Good ſucceſf in the midſt of an 

ation, takes a man in a firm ſettlednef/ : and though he finds the e- 

vent alter ; yet cuſtom before, will continue his care for afterwards. 

In the end, it crowns his e 10n; and incourages him to the like 

care in other things, that by it, he may find the ſequel anſwerable. 

But in the beginning, ir like much 74in as ſoon as the ſeed is 


» 


ing. How many had ended better, if they had not begun ſo well ? 
Pleaſure can »#do a man at any time, if yielded to. *Tis an inviting 
gin to catch the Woodcock-man in. Craſus counſel'd Cyrus, if he meatit 
to hold the Lydians in 2 Javery, that he ſhould reach them to 1»e, 
and play, and drink, and dance, and daily? and that would db it with 
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our 


ſown : which doth rather waſh it away, than give it a moderate root-| 
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RESOLVES. 


out his endeavour. I remember Ovids Fable of the Centoculated Argus ; 
The Devil I compare to Mercury, his Pipe to pleaſure, Argus to Man, 
his hundred eyes to our care, his ſleeping to ſecurity, 1o to our ſoul, his 
transformation to the; curſe of God. The Moral is only this; The Dewi/ 
with pleaſure, pipes” Man inte ſecurity, then ſteals away his ſoe!, and 
leaves him to the wrath of Heaven. It can ruine Anthony in the mid(t 
of his Fortunes, it cah ſpoil Zannibal after a long and glorious War : but 
to meet it at firſt,” is the molt danger; it chen being apteſt to find a4- 
miſſion ; though to meet and yield the worlt art laſt : becauſe there is 
not then a time left for recovery. If rhe Aion be of worth that I take 
in hand, neither ſhall an ill accident diſcourage me, nor a good oxe 
make me careleſ{+ If it happen il, I will be the more cincumſp:et, by a 
heedful prevention to avoid the /ike, in that which = if it happen 
well, my fear ſhall make me warily vigilant. I will ever ſuſpet the 
ſmootheſt ſtream for deepneſ{ ; till we come to the end. Deceit 1s graci- 
ous company ; for it always ſtudies to be fair and pleaſing : Bur then, 
like a thief having train'd us from the Road, it robs us. Where all 
the benefit we have left is this: that, if we have time to ſee how we 
were cozened, we may have ſo much happineſs as to die repenting. 


IT. 
Of Reſolution. 


F XK 7 Hata skein of ruffled fk is the wncompoſed Man ; Every thing 

that bur offers to even him intangles him the more, as if, 
while you unbend him one way, he warpeth worſe the other. Z7e can- 
not byt meet with' wdriety of occaſions, and eyery one of theſe in- 
twine him in a deeper trouble. His ways are ftrew'd with Bryers, and 
he buſtles himſelf into his own confufton. Like a Partridge in the 
Net, he masks himſelf the more, by the anger of his flattering wing. 
Certainly, a good Reſolution is the moſt fortifying Armour that a diſ- 
creet Man can wear. That, candefend him again{t all the unwelcome 
ſhuffles that the poor rude World puts on him. Withour this, like hot 
Tron, he hiſſes at every drop that finds him. With'this, he can be a 
Servant, as well as a Lord ; and have the ſame inward pleaſantn:fs in 
the quakes and ſhakes of Fortune, thar he carrics in her ſoft: ſmiles. 
I confeſs, biting Penwry has too ſtrong talons for mud-nall'd Min to 
graſp withal. Nature is importunate for neceſſities : and will try all 
the Engines of her Wit, and power, rather than ſuffer her own deſtru- 
ion. But where ſhe hath ſo much as ſhe may live : Reſolution is the 
only Mayſbal that can keep her in a decent order. That which puts 
the looſe woven Mind into a whirling Tempeſt, is by the Reſolute, ſeen, 
lighted, laughed at: with as much honowr, more quiet, more ſafety. The 
World hath nothing in it worthy a man's ſerious anger. The beſt way | 
to periſh diſcontentments, is either not to ſee them, or convert them 
to a dimpled mirth.' How endlel(s will be the quarrels of a cholerick 
Man, and the contentments of him, that is reſolved to turn indignities 
into things to make {port withal?  ”Tis ſure, nothing but experience 
and collected Judgment can make a man do this : but when he has 
brought himſelf unto it, how infinite ſhall he find his eaſe 2 It was 


LXantippe's 
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Xantippe's obſervation, that ſhe ever found Socrates return with the 
fame countenance that he went abroad withal. Lucan can tell us, 
Fortunaque perdat 
Oppofita virtute, minas. Lib. 9. 570. 
All Fortunes threats be loſt, 

Where Vertue does oppole. 
I with no Mar fo ftiritlef,, as to let all abuſes preſs the dulineſs of a 
willing boulder : bur I with him an able diſcretion, ro diſcern which 
are fit to be ſtirred in, and thoſe ro proſecute for no other end, bur 
to ſhew the injury was more to Virtue, and dear Natures juſtice, than 
to himſelf. Every man ſhould be Equities Champion : becante it is 
that eternal Pillar, whereon the World is founded. In high and moun- 
tain'd Fortunes reſolution is neceſſary, to inſafe us from the thefts and 
wiles of Proſperity : which ſteal us away, not only from our ſelves, bur 
Virtue : and for the moſt part, like a /ong peace, foftly delivers us 
into impoveriſhing War. In the wave of Fortune, Refolution is likewiſe 
neceſſary, to guard us from the diſcontents that ufually affail the poor 
dejected Man. For all the workd wilt beat the max whom Fortune but- 
fets. And unleſs by this, he can turn oft rhe blows, he ſhall be ſure 


if I ſhall not revive them. 'The beſt way ro: em forgotten by 
others, is firſt ro forget them my ſelf. This will = my ſelf in 
quiet, and by a noble not-caring, arrow the intenders : who. will 
yer fret moſt, when he finds his d:#g»s moſt fruſtrate. Yer in all 
theſe, I will ſomething reſpect Cuſtom, becauſe the is magnified in thar 
World, wherein I am one. Bur when ſhe from juſt reafon, | 
nl in her wu. :1 
'would have all men fer up their ref, for all rhings that this 

can yield : Yet fo, as they build a ſurer foundation than them 
ſelves : otherwiſe, that which d have beers their foundation, will 
ſurely croſs them; and that is, GO D. 


CU a OO I 


HEL 
A Friend and Enemy, when moſt dangerous. 


Will rake heed borh of a fpeedy Friend; and: a flow — Love is 
never laſting, that flames it burns. And Hae, like wetted 
Coals, throws a ficrcer heat, when fre rhe As the firſt 
may quickly fail; ſothe latter will hardly be altered. Fruits rot 
ſoon; As quick Wits have ſeldom ſound j whick ſhould make 


ET the| 


them continue : ſo friendſhip kindled -. , is rarely found with 
my 


_— — A 
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the daerability of affetFion. Enduring Love is ever built on Virtue : which 
no man can ſee in another at once. He that fxeth upor her, thall | 
find a beauty that will every day take him wirh ſome new grace or 0- 
ther. I like that Love, which by a ſoft aſcenſion, does degree itſelf 
in the Soul. As for an Enemy that is long a making : he is much the 
worſe, for being ill no ſooner. 1 count them as the a&ions of a wiſe 
State, which being long in reſolving, are in their execution ſudden, 
and ſtriking home. He hates not but with cauſe, that is unwilling to 
hate at all. If 1 muſt have both, give me rather a Friend on foot, and 
an Enemy on horſeback. 1 may periuade rhe one to ffay, while rhe 0- 
ther may be galloping from me. 


— —— 


— 


— 


I'V. 
Of the ends of Virtue and Vice. | 


Trtue and Vice never differ ſo much, as in the end; ar leaſt, their 
difference is never ſo much upon the view, as then. And this! 
I think, 1s one reaſon, why ſo many judgements are ſeduced in purſuit 
of ill. They imagine not their laff A? wi be 7ragical; becauſe their 
former Scenes have all been Comedy. The end is lo far off, thar they 
ſee not thoſe ſtabbing ſhames, that await them in a, killing Amiuſh. If | 
it were nearer, yet their own dim fight would leave them undiſce- 
wered. And the {ame thing that incourageth Fice, diſcourageth 
Vertue. For, by her rugged way, and the refit ance that ſhe finds in her 
paſſage: ſhe is oft perſuaded to ſtep into Yice's path : which while ſhe 
findeth ſmooth, ſhe never perceiveth ſlippery. Yice's Road is paved 
with ce; Inviting by the Eye, but tripping up the heel, to the | pubdey 
of a wound, or drowning. Whereas Virtue's is like the paſſage of Han- 
nibal over the Alps, a work of a tiring toil of infinite danger. But 
once performed, it lets him into the Worlds garden, Italy : and withal, 
leaves him a fame as laſting, as thoſe which hedid Conquer, with his 
molt unuſed weapon of War, Vinegar. Doubtleſs the World hath no- 
thing ſo glorious as Virtue: as Virtue when ſhe rides triumphant. 
When, like a Phebean Champion, ſhe hath routed the Army of her F- 
nemies, flatted their ſtrongeſt Forts, brought the mightieſt of her Foes 
in a chained ſubjettion, to humour the motions of her thronged Chariot, |. 
and be the gaze of the abufrve World. Yice at beſt, is but a diſeaſed | 
Harlot : all whoſe commendation is, that ſhe is painted. 
Sed locum Virtus habct inter aftra, 
Pere dum flores venient tepenti, 
Et comam ſyluis hyemes recident, 
Pel coman ſylvis revocabit eſt as. 
Pomaque autumno fugiente cedent, 
Nulla te terris rapiet vetuſt as. 
Tu comes Phebo, comes ibs aſtris. Sen. Herc. Oct. AR, 4. 
But YVirtze's thron'd among the Stars, 
And while the Spring warms th' infant bud, 
Or Winter balds the ſhag-hair'd wood : 
While Summer gives new looks to all, 
And fruits full ripe in Autumn fall, 
Thou ſhalt remain, and till ſhalt be, 


For Stars, for Phebus, company : 


p 


'mans name, whoſe 7enets we may fi 
{ whereby we do much err in the application. It imports a kind of ex- 
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Is a rapture of the lofty Tragedian. Her preſence is a dignity, which a- 
mazes the beholder wirh incircling rayzs. The conceit of her Attions, 
begets admiration in others, and that admiration both infuſeth a joy 
in her, and inflames her magnanimity more. The good honour her, for 
the love of the like, that they find in themſelves, The bad, though 


of baſe Vice) now goes before the ation, and commands their baſey 
hearts ro ſilence. On the other ſide, what a Monſter, what a Painters 
Devil i Vice, either in her bared skin, or her one enſordid rags ! Her 
own guilt, and the deteſtation which ſhe finds from others, ſet up two 

cat Hells in her own little, narrow heart ; Horror, Shame; and that 
which moſt of ail doth gall her, is, that ſhe finds their flames are in- 
extinguiſhable. Outwardly , ſometimes ſhe may appear like Yirtue : 
For all the ſeveral Gems in YVirtze, Vice hath counterfeit Stones, where- 
with ſhe gulls the /gnorant. Bur there be two main reaſons which 
ſhall make me Yirtzes Lover: for her infide, for her end. And for 
the ſame reaſons will I hate Yice. If I find there be a difference in their 
ways ; 1 will yet think of them, as of the two ſors in the Goſpel ; 
whoned Virtue (aid he would not go to the Vineyard, yer did : And 
Vice, though he promiſed to go, drifted. 


V. 
Of Puritans. 


Find many that are called Puritans ; tyet few, or none that will 
own the name. Whereof the reaſon ſure is this, that 'tis for the 
moſt held a name of infamy, and is ſo new, that it hath ſcarcely 
yer obtain'd a definition: nor is it an "= derived from one 
digeſted into a Yolume : 


cellency above another ; which -zax (being conſcious of his own frail 
bendings ) is aſhamed ro aſſume to himſelf. So thar I believe there 
are men which would be Puritans: but indeed not any that are. One 
'will have him one that lives religiouſly,and will not revel it in a ſhore- 
leſs exceſs. Another, him thar ſeparates from our Divine Aſſembl;cs. 
Another, him that in ſome tenets only is peculiar. Another, him thar 
will not ſwear. Abſolutely to define ins is a work I think, of Dif- 
ficalty ; ſome I know that rejoyce in the name; but ſure they be ſuch 


[ ſuppoſe we may call him a Church-Revel, or one that would exclude 
order, that his brain might rule. To decline offences; to be careful and 
conſcionable in our ſeveral ations, is a Purity, that every man ought 
co labour for ; which we may well do, without a ſullen ſegregation 
from all ſociety, If there be any Priviledges, they are ſurely granted 


| to the Children of the Xing; which are thoſe that are the Children 


of Heaven. If mirth and recreations be lawful, fure ſuch a one may 
lawfully uſe it. If Wine were given to cheer the heart, why ſhould 


tended miſchief, than the thoughtful man. bounded mirth, is a 
Patent adding time and happineſs tothe crazed life of Har. Yet if 


Laertius 


[ fear to uſe it to that end? Surely, the merry ſoul is freer from in- 


they repine inwardly, yer ſhame ( which is for the moſt parr an effect}' 


as leaſt wnd:rftand it. As he is more generally in theſe rimes taken, | 


| 


Crzwr.l. 
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Laertius reports him rightly, Plato deſerves a Cerſure, for allowing 
drunkenneſs at Feſtivals; becaule, fays he, as then, the Gods themſelves 
reach Wines to preſent Mev. God delights in nothing more, than in 
a chearful heart, careful to perform his ſervice. What Parert it is, 


I know, we read of Chriſt's weeping, not of his /aughter : yet we ſce, 
he graceth a Feaſt with his frſt Miracle; and that a Feaſt of joy : And 
can we think that ſuch a meeting could paſs without the noiſe of lauzh- 
ter > What a lump of quickned care is the melancholly Man 2 Change 
anger into mirth, and rhe Precept will hold good ſtill : Be merry, but 
fin nat. As there be many, that in their lite aſſume roo great a Li- 
berty; ſo I believe there are ſome, that abridge themſelves of what 
they might lawfully uſe. gnorance is an ill Steward, to provide for 
either Soxl or Body. A man that ſubmits to reverent Order, that ſome- 
times unbends himſelf in a moderate relaxation; and in all, labours to 
approve himſelf in the ſereneneſs of a healthful Conſcience: ſuch a Pu- 
ritan I will love immutably. But when a man, in things but ceremo- 
nial, ſhall ſpurn art the graveAuthority of the Chyrch, and out of a 
needleſs nicety, be a Thief to himſelf, of thoſe benefits which GOD 
hath allowed him : or out of a blind and uncharitable Pride, cenſure, 
and ſcorn others, as reprobates : or out of obſtinacy, fill the World with 
brawls, about undeterminable tenets : I ſhall think him one of thoſe, 
whoſe opinion hath feavered his zeal to madneſs and diſtrattion. I have 
more faith in one Solomon, than in a thouſand Dutch Parlours of ſuch 
Opinioniſts : Behold then ; what I have ſeen good ! Thar it is comely 
to eat, and to drink, and to take pleaſure in all his labour wherein he 
travelleth under the Sz, the whole number of the days of his. life, 
which GOD giveth him. For, this is his Portion. Nay, there i ne 
profit to Man, but that he eat, and drink, and delight his ſoul with the 
profit of his labour. For, he that ſaw other things but vanity, ſaw this 
alſo, that it was the hand of God. Methinks the reading of Eccleſta- 
ftes, ſhould make a Puritan undreſs his brain, and-lay off all thoſe Pha- 
natick toys that |gingle about his »nderſtanding. For my own part, I 
think the World hath nor better men, than ſome, thar ſuffer under that 
name: nor withal, more Sceleſtick Villains. For, when they are once 
elated with that pride, they fo contemn others, that they infringe the 
Laws of all humane Society. 


V & 
Of Arrogancy. 


] Never yet found Pride in a noble nature : nor Humility in an un» 


a poor violet YVertu?, ſhould ever dwell with Z7onour : and that ſuch 


aſſault, deflower her: which indeed, is the way to loſe it. Z7onour, like 
a noble Virgin, will never agree to grace the man that raviſheth. If 


that rejoycerh not to ſee his Child pleaſant, in rhe limits of a jlial duty? | 


— 
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worthy mind. It may ſeem ſtrange to an inconſtderate eye, that fuch | 


an aſpiring fume as Pride is, ſhouldever ſojourn with a conſtant baſent(s. | 
"Tis ſure, we ſeldom find it, but in ſuch, as being conſcious of their | 
own deficiency, think there is no way to get Honour, bur by a bold | 
aſſuming it. As|if, rather than want fame, they would with a rude | 


EUR 
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ſhe 
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ſhe be not won by courtefte, ſhe will never love trwly., To offer violeace 
to ſo choice a beauty, is the way to be contend, and loſe. Tis he 
that has nothing. elſe to —_—— = which would invade mens 
ood opinions, Þy-amisbecoming ſawcineſs. If you {earch for high and 
ſtrained carriages, you ſhall for the molt parr, meer with Se low 
men. Arrogance, 15 a weed, that ever grows On a dunghil. 'T's from 
the rankneſs of that ſoil, that fhe hath her height and ſpreadznes : 
Witneſs Clowns, Fools, and Fellows that from: nothing are lifted ſome 
few ſteps upon Fortunes Ladd:y : where, ſecing the glorious repre- 
ſentment of Honour, above; they are fo greedy of imbracing, that 
they ſtrive to leap-thither at once : fo by over-reaching themſelves in 
the way, they fail of the end, and fall. And all this happens, either 
for want of Education, -which fhaukd featon their minds with;the ge- 
nerous precepts of Merality; or, which is more powerful, Example : 
or elfe, for lack of a diſcerning Judgment, which will tell them, that 
the beſt way thither, is to. go abour, by hwwility and. 'defert, Other- 
wiſe, the River of Contempt runs berwixt them and it: ;and if the 
o not by theſe paflages, they mutt of neceffity either v7» back wit 

—_ or {uffer in the defperare wverntere. Of Trees, I ablerye,, GOD 
hath choſen the Yime, a low plant, that creeps upon the helpful wall - 
Of all Beaſts, the ſoft and patient Lamh: Of all Fowls, the mild and 
galleſs Dove. CHRIST is the Rofe of the Fizld, and the Likyof the 
LV alley. When GO D appeared to Moſes : it was not inthe lofty Ce- 
dar, nor the ſturdy Oak, nor the fpreading Plane ;. but in' a Buſh, an 
bumble, ſtender, abjet ſhrub. As if he would by theſe eled#;ons check 
the conceited arrogance of Mas. Nothing procureth Love, like Fw 
mility : nothing Hate, like Pride. The proud man walks among dag- 
zers, pointed againſt him: whereas the hwnble and affable, have the 
people for their guard in dangers. To be humble to our Swperiours, is 
duty; to our Equals, conrtefee ; to our Inferiours, nobleneſs. Which for 
all her lowneſs, carries ſuch a ſway, that the may command their fouls. 
But, we muſt take heed, we expreſs it not in unworthy Adions. For 
then leaving Yertn:, it falls into diſdained baſeneſs : which is the un- 
| doubtable badge of one, that will betray Society. So far as a man, 
both in words and dreds, may be free from flattery, and unmanly co- 
wardize 5 he may be humble with commendation. Bur ſurely, no cir- 
cumſtance can make the expreſſion of pride laudable. If ever it be, 'tis 
when it meets with audacious pride, and conquers. Of this good it may 
then be author, that the affronting man,by his wn Fo may learn the 
way, to his duty, and- wit. YetthisIcannor fo well call Pride, as an e- 
mulation of the Divine Fuſtice ; which will always vindicate it {elf upon 
preſumptuous ones : and 1s indecd ſaid to fight againft no fin, but Pride. 


VII 
Of Reward and Service. 


a more faithful ſervice, than the Maſters liberality; - nor is 
there any thing makes that appear more, than a true fidelity.” They 


are cach of other, alternate parents; begerting and. begotten, Cer- 
tainly, 


THen it lights upon a worthy nature, there is nothing procures | 
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Cenr. I.| tainly, if theſe were practiſed, great men need nar {o often change 
WW | their Followers : nor would the Patrons be abandoned by their old A4t- 
tendants. Rewards are not given, but paid, to Servants that be good 
and wiſe. Nor ought that blood to be accourcd /off, which is outlet- 
ted for a noble Maſter. Worth will never fail to give Deſert her bayes. 
A liberal Maſter, that loves his Servant well, is in fome fort a God un- 
to him : which may both give him bleſſings, and protet him from 
danger. And believe it, on the other ſide, a diligent and diſcreet Ser- 
| vant, is one of the beſt friends that a man can be bleſt withal. He | 
can do wharſvever a Friend may: and will be commanded with leſſer 
hazard of loſing. Nay, he may ina kind, challenge a glory above 
his Maſter : for, Pet it be harder to play a Xings part well, than 
tis to at a Swbjedts ; yet natures inclination is much more bent to rule 
than to obey : ſervice being a condition, which is not found in any 
Creatures of 'one kind, bur Man. Now, if the Queſtion be, when 
men meet in| theſe relations, who ſhall the firſt begin ; The /or will 
ſurely fall upon the Servant : for he is ryed in duty to be diligent ; 
and that ever binds without exception. The Lord is tyed bur by his 
honour : which is voluntary, and not compulſive; Liberality being a 
free adjeQion, and not a tye in his bargain. *Tis good ſometimes for 
a Lord touſea ſervant like a friend, like a companion : but 'tis always 
fit for a ſervant to pay him the reverence due to a Maſter. Pride be- 
comes neither the commander nor the commanded. Every Family is but 
a ſeveral plume of Feathers : the meaneſt is of the ſelf-ſame uf ; only 
he that made the plume, was pleaſed to ſer the Lord higheſt The 
Power of commanding is rather political, than from equal nature. The 
ſervice of man, to man, followed not the Creation, but the fall of man: 
and till Noah curs'd his Son, the name of ſervant is not read in Scri- 
| pture. Since, there is no abſolute freedom to be found below, even 
Kings are but more ſpendid ſervants, for the common body. There is a 
muruality berween the Lord and Yaſſals. The Lord ſerves them of »:- 
ceſſaries ; and they him, in his pleaſures and conveniences. Yertue is the 
trueſt /iberty : nor is he free, that ſtoops ro paſſions : nor he in bon- 
dapge, that ſerves a noble Maſter. When Demonax {aw one cruel in the 
beating of a Servant : Fie ({ays he) forbear ; leſt by the World, your ſelf | 
| be taken for the ſervant. And if we have any faith in Clandian, we 
may believe, that 

Fallitur, egregio quiſquis ſub Principe credit 

Servitium : nunquanm libertas gratior extat 

Buam ſub Rege pio. De laud. Sil. L 3. 

He knows no bondage, whom a good Xing {ways ; 

For freedom never ſhines with clearer rays, Y. 

Than when brave Princes Reign. - 
Imperjouſneſs tarns that ſervant into a ſlave ; which moderation makes * 
as an humble-ſpeaking Friend. Seneca begins an _— with rejoycing, 4 
that his friend lived familiar with his Sexvant. Neither can have com- 
fort, where both are uncommunicable. 1 confeſs, the like countenance | 
is not to be ſhewed to all. That which makes a wiſe man modeſt, 
makes a fool unmannerly. *Tis the ſaucy ſervant that cauſes the Lord to 
ſhrink his deſcending fayours. Of the two, pride is the more toler- 
able in a Maſter. The other is a orepofernatinh, which Solomon ſaw q 

| the 0 
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| blemiſhes with ſecrefte. Public repredf is like ſtriking of a Deer in the 
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the earth did groan for. Zadrian (ent his inferiour Servant a box on 
the ear, for walking bur between two Senators. As I would nor ſerve 
to be admitred to nothing,bur to high commands : So I rhink,who cer 
is rudely _—_ blemiſhes the diſcretion of himſelf, and his Lord. 
As there ought to be equality, becauſe Nature has.made it; fo there 
ought to be a difference, becauſe Fortune has ſet #. Yet cannot the 
diſtance of their Fortunes be ſo much, as their »earneſin being Men. No 
Fate can fright away that likeneſs, The other we have found in -0- 
tion, in variance ; even to rare and inverted mutations. Let not the 
Lord abuſe his ſervant ; for 'tis poſſible he may fall below him : Let nor 
the ſervant negie his Maſter; for he may be caſt toa meaner condition. 
Let the ſervant deſerve,and the Maſter recompence: and ifthey would 
both be »oble, the beſt way is for thoſe that be ſubjed to forger their 
ſervices; and for thoſe that are Commanders, to remember them. So, 
each loving other, for their generous worthineſs; the World ſhall ſtrew 
_ in both their paths. If rhe ſervant _—_ his /ot to be hard, 


et him think,thar ſervice is nothing bur the free-ans calling : where- 
in while he is, he is bound to diſcharge himſelf well. 


—_— 


VIII. 
Of Reprehenſun, 


T O reprehend well, is both the hardeſt, and moſt neceſſary part 
of Friendſhip. Who is it, that will either not merit a check, or 
endure one? Yet wherein can a friend more unfold his /ove, than in 
preventing dangers before their birth; or, in reducing a man to ſafety, 
which is travelling in the way to rin: 2 I grant,the manner of the 4 WA 
cation may turn the benefit into an injury : and then it both ſtrengrhen- 
eth Error, and wounds the Giver. Correfjon is never in vain. Yice 
is a micry d:epneſs: it thou ſtriveſt ro help one out, and doſt not ; 
che ſtirring him, ſinks him the further. Fury is the madder for his 
chain. When thou chideſt thy wandring friend, do it ſecretly; in ſea- 
ſon, in love, not in the car of. a popular Convention : For many times, 
the preſence of a multitude, makes a man make up an unjuſt deferce, 
rathar than fall in a juſt ſhame. Diſeaſed eyes endure not an unmask- 
ed Sun: nor does the wound but rankle more, which is fanned by 
the publick air. Nor can I much blame a man, though he ſhuns to 
make the Yulgar his Confeſſor* for they are the moſt uncharitable #ell- 
tales rhat the burthened Earth doth ſuffer. They underſtand nothing 
bur the dregs of ations : and with ſpattering thoſe abroad, they be- 

Paving fame. A man had better be convinced in private, 


than be made guilty by a Proclamation. Open rebukes are for Magi- 
ſtrates, and Courts of Flice : for Stalled Chambers, and for Scarlets, in | 
the thronged Hall, Private, are for friends; where all the witneſſes 
of the fender bluſhes, are blind, and deaf, and dumb. We ſhould 
do by them, as Joſeph rhought to have done by Mary, ſeek to cover 


Herd, it not only wounds him, to the loſs of inabling Blood, bur be- 
trays him to the Hound, his Enemy : and makes him, by his fellows, be 


7 t our of company. Even concealment of a fault, argues ſome chari- 
C ty 


1 


[1s a cauſe, that would give it admiſſion. To be 
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to the Delinquent : and when we tell him of it in ſecret, it ſhews, 
we wiſh, he ſhould amend, before the world comes to know he is 
amiſs. Next, it ought to be in ſeaſon, neicher when the brain is miſt- 
ed, with arifing Fumes : nor when the mind is madded, with unrein- 
ed paſſions. Certainly, he is drunk himſelf, that profanes Reaſon, fo, 
as to urge it to a drunken man. Nature unlooſed in a flying ſpeed, 
cannot come off with a ſudden ſtop. 

Quis matrem, nifi mentis inops, in funere Nati 

Flere wetat 2 non hoc illa monenda loco eſt. Ovid. Rom. Am. 

He's mad, that dries a Mothers eyes full tide - 

Ar her Sons Grave : There 'tis no time to chide : 
Was the opinion of the ſmootheſt Poet. To admoniſh a man in the 
height of his paſſion; is to call a Souldier to Council, in the midit, in 
the hear of a Battle. Let the Combat ſlack,and then thou maiſt expe 
a hearing. All paſſons are like rapid torrents : they ſwell the more for 
meeting, with a dam in their violence. He that will hear nothing in 
the rage and roar of his Yo will, after a pauſe, enquire of you. 
Seem you to forget him ; and he will the ſooner remember himſelf. For 
it often falls out, that the end of paſſon,is the beginning of repentance. 
Then will it be eaſie ro draw back a retiring man : As a Boat is rowed 
with leſs labour, when it hath both a wind and tide to drive it. A 
word ſeaſonably given, like a Rudaer, fometimes ſteers a man quite 
into another courſe. When the Macedonian Philip was capring in the 
view of his Captives: ſays Demades,— Since Fortune has mad: you like 
A 
need him to another man. A blow beſtow'd in the ſtriking time, is 
better than ten, delivered unſeaſonably. 
Time, which whoſoever finds, may promiſe to himſelf ſucceſs. As in 
all things, ſo in this Sa arr pon | 
not good to be too tetrical and virulent. Kind words make rough 4ti- 
ons plauſible. The bitterneſs of Reprehenfion, is inſweetned with the 
pleaſlingneſs of Compellations. If ever Flattery —_ be lawful, here 

plain, argues honeſty : 

but to be pl-afing, argues eporetien Sores arenot to be anguiſh'd with 
a ruſtic preſſure ; but gently ſtroked with a Ladied hand. Phyſicians 
fire not their Eyes at Patients: but calmly miniſter to their Diſcaſes. 
Ler it be ſo done, as the yo may ſee affettion without arrogancy. 
Who blows out Candles with too ſtrong a breath, docs but make them 
ſtink, and blows them light To. avoid this, it was ordain'd 
[among the Lacedemonians, That everyTraxſgreſſor, ſhould be, as it 
were his own Beadle : for, his puniſhment was, to compaſs an Altar, 
ſinging an /rvejve made againſt himſelf. It is not ms that a 
member ſo unboned as the 7 onge is, ſhould {mart it with an ron laſh. 
Every man that adviſeth, aſſumes as it were, a tranſcendency over the 
other ; which if it be nor allayed with proteſtations, and ſome ſelf-in- 
eluding terms grows hateful : thar even the reprehenfion is many times 
the greater fault of the two. Ir will be good therefore, not to make 
the complaint our own, but to lay it upon ſome others ; that not 
knowing his grounded Yirtzes, will, according to this, be apt to judg 
of all his a&jons. - Nor can he be a competent Fudz of anothers crime, 
that is guilty of the like himſelf. *Tis unworthily done, to condenm 


| 


emnon, why will you Jhew your ſelf like Therſites; And this | 
There are ſome nicks in | 


if he doit as he ought, ix love. It is | 


Tu—_ 


— 
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that || 


|4cal both the Rod, and Laurel. If he be much our Superior, 'tis good 
|ro do it ſometimes in Parables, as Nathan did to David: So; let him 


| be ſure to ſhew humility, and love. Though T find a lirtle blufter for 
| the preſent, I am confident, | ſhall meer with thanks afterward. And 


| 


| follows upon good a&#H109s, is infinite from that of ill owes. The good, 


| r4me. So it isnot ſomuch a conſuming of time,-as/2n exchange. -Or as a 
[an ſows his Corn, the is-content to want it -a-while, that he may, at 


| ſures up apledſure ina laſting life : the other provides us torture ina death 


| naked, valiant, but wnelegunt : then labor, cold, 4 


— — 
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that in others, which we would not have but pardoned in our ſelves. 
When Diogenes fell in the School of the Stoicks ; He anſwers his der;- 
ders, with this Queſtion : Why do you laugh at me-for falling backward, 
when you your ſelves do retrograde your lives > He is not fit to cure a 
dimmed fight, that looks upon another with a beamed eye. Freed, we 
may free others. And if we pleaſe them with praifing ſome of their 
Virtues they will with much more eaſe, be brought ro know their 
Fices. Shame will not let them be angry with them, thae fo equally 


by colle&t;on, give himſelf the cenſure. If he be an equal, ler it r, 
—_—_ and the truth of ſrienghip urgin it. If he be our oo frior 
et it {ſeem our care, and defrre to' benefit him. Towards all, I would 


in my abſence, his reverend report following me. If not : the beſt way 
to loſe a friend, is by ſeeking by my love to ſave him. *Tis beſt for 
others, that they hate me for Vice i Oak if I muſt be hated, "tis beſt for 
my ſelf, that they hate me for my goodveſs : For, then ami I mine own 
antidote againſt ail the Poiſon they can ſpit upon me. 


tt 


1X. 
Of Time's comtinual ſpeed. 


all the a&7ions that a Man performs, ſome part of his /ife paſſeth. 
We die with doing that, for which only, our {ding {ife was grant-' 
ed. Nay, though we do nothing, Tee keeps his conftant pace, and 
flies as & in idlenefs as in imployment. Whether we play, or labor, 
or ſleep, or dance, or ſtudy, the Sun eth, and the Sand runs. An 
hour of Vice is as long as an hour of /Virrve. Bur the difference which 


though it diminiſh-our time here, yet it lays up a pleaſure for Eternity; 
and will recompenſe what it taketh away, with a plentiful return at laſt. 
When we trade with /irtze, we do but-buy pleaſure with expence of 


the harveſt recieve .it with age. 'Bur the bad deeds that we do | 
here, do not only rob ws of ſo-mudh-time; 'but alſo 'beſpeak a torment | 
for hereafter : and thar in fuch-a fe, as-rhe greateſt Maree could | 
there be-crown'd withal, would be the very ad# of tying. The one trea- 


eternal. Man, as ſoon as-he-was-made, had rwo-grear Switors for his life 
and ſoul : Veriue, Vice: They both travell d the World with trains, har-| 
bingers, and large attendance» Yirtn# had before her, Zruth, running 
ih r, thirſt, care, vigi- 


lance; and theſe but poorly arrayed, andſhe iniplain;though clean ar- 
tire. But looking near, ſhe was of ſuch a Jef poatesr thocthe might 
very well embleme whatſoever- Omnipotence could take moſtrare. Mo- 


d:ff ſhe was : and fo lovely, that whoſoever look d bur ſtedfaſtly upon 
| her, could nor, bur i»ſoul himſelf in her. After her, followed Con- 


C2 tent : 
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tent : full of Jewels, Coins, Perfumes, and all the maſſy Riches of the 
World. Then Foy, with Maſquers, Mirth, Revelling, and all Eſſential 
Pleaſures. Next, Honor, with all the ancient Orders of Nobility, us 
ters, Thrones, and Crowns Imperial. Laſtly, Glory, ſhaking ſuch a bright- 


neſs from her Sunny Treſſes, that I have heard no man could ever come | 


ſo near, as to deſcribe her truly. And behind all theſe, came Eternity, 
caſting a Ring about them; which like a ſtrong inchantment, made 
them for ever the ſame. Thus Y7rtze. Yice thus : Before her, Firſt, 
went Lying, a ſmooth painted Houſwife : clad all in Changeable,but un- 
der her garments, full of Scabs, and ugly Ulcers. She ſpoke pleafing- 
ly, and promiſed, whatſoever could be wiſht for, in the behalf of her 
Miſtriſs Vice. Upon her, Wit waited : a conceited fellow, and one 
that much took Man with his pretty tricks and gambals. Next Sloth, 
and Luxury, ſo full ; that they were after choaked with their own far. 
Then ( becauſe ſhe could not have the true ones, for, they follow Yir- 
tue) ſhe gets Impoſtors, to perſonate Content, Foy, Honor, in all their 
wealth, and royalties : After theſe, ſhe comes her ſelf, fumprtuouſly ap- 


parelld, but a naſty ſurfeired Slut ; whereby, if any k;ft her, they were | 


ſure by her breath to periſh. After her, followed on a ſudden, like F- 


nemies in ambuſh, guilt, horror, ſhame,loſs, want, ſorrow, torment. Theſet 


charm'd with Eternity's Ring,as the other. And thus they wooed fond 
Man; who taken with the Tabeit cozenages of Vice, yielded to lie with 
her: where he had his »ature ſo impoylon'd, that his ſeed was all con- 


taminated, and his corruption even to this day, is ſtill Conduited to his | 


undone Poſterity. It may be Virgil knew of ſucha ſtory when he writ, 
Quiſquis enim duros caſus virtutis amore 
Vicerit, ille fibi laudemque decuſque parabit : 
At qui decidiam, luxumque ſequetur inertem, 
Dum fugit oppoſitos, incauta mente, labores, Virg. in Y lit. 
Turpis inopſque fimul, miſerabile tranfiget evum. Pythag. 
Man thar Love-conquers Yirtues thorny ways, 
Rears to himſelf a Fame-tomb, for his praiſe. 
Bur he that Z»ft, and Leaden Sloth doth prize, 
While heedleſs he, oppoſed Labor flies ; 
All, foul and poor, moſt miſcrably dies. 

'Tis true, they, both ſpend us time alike: nay many times, honeſt in- 
duſtry ſpendsa man more, than the ungirthed ſol/aces of a ſenſual Liber- 
tine : unleſs they be purſued with inordinateneſs, then they deſtroy 
the preſent, ſhorten the future, and haſten pain. Why ſhould I wiſh to 
paſf away this /ife ill, which to thoſe that are ill, is the beſt 2 If I muſt 
daily leſſen it, it ſhall be by that, which ſhall joy me with a future /-- 
come. Time is like a Ship, which never Anchors : while I am aboard, 1 
had better dothoſe things,that may advantage me at my /anding ; than 


prattife ſuch, as ſhall cauſe my commitment, when I come to the ſhoxe. 


Whatſoever I 4s, I would think what would become of it,when it is dope. 
If goed, I will go on to finiſh it. If bad, 1 will either leave off, where 
I am; or not undertake it at all. Vice, like an «»thrift ſells away the 
Inheritance, while it's but in Reverfion: But Yirtse, husbanding all 
things well, is a Purchaſer. Hear but the witty Spaniards Diltich 2 


Ampliat 


 — 
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Ampliat etatis ſpatium {ibj wir bonus : hoc eft Cx wt. I. 
Vivere bis, vita poſſe priore frui. Marr. |. 10. 23. VWYW | 


2 He that his former well-led life enjoys, 
| Lives twice : ſo gives addition to his days. 
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X. 
| Of Violence and Eagerneſs. 


=—— roo cager purſuitof a thing, hinders the enjoyment. For, it 
makes men take indiredt ways, which though they proſper ſome- 
times, are bleſſed never. The Covetous, becauſe he is == / ph riches, 
practiſeth injurious courſts, which God curſing, bring him to a ſpeedy 
Poverty. Oppreſſion will bring a Conſumption upon thy gains. Wealth 
ſnatch'd up by «juſt and injurious ways, like a rotten fre will infett 
thy healthful flock. We think by wroxg to hide our ſelyes from wart, 
when 'tis that only, which unavoidably pulls it on us. Like 7hieves, 
that hooking for Clothes in the dark, they draw the Owner, which takes, 
and then impriſons them. He that longs for Heaven with ſuch im 
patience, as he will kill himſelf, that he may be there the ſooner, ma 
by that a#, be excluded thence ; and lie gnaſhing of his teeth in Fel. 
ay, though we be in the right way, our haſte will make our ſtay the 
longer : He,thar rides all upon the driving ſpsr,tires his Horſe cer his 
journey Ends:(G is there the later, for making ſuch »mwonted ſpeed. He is 
like a giddy Meſſenger,that runs away without his errand : ſo diſpatches 
leſs for his nimbleneſs. When God hath laid out Mana way, in wain 
he ſeeks a near one. We ſee the things we aim at, as Travellers do Towns 
in hilly Countries; we jude them near, at the eyes end ; becauſe we ſee 
tiot the valleys, and the brook in them, that interpoſe. So, thinking ro 
take ſhorter courſes, weare led abour, through igndrance,and incredulity. 
Surely God that mad: diſpoſing Nature, knows hey better,” than imperfect 
man. And he that is once perſuaded of this, will rather ſtay the /eiſure 
of the Deity, than follow the chaſe of his own deluſions. We go ſureſt, 
when we polt not in 4 precipitation. Sudden riſings, have ſeldom ſound 
foundations. We might ſweat lefs, and avail more, How have I ſeen 
: a Beef-brain'a-fellow ( that hath only had impudence enough to ſhew 
himſelf a fool) thruſt into o__ of wit, thinking to get eſteem: 
| when, all that he hath purchaſed, hath'been only, the hifof the wiſc, 
and a juſt derifion from the abler judgments. Nor will it be leſs toy!- 
1 ſome, than we have already found it, ;ncommodious. What jealous and 
4 envious furies gnaw the burning breaſt of the ambitious fool > Whar fears 
and cares aftright the ſtarting ſleeps of the covetous > Of which if any 
happen, they cruſh him, ten times heavier, than they would do the mind 
of the well-temper'd man. All that affect things over-violently, do over- 
violently grieve in the diſappointment. Which is yet occaftoned, by thar, 
the too much earneſtneſs. Wharſoever I wiſh for, I will purſue eafily, 
though I do it aſidwouſly. And if I can; the hands. diligence, ſhall go 
without the /eaping bounds of the heart, So if it happen well, I ſhall 
have more content : as coming lels expected. .Thote- joys claſp us wich 
a friendlier ar», that ſteal upan us, when we look not for them.' If it 
fall our i{, my mind not being ſer on't; will reach me-patience; inithe 
fadning | 
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Cenr. I.| ſadning want. I will coſen pain, with careleſneſs, and plump my joys, 
- | by letting them ſw7prize me. As, I would not neglet a ſudden good 
Opportunity; ſo 1 would not fury my {elf in the ſearch. | 


— 


————— 
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X I. 
of the trial of Faith and Friendſhip. 


4h and Friendſhip, are ſeldom truly tried, but in extreams. To 
find friends when we have no need of them, and to want them, 
when we have, are both alike eafie, and common. In Proſperity, who 
will not profeſs, to love a man? In Adverfity, how few will ſew that 
they do it mdeed? When we are happy, in ——_ of Abundance, 
ad the riſing flood of Plenty, then, the World will be our ſervant -} \ 
then, all men fock abour us, with bared heads, with bended bodies, and 
proteſting Tongues. But when: theſe pleaſing waters fall ro ebbing ; when 
wealth bur ſhifteth, co another fand : Then, men look upon us at a 
diſtance ; and ſtiffen themſelves, as.if they were in Armor ; leſt ( if 
they ſhould comply with us) they ſhould get a wound in the cloſe. 
| Adverfity is like Pentlope's night ; which #ndors all, that ever the day 
| did weave. *T'is a miſery that the knowledg of ſuch a bleſſedneſs, as a} 
friend is, can hardly be without ſome ſad misfortune. For we canne- 
ver throughly try him, but in the kick of malignant Chance. And rill 
we have try'd him, our knowledg can be calld but by the name of Z7ope. 
What a pitiful plight is poor duſt-temper d-man in, when he can neither 
be truly happy withour a friend; nor yet know him to beatrue friend, 
withour his being, »nhappy > Our Fortunes, and our ſelves are things 
ſo cloſely tinfd, that we know not, which is the cauſe of the love, 
that we find. When theſe two thall pert, we may then diſcern ro which 
of them affe&#ion will make wing : When they are covered together 
| we know not, which is in purſuit. When they riſe, and break, we ſhall 
then ſee, which-is aimed at. [confeſs he i happy, that finds a true friend | 
in extremity : but he is happier, that Jondeth not extremity, wherein tot 
his friend. Thus the trial of friendſhip, is by finding, what others wil 
do for us. But the trial of Faith, is, 'by finding what we will do for 
God. Totruſt him for Eſtate, when we havethe Evidences in our Fron 
Cheſt, is eafie ; and not thank-worthy. Bur to depend upon him, for | 
| what we cannot ſee ; As 'tis more hard for Man to do; 'fo 'tis more 
| acceptable to God, if it be done. For, in that 4, we make confeſſion 
| of his Deity. 'We know not in the flows of our contemtedneſs, what we 
1 our {elves are ; or, how we'could neglet# our felves, to follow God, 
commanding us. All men will be Peters in their bragging tongue - 
and moſt men will be Peters, intheir baſe denial. But few men will be, 
Peters in their quick repentance. When we are well, we {wear we will 
not leave him, in our greateſt fickneſs; but when our fickneſs comes, 
we forget our vows, and ſtay. When we meet with bows, that will 
force us, either to ler go our hold of God, or our felyes : Then we 
ſce,ro which our ſouls will cleave the faſteſt. And,of this tryal excellent 
is the uſe we may make. If we find our Faith upon the 7eft, firm ; 
it will be untous, a perpetual banquet : If we find it 4aſtardly ſtarting 
aſide, knowing the weakneſs, we. may ſtriveto ſinew it, with a {tronger 
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| is alwaysable to aid us, we wander, both in trouble and doubr. Infidelity 


| theſe, we run into prohibited paths. Unworthy earthen worm / that 


| rant, as with a dutiful endeavour do depend upon him. Ir is not uſual 
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nerve. So that itever is, cither the aſſurance of our happineſF, or the 
way whereby we may find it. Withour this confidence in a power that 


is the cauſe of all our woes, the grownd of all our fps. Not truſting 
God, we diſcontent our ſelves with fears and ſollicitations : and to cure 


canſt think God of ſoun-noble a nature, as that he will ſuffer ſuch to 


with Man, to be ſo baſe. And canſt thou believe, that moſt Zeroical 
and Omnipotent 7nfiniteneſs of his, will abridg a follower of ſuch poor 
toys, as the accoutrements of this life are > Cana Dezty be inhuman? Or 
can he that graſps the unemptied proviſions of the world in his hand, be 
a niggard to his ſons, unleſs he ſees it for their goodand benefit > Nay, 
could'ſt thou rhar readeſt this (whatſoever thou art) if thou haſt but 
a Sareptan Widows Cruiſe of Gold, could'ſt thou let a diligent and affe- 
Ctionate ſervant, that ever waited on thee, want-Neceſlaries? Could'ſt 
thou endure to {ce him ſhamed in diſgracing rags ; nip'd to a benum- 
ming, with the /cy thumbs of Winter ; complaining for want of ſuſte- 
nance ; or neglected in the times of fickneſs 2 I appeal to thy inward: 
and more noble acknowledgment ; 1 know, thou could'ſt nor. O pez- 
verſe thought of perverted man ! And wilt thou yet imagine,thou canſt 
want fuch things as theſe from ſo unbounded a bounty as his is? Serye 
him, and but believe; and upon my ſoul, he will never fail thee, for 
what is moſt convenient. O my God! my Refuge, my Altar, and my 
ſouls Anchor : 1 beg that I may bur ſerve thee, and depend pon thee : I 
need not beg ſupply ro the other two, thou givelt that withour asking. 
Thou knoweſt, for my ſelf, my ſouls wiſhes are not for a waſt abundance. 
If ever I ſhould wiſh a plenty; it ſhould be for my friends, not me. 
f care not to abound in abounding ; and I am perſuaded, I ſhall neyer 
want ; not neceſſarizs, not conveniencies. Let me find my heart duti- 
ful, and my faith upon trial ſtedfaſt : and I am ſure theſe will be 
zround enough for ſufficient happineſs, while I live here. 


XII. 
That a wiſe Man may gain by any Company. 


A® there iS no Book ſo poorly furniſhed, our of which a man may 
not gather ſomething for his bexefit ; ſo is there no company {o 
ſavagely had,but a wiſe man may fromit learn ſomething to make him- 
(elf better. Vice is of ſuch a toady complexion, that ſhe cannot chuſe bur 
reach the ſow! ro hate: So loathſome, when ſhe's ſeen in her own ugly 
areſs : that, like a man faln in a pit before us, ſhe gives us warning to 
avoid the danger. So admirably hath God diſpoled of the ways of 
Man; that even the fight of Vice in others, is like a Warning-arrow 
ſhot, for us rotake heed. When ſhe thinks by publiſhing of her ſelf, ro 
procure a train; God,by his ſecret working, makes her turnher weapons 
againſt her (elf,and ſtrongly plead for her Adverſary,Yertse. Ofwhich 
take Balaam for atype: who intending to curſe the 7ſraelites, had en- 
forced Heſſings, but in his diſlenting tongue. We are wrought to good 
by contraries. Foul ac#s,keep Vertu? from the charms of Vice.Says Horace, 
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Cenr. I —=[nſucvit Pater optimus hoc me, 
> > Ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum queque notando. 
Luum me hottaretur parce, frugaliter, atque- 
DV iverem uti contentus eo, quod mi ipſe paraſſet : 
| Nonne vides, Alhi ut male vivat filius ? utque 
| Barrus inops * Magnum documentum, ne patriam rem 
| | Perdere quis velit. A turpi meretricus amore 
| | 2uum deterreret, Settani diffumils is. 
1 =onSic me 
| Formabat puerum dittis.-- Hor. Sat. |. r. 4. 
--— Thus my beſt Father taught 
Me to fly Yice ; by noting thoſe were nauphr. 
| | When he would charge me thrive, and ſparing be, 
Content, with what he had prepar'd for me : 
See'ſt not how ill young Albus lives? how low 
Poor Barrus ? Sure, a weighty /tem, how 
One ſpent his means. And when he mcant ro ſtrike 
| A hate to Whores ; To Sean be nor like. 
| 
| 


", I oo 


. | —— thus me a child 
He with his Precepts faſhion'd-— 

I confeſs, I do not learnto correc? faults in my ſelf, by any thing 
more, than by ſeeing how uncomely they appear in others, Who can 
but think what 4 naſty Beaſt he is in drunkenneſs, that hath ſeen how 
noyſom it hath madeanother? How like a nated ſop, ſponged, even to | 
the craking of a s&i» 2 Who will not abhor a cholerick paſſion, and a 
ſawcy pride in himſelf ; that ſees how ridiculous and contemptible they 
NG thoſe that are infeſted with them 2 Why ſhould I be ſo beſor- 
tedly blind,as to believe,others ſhould nor ſpy thoſe vices in me, which 
I can ſee, when they do diſcloſe in them 2 Yertue and Yice, whenſoever 
they cometo a#,are both margin'd witha pointing ger ; but in the 
intent,che difference is much : when ris ſer _ Vertuz, it betokens | 
then reſpe# and worth : bur againſt Vice, 'tis ſer in ſcorn,and for aver- 
fron. Tho the bad man be the worle, for having Yice in his ey: ; yet the | 
good man is the better, for all that he ſees, is ;{. *Tis certain, neither 
example, nor precept, (unleſs it be in matters wholly religious) can be the 
| abſolute guides of the true wiſe may. 'Tis only a knowing, and a pradti- 
cal judgment of his own, that can direct him in the »waze of life : in 
the buſtle of the world; in the twitches and the twirls of Fate. The 
other may help us ſomething in the general; but cannor be ſufficient 
, in particulars. Mans life is like a State, (till caſual in the future. No 
man can leaye his Szcceſſor rules for ſeverals; becauſe he knows not how 
the times will be. He thar lives always by Book-rules, ſhall ſhew him- 
ſelf affei#ed, and a fool. 1 will do that, which I ſee comely, (fo it be nor 
diſhoneſt) rather than whar a grave Philoſopher commands me to the 
contrary. I will zake what I ſee is fitly good from any : but I think 
| there wasnever any one man,that liv'd te be a perfet guide of perfettion. | 
| In many things, I ſhall fall ſhort : in ſome thingsI may go beyond him. 
| We feed not the body, with the food of one diſh only : nor does the ſc- 

dulous Bee, thyme all her thighs from one Flowers ſingle vertues. She 

takes the beſt from many; and together, ſhe makes them ſerve : not 
without working that to. hony, which the putrid Spider would conyert 
ro 
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to poyſon. Thus ſhould the wiſe man do. Bur, even by this, he ma 

better learn to love the good, than avoid that which is ofe»frve. Thoſe 
that are throughly ned in Navigation, do as well know the Coaſts, as 
the Ocean : as well the Flaws, the Sands, the Shallows, and the Rocks ; 
as the ſecure depths, inthe moſt wnperilous Channel. So, I think, thoſe 
that are perfect men (1 ſpeak of perfetFion ſince the fall) muſt as well 
know bad, that they may abtrud? it; asthe the good, that they may 
embrace. And this knowledg we can neither have ſo cheap, or ſo certain, 
as by ſecing it in others, with a pitiful diſlike, Surely we ſhall know 
Vertue the ; 5a by ſeeing that, which 1s not ſhe. If we could paſs 
the world without mecting Yice - then the knowledg of Yertue only 
were ſufficient. But 'tis not poſſible to live, and not encounter her. 
Vice is aSaGod in this world : whither can we go to fly it? It hath an 
whiquity, and ruleth too. I wiſh no man to know it, either by «ſe, or 
by intruf:on : but being unwittingly caſt upon. it, ler him obſerve, for 
his own more ſafe diretion. Thou art happy, when thou mak'ſt ano- 
ther mans vices ſteps for thee, to climbto Heaven by. The wiſe Phy- 
fician makes the pryſon medicinable. Even the mud of the world, by 
the induſtrious Zollander is turned to an uſeful fuel If I light on 
good company, it ſhall either induce meto a xew good, or confirm me in 
my liked o/d. If I light on bad, I will, by conſidering their dull fairs, 
either correc? thoſe faults I have, or ſhun thoſe that 1 might have. As 
the Mariney that hath Sea-room, can make any wind ſerye to ſet him 
forward, in his wiſhed voyage : ſoa wiſe man may take advantage 
from any company, to {et himſelf forward to Yertues Reljgion. Vice is 
ſubtil, and weaving, for her own preferment : why ſhould not Yertue 
be plotting for hers / It requires as much policy to grow good, as great. 
There is an innocential providence, as well as the fly of a wvulpine 
craft. There are vicesto be diſplac'd ; that would ſtopus, in the way 


againſt the ſhock of the exvious Plebeians : the reigning humors of the 
time, that plead cuſtomand not reaſon. We muſt have Intelligencers a- 
broad,to learn what practices, Sins, (our Enemies) have on foot againſt 
us: and beware what ſzits we entertain, leſt we diſhonor our ſelves 
in their grant. Every good manis a Leiger here for Heaven: and he 
muſt be wiſe and circumſpeR, to vain the ſleek navations of thoſe, that | 
would undo him. And,as thoſe thar are ſo for the Kingdoms of Earth, 
will gain ſomething from all Societies that they fall upon : So, thoſe 
thar are for this higher Empire ; may-gather ſomething ial,from 
all that they ſhall conyerſe with ; >> 6 for prevention, or confirmati- 
on: either to ſtrengthen themſelves, or confound their oppoſers. + 
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Of Man's unwillingneſs to dye. 


till death, we'cannot be accounted happy ? Is it ſweetneſs we 


of our Riſe. There are parties to be made on our ſide ; good Memento's | / | ; 
to uphold us when we are declining, through the private lifts of our | 
anjuſt maligners. There is a King tobe pleaſed ; thac may proteR us | \ \ 


| '_ 
WW ſhould inake us all ſo unwilling to dxwhen yer we know, 


find in this /jfes ſolaces 2 Is there pleaſure in the {uſbious blood? Ts it 
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the horror, or the pain, that doth in Death affright us? Or, is it our| 
fear, and doubt of what ſhall become of us after ? Or, is it the gn/lt of 
our miſ-guided ſouls, already condemning us, by the pre-apprehenſton 
of a future puniſhment 2 If 1 found Death terrible alike to all, I ſhould 
think there were ſomething more in Death ; yea, and in /ife roo, than 
yet we do imagine. Bur, I ind one mancan as willingly aye, asanother 
man can be willing to dire. Some, that can as gladly leave this world, as 
the wiſe man, being old, can forbear the Court. There are, ro whom 
| Death doth ſeem no more than a bloodletting : and theſe, I find, are of 
the ſort of men, which we generally do eſteem for wiſe. - Every man, 
in the Play of this world, beſides an A#foy, is a SpecFator too : when'ris 
mew begun, with him, (that is, in his youth ) it promiſerch ſo much, char 
he is loth to leave it : whenit grows to the middle, the At of viriliry, 
then he ſees the Scenes grow thick, and hill, he would gladly under- 
ſtand the end : but, when that draws near, and he finds what that will 
be; he is then content to depart, and leave his room to ſurceeders. 
Nay, many times, while before this, he conſiders, that 'ris allas it were 
delufron, and a dream, and paſlcth away as the conſumed dew, or as the: 
ſound of a Bell that is ra»7; he then grows weary with expet?arion, 
and his /ife is entertain'd with a tedious diſlike of it ſelf. O rhe un- 
ſetled conceit of Man/ thar ſecking after quiet, finds his »areft the more: 
that knows neither what he&, nor what he ſhat! be ! We are like men 
benighted in a Wilderneſs : we wander in the tread of feyeral parhs : 
wetry one, and preſently find another is more {ihely : we follow that 
and meet with more, that c70ſs it ': and while we are diſtrated abour 
theſe various ways, the fierce Beaſt, Death, devours us. I find rwo 
ſorts of men, thar differ much, in their conceptions that they ho!d of 
Death. One lives ina full Joy here : he fines,and revels, and p1 aſants 
his ſpleen, as if his harzeft were perpetual; and the whole worlds face 


falhioned to a  pefare, laughing upon him. And this man would do 


any thing, rather than 4: : whereby he tells us, (tho his rongue ex- 
preſs itaot) that he expeits a worſe eftate hereafter. Another lives hardly 
here, with a heavy hear, furrowing of a mournful face : as if, like 
the Braft he were yeaned into the world, only to at a fad man; part, 
and dye : and this manſecks Death, and miſſes him ; incimating, thar 
he expedts a better condition by Death : for "tis fure, Natura ſemp r in 
melioran tendit : Nature ever aims at better ; nor would ſhe with a 
change, if ſhe did not think it a benefit. Now, what do theſe two! 
tell us? butchat there is borh a »wiſery, and a joy attending Man, when 
he is vaniſh'd hence. The like is ſhewed by the good mar, and the 
bad : one avoiding what the other would with ; at leaſt nor refuſe,” 
uponoffer. © For the good -nan Immat reckon with the miſe ; as one thar | 
equally cangye, or ive. He knows, while he is here, God will proreR) 
him ; and when he goes hence, God will receive him. I borrow it from 
the Father : Non ita vixi, ut me vixiſſe pudeat : nec timeo mori, quia bo- 
num habeo Dominum. I have not fo tiv'd, as I ſhould be aſhamed: nor 
fear I to gye, for God vs merciful. Certainly, we arc never at quiet, 
in any thing long, till we have conquered the fear of death. Every (p:- 
facle of Mortality terrifies, Every cafual dawrer #ffrights us. Tnto what 
la dump, did the {ight of Cyrus Tomb, ftrike the moſt noble Alexan- 
der 2 It comes, like an arreft of Treaſon ina Follity : blafts rs, ke a 
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Lightning-flaſh, and like a Ring putintoour Noſes, checks us in the frisks 
and /ewaltoes of our dancing blood. Fear of death kills us often, when 
Death it ſelf, can do ir bur once. I love therefore, the ſaying of the 
dying Emperor Fulian, He that would not dye when ht muſt, and he that 
would dye when he muſt not, are both of them Cowards alike, Thidt which we 
know we muſt do, once ; why ſhould we be afraid to doit at any time ? 
What we cannot do till our tie comes, why ſhould we ſeek to do it be- 
fore? 1 like the manthat can dye CO I—_ God would have 
him dye; and that can /ive as willingly, whenſoever God would have 
him not to dye. To fear Death much, argues an evil man; at beſt 4 
man that is weak. How brave did Socrates appear, when he rold the 
Athenians they could do nothing ; but what Natere had ordain'd, be- 
fore them, condemn him tro. dye? How «nmovedly did he take his poy- 
ſen ? As if he had been drinking off 4 Glory to the Deity. Into whar a 
trepidation of the ſoul, does fear decline the Coward ? how it drown; the 
head in the intremiling boſom 2 But the Spaniſh Tragick tells us ; 
ni vultus Acherontis atri, 

ui Styga triſtem, non triſtis videt, ntl] 

Andetque vite ponere finem; 

Par ille Regi, par Saperis erit. Sen. Agam. ACt 3. Chor. 

He thar ſmiling can gaze on. 

Styx, and black-wav'd Acheron} 

That dares brave his ruin ; he | 

To Kings. to Gods, ſhall equal be. | 

'Tisa Fathers ſentence, Nihil eft in morte quod metuamus, fi nihil tis 

mendam, vita commiſit : Death hath nothing terrible, but what our life 
hath made. ſo. He that hath /iv'd well, will be ſeldom «nwilling to 
dy: Death is much facilitated, by the wertues of 4 well-led life. To 
{ay rhe good man fears not God, Ithink may be good Divinity. Faith 
approaches Heaven with confidence. Ariſtippus told the Sajlors, thar 
wondered why he was not, as well as r 9 afraid in the -ftorm ; 
that the odds was much : for, they feared the torments due to a wick- 
ed life ; and he expected the rewards of a good one. Yice draws Death 
with a horrid look, with a whip, and flames, and terrors, It wascold 
comfort: Diogenes gave a lewd liver ; that baniſh'd, complain'd he 
ſhould dye in a fireigs oyb; Be of good cheer, man, whereſocuer thou 
Mart, the way to Hell is the ſame. I confeſs, tak6 a man, as Nature 
hath made him, and there is ſome reaſon why he ſhould: fear Death; 
becauſe he knows not what it will ds with him. What he finds 
here, he ſees, and knows ; what he ſhall find after death, he know- 
eth not. And no man, but would rather continue in'a moderate des 
light, which he knows; than indure pain, to be delivered to incer- 
tainties. 1 would live, till God w have me dye : and then, 1 
would do it withour either fear or grudging. It were a ſhame for me; 
being a Chriſtian, and believing Heaven, to be afraid of removing 
from Earth. In reſolving thus, I ſhall :fi«mph over. othiet caſualties. 
All things that we fear here, _— as ſteps, thar deſcend us rowards 
our Graves, towards Infary, DepSuation. When we get the vi 
ory over this great terror ; all the ſmall ones are conguered in ir. 
Great Cities once expugned, the Dorps, and Yillages will ſoon come 
in of themſelves. : 
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XIV. 
Of the Worſhip of Admiration. 


WHarioever is raxe, and paſſionate, carries the ſou! to the thought 

of Eternity. And, by comtemplation, gives it ſome ghmyſes of 
more abſolute perfection, than here tis capable of, When I ſee the Roys 
alty. of a State-ſhow, at ſome unwonted ſolemnity, my thoughts preſexr 
me ſomething, more 7cya/ than this. When fee the malt inchanting 
beauties, that Earth can ſhew me ;. I yet think, there is ſomething far 
moxe glorious : methinks I ſee a kind of higher perfeion, peeping 
through the fr4i/ty of a face.' When | hear. the raviſhing trains of a 
ſmeet-tuned voyce, martied to the warbles of rhe artful Inſtrument ; 1 
apprehend by this a higher Diapaſer : and do almoſt believe, I hear a 
little Deity whiſpering, through rhe pory ſubſtance of the tongue. Bur, 
this I can but gxope after. I can neither find, nor ſay, whar it is. When 
] read a rarely ſententious man, I admire him to my own impatiency. 1 
cannot read ſome parts of Seneca, above two leaves together. He 
raiſes my ſoul to a contemplation, which ſets me a thinking on more, 
than I can imagine. So I am forced to caft him by, and fub/ide to 
an admiration. Such effetts works Poetry,” when it looks to towrin 
Vertues. It gives upa man to _—_— and-inradiates the ſoul, wit 
ſuch high apprehen/ions; that all. the glories which this world hath, 
hereby appear, contemptible. Of which the ſoft-ſoul'4 Ovid gives a 
rouch, when he complains the-mayr. 

impetus ile ſacer, qui vatum Pettora nutrit, | 

ui prius in nobss eſſe ſolebat, abeſt. De Ponto, 1. 4. 2. 
Thar ſacred vigor, which had wont alone, 
. To flame the Poets noble brelt, is gone. | 
But this is, when theſe exce/lexcies incline to gravity, and ſeriouſneſs. 

For otherwiſe, —_ turn us 18to jos attions; which breath' 
away ina looſe laughter, not leaving impreſſion behind them, 
which ſerious confederations do, iAs if Mirth were theexcellency for the 
body, and meditation for the ſoul. As:if one were, for the contentment of 
this life.; and-theather, eyingi tothat of the life ro come. All endeavours 
aſpire to Eminency;, all Eminencies do beger an Amiration: And, this 
makes me believe, that contemplative Adwiration, is a large part of the 
worſhip of the Deity. "Tis an.adoration, purely, of the Spirit : a miore 
ſublime bowing of the ſoul to the God-head, And this is it, which thar 
Homer of "_ hers avowed, could bring a man to perfedt happineſs, 


Wife , Hlolineſs, ' Ne ing can carry-us-{o near-to God, and Heaven, | 


'a cloud) can lift: us into Z7eaven, while we'live. Meditation is the ſouls 


when, contemplation is {econded- by attion. - —_—_ generates ;' 


if to his Conterplation he joyntda conſtant Imitation of God, in Juſtice, 
as this: The mind-canwalk, beyond the fighr of the rye; and (tho'in | 


Perſpective Glaſs: whereby, in her long remove, the diſcerneth God, as |, 
if he were neazer hand. I perſuade no.man to makeit his whole /ifes | 
buſineſs. We have bodies, as well as ſouls. And'cyen this world, while | 
we are init, Qught ſomewhat: rv. be cared: for. As thoſe States are 
likely to flouriſh, where executionfollows{ound'adviſements : So is Man, | 


Aion propagates. Withour the firſt, the latter is defe#ive. Withour! 
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che laſt, the firſt is bur abortive, and, embyyous. | St, Bernard compares 
contemplation to Rachel, which was the more fir : but «ion to L:ah, 
which was the rmore fawtful. I will neither always be bufie, ahd doing : 
nor ever /hut.up in nothing bur thoughts, Yer, that which ſome would 
call 7dleneſs, 1 will call rhe ſweeteſt part of my life: and, that is, m 
Thinking. Surcly, God made {o many varieties in his ereatares as we 
for the inward ſoul, as the outward ſenſes ; tho he made them primarily, 
for his own free-vill, and Glory, He was a Mink of an honeſter age, 
that being asked how he ond indurethas /ifr, without the pledſure 
of books, anſwered : The Nature of the Creatwer! was his :Library : 
wherein, when he pleaſed, he could muſe upon! Gods deep. Oracles. 
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Of Fame. = 
'T may ſeem ftrange, that the whole world of mex, ſhould be eartied 
on with an earneſt defire of a neble\ Fame, and Memory after their 
_— — weknow it — notmuterial —__ well, or ill being, 
what cenſares, us. 102gves Mr, avail nothing, 
tothe good, or but, of thoſd that {ie in thei Ghooeke ? can nei- 
ther add to their = , if they find 
a account mn is upon my own 4c7t025,not upon the reparrs of 
ny Fran as ry ur goodneſs, if the 

Palaces which Yertue rears, could be s#h»il by the :axes of a wound;: 
toner. Falſe witneſſes cannever find admiſſion; whero the Grd of Heaven 
ſits judging. There is no Common Law in the: New Feruſalem. There 
Truth will be received; tho cither P laintiff or Defendant, fpeak it; Here 
we may article againſt a man, by a common fame :.and by the frothy buzze 
of the world, caſt away the blood of Zanccents: But maar 
not after ſuch incertaimties, The fingle man ſhall be beli in #ruth; 
before all rhe humming of ſucceſſove Ages. What will become of many 
of our Lawyers, when not an Advocate, but 7xath, ſhall be adwitred? 
Fame,ſhall there be excluded, as a lying witneſs :.tho here, thereisno- 
thin which we do poſſeſs, which we reckon of an equal valve; Our 
wealth, our pleaſure, our lives, will not all hold againſt it,when 
this comes in competition. Nay, when we are circled round with' calami- 
ties, our confidence in this, like a conſtant friend, takes us by the hand,and 
cheers us,againſt all our wiſeries. When Philip ask'd Demoeritus,' if he 
did nortfear to loſe his head, he anſwerid no ; forif he did;the 4a; 
would give him one immortal. He ſhould be Srarued, in the rreaſsry of 

eternal fame. Sec if it were not Ovids Comforter, in his Battſhwent 
.«o<-Njl non mortale tenenmus,\ oO 
Pettoris exceptis," ingemiique bonis, © \-1\\ ; we, 
En ego; cum patria careans; -vobiſque, domoquet © 5:5?! 
Raptaque- Jint, 'adjmni (qua potwere 'mihiy. 1 \ 

Tngenio tamen ipſe mito comveor | fruorque: | 
; . Caſar imhoo potuit juris mM " a1 
uilibet ray ew vitamineili finiad enſe;: - 
Me tamen extint#o, famd perenns ers. - 
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| the minds of all men, an ardent appetition of a laſting Fame. Deſire of 


| life-in an'idle corner, when he has means, and finds how Fame has 
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AY that we hold will die, 

Bur our brave thoughts, and Ingenuity. 

Even I that want my Country, Houle, and Friend : 

From whom is raviſh'd, all that Fate can rend ; 
_ . Poſſeſs yer my own Genius, and enjoy 

That which is more, than Cſar can deſtroy, 

Each Groom may kill me : but whens'eer I die, 

My Fameſhall live ro mate Erernity. ' Ovid. Trip. /. 3.7. 

| Plutarchrellsus of a poor Indian, that would rather endure a dooming 
to death, than ſhoot before Alexander, when he had diſcontinued; leſt by 
ſhooting ill, he ſhould mar the Fame he had gotten. Doubtleſs,cven in 
this, Man is ordered by a power above him ; which hath inſtiniFed in 


Glory, is the laſt garment, that, even wiſe men, lay aſide. For this, you 
may truſt 7 acitus, Etiam ſapientibus,Cupido glorie noviſſima urw_—__ 
that it betters himſelf, being gone ; bur rhar ir ſtirs up, thoſe thar follow 
him, to an earneſt Endeavour of Noble: Actions; which is the only mans, 
to win the fame we wiſh for. Themiſtocles that ſtreamed out his youth, in 
wine, and venery ; and was ſuddenly changed, to a vertuous, and wali- 
ant man, told one, that ask'd what did ſo ftrangely bay him : thar, 
the Trophy of Miltiades would not let him ſleep. 7amberlain made it 
his praFFice,to read oftenthe Feroick deeds of his own Progenitors ; not 
as boaſting in them : bur as glorious examples propounded, to infire his 
Vertues. Surely, nothing awakes our ſleeping vertues, like the Noble At7s 
of our Preaeceſſors. They are flaming Beacons, that Fame, and Time, 
have ſeron Z#7{s, rocall us to'a defence of Yertve; whenſoevyer Yice 
invades the Common-wealth of Man. Who can indure to skulk away his 


Miown abour deſerving names 2 Worth begets in weak and baſe minds, 
aw o bur in thoſe har are Magnanimous, Emulation. Romaz vertue, 
e Roman vertues, laſting. Brave men never die ; bur like the Phe- 
zix : From whoſe preſerved aſhes, one, or other, ſtill doth ſpring up, 
like them. How many waliant Soldjers, does a generous Leader, | 


—_ 


make? Brutus, and Brutus, bred many conſtant Patriots. Fame, I con- 
fels, I find more eagerly purſued by rhe Zeathen, than by the Chriſtians | 
of theſe times. The mortality (as they thought) of their »ame, was | 
ro them, asthe /nmortality of the ſoul to us: A ſtrong Reaſon, to per-, 
ſuade to worthineſs. Their — halted in = wan {o hey 
reſted inthe firſt. Which often made them ſacrifice their lives to thart, 
which they efteem'd above their lives. their Fame. Chriſtians know a 
thing beyond it: ' And, that k»owledge, cauſes them to give but a ſc- 
condary reſpeRtto Fame ; there being no reaſon, why we ſhould neglett 
that, whereon all our future happineſs depends, for that, which is no-| 
thing but a ame, and empty air. YVertue were a kind of miſery, if Fame 
only were all the Garlana,that did crown her. Gloryalone were a reward} 
incompetent, for the toils of induſtrious May. This follows him bur 
on Earth, in Heaven is laid up a more Noble, mpre Eſſential recom- 
[penſe. Yet, becauſe 'tis a fruit that ſprings from good a&ons, I muſt | 
think he that /owes thar, /oveth alſo that which cauſerh it,worthineſs. Tn 
others ; I will honor the Fame, for the deſerving deeds which cauſed it. 
In my ſelf, I will reſpect the actions, that may merit it. And, tho for my 
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own benefit, 1 will not much ſeek it : yer, I ſhall be glad if ic may fo!- 
low me, to incite others; that they may go 5:yyud me. Imjll, if I can, 
tread the path which leads ro't. If I find it, I ſhall think it a bleſing : 
if not, my endeavour will be enough for diſcharging my ſelf within, 
tho Imiſs it. God is not bound to reward me any way; if he arcepts me, 
I may count it a mercy. The other I will not look for. 1 like him, 
that does things that deſerve a Fame, wirhour either ſearch or caring 
for it. Griſt, after many miraculous enres, injoyned his patients filence ; 
perhaps to check the world, for the too violent queſt, of this vacuum. 
Fora mean man to thirſt for a mighty fame. is a kind of fond ambition. 
Can we think a Mouſe can caſt a ſhadow like an Elephant ? Can the 
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Sparrow look for a train like the Eagle 2 Great Fames are for Princes ; 
and ſuch as for their parts, are the Glories of Humanity : Good ones 
may crown the private. The ſame fire may be in the waxen Zaper, 
which is in the faved Torch; but tis nor equal either in quantity, or 
advancement. Let the world ſpeak well of me, and I will never care, 
tho it does not ſpeak much. Check thy ſelf, thou Airmonzer ; that 
with a madding thought, thus chaſeſt fleeting ſhadows. Love ſnbſtances, 
and reſt thy far content. with what Boetius tells thee : 
Luicunque ſolam, mente precipiti, petit 
Sunmumgque credit, Gloriam : 
Latt patentes, etheris cernat plagas, 
Arftumque terrarum fitum, 
Brevem replere non valentis ambituns ; 
Padebit autti nominis. De Confol. 1. 2. Met. -7. 
He that thirſts for Glorious prize, 
Thinking that, the top of all : 
Let him view th' expanſed Skies, 
And the Earth's contracted Ball. 
He'll be aſhamed then, that the name he wan, 
Fills not the ſhort walk of one healthful man. 


—_— —— 


XVL 
Of the choice of Religion. 


Ariety, in any thing, d;trafteth the mind, and leaves it waving in a 

dubious trouble; and then, how eafiets it to ſway the mind toenther 
ſide? Bur, among all the d/ver/ities chat we meet with, none trouble tis 
more, thanthoſe that are of Religion. *Tis rare to find two Kingdoms 
one;aSif every Nation had (if not a God, yet at keaft) a way ro Go it 
ſelf. This fambles the unſertled ſort ; that nor Knowing which way to 
take, withour the danger of —_ ſticks to none ; fo dres,ce're he 
that, for which he was made to /ive, the ſervice of the true Almighty. 
We are born as men ſer down in the midſt of a Mood; circled round 
with ſeveral voyces calling us. Ar firft, we {ce not, whick wilt /ca ns 
the right ray out ; ſo divided in our felyes,we fit (till, and foflow none : 
| remaining blind in a flat Atheiſm, which ſtrikes deep at the foandatior, 
both of our own and the whole worlds happinefs.- "Tis trace, if we ler 
| our dimmed underſtanding ſearch in thefe varieties ( which yer is the 


— 


only means,that we have in our ſelyes, to do it with) 'we fhall certainly 
un] = loſe 
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Cxnrw. L\ loſeour ſelves in their windings; there being in every of them ſome- | 
LAWN | thing to believe, above that reaſon which leads usto rhe ſearch. Reaſon © 
gives usthe Anatomy of things,and illuſtrates with a great deal of plain- | 
neſs, all the ways that ſhe goes: buther line is too ſhort, to reach the | 
| depthsof Religion. Religion carries a confutation along with it: and with | 
a fich hand of Soverejgnty,awes the inquiſitive tongue of Nature; and | 
| when ſhe would murmur privately, ſhe will not let her ſpeak. Reaſon, 
| like a mild Prince, is content to thew his Subjed#sthe cauſes ofhis come 
| mands, and rule. Religion, with a _ ſtrain of Majeſty, bids do it, 
without inquiring further than the bare command : which, withour | 

doubr, is a means of procuring mighty reverence. What we know nor, 
we reverently admire ; what wedo know, iSina ſort ſubje@ to the tri- 
umphs of the ſoa/,that hath diſcovered it. And,this not knowing, makes 
| us not ableto judg. Every one tells us, his ownis the trueſt : and there 
| is none, I think, but hath been ſea/d with the blood of ſome. Norcan 
| I ſee,how we may more than probably,prove any : they being all ſer in 
ſuch heights,as they are not ſubject to the demonſtrations of Reaſon. And 
| | |laswe mayeaſier fly whata ſoul is not, than whatit is:ſo we may more 
> | eaſily diſprove a Religion for falſe, than prove it for one that 1s tru: : 
| There being inthe world, far more Error, than Truth. Yet is there be- 
| ſides,another miſery, near as greatas this ; and that is, that we cannot 
be our own chuſers : but muſt take it upon truſt,from orhers. Are we 

not oft, before we can diſcern the true, brought up and grounded in 
the falſe, ſucking in Herefte, with our milk in childhood 2 Nay, when 
we come to years of abler judgment, wherein the mind is grown up 
complete Man : 'we examine not the ſoundneſs; bur retain it merely, 
becauſe our Fathers taught ir us. Whata lamentable weakneſs is this in 
| Man,that he ſhould build his Zternal welfare, on the approvation of per- 
| haps a weak and ignorant Parent 2 O! why is pur negled the moſt, in 


| chat, wherein our care ſhould be greateſt > How few are there which | 
1 fulfil char Precept of trying all things, and taking the beſt 2 Aſſuredly | 
tho Faith beabove Reaſon, yeris therea Reaſon to be given of our Faith. | 
He is a Fool thar believes he knows neither what, nor why. Among | 
all the Diverfities of Religion, that the world holds, I think it may ſtand | 
with moſt ſafety, ro take that, which makes moit for Gods glory, and | 
Mans quiet. 1confels, in all the Treatiſes of Religion thar I ever ſaw, 
by I find none thatI ſhould ſo ſoon follow, as that of the Church of Fng- 
| land. 1 never found ſo ſound a Foundation,lofure a direction for Religion, 
asthe Song of the Angels at the Birth of Chriſt ; Glory be toGod on high : 
There is the Honor, the reverend Obedience, and the Admiration, and 
the Adoration, which we ought to give him. On earth peace : This is the 
effeft of the former ; working in the hearts of men, whereby the world 
appears in his nobleſt beauty, being an entire chain of intermutual amity. 
| And good will toward men : This is Gods mercy, to reconcile Man to him- 
| ſelf, after his fearful deſertion of his Maker. Search all Religions the 
world through, and you will find none that aſcribes ſo much to Ged, 
| nor that A {o firm a love among Men, as does the e/? abliſh'4 Do- 
trine of the Proteſtant Church among us. All other either 4:17a& from 
God : or infringe the Peace of Men. The Jews in their 7a/md ſay, 
Before God made this, he made many other Worlds, and mar'd them 
| again; to keep himſelf from /dleneſs. The Turks in their CO 
| 1} 3 ring | 
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bring him in, diſcourſing with the Angels, and they tetfin # him} 
chings which before he knew not: andEes theyeiake fin ſwear by 
Uahomets Pon,and Lines and by Figgi;and Olives. The Papifts ponrtray 
þ as an old Man ;: and by this means; dif<drifie him, derogating alſo 
' fram his Realty, by. their odious intexpoſing of merit... And for the 
Segiery of men; what bloody. Tenets datheyrull hold: as, Thathede- 
{cryes not the yame. of Rabbi, that hates mot his-Enemy to: the 4ekrh/| 
That /tis.nq fin. to revenge; injuries; That, 'tis meritorious to kill h \Þ7c 
£17777 wich whomao faith ts to be k 2X:;-Kven ta the | ling of the' ' 
| whole #orlds frame'; Contexted —_ - hat \Contratt5: 
What abhorred barbariſms did Selymus leaye in Precept, to his Succeſſor 
Solyman 2 Which, tho I am not certain they were ratified by their Muf- | 
ties; Tam ſure, are practiſed by the Znheritors of his Empire. By this | 
tafte, learn to deted# them als ;.._ id NN 
Ne putes eſſe nefas, cognatum haurire cruorem : 

Et nece fraterna, iconſtabilire Domun.' 
Jura, Fides, Pietas, regni duni merno ſuperſit | 11 11 1) 
LEmmlus, hand twrbent relligione awimuin. \ 11 nh 
Hee ratio eff, que [ola queat regale twert ;\ 1 rats 1470 2170 
Nomen, & ,expertem te-finitiefſe metude 11) 1 | 
Ns ot thy; ki + :1H,:7tis none 51 (es > 14 
res H in Ht , to ſecurer Throne: /: * & 4 ,n5:7 
Las, Eaigh, Religign, while no 4. ] Yee bat $1: 
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And this,before Horace his time; when God © neglected of Man; Min 
fhall be contemned of God. When Man abridgeth God of his honor ; 
God will ſhorten Man of his happineſs. It cannot bur be beſt, to give all 
to him, of whom whatſoever we have, we hold: T-believe it ſafef 
to take that Religion, which moſt magnifies God, and makes molt; for 
the peaceable converſation of men. For, as-we cannot aſcribe roo much 


to: him, to whom 'we owe: more'than we' car aſcribe : fo I think the | 


moſt ſplendid ef ate of Mas,-is that, which comes neareſt to his firſt 
Creation: wherein; all ——_ wrought together, 'in the pleafant 


_— # 
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embracements of mutual and concord. - 
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XV. 6-61 
Of Petitions and Denial. 


Enials in ſuits, are Reprehenfions, to him that asketh. We ſeem 
thereby to tell him, that he'craves that, which is not convenient ; 

{o errs from « 6a ſtation, he ſhould reſt in. Jn our demands; we uncover 
our own defires; in the anſwers we receive, we gather how we are 
affetted. Beware what thou-askeſt; and beware what thou dex#e/?. For 
if diſcretion guiderhee not, there isa grear deal of danger'jin both. We 


often, by one requeſt, open the windows of ''our ' heart wider, than all | 
the indeavours of our obſervers can. "Tis like giving of aman our hand | 


in the dark ; which direRts him better where we are, than cither our 
voice,or his own ſearch may. If we give regillſes, weate preſently held 
in ſ#ſpicion;and inſcarched for the cauſe:which'if ic befound trenching 
on diſcourtefie; Lowe dies and Revenge {prings-from the aſhes.To a fried 
therefore,a man never ought to give a rough denial: but always, either 
to grant him his requeft,or anable reaſon why we condeſcend not ; by no 
means ſuffering him togo away unſatisfied : 3- har, ever leaves fre, 
ro kindle a ſucceeding jar. Deny not a juſt ſuit +, ; pr:fr thou one, 
thatis »vjuft : Eicher, to-a wiſe man, ſtamps unku..--':511. ' '© Memory. 
I confeſs, to a generous ſpirit} as 'ris hard to beg ; ſb 'r:' -+»þ ro be! 
denied. To ſack, Jeveliy grant be free, for they will neithc: veg inju- 


rious favours, nor be importunate ; and'when thou arr 'to receive off 
ſuch, grate not too much on'a Fielding friend ; tho thou mayſt have] 


thy with for the preſenrt,thouſhall perhaps be a loſer in the ſrquel. Thoſe 
that are readily.daunred upon a repulſe, Twould wiſh firſt ro try by! 
circumſtances, wharmay bethe ſpeed of their ſuit. *Tiscaficr tobear, 
colletfed unkindneſs, than that which we meet in affronts c the one we' 
may wrap to death in a ſtill fexce ; the othae we muſt, for honors ſake 
rake, notice of. - For this cauſe; twill bebeffk, never to propound any 
thing, which ——————— obtaining. Negat fibs ipfi,” 
w quod freri non poteſt pevit : When we ask what is not likely to be' 
d, before weask, we give our ſelves the dewial. 11 Dopoons are the 
mints for worſer Anſwers. bene 7 isdeſervedly, while our d:mands 
are cither »nfitting, or beyond t aience of him that ſhould 
—_ Nor ought we to beoffended we iu our ſelves, when we 
avein ſuch requeſts, rranſpreſied the of modefty : tho, in ſome 
I have known the denial of oze favour, drowning the memory of ma- 
»y fore-performed ones. To think ill of any man, for not giving mc 
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that, which he needs not, is 7zjuſtice : but for that; to blot out: former. 
benefits, is extreme ingratitude. The good mans thanks for old favonrs, 
live, even 1n the blows of injury. Why ſhould:a diſmonted unkindzeſs 
make me ingrate for wonted benefits? I like not thoſe diſpoſitions, that 
can either make unkindneſſes, and remember them : or unmake favours, 
and forget them. For all the favours I receive, I will be thankful, tho 
I meer with a ſtop. The failing of ope, ſhall nor make me negleQful 
of many : no, not thol find upbraiding ; which yer hath this effeR, rhat 
irmakes that an injury, which was beforea benefit. Why ſhould I, for 
the abortion of one child, kill all the eldzr ifſve 2 Thoſe favours that 1 
can do, I will not do for thaxks, but for Nobleneſs, for Low? ; and that 
with a free expreſſion. Grumbling with a benefit, like a hoarſe voice, mars 
the mufick of the ſong : Yer, as I will do none for thanks; fo I will re- 
ceive none without payizg them. For Petitions to others, I will never 
put up #ndeccit ones; nor will I, if 1 fail in thoſe, either vex my /elf, 


or diſtaſte too much the denyer. Why ſhould I think he does me an 


injury, when he only but keeps his ozz 2 I like Pedaretus his mirth 


-well, who when he could not be admitted for one of the three hun- 


dred among the Spartans, went away laughing, and ſaid, Ze was hearti- 
ly glad, that the Republic. had three hundred better men than himſelf. 1 
will neither importune too much upon #»willing minds; nor will I be 
ſlow in yielding what I mean to give. For the firſt, with Ovid, 

Et pudet, & metuo, ſemperque eademque precari, 

Ne ſubeant arimo tedia juſta tuo. De Ponto, 4. 15. 

T ſhall both fear and ſhame, roo oft to pray, 

Leſt urged minds to juſt diſdain give way. 
For the other ; I am confident, Auſonius gives good counſel, with 
perſuading reaſons : 
Si bene quid facias, facias cito : nam cito factum, 

Gratum eri* ; ingratum, gratia tarda facit. Epig. 83. 

Diſparc!l: ths purpos'd good : quick courteous deeds, 
C1{e thenks : flow favour, men unthankful breeds. 


PO—_—_ 


Woh XVII. 
$h Of Poverty. 


T 'HE poverty of the poor man, is the leaſt part of his nj In all 

the ſtorms of Forture,he is the firſt that muſt land the ſhock of 
extremity. Poor men are perpetual Sentinels, watching, in the depth of 
night, againſt the inceſlant aſſaults of want ; while the rich lye ſtoved 
in ſecure repoſes? and compals'd witha large abundance. If the Land be 
ruſſeted with a Hoodleſs Famine ; are not the poor the firſt that ſacrifice 
their lives to Hunger 2 If War thunders in the trembling Countries lap, 
-are not the poor thoſe that are expoſed to the Enemies Sword and ont- 
rage ? If the Plague, like a loaded ſpunge, flies, ſprinkling poyſon through 
a populous Kingdom ; the poor are the fruit that are ſhaken from the 
burthen'd Tree : while the 7ich furniſh'd with the helps of Fortwne, 
have means to wind out themſelyes, and turn theſe fad indurances on 
the poor, that cannot avoid them. Like {alt marſhes, rhat lye low ; they 
are ſure, whenſoever the Sea of this World rages, to be firſt under, 
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{| ſome or other misfortune 2 Living no time free, but that, wherein he 
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and imbarren'd with a fretting care. Who like the poor are harrowed 
with oppreſſion, ever ſubje& ro the imperious taxes, and the gripes of 
mightineſs > Continual care checks the ſpirit ; continual labor checks 
the body; and continual inſultation both. He is like one rowled in a 
Veſſel full of Pikes; which way ſoever he turns, he ſomerhing finds 
that pricks him. Yer beſides al theſe, there is another Aga 0 
miſery : and this is, that it maketh men - 7 0 

Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe 

uam quod ridiculos homines facit. Juven. 3.152. 

Unhappy want hath nothing harder in it, 

Than that it makes men ſcorn'd.--— 

Asif the poor man were but Fortunes Dwarf; made lower than the 

reſt of men, to be laughed at. The Philoſopher (tho he were the 2 
mind, and the ſame man) in his ſquallid rags, could nor find admillion, 
when better robes procured both an'open door and reverence. Tho out- 
ward things can add nothing to our eſſential worth: yet, when we are 
judged on,by the help of others outward ſenſes, they much conduce to 
our value or diſ-eſteem. A Diamond ſetin braſs, would be taken for a 
Cryſtal, tho it be not ſo, whereas a Cryſtal ſet in Gold, will by many be 
thought a Diamond. A poor man wiſe, ſhall be thought a foo! ; tho he 
have nothing to condemn him, but his being poor : The complaint is as 
old as Solomon: the wiſdom of the poor is ofoifea ; and his words not h:ard. 
Poverty isa gulf, whereinall partsare ſwallowed. Poor men, tho 
wiſe, are bur like Sattens without a gloſs 2 which every man will re- 
fuſe to look upon. Poverty is a reproach, which clouds the luſtre of 
the pureſt vertue, It turns the wiſe man fool ro humor him that is a fool. 
Good parts in Poverty, ſhew like beauty after fickneſs; pallid and pulingly 
deadiſh. And if all theſe calamities be but attendants, what may we 
judge that ſhe is in herſelf > Undoubtedly, whatſoever we preach of 
contentedneſs in want ; no precepts can ſo gain upon Nature, as to make 
her a Non-ſenfitive. "Tis impoſſible to find content in gnawing penury. 
Lack of things neceſſary, like a heavy load, and an il! ſaddle, is perpe- 
rually n—_——_— of the back that bears it. Extreme Poverty one or 2 a 
Lanthorn, that lights us to all miſeries. And without doubr, when 'ris 
urgent and importunate, it is ever chafing upon the very heart of na- 
ture. What pleaſure can he have in life, whoſe whole /fe is griped by 


does nor live, his feep His mind is ever at jar, either with dc/ire, 
fear, care, or ſorrow : his appetite unappeaſedly craving ſupply of food, 
for his body ; which is either nummed with coll, in 7-94 or ſtew'd 
in ſweat, with /abor: nor can it be, bur it will imbaſe even the pureſt 
metal in man : itwill Alchymy the gold of vertue, and mix it with more 
dull A/lay. Ir will make a man ſubmit to thoſe coarſe ways, which 
another eſtate would ſcorn : nay, it will not ſuffer the foul to ex- 
erciſe that generous freedom, which equal Nature has given it; but 
hales it to ſuch low »natcencies, as pull diſdain upon it. Counſel and 
diſcretion, either quite leave a man ; or elſe are ſo limited, by unre-' 
ſiſtable »eceſſity, as they loſe the brightneſs they uſe to ſhine wirhal. 
Crede mihi miſeros, prudentia prima reliquit, 
Et ſenſus cum re, confiliumque fuzit. 


Believe 


—— 
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Believe it, Wiſdom leaves the man diſtreſt: 
With wealth, both wit and counſel quits the breaſt. 
Certainly, extreme Poverty, is worle than abundance. We may be 
good in plenty, if we will ; in biting penury we cannot, tho, we would. 
In one, the danger is caſual : in the other, it's neceſſitating. The beſt 
iS that which partates of both, and confiſts of neither. He thar hath too 
tittle, wants feathers to fiie withal : He that hath #00 much, is but cum- 
bred with too large a tail. If a flood of wealth could profit us, it would 
be good to ſwim in ſuch a Ses : bur it canneither Ephes our lives, 
nor inrich us after the eyd. I am pleaſed with that Epigram, which is 
ſo like Diogenes, thar it makes him bite in his grave. 
Effetiem, Rex Creſe, tuam, ditifſime regum, 
Vidit apud manes Diogenes Cynicus : 
Conftitit utque procul, [elit majore cachinno 
Concuſſus, dixit : Quid tibi divitie 
Nutr proſunt, Regums Rex 0 ditiſſume, cum fis 
Sicut ego ſolus, me qyoque pawperior ? 
Nam quecunque habui, mecum fero, cum nihil ipſe 
Ex tantis tecum, Craſe, feras opibus. Auton. Epig. 54. 
When the 7ub'd Cynick went ro Zell, and there, 
Found the pale Ghoſt __—_ Creſus bare, 
He ſtops, and jeering till he ſhrugs again, 
Say ; O thou richeſt Xing of Kings, what gain 
Have all thy large heaps brought thee, ſince I ſp 
Thee here alone, and poorer now then I 2 
For, allI had, 1 with me bring : but thou, 
Of all thy wealth, haſt nor one farthing now. 
Of whar little uſe does he make the minutes of this ſame opulent 


| man 2 Surely, Efates be then beſt, when they are likeſt minds that 


be worſt : I mean, neither hot, nor cold : neither diſtended with too 
much, nor narrowly pent with too little > yer nearer toa plenty than 
want. We may be at caſein a room larger than our ſelyes; in a room 
that is /eſs, ,we cannot. We need not uſe more than will ſerve : but 
we cannot uſe /:ſs. We ſee all things grow wiolent, and ſtruggle ; 
when'we would impriſon them in any thing /eſs than chembires, 
Fire, ſhut up, is furious. Exhalations inclouded, break out with 
Thunder. Water compreſfled, ſpurreth through the wee cx 
'Tis harder ro contra&t many grains into one, than to cauſe many 
ſpring out of ove. Where the chanmel is too little for the flood, who 
can wonder at the overflowing ? | 
Duiſquis inops peccat, minus eſt reus, 


Heis leſs guilty, that offends for want, 


cured from, IT wonderat the 7yrants braves, and contempr. 


| leſs, Iwill rather with charity help him that is miſerable, as 7 may be; 
| than deſpiſe him thar is poor, as I would not be. - They have flinry | 
| and ſteeled hearts, that can add calawities tohim, that is already bur 


one intire maſs. 


was the charity of Petronius Arbiter. There is not inthe world, ſuch | 
| another object of pity, as the pinched ftate ; which no man being {e- 
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| /ticeleft; as it would be uprightin ſentencing even againt it ſelf. Nay 
| many timesto gratulate the company, we arc fain to force our ſelyesto 


' | lafe : and where we ſee, there be means to {econd t 


|[provement, without the weak worlds recdy under-propping. Man has no 
; [ſuch comfort, as to be conſcious to himſelf, of the noble deeds of Yey- 
|tue. They ſer himalmoſt on the Throne of a Deity ; aſcend himto an 
 [«-xmovedneſs ;| and take away from him thoſe black fears, that would 
| ipegk him ſtill co be but fragile man. *Tis the ſick and diſeaſed foul 
Ir 


 |earty, diſplayed ina full and divine ſweetneſs. Plaur. Amph. 3.4. 
| Anat, ſapit, ; rete facit, animo quando ol ſequitur ſus. 


; | Dum id modo fiat bono, Nor does it only manifeſt it ſelf in ir ſe/f; but 
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XIX. 
_ Of the Evil in Man from himſelf, and occaſions. 


: "TIS not ſo much want of good, as exceſs of ill, that makes man poſt | 
rolewdneſs. I believe thereare ſparks enow inthe ſou, to flame 
a man, to the moral life of vertue : bur rhar they are quenched by rhe 
putrid fogs of corruption. As fruits of hotter Countries, trank-earth'd in 
colder Climates, have vigour enough in themſelves to be frudZuous ac- 
cording to their nature : but that they are hindred by the chilling nips 
of the air, and the ſoil, wherein they are pr Surely, the ſoul hath 
the reliqu'd Impreſſa's of Divine Vertue ill fo left within her, as ſhe 
would mount her ſelf ro the Tower of Nobleneſs, but thar ſhe is depreſ- 
fed, by an unpaſlable 7 hicket of hindrances; the frailties of the way f 
the current of the World ; and the Armies of Enemies that c:ntinug 
war againſt goodneſs, are ever checking the produttion of thoſe mutions, 
ſhe is pregnant with. When we run into »ew crimes, how we ſchool 
our ſelves when the af is over 2 as if Conſcience had ſtill fo much ju- 


unworthineſs. Til aftions run againſt the grain of the und:filed ſoul : and, 
even while we are a doing them,our hearts chide our hands and rong wes 
for tranſpreſſing: There are few, that are bad ar the firſt, merely, out 
of their love to vice. There is a »obleneſs in the mind of may, Which of 
it ſelf, intitles it to the hatred of whatis ilL. Who is it, that is ſo bottom- 
leſly ill,as to love vice, becauſe it is vice 2 Yet we find,there are ſome ſo 
good, as to love goodneſs purely fpr goodneſs ſake. Nay, vice it ſelf is 
loyed, bur for the ſeeming good thar it carries with it. Even the firſt x, 
thoit were (as St. Auguſtin ſays) originally from the ſoul : yer it was by 
a rilful blindneJs, committed, out of a reipeftoa good, that was look'd 
for by it. *Tis the bodies contagion, which makes the ſoul leprous. In the 
opinion that we all hold, art the firſt infuſing, 'ris wc and immacu- 

1C progreſſions of it, | 
it flies to a glorious height ; ſcorning, and weary of the muddy declin- | 
ing weight of the-4ody. And when we have performed any honourable 


 padtion, how it cheers and lighters it {elf, and man? As if it had no tru: | 
[joy, bur'in ſuch things, as tranſcending the ſenle of the druggy fleſh, 


tended to the blaze, and aſpiring flame of wertue: Nay, then, as if ſhe 
had diſpatched the intent of her creation, ſhe reſts full, inher own a 


at drives us unto unlimited þ ions. Take her as ſhe is in herſelf, 
not dimm'd and thickned. with the miſts of corporality ; then is ſhe a 


When man obeys his mind, he's wiſe, loves, and does right. 
Bur this isnot to be underſtood ar large. For, ſays the ſame Comedian, 


cven 


— 
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| -an, following her, bad found 4+ Square, whereby to dire his /ife. 


]/fea, d fall of the bluſh. 'Tisthe iteration of evil that gives ferehred 
co 


1ter. Mans wiſdems conſiſts not in the net , bur in the well afing of 
whar the world affords him. ow to uſe, is the moſt weighty leſion | 
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ſpiritudlity : making ir indefatigable in trovels, in toils, in wvigilancies ; 
inſenſible in wounds, in death, in tortures. * © | 
: Omnia deficiunt, animus tamen omnia vincit ; 
- Tile etiam wives corpus habere facit: .' Ovid. de Ponto, 2. 7. 
Says the grand Lope-Maſter. 7. 
Though all chings want; all things the ind ſubdues, 
And can new h in fainting feſh infuſe. 
When we find it ſeconded with the prevalent incitations of Litera- 
ture and ſweet Morality : haw- contagious, how comfortable, how 
rowring is ſhe 2 Socrates calls Nature, the reaſon of an honeſt man : as if 


The ſoul that takes a delight in /ewdneſs, is gain'd upon by c#/tam: and 
after an-»»doing, dulling praffice rakes a joy in thac, which ar-fixt did 
daurt with terrowy, [The firſt af#s of fiw, arc for the moſt part rranibling, 


the foul offender. "Tis cafieto know a beginning ſwearer ; he: cannot 
meowh it like the pratiiſed man. He oaths if, a8: comardly Fencer plays; 
on omar anne ror yi as if his hear 

ed a kind of viotence by his zragees yet had rathertakea fepin 
Vice, xhan bc left behind fornor being ie faſhrov. And, - mma 
plunged inwickedneſs, yer would hebe glad tobe thought good. Which 
may {tron,cly argue the Intentions of che Sow/ to be good; ; tho unable 
m——— Swe that is in it. Nay, ag 73a —_ yn. 

5 c2:try y corraption, through , defarts,'t ar n1 

fears to tread: upon. Si» at firſt doesa httle ſtartle the bod: Fire car- 
ries horrogr in her conſidered look,” tho we find a ſhore ity, wn 
che preſent imbraces. There isn16 man, but in his ſog{ diſlikes a new vice, 
before he afts it. And thisdiſtaſte is ſo general; that when c«fom has 
dulld the ſenſe ; yerthe mind ſhames to tranſmicir ſelf ro the 2onge: ; 
as knowing, he which holds 7enets againſt Natural Principles, hall by 
ſhewing'a quick wit, loſe his honeft name- Goodneſs is not 1o-quite ex- 
rinCt 11 en, but that he ſtill flaſhes our a glimmering light, in moral:ty. 
Thowvice in ſome fouls, have got the ſtart on her; yer ſhe makes every 
mans fongne fight for Vices extirpation. He that maintains Vice lawful, 
ſhall have mankind his Enemy. "Tis' gain, not love to 7 reaſon;that makes 
man fall a 7rajtor, A nobte deed does bear a ſper inirielf- They are 
bad-works, that gr oper __ — withal. ny I believe, if we 
examine Nature, t | 2 iatheir performance, 
are bad but by miuſe; norſimply fo in themitelves. Eating, drinking, 
mirth, are dll, but in the manner, or the meaſure ; not at allin the mat- 


of man. And of this we fail, for wang of the ſeeds that be in 
the ſos! : The thorns do firſt choak them ; and then, they awjndle, for 
ack of _—— things will ſtrongly labor for : 7s remove 

Cc 


anney- 

ance ; and to the growth of budding YVertae, He ſpends his time 
well, bmi) cov Natare to hee far ion. Like a rue 
friend, ſhe wiſhes well ro was, butis grown 10 poor, and faln incoſuch 
25 indeed ſhe is nor able. 1 wi her whati can in the way ; 


tho of my ſelf, I be not ableraſer her ſafe in the cnd : and if it bein 


2 ſpiritual | 
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even over the body too ; and that ſo far, har it even converts ittoa|C xs» x. I 
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ſpiritual things, not able to begin. As man has not that free power in 
fimſelf, which firſt he had : fo Iam far from thinking him fo dull, 
to be a patient merely : it was not in the firſt fall ſa», but irreco- 


or no, I think it cannot be ill, of whatſoever good we do, to give 
our God the glory ont. | | 


4. 
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XX. 
Of Preaching. 


| © mr exceſs which is in the defet? of © preaching, has made the Palpit 

ſlighred, I mean, the much bad Oratery we find it guilty of, "Tis 
a wonderto mc,how men can preach ſo little,and fo long : fo long a time, 
and ſo little matter : as if they thought to pleaſe,' by the inculagion of 
their vain Tautoligies. Iſee noreaſon, that fo high a Princeſs ity 
is, ſhould be preſented to the people in the ſordid rags of the tongue : nor 
that he which ſpeaks from the Father of languages, ſhould deliver his, 
Embaſſage in an ill one. A man can never ſpeak too well, where he {peaks 
not too obſcure. Long and diſtended clauſes, are both tedious to: the eay, 
and difficult for their retaining, - A Sextence'well couch'd, takes both 
the ſenſe and the #nderſtanding. Tove not thoſe Cart-rope ſpeechzs ,that 
are longer than the memory of man can fathom. I ſee nor, bur that D;- 
vinity, pur into apt fignificants, might raviſh- as well as Poetry. The 


lures to draw away the Pulpits followers. We complain of drowzineſs 
at a Sermon; whena Play of adoubled length, leads us onſtill wich ala- 
crity. Bur the fault is not all in our ſelves. If we ſaw Divinity acted, 


verably lamed : debilitated, not annihilated. But whether this be true ' 


weighty lines men find upon the Stage, Iamperſuaded, have been the | 


the geſture and variety.would as much invigilate. But itistoo high to be 
bad by Humanity. The Stage feeds both the ear and the eye: and 
through this /atter ſenſe, the Soul drinks deeper draughts. Things a#ed, | 
poſſeſs us more, and are roo more retainable, than the paſſable rones of 
the 2ongue. Beſides, herewe meet with more compoſed language : The 

Dulcia ſermonts, moulded into curious phraſe; tho 'tis to be lamented, ' 
ſuch wits are not ſerto the right tune, and conſorted to Divinity ; who | 
without doubr, well deck'd, will: caſt a far more radiant /u/tre, than | 
thoſe obſcene ſcurrilities, that the Stage preſents us with, tho dreſt and 
ſpangled in their gawdieſt tyre. At a Sermon well drefs'd, what unger- 
ftander can havea motion to ſleep * Divinity well ordered, caſts forth a 
bait, which angles the ſoul into the ear : and how can that cloſe, whan 
ſuch a gueſt ſits in it? Theyare Sermons but of baſer metal, which /cad 
the eyes to ſlumber. And ſhould we hear a continu:d Oration, upon ſuch 
a Subject asthe Stagertreats on, in ſuch words as we hear ſome Sermons, 
I amconfident, it would not only be far more tedious but nauſcous and 
contemptful. The moſt advantage they have. of other places, is, in their 
good Livesand Adions ; For 'tis certain, Cicero and Roſcius are moſt 
compleat, when they both make but one Man. He anſwered well, | 
that after often asking, ſaid ſtill, that Aon was the chiefeſt part of 
an Orator. Surely, the Oration is molt powerful, where the 7ongye is 
diffuſive and ſpeaks in a native decency, even in every limb, A good: 
Orator ſhould pierce the ear, allure the ez, and invade the mind of his! 


heaxer. 


— 


_ 
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hearer. And this is Seneca's opinion : Fit words are better than fine ones : 
[ like not thoſe thar. are in-judiciouſly made ; bur ſuch as be expreſſruely 


he that ſpeaks thus, muſt not look to ſpeak thus every day. AkemYd 
Oration will coſt both ſweat and the rubbing of the brain. And k:mrV/d 
I wiſh it, not frizled, nor curl'd.; Divinity ſhould not laſciviate, Un- 
wormwooded Feſts 1 like well ; bur they are fitter for the Tavery, than 
the Majeſty of a Temple, Chriſt taught the People with Anthority. Gravi- 
ty becomes the Pulpit. . Demoſthenes confeſt he became an Orator, 


ubſtantials. Wit, procur'd by Wine, is, forthe moſt part, like the'ſpark- 
lings inthe cup, when 'tis filling : they brisk it fora moment, bur die im- 
mediately. I admire the valour of ſome men, that before their Studies, 
dare aſcend the Pulpit ; and do there take more pains, than they have 
done intheir Library. Burt having donethis, I wonder not, that they 
there ſpend ſometimes three hours, bur to weary the People into ſleep. 
And this makes ſome ſicli fugitive Divines, that like cowards, they run 
away from their Text. Words are not all, nor Matter is n6t all ;/ nor Ge- 
ſtare : yertogether, they are. "Tis much moving in an Orator, when the 
Soul ſeems to ſpeak, as well as the tongue. . St, Auguſtin lays, Tally was 
admired more for his tongue, than his mind; Ariſtotle-more for his 
mind,than his tongue; but Plato for bath. And {urely, nothing decks an 
Oration more, thana Judgment able well roconceiye and utter. 1 know, 


but in all times, a waſhed Language hath much prevailed. And even 
the Scriptures, (tho I know nor the Z7ebrew) yer I belicye they are 
en'd ina tongue of deep expreſſion : wherein, almoſt every word, 
path a Metaphorical ſenſe, wich does illuſtrate by ſome allufron. 'How 
Political is Moſes in his Pentatuch > How Philoſophical Fob > How maſſie 
and ſententious is Solomon in his Proverbs * How quaint and flamingly 
amorous in the Canticles 2 How grave and ſolemn in his Ecclefraſtes 2 
Thar in the world, there is not ſuch another diſſeRion of the world 
as it. How were the Jews aſtoniſhed at Chriſt's Dodrine > How elo- 
quent a pleader is Paul at the Bar ? In diſputation how ſubtle » And | 
he that reads the Fathers, ſhall find them, as if written with a criſped 
Pen. Nor is it ſuch a fault as ſome would make it, now and then, 
to let a Philoſopher or a Poet, come in and wait, and give a Trencher 
at this Banquet. St. Paul is Precedent for it. I wiſh no man to be 
foo dark, and full of ſhadow. There is a way to be pleafingly plain, 
and ſome have found ir. Nor wiſh I any man to 4-toral neglect of 
his hearers. Some Stomachs riſe at ſweet-meats. He prodigalsa Mine 
of Excellency, that laviſhes a terſe Oration to an Apron'd Auditory. 
Mercury himſelf may moye his tongue in vain, if he has none to hear 
him, but a Nor-intelligent.. They that ſpeak, to children, afſume a 
pretty /iſping. Birds are caught by the counterfeit of their-own 
ſhrill notes. There is a Magick in the Tongue, can charm the wild 
man's motions. Eloguence is a Bridle, wherewitha-wiſe man rides the 
Monſter of the World, the People. - He that ; hears, has only thoſe 
affettions that thy tongue will give him. 
Thou mayſt give ſmiles or tears, which joys do blot: 
Or Wrath to Judges, which themſelyes have not. - 
F 


You 


by | 
ſpending more Oy/ than Wine. This is too fluid an Element to beger |: 


God hath choſen by weak things, to confound the wiſe : yerI ſee nor | 


feqnificant:that lead the mind to ſomething, beſide the naked r:rm7. And | 


* _ 
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| ir. Twill honor her, inher plain trim : bur I will wiſh romeer her in 


that ſhe is more perl 


| vity, he treaſures up, againſt rhe day of advantage, for the confounding 


RESOL/ES. 
You may ſee it in Tucay's words : 
Flet fi flere jubes, gaudet, gaudere coattus : 
Et te dante, capit Judex, quam non habet fram. 
I grieve, that any thing ſo excellent as Divinity is, ſhould fall into a 


futriſh handling. Sure, rho other interpoſures do eclipſe hey; yer this 
is a principal. I never yet knewa good Tongue, that wanted ?ars to hear 


her graceful Jewels : not that they give addition to her goodneſs : bur 
uaſive in working on the ſoul ſhe meers with. 
When I meet with Worth which I cannot over-loye, I can well en- 
dure thar Art, which is- a means to heighten liking. ConfeZtons that 
are cordial are not the wore, bur the better fot 'being gilded; 


__— 


XXL 
Of Reconciling Enemies. 


"T5 much ſafer to reconcile an Enemy,than to — him. Pi&ory de-; 
prives him of his power ; but Reconciliation, of his will: and there 
is leſs danger in a will which will not hart, chan in a power, which cannot. 
The power is not ſo apt ro tempt the will, as the ill is ſtudious to find 
out means. Beſides,an Exemy is a perpetual Spy,uponthy ations; aWatch, 
to obſerve thy fails, and thy excivrfions. All which, intime of his Capr- 


of him that hath bean his Detainer. When heis free fromthy power, 
his malice makes him nimble-eyed ; apt to note a fault, and publiſh it : 
and with a trained conſtrwtion, to deprave thoſe rhings, that. thy in- 
tents have told thy ſoul are honeft. Like-the Crocodile, he ſlimes thy 
way, to make theefall ; and when thou art down, he infidiatesthy in- 
trapped life ; and with the warmeſt blood of rhy. /ife, fattens his in- 
ſuing envy. Thy ways he ſtrews with — and invenomings. . Thy 
vices heſets, like S. Pa/'s, on higtt: for the gaze of the world, and the 


that none may note them. Certainly, 'tis a mifery ro haveany Enemy, 


ways corrupt the fair temper of our Reputations, In which this 4d; 


tives to uncredit them. -It was a Spawn of Machiavel, that 4 ſlander once 
a harbour, and traft, The baggage-world defireth'6f her ſelf to-ſcar the 


leaps, and flies then to-imbracemenr of the thing ſhe wiſhed for: where, | 
with-a: tharp-ſer appetite; ſhe quarries on the prey ſhe meets withal.. 
When Senecaasked the Queſtion, ho we homini inimiciſſimum > Seneca 


is any thing left unatrempred, which may induce our damage. 
many times the danger is the more; becauſe we ſee ir not. If our E- 
nemy be Noble, he will bear himſelf valiantl, and ſcorn to giye us an 


advantage againſt him : tho his own judicious forwardneſs, may pur us 


anſwers, Alter Homo. Our Enemges ſtudies are the plots of our r9in: nor | 
| And} 


to} 


A. 
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ſcatter'd City: Thy vertnes, like S. Faith's, he placeth under ground,| 


either very powerful, or very malicious. If chey cahnot wound upon|. 
proofs, they will do it yet upon /ikelihoods : and fo by degrees and fly 


vantage cannot be helped ; that the Multitude will fooner believe them} 
than our ſelves. For Afirmations are apter to win belief,” than Nega-| 


raiſed, will ſearce ever die, or fail of frnding ſome, that will allow it both | 
face,thar is fairer than ſhe; - and therefore, when ſhe finds occaſion, ſhe} 


—— — 
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tothe worſe, let his worth perſuade thee to an atonement. He that can be 
a worthy Enemy ; will, reconcil'd, be a worthier Friend, He thatin a Juſt 
cauſe, can valiantly fight againſt thee ; can in a like cauſe, fight as valiantly 
for thee, If he be unworthy, reconcile him too : tho there be nothing elle 
gain'd, but ſtilling of a ſcandalous tongue ; even that will be worth thy 
labour. Uſe him asa Friend in outward fairneſs : bur beware him, as an 
Enemy, apt to re-aſſume his Arms. He that is a baſe foe, will hardly be 
bur falſe in friendſbip. Enemies, like Miners, are ever working,to blow 
up our untainted names. They {pit a poyſon, that will freckle the beaut 
of a good report : and that fame which is white and pure, they ſpot with 
the puddled ſprays of the tongue : For, they cannot but ſometime ſpeak 
as they think : and this St. Gregory will perſuade us to believe : That 
Flumana m:ns, omnem quem inimicum tolerat, etiam iniquun & impium 
putat : All men think their Enemies ill. If it may be done with hozor, 1 
ſhall think it a work of good diſcretion, to regain a violent Adverſary. 
But to do it ſo, as it pulls a poorneſs on a mans ſelf; rho ir be ſafe, is 
worſe than to be conquer'd: in a manful conteſtation. Friendſhip is not 
commendable, when it riſes from diſhonorable Treaties. Burt he thar 
upon good terms, refuſes a reconcilement, may be ſtubborn, but not va- 
liant, nor wiſe. Whoſoever thou art, that wilfully continueſt an Enc- 
my, thou teacheſt him to do thee a miſchief if he can. I will think that 
endeavour ſpent to purpoſe, that either makes a Friend, or unmakes an 
Enemy. In the one, a Treaſure is won; in the other, a Szege is raiſed. 
When one ſaid, he was a wiſe Xing, that was kind to his Fiend; and 
ſharp to his Enemies: Says another, Ze is wiſer, that can retain his 
friends in their love ; and make his Enemies like them. 
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XXII. 
Of our ſenſe of abſent Good. 


Urely, the Mad-worm hath wilded all Zumanity ; we ſweat for what 
c ) we loſe. before we know we haveit. We eyer dote moſt on things 
when they are wanting; before we poſſeſs them, we chaſe them with an 
eager run : When we have them, we ſlight them: When they are gore, 
we ſink under the wring of ſorrow, for their loſs. © Infatuated eftate of 
Man That the injoyment of a pleaſure, muſt diminiſh ir: Thar per- 
petual uſe muſt make it, likea' Pyramid, _ {elf by degrees, 
til it grows at laſt to a puniZum, toa nothing. With what undelayable 
heat, does the lime-twig'd Lover court a deſerving Beauty? Which, 
when he obtains, is far ſhort of that content it promiſed him : Yet he 
again no ſooner loſes it, but he over-eſteems it, to an hyperbolical ſum. 
Preſence drowns, or mightily cools contentment : and abſence ſeems to 
be a torture, that afflicts —_ when moſt ſtretched. Want teacheth us 
the worth of things more truly. How ſweet a thing ſeems Liberty, 
to one immur'd in a caſe of walls > How dear a jewel is health to him 
that tumbles in diſtempered blood? Is it ſo, that Pleaſure, which is an 
airy conſtitution, cannot be graſped bya real body 2 Or do we ſo empty 
our ſelves in the fruition, that wedo init, pour out our appetites alſo? 
Or is content ſuch a ſlender title, that 'tis nothing but the preſent now ; 
fled ſooner than enjoy'd ? Like the report of a /oud-tongu'd Gun, ceas'd 
F 2 
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| think on future things, or paſſed. When benefits are loſt,” the mind 
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2s ſoon as heard, withour as - thing to ſhew it has been, ſave re- 
membrance only. We defire long, and pleaſe our ſelves with hope, | 
We enjoy and Me ether : then we ſce what we have forgone 
and grieve. Ihave known many, that have lov'd their dead friends 
better, than ever wm did in rheir /ife time. There is (if I haye 
given you the right ſenſe) a like complaint in the fineny Lyrick. | 
0 quiſqus velit impias 
_ Cedes, & rabiem tollere cynicam; 
Si querit, Pater urbium 
Subſcribi fkatuis, indomitam audeat 
Refrenare licentiam, 
Clarus poſt genitis : quatenus (hew nefas !) 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, | 
Sublatam tx oculis querimus invidi. Hor, Od. 1. 3. 24. 
They that ſtrive to chaſe away 
ughters and inteſtine War : 
That would have dum' Statues lay, 
Theſe their Cities Fathers are : 
Let them their own wild luſts rame, 
They ſhall nor live, till dead. (O Fate!) 
We envious, hare ſafe Verrues name : 
_ wy wo we-figh our widowed _ 

e adore the bleſſings that we are depriv'd of, An eftate ſquan- 
derd in a wazton waſte, ſhews better in the »iſs, than Kirk —_ 
the »ſe on'r. Peſſe » bluncs the rhoxght and apprehenfion. Thinking 
is propereſt to that, which is abſent. We enjoy the preſent : but we 


has time to recount the ſeveral worths : Which, after a conſiderate 
ſearch, ſhe finds to be many more, than the »nexamining poſſeſſion told 
her of, We ſee morexin the &diſcompoſure of a Watch, 74. we can, 
when 'tis ſet together. *Tis a true one ; Bleſſings appear nor, till they 
are vaniſhd, The Comedian was then ſerious, when he writ, 
T am denique homines noſtra intellighmus bona, 
Gurmgue in poteftute hubaimus, #4 anifimus. Plaur. Capt. x, 2. 
Fond men, till we have loſt the goods we had, | 
Pry ir not what war 3,19 Were. 
Tis folly to n e preſent ; en,to grive that we have nep- 
lefted. Surxly hedoeebelt ther is carefal to preſerve the bleſſings he ns 
———_ and when chey muſt take their feaves, to let them! 
go'without ſorrowing, or over-ſs them. Vain arethoſe lame nrari- 
ons that have no berter fruit, than t — of the ſosl, that' 
owns them, I would adda thirteenth real /xbvr, to the frirmed twelur :\ 
or do any thing thar ics in xvble man, to pleaſure or e the {ife of" 
a friend. But dead once ; all that rears can do, is only toſhew the world' 
our weaknets. Iſpeak bur my elf, a foo/, ro do that which reaſon tells' 
meis anreaſonable. It was the Hy wei Aittate, That he which 1a- 
ny the y_ of hows laments, _ thac Man was'a Man. 1co 
ta ared-rojal, inthe Kinply David, w nto warm this jo) | 
when the Zafamnrs blood x44 cold : Asif raked which che loft, 
had aiſcloudrd is ewdarkned heart. 1 will apply my Rf ro the preſenr; 
to it, to <ajoy it. Bur, mever be tz for the tofs of thar, 
| which 
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which I cannot keep ; nor can regain. When I have a bleffize, 1 will 
reſpe ir, 1 will cv? it, as ardently as any may, And when 'tis gone, 
| confeſs, I would grizve as little. And this I chink I may well do, 
yet owe a dear r:ſp:i ro the memory of that I loft. 


— 
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XXII. 
That no Man can be good to all. 
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would undertake to read. the mind in the body. Some to try his kill, 
brought him a /uxurious fellow, that in his youth, had been expos'd | 
to toy! : ſeeing his face tann'd and his hands leather d with a hardened | 
skin, he wasat a ſand. Whereupondeparting, the man ſneez2d, and ' 
Cleanthes ſays, Now know the man, he is effeminate. For great la- | 
borers rarely ſneeze. Judgment is apt to err, when it paſſeth upon ' 
things we know not. Every man keeps his ina, if he liſts, ina La- | 
byrinth. The heart of Man, to Man, is a room i»ſcrutable. Into | 
which, Nature has made no certain window, but as himſelf ſhall pleaſe 
to open, One man ſhews himſelf tro me, to another, he is ſhut up. | 
No man can either /ike all, or be liked of all. God doth not pleaſe al. 
Nay, think it may ſtand with Divinity, as men are, to ſay, he can- 
not. - Man is infinitely more impotent. I will ſpeak of every man 
as I find. If I hear he hath been z// ro others,. I will beware him, 
but not condemn him, till I hear his own Apology. 

Qui ſtatuit aliquid, parte inaudita altera, 

LEquum licet ſtatuerit, haud £quus eft. Sen.in Med AQ. 2. 

' Who judgment gives, and will but one fide hear, 

'Tho he judg right, is no good Juſticer. 
| The Nature of many men is abſtruſe : and not to be eſpy'd, at an 
inſtant. And without knowing this, I know nothing that may war- 
rant my Sentence. As I will not too far believe reports from others: 
So I will never cenſure any man, whom I know not izternally ; nor 
ever thoſe, but ſparing and with modeſty. | 


XXIV. 
That Man ought to be extenſively good. 


Find in the Creation,the firſt bleſſing God gave Man, was, Be fruitful 
and multiply. And this I find impoſed by a precepr, not a promiſe. It 
being a thing ſo neceſſary, as God would not leave it, but almoſt in an 
impulſive quality. And withalto ſhew us that (even from the beginning) 
mans happineſs ſhould conſiſt, in obeying Gods commands. All men love 
to live in poſterity. Barrennels isa curſe ; and makes men unwilling to | 
die. Men, rather than they will want inſuing memory, will be ſpoken | 
by the handed Statue: Or by the long-laſting of ſome inſenſate mony-, 
ment. When bragging Cambyſes would compare himſelf with his F4-} 
ther Cyrus, and ſome of his flatterers told him, hedid excel him : Stay, 
ſays Creſus ; you are not his equal, for he left a Son behind him. . As 
if he were an imperfet? Prince, that leaveth an wnhelmed State. When 
Philip viewed his young Son Alexander, he {aid, he could than be con- 
rent to die. Conceit.of a ſurviving name, {weetens Deaths Aled potion. 
'Tis for this, weſolove thoſe that are to preſerve us in extended ſuc- 
ceſſions. There was ſomething more in it, than the nake4 jecr, when 
Ceſar ({eeing ſtrangers at Rome, with Whelps and Monkies in their in- 
dulgent laps) asked, if they were the children that the women of thoſe 
Lands brought forth. For he thought ſuch r2ſpedZful love, was due to 
none, .but a {elf-extracted ofipring: Nor is this only in the baſer part f 
man,the body ; but even in the ſagacious ſoul. The firſt AR God requires 
of a Convert, is be fruitful. The good mans goodneſs, lies not hid in him- 

ſelf 
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ſelf alone: he is ſtill frenghening of his weaker brother. How ſoon 
il, if there were not propazation both 
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XXV. 
Of the horror Sin leaves behind. 


7O willing Sin wasever itithe a diſpleafing ; yer, is it not ſooner 
paſt, than diſtaſteful. Tho pleaſure merries the Senſes for a while : 
yet horror after vultures the #nconſuming heart; and thoſe which carry 
the moſt pleafing taſts, fir us with the largeſt reludtations. Nothing {o 
ſoon, can work ſo ſtrange a change: Now inthe height of delight ; Now 
in the depth of horror. - Damned Satan | That wich Orphean airs, and 
dextrous warbles, lead'(t us to the Flames of Hell: and then, with a con- 
tempt derideſt us. Like a cunning Cowrtizan, that dallies the Ruffanto 
'undo himſelf, and then pays him with a fleer, and ſcorn. Or,as ſome 
men will do'to a defired beauty, vow; and promiſe that, in the heat o 
paſſion, which they neyer mind to ſtand unto. Herein only is the je 
ference : Gratitude, atid good nature; may ſometimes make them peni- 
tent, and feck forme 'way to ſariffe; whereas, he that yields'to rhe | 
| wo07ng Devil, does bur" mire augment his tyr amy. For when we meet 
with 72noble ſpirits, tlie more obedience; ' is a cauſe of the worſer uſe. 
How often; and how infinitely are we abaſed * with' what Maſques and 
Triamphs are we led to deſtruction? Fooliſh, beſotted, degenerate Man / 
That having {o. often experimemed his juggling, wilt yer believe his 


H&ions, and his turfed Mines: as if he had not many ways to one de» 
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| Natures excellency, and all the graces of a modeſt countenance : while 
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ſtroying end : or could bring thee any "ax'th and init not aimat thine 
overthrow. Knowelt thou not, that he ſows his ?ares by night ; and in his 
Baits, hides all he knows may hurt thee 2 Arenot all thoſe delights he 
brings us, like traps we ſet for Vermine, charitable, but to kill > Does 
he not firſt pitch his r0jls, and then. 7472 us abour to 3»ſnare us 2 He 
ſhews us nothing but a tempting face ;. where he hath counterfeited 


whatſoeyer is infedive, is vailed over with the exaQeſt dreſs of comeli- 
neſs. When our ſouls thirſt after pleaſure, we are call'd as Beaſts with 
fodder to the laughter-houſe : or as Boys catch Horſes with provender in 
their hands to ride them. Ul ations are perpetual perturbations : the! 
puniſhment that follows, is far more grievous, than the performance was 
delightful : and the guilt is worſe than the puniſbment. 
_— pati panam, quam meruiſſe, minus. 
he moſt ſmart is, to think we have deſerv'd it. 

F'll give you the Story. A Pythagorean bought a pair of Shoos upon 
truſt ; the Shoomaker dies ; the Philoſopher is glad, and thinks them 
gains : but awhile after, his conſcience twitches him, and becomes a 
perpetual chidey : he repairs to the hoſe of rhe dead, caſts in his mony, 
E ith theſe words; There, take thy due ; Thou liveſt to me, though dead to 


ved honeſty. Thele grieve but once, the other are continually grating 
upon our quiet....He diminiſhes his own contentment, that would add to 
it, by «»lawf#lneſs-; looking only on the beginning, he thinks not to 
what end, the end. extendeth. 'Tis indiſcretion that is Z7are-fighted. 
O Demi, iftuc eſt ſapere, non quod ante pedes modo eft | 
Videre ; ſed etiam illa que futura ſunt proſpicere. 
| tell thee Demea, Wiſdom looks as well T7erent. Adelph. 3. 3 
To things to come as thole that preſent are. 
This differenceth a wiſe man and a fool. The firſt, begins in the end ; 
the orher ends in the beginning. I will rake a part of both, and fix one 
eye on the 4#, another on the Conſequence. So if I ſpy the Deyil be 
ſrrouded in the following train, I will ſhur: the door againſt the pleaſure 
itſelf, tho it comes like a Lord, under a pretence of honouring me. | 


-[and not to perform them, is. neg/e#. When we think not of God ar 


| deputics. If thoſe forbear, rhe Meretricious world claps our cheeks, 


cd 
XXVI. | 
Of Man's Imperfeftion. 


IIs, 


(Y my ſelf, what can 7 do without the hazard of erring > Nay, 
Y what can 7 think > Nay, what can 7 not do, or not think? even\ 
my beſt b»fineſs, and my beſt vacancy, are works of offence and errox. 
Uncomfortable conſtitution of man ; that canſt not bur be bad, both in 
attion, and forbearance ! Corruption mixeth with our pureſt devetions-| 


all, weare impious, and wngrateful : when wedo, we are not able to 
think aright. mperfettion {ways in all the weak diſpatches of the pal- 
fied ſoul. If the Devil be abſent, our own frailties are his tempti 8 


and fonds us to a cozening fail. So which way ſoever we turn, weare 
ſure to be 4:ttex with the one, or the other head of this Cerberus. To 


what] 


all befide. Certainly, ill gotten gains are far worſe than loſſes with preſer-] 
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what can we intend our ſelves, wherein there is not a Devil to intrap 
us? If we pray, how he caſts in wandring thoughts, or by our eyes, 


hath the fame pollcy, and prejudicates our opinion with the Man, or 
part of his 4o&rine. If we read, he perſuades us to let Reaſon Jude, 
as well as Faith : So, meaſuring by a falſe rule, he would make us be- 
lieve, Divinity is much ſhort of what it ſhews for. If we do good works, 
he would poyſon them with Phariſaiſm, and makes us, by over-valujng, 
loſe them. , If we do 11, he incoutrages us to a continuance: and at 
laſt accuſes us. If nothing, we neglect the good we ſhould do. If we 
ſleep, he comes in dreams, and wantoneth the ill-inclining ſoul. If 
we wake, we miſpend our time ; or, at beſt, do 700d, not well. So, 
by bad circumſtances, poyſon a well intended principle. Even Ations 
of n:cefſity we diſpatch not without a fair; we drinkto exceſs; and 
the drowning of the brain. We eat, not to fatisfie Nature, but to 
over-charge her, and to wenerate the unbridled ſpirits. As a Mill- 
wheel is continually turn'd round, and ever drenched with a new 
ffream : fo are we always hurried with ſucceſſions of various fins. 
Like Arrows ſhot in mighty winds, we wander from the Bow that 
ſent us. . Sometime we think we do things well : but when they are 
paſt, we are ſenſible of the ireokgrefſon We progreſs in the ways 
of Vice, and are conſtant in »othing, but perpetual efending. You 
may ſce the thoughts of the whipping Saryriſt, how divine they are : 

Mobilis, & waria eſt ferme natura malorum: 

Cum ſcelus admittunt, ſupereſt conſtantia : quid fas, 

Atque nefas tandem incipiunt ſentire, peradtts 

Criminibus : tamen ad mores natura recurrit 

Dammatos, fixa & mutari neſcia : nam quis 

Peccandi finem poſuit fibi > quando recepit 

Ejettum ſemel attrita de fronte ruborem ? 

Quiſnam hominum eſt, quem tu contentum videris uno 

Flagitio > ==—— Juven. Sat. 13. 

Nature is motive in the queſt of ill: 

Started in miſchief: all our ableſt skill 

Cannot know right from wrong, till wrong be done : 

Fix'd Nature, will to condemn'd cuſtoms run 

Unchangedly. Who to his fins can ſer 

A certain end? When hath he ever met 

Bluſhes once from his hardned forchead thrown ? 

Who is it ſins, and is content with one ? 
Surely there will not a a» be found, that is able to anſwer to theſe 
queries. Their ſouls have cieled eyes, that can ſee nothing but per- 
fetion, in their own /abers. It is not to any man. given, abſolutely 
to be abſolute. I will not be too forward in cenſuring the works of 
others; nor will I ever do any, that I will not ſubmir to judgement, 
and corretion : yet fo, asI will be able to give a reaſon, why I have 
order d them, as the world ſees. 
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ſteals away our hearts, to ſome other object than God! If we hear, he | 
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RXVII. 
Of curioſity in Knowledg. 


Ry Ours wraps a man in ſuch a miſt of Errors, as his own curie/ty, 
in ſearching things beyond him. How happily do they live, that 
know nothing, but-what is neceſſary > Our knowledg doth but ſhow us 
our jgncrance. Our moſt ſudious ſcrutiny, is but a diſcoveryof what we 
cannot know. We ſee the effe?, but cannor gueſs at the -» Learning 
is like a River, whoſe head being far in the Land, is, at firlt r;/12g, little, 
and cafily viewed : but, ſtill as you go, it gapeth with a wid:r bank : not 
without pleaſure, and delightful winding ; while it is on both ſides ſer 
with rrees,and the beautiesof various flowers. Bur ſtill the further you 
follow it, the deeper and the broader 'tis? Till at laſt, it z»wavzs it ſelf in 
the wnfathow'd Ocean ; There you ſee more water; but no- ſhore,no end 
of that liquid fluid vaſtneſs. In many things we may found Nature, in 
the ſhallows of her revelations. We may trace her to her ſecond cauſes ; 
but beyond chem, we meet with nothing but the puzzle of the ſoul, 
and the dazle of the minds dim eyes. While we ſpeak of things that are, 
that we may diſſet?, and have power, and meays to find the cauſes, there 
is ſome pleaſure,ſome certainty.But,when we come to Metaphyfics to long 
buried Antiquity,and unto unreveal'd Divinity,weare in a Sea, which is 
deeper than the ſhort reach of the line of May. Much may be gained by 
ſtudious inquifition; but more will ever reſt, which Man cannor diſc wer. 
I wonder at thoſe, that will aſſume a knowledg of all ; they are un- 
wiſely aſhamed of an ignorance, whichis not diſgracive. *Tis no ſhame for 
man not to know that, which is not in his poſſibilzty. We fill the world 
with cruel brawls, in the obſtinate defence of that, whereof we might 
with more honor,confeſs our ſelves to be iznorant. One will tell us our 
Saviours diſputations among the Dofors. Another, what became of 
Moſes body. A third, what place Paradiſe ſtood : and where is local 
Hell. Some will know Heavenas perfeAly, as if they had been harricd 
abour in every Sphere: and I think they may. Former Writers would 
have the Zones inhabitable ; we find them by experience, temperate. 
St. Auguſtine would by no means indure the Antipodes : weare now 0 
nothing morecertain. Every Age both confutes old Errors, and begers 
new. Y etſtill are we more i»taxzled, and the further we go, thenearer 
weapproach a Sr that binds us. He that went furtheſt inthcſe rhings, 
we find ending with a cenſure of their vanity, their vexation. *Tis que- 
ſtionable, whether the progreſs of Learning hath done more hurt, or 
good, whether the Schools have not made more Queſtions than they 
have dccided ; where have we ſuch peaccable, and Houriſhing Com- 
mon-wealths, as we have found among thoſe, which have not ſo much 
'o had the knowledg of Letters 2 Surely,thele fruitleſs and enigmatic quz- 
trons, are bones the Devil hath caſt among us,that while we frive for 
a vain conqueſt in theſe toys, we forger the prize we ſhould run for. The 
Husbandman that looks not beyond the Plough and the Syrhe, is in 
much more quier, than the divided brain of the Statiſt, or the Scholay. | 
Who will not approve the judgment of our Modern Epigrammatiſt 2 
Tudice me, ſolt ſemperque perinde beati 

Sunt, quicunque (ciunt omnia, quique nihil. 
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If I may judg, they only happy ſhow, 
Which door nothing, or elſe all things know. 


In things whereof I may be certain, I will /abor to be inftruted. Bur, 
| when I come where wn loſeth her /c/f'; I will be content with re- 


' 


judg what may be diſcovered. 


| XXVIIL 
7 Of being .Overvalued. 


' IS an inconvenience for a Man to be counted wiſer than ordinary. 

If he be a Swperjor, it keeps him from diſcerning what his /nfe- 
riors are. For, their opinion of his piercing judement, makes them to 
| diſſemble themſelves ; and firs them with a care, not only to hide their 
defefts, bur to ſhew him only, the beſt of themſelves. Like ill comple- 
xion'd women, that would fain be miſtaken for fair ; they paint molt 
cunningly, where they know a blemiſh, or skar; eſpecially, when they 
are to incounter with thoſe, that be naturally beautiful. Worth in o- 
thers, and defe#t in our ſelves, are two motives,that induce us to the 
 gilding of our own imperfections. When the Sun-bak'd Peaſant goes to 
feaſt it with a Gentleman, he waſhes, and bruſbes, and kerfies himſelf in 
his FZoly-day clothes. When the Gentleman comes to him, he does fine 
up his homely beafe, and covers his clayed floor, with the freſhneſs of a 
ruſty carpet : and all is, that he may appearas aboye himſelf : while he 
is to meet with one thar is ſo ind:ed. If he be an equal, men are fore- 
opinion'd of him for a politic man: and inany matters of weighty com- 
merce, they will ſtudy to be more cautelous of him, thanthey would 
of an uneſteemed man. So he ſhall be {ure to conclude nothing, bur up- 
on harder conditions for himſelf. General Fames warn us to adviſed 
contratts, He thart is to play with a cunning Fencer, will heed his 
Wards, and Advantage more ; who, were he to meet with one «nsk:/- 
ful, he would zeglec?, or not think of them. Strong oppoſition reaches 
oppoſition ro'be ſo. I have ſeen a riſing Favorite laid ar, to be trod in 
the du? - while the «noted man, hath paſs'd with the greater quiet, 
and gain: Report both makes Fealoufies where there are none, and"in- 
creaſeth thoſe that there are. If he be an inferior, he isoftena man 
of unwelcome ſociety. He is thought one of t00 prying an obſervation : 
and that he looks further into our ations, than we would have him 
ſearch. For there be few, which do not ſometimes do ſuch acorns, 
as they would not have diſcretion ſcan. Tntegrity it ſelf, would not 
be awed with a blabbing Spy. I know, the obſerver may fail as well as 
the oth:r + bur we all know Natures to be ſo compoſed, 

Aliena melins ut videant, & judicent, quam ſua. 
That they ſee more of others than their own. 

We judg of others, by whar they ſhould be : of our ſelves, by what we 
are. No man has preeminence,but wiſhes to preſerve it in an unpruned 
fate ;- which while an inferior notes of imperfedtion, he thinks, doth 
ſuffer detriment : io he rather ſeeks to be rid of his company, than de- 
ſires to keep him, as the watch of his ways. Let me have but ſo much 
| G's 25 wiſdom, 


tiring admiration. Why ſhould I rack my Brains, for unproficable | 
impoſſibilities > T oy I cannot know how much is hid; 1 may ſoon 


| 


| 
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| 7iſdom, as may orderly manage my ſelf, and thy mears ; and I hall ne- | 
ver care tobe digited,with a 7 hat is he. I wiſh, not to be eſteemed wiſer 
than uſual : They that are ſo, do better in coxcealing ir, than in tel- 
ling the wor/d. Thold it a greater injury to be overvalued, than wndey. 
For, when they both ſhall come to the ouch, rhe one ſhall riſe with 
praiſe, while the other ſhall decline with ſhame. The fr hath more 
incertain'd honor ; but leſs ſafety: The latter is humbly ſecure; and 
what is wanting in renown, is made up in a better bleſſing, quiet. 
There is no d:trat#ion worle than to over-praiſe a man. For whilſt 
his worth comes ſhort of what report doth ſpeak him : his own a&Fions 
are eyer giving the le to his honor. 


XXIX. 
That Miſconceit has ruin'd Man. 


O® own follies have been the only cauſe, to make our lives #x- 
comfortable. Our error of opinion, our cowardly fear of the worlds 
worthleſs cenſure, and our madding after any i= Gold, have bram- 
bled the way of Yertue, and made it far more difficult than indeed it 
is. Yertue hath ſuffered moſt by thoſe which ſhould uphold her : | 
That now'we feign her to be, not what ſhe &, but what our fondneſs 
makes her, a Zil almoſt unaſcendable, by the roughnels of a craggy 
way. We force indurance on our ſelves, to wave with the wanton tail 
of the world: We dare not do thoſe Hangs that are /awf4l, leſt the 
wandring world miſeonſtrue them : And it we wereto look more to 
what we ſhould be thought, than to what we ſhould refolvedly be. As 
if the Poet writ untruth, when he tells his friend, that, 
Virtus, repulſs neſcia ſordide, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus : 
Nec ſumit, aut ponit ſecures 
Avbitrio got Aurs. Hor. Od. 1. 3. 2. 
Vertue, muddy cenſures ſcorning, 
With unſtained Z7onor ſhines : 
Without vulgar breaths {uborning. 
Takes the Throne, and Crowns reſigns. 

Ner does ſhe live in perury; as ſome have ill imagined : tho ſhe! 
_ in bans yet "7 oes in Paradiſe : and _ is the Spirit 
of joy, youthful in perpetual life. Yertueisa competent fruition of a lawful 
pleefive ; which we may well uk {o far, as it brings not any kf in 
ſequel. How many have thought it the Summun bouwm ? Antiſthenes was 
of opinion, thar it had ſufficient init, to make a man perfectly happy : 
to the attaining of which, he wanted nothing but a Socratis frength. 
Shall we think goodneſs to be the height of p are in the other world; 
and ſhall we be ſo mad, as to think it here the ſufferance of miſery 2 
Surely *twas none of God's intent, to ſquare zwar out for ſorrows. In 
our ſalutes, in our prayers, we Wiſh and invoke Zeaven for the happi- 
neſs of our friends : and ſhall we be {o unjuſt, or ſo uncharitable, as 
to with-hold it from our ſelves ? As if we ſhould make it a faſhion, to 
be kind abroad, and diſcourteous at home. I do think nothing more 
lawful, than moderately to ſatisfic the pleaſing defires of Nature ; fo as 


they | 


— 
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hey infringe not Religion, hurt not our ſelves, or the commerce of hu- 
man ſociety. Laughing is afaculty peculiar to Man : yet as if it were 
given us for inverſion, no creature lives ſo miſerable, fo diſconſolate. 
Why ſhould we deny to uſe that lawfully, which Natwre hath made 


for pleaſure in imployment ? Vertue hath neither ſo crabbed a face, nor 
{o auſtere a look, as we make 'her. Tis the world, that choaking up 


and how healthful do thoſe things live, that follow harmleſs Nature ? 
They weigh not what is paft, are intent on the PR and never ſol- 
licitous of what is to come : They are better pleaſed with comenient 
food than dainty : and that they eat not to diſtemper, but to noariſh, to 
ſatisfie. They are wellarrayed with what Nature has given them: 
and for rayment, they are never clad in the ſpozls of others ; bur the 
Flies, the Beaſts, the Fiſhes, may, for all them, welcome Age in their 
own Silks, Woolls, and Scarlets. They live like Children, innocently 
{porting with their Mother Nature : and with a pretty kind of harm- 
leſneſs, they hang upon her nurfing breaft. How rarely find we any 
diſeaſed, but by 7 A miſ-uſing them 2 Otherwiſe, they are ſound and 
uncomplaining. And this eſſence they have here above Man; that 
never ſceking to be more than Nature meant them, they are much 
nearer to the happineſs of their firft eftate ; Wherein this, I confeſs, 
may be ſome reaſon : Man was curs'd for his own fin: they bur for the 
fin of Man: and therefore they decline lefs into worſe, in thisthe crazed 
age of the world: Whereas, Man is a daily multiplyer of his own ca- 
lamitics : and what at firlt undid him, cninttacy increaſe his 
woes ; Search, and aL tor He hach ſought means to wind 
himſelf our of wifery, and-is farm anged to more; He hath left 
Vertue whichthe Stoics have to be honeſt Nature ; and islanch- 
ed into by-devices of his own ingiddied brain: nor do 1 fee, but that this 
definition ray hold withrrue Religion. For that does not aboliſh Ni 
ture, but rectific it, and-bound ir. And tho Mar at firſt fell deſpe- 
rately, yer we read not of any Law he had to live by, more than the 
Inſtintt of Nature, and the remnant of 'God's [mage in him,” till Moſes 
rime: Yer in that time, who was it thar'did teach 4bel to do'Sacri- 
fice 2 As if we ſhould almolt believe, that' Nature could find our Re- 
l;zion. But when Man (once faln) was by degrees-grown toa height 
of prevarication: Then God commanded Mofes, to give them r/es, 
to check the madding of their ranging \wminids... Thus, God made Hin 
righteous ; bur he ſought out vain Imoentions'5\among all whicly, none 
hath. more befooled him, rhan rhe {ering up of Go/4 > For now, (riches 
{waying all) they thar ſerve Yertue, like rhoſe of another Fattion, are 
puſh'd at by thoſe that run with the generat fream. yo, +» cala- 
mity of Man! that muſt make rhar for the hinges of his /zfe to rurn 
on, whichneed not in/any thing be-conducent ro' it. I applaud rhar 
in the Weſtern Indies ; where the  Spaniard# hath conquer : whoſe 
Inhabitants eſteemed Gold, buras it was wroughrinto nece els; 
and that no more, than they would alike of any inferior metal; e- 
ſteeming more of the commediouſneſs, than they did of the thing ir 
ſel£ Is ignot miſerable, thar we ſhould ſet up ſuch an Ad, as ſhould 
deſtroy our happineſs > And that Chriſtians ſhould \reach Feathers ro 
undo themſelves by coveronſnefs /' How happily they liv'd in _ 

= 


f 
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the way, does rveged that which is naturally ſmoother. How happy | 
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Cx mw, I | till fre made ſome Mountains vomit Gold and whar miſerable diſcords 


| that are-involved in the general neceſſity. Bur in thoſe rhi 


followed after, Vives upon A»guſtin doth report. If this were put 
down, YVertze might then be 2xcen again, Now, we cannot ſerve her | 
as we ought, without the leave of this Godling. Her acceſs is more 
difficult, becauſe we muſt go about ro come to her. As when an Uſu7- | 


- | per hath depoſed the rightful King ; thoſe that would ſhew their. love | 


to the true one, either dare not, or cannot, for fear of the falſe ones might. 
Somerhings I muſt dothat I would nor; as being one among the reſt, 
wherein I | 
may be free from impugningthe Laws of Humanity, I will never deny | 
my ſelf an honeſt ſolace, for fear of on airy ang. Why ſhould ano-| 

cher mans injuſtice breed my «nkindneſs to my elf? As for Gold, ſurely 
the world would be much happier, if there were no ſuch thing in ir. 


Bur ſince 'tis now the Fountain whence all things flow, I will care for it, 
as I would for a Paſs, to travel the World by, without beoging. If I 
have none, I ſhall have ſo much the more miſery ; becauſe cuſtom 
hath plaid. the fool, in making it material, when it needed nor. 


— — —_ 


| XXX. | 
Of Women. 


mes are ſo ancharitable, as to think all Women bad : and others are 
Q) ſocredulous, as they believe, they all are good. Sure, rho every | 
man ſpeaks as he finds ; there is-reaſon to diret our opinion, with- 
out experience of the whole Sex : which in a ftrid examination, makes 
more for their honor, than moſt men have acknowledged. Ar firſt, ſhe 
was created his Equal; only the difference was in the-Sex-: otherwiſe, 
they both were Man. If we argue fromthe 7ext, that male and female | 
made Man: ſo the Manbeing put rſt, was worthier. I anſwer, So the | 
evening and the morning were the firſt:day : yer few will think the night | 
the better. That Man is made her Governor, and fo above ker ; | believe | 
rather the puniſhment of her in, than the Prerogative of his worth. 
Had they both ſtood, it may be th , ſhe had never been in that 
[u#bjettion: for then it had been no curſe, bur a continuance of her former | 
eſtate ; which had nothing bur bleſſedneſs init. Peter Martyr indeed is 
of opinion, that Mar before the fall, had priority. Bur Chriſoftom, he, 
ſays, does doubt it. All will graat her aw more admirable, more 
beautiful than Mans ; fuller of curioftties,and Noble Natures wonder -| 
both for conception, and foſtering the producted birth. And can we 
think God would put a worſer ſoul into a better body > When Man was 
created, 'tis ſaid, God made Man: but when Woman, "tis ſaid, God 
builded her; as if he had then been about a frame of rarer Rooms, and 
more exact ampofile. And, without doubt, in her body, the is much 
more wonderful : and by this, we. may think her {o in her nd. Philoſos|. 
phy tells us, Tho the ſod be not cauſed by the bogy ; yet in the general 
it follows the temperament of it : {o the comelieft out-frdes are natural-| 
ly (for the moſt pu- vertuous within. It place can be any priviledge ;i 
we ſhall find her built in Paradi(e, when Man was made withayt it. Tis! 
certain, they are by conſtitwtion colder thanthe boyling Man : fo by this, 
more temperate ; "tis heat that tranſports Man to immoderation and fury; 
tis 
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'tis that, which hurries himto a ſavage and libidinous violence. Women 
are naturally the more mod:ſt : and modeſty is the ſeat and dwelling place 
of Vertue. Whence proceed the moſt abhorred willanies, but from a ma{- 
culine unbluſhing impudence 2 What a deal of ſweetneſs do we-find in a 
mild diſpoſition > When a Woman grows bold and daring, we diſlike 
her, and ſay, ſhe is too like a Man : yet in our ſelves, we magpifie what 
we condemn in her. Is not this injuſtice? Every man is ſomuch the bet- 
ter, by how much he comes nearer to God. Man in nothing is more 
like Him; than inbeing merciful. Y et Woman is far more merciful than 
Man : It being a ſex, wherein pity and compaſſion haye diſpers'd far 


man is {ſpoken of for tranſcending inthat quality. It was never found, 
but in 10 men only, that their loye exceeded that of the feminine ſex : 
and if you obſerve them, you ſhall find, they were both of melting 
diſpoſitions. I know, when they prove bad, they are a ſort of the vile/# 
creatures : Yer (till the ſame reaſ{on'gives it : for, Optima corrupta peſſi- 
ma: Thebeſt things corrupted, become the worſt. They are things, whoſe 
ſouls are of a more du#&tile temper, than the harder metal of man , fo 
may be made both better and worſe... The Repreſentations of Saphecles 
and Euripides may be both rrue : and for the tonguevice, talkativeneſs, 
I ſee not, bur at meetings, men may very. well vie words with them. 'Tis 
true, they are not of {o tumultuous a ſpirit, fo not fo fit for great 
ations. Natural heat does more aQtuate the ſtirring Genius of Man., 
Their eafic Natures make them ſomewhat more #anreſolute; whereby 
men have argued them of fear and inconſtancy. But men have always 
held the Parliament, and have enacted their own ://;, without ever 
hearing them ſpeak : and then how eaſfie is it toconclude them guilty 2 
Beſides, Education makes more difference between men and them,than 
Nature : and, all their aſperfrons are leſs noble, for that they are onl 
from their Enemies, men. Diogenes ſnarled bittetly, when walking with 
another, he ſpyed two women talking, and faid, See the Viper and Aſp 
are changing poyſon.The Poet was conceited that ſaid, After they were made 
ill, that God made them fearful, that man might rule them ; otherwiſe they 
had been paſt —_— with. Catullus his concluſion was too general, to 
colle a deceit in 

Nulli ſe dicit mulier mea nubere malle | 

2uam mihi : non fi ſe Jupiter ipſe petat. 
Dicit: ſed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti; , © 
In wvento & rapida ſcribere oportet aqua. Epig. 71. 

My Miſtris \wears, ſhe'd leaveall men for me : | 

Yea, tho that Fove himſelf ſhould Saiter be. 

She ſays it : but what women {wear to kind - 

Loves, may be writ in rapid ſtreams and wind. 

I amreſolved to honour Yertze, in what ſex ſoever I find ic. And I 
think, in the general, I ſhall find it more in women, than men; tho 
weaker, and more infirmly guard:4. I believe, they are better, and may be 
"| brought to be worſe. Neither ſhall the faults of mary, make me uncha- 
ritable to all : northe goodneſs of ſome, make me credulows of the reſt. 
Tho hitherto, I confeſs, I have not found more ſweet and conſtant good- 
neſs in man, than I haye found in woman: and yer of theſe I have not 
found a number. 


brighter rays. God is faid tobe Love; and I am ſure, every whereW-- | 


women, becauſe he was not confident of his ows. 
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ſpreading ſoul 2 Allthar we find here, is too narrow, and too little, for 


poſſeſſion, it were not then ſuch fondneſs to inleague our iclves with an 
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XXAXL. 
Of the loſs of things loved. 


Nt croſſes do ſo much affeR us, as thoſe thar befal us in the things 


them be alike to us, in reſpet of outward Relations. The ſoul takes a 


and when that is taken from her, ſhe mourns, as having loſt a ſor. 


freedom, to indear what it liketh, without diſcovering the reaſon to Man - 


| 
| 
| 
| 


[ 


we love. Weare more grieved to loſe oze child of affettion, than | 
we ſhould be for many that we do not ſo nearly care for, tho every of | 


When the choice of the affetions dies, a general lamentationtollows. To 
ſome things we ſo dedicate our ſelves, that in their parting, they ſeem 
rotakeaway even the ſubſtance of our ſoul along : asif we had laid up 
the treaſure of our lives, inthe frail and moveable hold of another. The 
Soul is fram'd of ſuch an ative nature, that 'tis impoſlible but it muſt 
aſſume ſomething to it (elf, to delight in : We ſeldom find any, without 
peculiar delight in ſome peculiar thing ; tho various, as their fancies lead 
them, Honor, War, Learning, Muſick, do all find their ſeveral votaries : 
who, if they fail in their ſouls wiſhes, mourn immoderately. David had 
his Abſalon: Hannahs wiſh was children: Famans thirſt was Honor : 
Achitophel took the glory of his Counſel. Who would have thought, that 
they could, for the miſs of theſe, have expreſled {uch exceſſrve paſſions 2 
Who would have believed, that one negleQion of his Counſel, would 
have truſs'd up Achitophel in a voluntary Halter ; Wethen begin to be 
miſerable, when we are totally bent on ſome one temporal object, What 
one ſublunary Center is there, which is able to receive the circles of the 


the patent affettions of the mind. If they could afford us happineſs in their 


undividable love : but, being they cannot make us-truly happy in their i»- 
joying; and may make us miſerable by their parting ; it will be beſt,nor 


F 


to concenter all our rays upon them. Into how many ridiculous paſſages 
do they precipitate themſelves, that dore upon a Roſey face > Who 
looks not upon Dido, with a kind of ſmiling pity, if Yirgil's Poetry | 
her hate to arbas. | 

Uritur infelix Dido, totaque vagatur 

Urbe furens : qualis conjetta cerva ſagitta ; 

Buam procul incautum nemora inter Creſſia fixit 

Paſtor agens telis, liquitque volatile ferrum _ 

Neſcins : illa fuga 7 ar. altuſque peragrat 

Ditteos : haret lateri lethalis arundo. Virg. An. 4. 

Scorch'd in fierce flames, through Cities teveral ways, 

Loſt Dido wanders: like ſome Deer that ſtrays, 

And unawares, by ſome rude Shepherds Dart, 

In her own Crete, pierc'd to her fearful heart, | 

Flies tripping through all Di&e's Groves and Plains ; 

Yet ſtill the deadly Arrow ſticks, and pains. 

Bur for ſuch high-fed Love as this, Crates triple-remedy is the beſt 

that I know : either Faſting, or Time : and if both theſe fail, a» Fal- 
ter. And ſurely he deſerves it, for robbing himſelf of his /ou/. Certain- 


- | ly 


does not injure her with /ove ro Z£neas, rather than tell the truth of | 
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| ly they can never live in quiet, that ſo vehemently intend a peculiar 
queſt. Fear and ſuſpicion ſtartle their right 4 ; and many times, | 
their over-loving is a caule of their loſs : Moderate care would make it 
laſt the longer. Often handling of the withering Flower, adds not to | 
the continuazce, but is a properation of more {wift d:cay. Who loyes a | 
Glaſs ſo well, as he will {ull be playing with it, breaks that by his 
childiſhneſs, which might have been found in the cellar or caſe. But 
when in this we ſhall lay up all our beſt contentments, what do we, bur 
like fooliſh Merchants, venture all our eſtate in a bottom 2 Itis not good 
to bring our ſelves into that abſolute xeceſſity, that the failing of one 
aim ſhould periſh us. Who, that cannot {wim well, would with one 
ſmall thred, hazard himſelf in the faichlels and unfounded S:4 > How 
pleaſantly the wiſe man laughs at that, which makes the Lady weep ; The 
| death of her little Dog * The loving part in her, wanted an obje : ſo 
Y play, and lapping onit, made her ka it there : and that ſo aceply, that 
ſhe muſt bedew her »'eyes at parting with't. How improvident are we, 
to make that, affliction in the farewel, which while we had, we knew 
was not always to ſtay nor could (if weſo d not) thieve the leaſt 
mite from us. He is unwiſe, that lers his /zght ſpleen clap his wanton 
| fides, which knows it needs muſt dye, whenſoever the Mufick ceaſe. I 
like him, that can both play, win, and laugh, and loſe, without a 
chafe or fighs. Our loves arenot always conſtant : their objecFs are much 
more wncertain ; and events more caſual than they, Something I muſt 
like and love : but, nothing fo violently, as to undo my ſelf with | 
wanting is, If I ſhould ever be intangled iathat fnere ; I will yet caſt 
the worſt, and prepare as well for a parting journy, as cohabitation. And 
co preyent all, I will benq my /ovetoward that, which can neither be 
loft, nor admit of exceſs. yet will I ever love a Friend (o little, 
as that he ſhall not command the All of an boneft wan. 
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XXAII | 
. Of the mncertainty of Life. 


Iſcrabl: brevity! more miſerable uncertainty of life ! We are ſure 
' that we cannot live long : and uncertain that we ſhall /ve at all. 
And even while I am writing 14,1 am not ſure my per ſhall end the /ex- 
tence. Qur life is ſo ſhort, that we cannot in ir contemplate what our 
ſelves are: {o ancertain, as we cannot {ay, we will reſolve to de it. Silence | 
was a full anſwer in that Philoſopher, that being asked, What he thought | 
of human life; (aid nothing, turn'd himround, and vazift/d Like leaves | 
an trees, weare the ſport of every peff tharblows: and with the leaſt | 
guſt, may beſhaken from our life and nutriment. We _— 14nd | 
think to diſſe rhe world with continued ſearches : when, while we are 

contriving bur the —_ way to't, Age, and conſumed years o'retake us ;: 
and only /abor pays us the loſſes of our Wy time. Death whisks a- | 
bout the untho world, and with a Pegoſean ſped, flies upon un- | 
wary Man; with the kick of his heel, or the dafþ of his foot, ſpringin 
Fountains of the tears of Frievwds. Fuurnal does ell us, how lit 
Wings away : | 
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=_ Feſt inat enim decurrere velox 
Floſculus anziiſte, miſereque breviſſima vit 
Portio : dum bibimus, dum ſerta, unguenta, puellas 

Poſcimus, obrepit, non intelletta, ſenettus. Sar. 9. 

——- The ſhort-liv'd Flower, and portion 

Of poor, {ad /ife poſt-haſteth ro be gone : 

And while we drink, ſeek women, wreaths and earn'd 
Applauſe, old age ſteals on us undiſcern'd. 

If Nature had not made manan at#ive creatare, that he ſhould be de- 
lighted in imployment, nothing would convince him of more folly, than 
the durance of ſome enterprizes that he takes in hand : for they are 
many times of ſuch a future length, as we cannot in reaſon hope to 
live till their concluſron comes. Wetuild, as if we laid foundations for 
Eternity: and the expeditions we take in hand, are many times the 
length of three or four /ives. How many Warriors have expir'd in their 
expugnations ; leaving their breath in the places where they laid their 
Stege 2 Certainly,hethat thinks of /ifes econ neither be careleſs, 
nor covetous. I confels, we may live to the Spectacle, and the bearing- 
ſtaff, to the ſtooping back, to the ſnow, or tothe ſieekneſs of the declining 


crown : but, how few are there, that can unfold you a Diary of ſo many 


leaves > More do die in the Spring and Summer of their years, than 
live till Autumn, ortheir growned Winter. When a man ſhall exhauſt his 
very vitality, for the hilling up of fatal Gold; and ſhall then think, how 
a Hair or Fly may ſnatch him in a moment from it ; how it quels his 
laborious hope, and puts his poſting mind into a more ſafe and quiet 
pace. Unleſs, we are ſure to enjoy ir, why ſhould any man ſtrain him- 
{elf, for more than is convenient 2 I will never care too much, for that 
I am not ſure to keep. Yer I know, ſhould all men reſpe@ but their 
own time, an Ageor two would find the World in 747 : ſo that for ſuch 
actions, men may = their charity, that tho they live not to enjoy 
thoſe things themſelves, they ſhall yer be beneficial ro poſterity. And 
I rather think this an /»/tin# that God hath put in Mar, for the con- 
ſervation of things; than an intended good of the Author to his fol- 
lowers. ' Thus, as in propagation we are often more beholden to the 
pleaſure of our Parents, than their deſire of having us: ſo in mat- 
ters of the world, and Fortune, the aims of our Predeceſſors for them- 
ſelves, have by the ſecret work of Providence, caſt benefits upon us. 
[ will not altogether blame him that I ſee begins things laſting. Tho 
they be vanities to him, becauſe he knows not who ſhall enjoy them : 
yet they will be things well fitted for ſome that ſhall ſucceed rhem 
They that do me good, and know not of it, are cauſes of my bene- 
fit, tho I do not owe them my tharts : and I will rather eſo them, 
as inſtruments ; than condemn them, as not intenders. | 


XXXIIL 
That good counſel ſhould not be valued by the Perſon. 
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"FO ſome, there is nota greater vexation, than to be adviſed by an 
Inferior. Diredtions are unwelcome, that come to us by aſcenſi- 

ons : asif wealth only were the full accompliſhment of a ſou! within ; 
. and 
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and could as well infuſe an inward judgment, as procure an outward 
reſped?, Nay, Thave known ſome, that being adviſed by ſuch, have run | 
into a _ contradittion ; becauſe they would not ſeem to learn of 
one below them: or if they ſee no other way convenient, they will 
delay the pradZice, till they think the Prompter has forgot how he 
counſel'd them. They will rather fly in perillous height, than ſeem | 
to decline at the voice of one beneath them. Pitiful ! that we ſhould 
rather miſchief omr ſelves, than be content to be unprided: For had we 
but ſo much humility, as to think our (elves but what we are, me»; we 
might eaſily believe, another might have - bai» to equalus. He is 
ſick to the ruin of himſelf, that refuſeth a Cordial, becauſe preſented 
in a Spoon of wood. That wiſdowris not laſtingly good, which ſtops the 
ear with the tongue: that will command and ſpeak all, withour hearing 
the voice of another. Even the Slave may ſometimes light on a way 
to inlarge his Maſter, when his own invention fails. Nay, there is ſome 
reaſon why we ſhould be beſt direted by men below our tate. For, 
while a Superior is ſudden and fees an /nferior premeditatesthe beſt ; 
leſt being found weak, it might diſpleaſe by being too light in the poize. 
Job reckons it a part of his i»tegrity, that he had not refuſed the jude- 
ment of his ſervants. "Tis good to command, and bear them. Why ſhould 
we ſhame, by any honeſt means, to meet with that which benefits us 2 
In things that be di/icult, and nor of important ſecrefie, Ithink it not a 
miſs to conſult with /»feriors. He thatlies under the 77ee, ſees more 
thanthey tharſit o'th rop on't. Nature hath madethe bodies ey25 to look | 
upward with more caſe than down : So, the eye of the ſoul ſees better in 
aſcenfions, and things meanly raiſed. We areall, with a kind of dele#a- 
tion, carried to the things above us : and we have alſo better means of 
obſerving them, while we are admirted their view, and yer not 
thought as Spies. In things beneath us, not being ſo delighted with them, 
we paſs them over with neglef?, and not obſerving. Servants are uſually 
our beſt friends, or our worſt enemies Neuters ſeldom. For, being 
known to be privy to our retired ations, and our more continual con- 
verſation, they have the advantage of being believed, before a removed 
friend. Friends have more of the tongue, but Servants of the hand - | 
and ai7ions for the molt part, ſpeak a max more truly than words. 4t- 
tendants are like to the /ocks that belong to ahoyſe * while they are ſtrong 
and cloſe, rhey preſerve us in ſafety : but weak or open, we are left a pre 
to thieves. If they be ſuch asa franger may pick, ar another open wit 
a falſe key; it is very fit to change them inſtantly : Bur if they be well 
warded, they are then good guards of our fame and welfare. Tis good, 
I confeſs, to conſider how they ſtand affe:d; and to handle their | 
counſels before we embrace them : they may ſometimes -ar once, borh |[ 
pleaſe and poyſon. Advice is as well the wiſe man's fall, asthe fools ad- 
,vancement : and is often moſt wounding, when it ſtroaks us with a ſilken 
hand. All families are but diminutives of a Court ; where moſt men re- 
-ſpe&t more their own advancement, than the honor of their Throned 
' King. The ſame thing, that makes a lying Chamber-maid tell a foul Lady, 
that ſhe looks /ovely : makes a baſe Lord, ſooth up his ill King in miſ- 
chief. They both counſel, rather to in/inuate themſelves, by floating with 
a light-lov'd humor ; than to profit the adviſed, and imbetter his fame. 
It is good to know the diſpoſition a the Counſellor, fo ſhall we berrer 
| 2 
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judg of his counſel ; which yer if we find good, we ſhall do well tofol- 
low, howſoever his affeQtion ſtand. Iwill lovethe good connſel, even 


in a bag of leather : No more ought we to contemn good counſel, be- 
cauſe it is preſented us, by a bad man, or an wnderling. 


XXXIV. 
Of Cuſtom in advancing Mony. 


i fitp miſleads us all : we magnifie the wealthy may, tho his parts 
be never ſo pooy ; the poor man we deſpiſe, be he never ſo well 


to perfeition. To be pooy, is ro be made a pavement for the tread of the 
fall-minded man. Goldis the only Coverlet of imperfettions : "tisthe Fools 
Curtain, that can hide all his defed#s from the world : It can make knees 


It ſupples more than 0, or Fomentations : and can ſtiffen beyond the 
Summer Sun, or the Winters white-bearded cold. Th this we differ from 
the ancient Heathen ; They make _ their chief god ; and we have 
crowned Plato. He is Maſter of the Muſes, and can buy their voices. 
The Graces wait on him : Mercury is his Meſſenger > Mars comes to 
him for his pay : Venus is his Preſtitate : He can Make Ye:fta break 
her vow : He can have Bacchus be merry with him; and Ceres feaſt him, 
when he liſts: He is the fick mans /AEſcnlapius : and the Pallas of an 


Meony is a general man : and, without doubt, excellently parted. Pe- 
tronius deltxibes his Qualities: 
uiſquis habet nummos, ſecara naviget aura : 
Fortunamque; ſuo temperet arbitrio. 
 Urorem ducat Danaen, *pſumque licebit 
Acrifeum jubeat credere quod Danaen : 
Carmina componat, declamet, concrepet omnes 
Et peragat caſas, fitque Catone privy. 
Furiſconſultus, paret, non paret, habetox ; 
Atque eſte, quicquid Servius aut Labeo. 
Malta loquor : no mummis praſentibus opta, | 
Et weniet : clauſum poſſedet arca ms Satyric. fin. | 
The Monyed-man can bafely ſail all Seas; DE EO | 
And make his Fortune as himſelf ſhall pleaſe. | 
He can wed Dana, and command that now | 
| 


i. _ 


Acrifus {elf that fatal march allow. 
He can declaim, chide, cenſure, wver{es write ; 
And do all things, better than Cato might. 
| He knows the Law, and rules it : hath, and is 
Whole Servius, and what Labro could poſſe(s. 
In brief ; let richmen wiſh wharserethey love, 
"Twill come; they in a lorkr Cheſt keep a Fore. 
The 7ime is come abour, whereof Diogenes prophefied ; when he' 
gave the reaſon why he would be buried. growling ; We have made' 
the Earths bottom powerful to the lofty s#irs : Gold, that lay buried in 


empty brain. Nor can Cupid cauſe love, but his golden-headed Ayrow. 


of a bad man. We think not gold the worſe, becauſe 'tis brought us} 


otherwiſe qualiffed. To be rich, is to be three parts of the way onward | 


bow, and feagacs ſeat, againſt the native genius of the groaning heart : | 
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the buttock of the world; is now made the Headand Ruler of the People ; 
| putting all under ir, we have made it extenſive, as the Spaniſh Am 
bition: and, inthe mean, have undeſervedly put worth below it. - Worth 
without wealth, is like an able ſervant out of imployment ; he is fit for 
all buſineſs, but wants wherewith to put himſelf into any : he hath 
good Miterials for a foundation : but miſſeth wherewith to rear the 
walls of his fame. For, tho indeed, riches cannot make a man worthy, 
they can ſhew him to the world, when he is ſo: Bur when we think 
him wiſr, for his wealth alone, we appear content ro be miſled with 
the multitude. To the rich, 1 confeſs, we owe ſomething ; bur to the 
wiſe man, moſt : To this, for himſelf, and his innate worthineſs : to the 
other, as being caſually happy, in things that of themſelves are bleſſings ; 
but never ſo much, as to make Yirtue mercinary; or a flatterer of 
Vice. Worth without wealth, beſide the native Nobleneſs, has this in 
it ; That it may be a way of getting the wealth which is wanting : 
Burt as for wealth without worth, I count it nothing bur a rich Sadl 
for the State to ride an Aſs withal. 


XXXYV, 
That Sin is more crafty than wiolent. 


fr we /in, the Devil ſhews his policy; when we have finxed, his 
baſeneſs : he makes us firſt revile our Father, and then ſteps up,to 
witneſs how we have blaſphemed. He begs the rod, and the wand, for 
fanlts which had nor been, bur for his own inticement. He was never 
{ſuch a Soldier, as he is a Politician : He blows up more by one mine, 
than he can kill by re aſſaults : Heprevails moſt by7, reaty, and face- 
tious ways. Preſents and Parlies win him more than the cru:{wound, or 
the dras of the compulſive hand. All fin is rather ſabtil, than valiant. 
The Drvil is a coward; and will, with thy reſting, fly thee: nor dare 
he ſhew himſelf in a nored good mans company ; if he does, he comes 
in ſ-eming-virtues; and the garments of belyed Truth. Viceſtands abaſhr 
at the glorious Majeftyof a good confirmed ſoul. Cato's preſence ſtopr 
the practices of the Romans brutiſh Floralia's. Satan began firſt with 
hefrtations; and his ſly-couch'd Oratory: and ever ſince, he cotinuesin 
wiles, in '/tratagems, and the fetches of a toyling brain ; rather per- 
ſuading us ro fin than urging us: and when we havedone it, he 1el- 
dom lers'us ſee our folly, rill we be plunged in ſome deep extremity - 
chen he writes in capital letters, and carnes it as a Pageant at a ſhow, 
before us. Whar could have made David {6 heartleſs, when Abſolom 
roſe againſt him, bur the guilr of his then preſented fs ;. when he fled, 
and wept, and fled again? _ a wonder, that Shimei ſhould raila 
King to his face ; and unpuniſh'd, brave him, and his hoſt of Soldders, 
caſting ffones,and ſpitring tawnts, while he ſtood incompaſſed with his 
Nobles. Surely, it had been impoſſible, but that David was full of the 
horror of his fins, and knew he truth ; tho in thar, he ated 
| butrhe Devils part, ignobly to infulrover amanin miſery. Calamity, 
in the ſight of rorthin:ſs,promprs rhe 44nd, and opens the parſe, to re- 
lieve. *Tis a _ diſpofeiin, rhat warcheth how to give a blow to the 
manthatis already recling. When we are in danger, he galls us o_ 
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what we have done; and on our fick beds, ſhews us all our /ins in »wwl- 


raken, and brought to the Bar, he is both our accuſer, and condemning 
witneſs. His cloſe policy, is now turn'd to declarcd baſeneſs. Nor is it a 
wonder: for, unworthineſs is ever the end of unhoneſt deceit : yer ſure 
this cozenage is the more condemned, for that it is ſo r4inous, and (6 
eafie. Whois it but may cozen, if he minds to be aYillain > How poor 
and inhuman was the craft of Cleomenes, that concluding a lags: for 
ſeven days, in the night aſſaulted the ſecure Enemy 2 alleging, The 
nights were not excluded from ſlaughter. Nothing is fo liketo Satay, 
asa XAnave furniſh'd with diſhoneſt fraud : the beſt way ro avoid him, 
is todi{dain the /zague. I will rather labor for valor, ar the firſt, tore- 
fiſt him ; than after yielding, to endeavour a flight. Norcanl welltell 
which I ſhould moſt hate, the Dewi/, or his Machiavel. For tho the 
Devil be the more ſecret Enemy, yet the baſe Politician is the more 
familiar : and is indeed bur a Devil in Hoſe and Dowblet, fram'd fo, 
in an acquainted ſhape, to advantage his deceit the more, 
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XXX VI. 
Of Diſcontents. 


HE diſcontented man is a Watch over-wound, wreſted out of 
rune, and goes falſe. Grief is like 7nk poured into water, that 
fills the whole Fountain full of blackneſs and diſuſe. Like miſt, it ſpoi 
the burniſh of the filver-mind. Ir caſts the Soul intothe ſhade, and fills it 
more with conſideration of the unhappineſs, than thought of the re- 
medy. Nay, it is ſo buſied in the miſchief, as there is neither room, 
nor time for the ways that ſhould give us releaſe. It does diſſociate 
man, and ſends him, with Beaſts, to the lonelineſs of unpathed Deſarts, 
who was by Nature made a Creature companionable. Nor is it the mind 
alone, that is thus mudded ; bur even the bogy is disfaired : it thickens 
the complexion, and dies it into an unplegfing ſmarthineſs : the eye is 
dim, in the diſcolouredface ; and the whole man becomes as if ſtatued 
into fone and earth. Bur, above all, thoſe diſcontents ſting deepeſt, that 
are ſuch as may not with ſafety be communicated : For, then the ſoul 
pines away, and ſtarves for want of counſel, that ſhould feed and 
cheriſh it. Concealed ;ſorrows, are like the vapowrs, that, being ſhut | 
up, occaſion Earth-quakes; as if the world were plagued with a fit of 
the Colick. That man is truly miſerable, that cannot but keep his miſe- 
ries; and yer muſt not «fold them. As in the body, whatſoever is 
taken in, that is diſt aſtfu! and continues there unvoided, does daily 
impoſthume, and gather, till at laſt ir k:/ls, or at leaſt indangers ro ex- 
tremity : So is it in the ind - Sorrows entertain'd, and ſmorther'd, do 
colleeF (till, and ſtill habiruate it ſo, that all good diſpoſition gives way to 
a harſh moroſity. Vexations, when they daily billow upon the mind, they 
froward eventhe {ſweeteſt ſoul, and from a _ affability, turn it into 
ſpleen and teſtineſs. Ir is good to do with theſe, as Focafta did with 
Oedipus, caſt them out in their infancy, and lame them in their feet : 
or, for more ſafety, kill them, to a not reviving. Why ſhould we 
a poyſoned Arrow {o cloſely in our wounded boſomes 2 Neither griefs,nor | 


tiplying-Glaſſes. He firſt draws us into hated Treaſon ; and when weare | 
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joys, were *ever ordained for ſecrefie. It is againſt Nature; that we C + yr. 1 
ſhould fo long go with child with our conceptions ; eſpecially when 
they are ſuch, as are ever ſtriving to quit the ejetFing womb, 
Straneulat incluſus Dolor, atque cor eſtuat intus ; 
Cogitur & vires multiplicare ſwas. Ovid. Trilſt. 5. 1. 
Untold griefs choak, cinderthe Heart ; and, by + 
Reſtraint, their burning forces multiply. 

I think,no man but would willingly tell them, if either ſhame of the 
cauſe, or diſtruſt of the friend, did not bridle his expreſſions. Either of 
cheſe intail a mans mind to miſery. Every ſorrow is a ſhort comuulfion ; 
but he that it makes a cloſe priſoner, is like a Papiſt, that. keeps Good- 
Friday all the year ; he is ever whipping, and inflicting penance'on him- 
felf, when he needs not. The ſad manis an Hypocrite : for he ſeems wiſe, 
and is not. As the eye, fix'd upon one obje#?, ſees other things bur by 
halves and glancings: ſo the foul intent on this accident, 'cannor dil- 
cern onother contingencies. Sad objetts, evenfor worldly things, I know 
are ſometimes profitable : but yer, like Willows, if we fetthem deep,or 
let them ſtand too long, they will grow trees, and overſpread, when we 
intended them but for ſtays, to uphold. Sorrow is a dull paſion,and deads 
the aCtiveneſs of the mind. Methinks Crates ſhew'd a braver ſpirit, 
when he danc'd and laugh'd in his thred bare Cloak, and his wallet at his 
back, which was all his wealth: than Alexander, when he wept, that he 
had nor ſuch a huge Beaſt, as the Empire of the World, to govern. He 
contemned, what this other did cry for. If I muſt have ſorrow, I will ne- 
ver beſo in love withit, as to keep itto my ſelf alone: nor will I eyer 
ſo affet company, as to live where vexations daily ſalute me. 


XXXVIL - 
. Of Natures recompenſmg Wrongs. 


bY pr be few bodily imperfeitions, but the beauty of the mind can 
cover, or countervail, eyen to their not-ſeeming. For, that which 
is »nfightly in the bogy, tho it be our misfortune, yet it is not our fault. 
No man had ever power to ord:r Nature in his own compoſure : what 
we have there, is ſuch as we could neither give our ſelves, nor refuſe 
when it was bequeathed us: But, what wefind in the ſoul, is either the 
blur of the man, or the bloſſom for which we praiſe him : becauſe a mind 
well qualified, is oft beholden tothe induſtryof the ons man: and that 
in which'is mudded with a vicious inquination,/is o, by the vileneſs 
of a wilful ſelf neglet?. Hence, when our ſoul finds a rareneſs ina tuned 
ſoul, we fix {o'much on that, as we become charitable ro the diſpro- 
portion'd body, which we find containing it : and many times, the fails 
of the one,are foils, to ſet off rhe other with the greater grace and luſt re. 
'The minds excellency can falve the real blemiſhes of the body.” Inv a man 
deformed, and rarely qualified, we ule firſt to view his blots, and then 
cotell his virtues, thar tranſcend them : which be, as it were; things 
ſet off with more glory, by the pity and defeRt of the other.  *Tis 
the mind ſhould be moſt magnified. Which Iſuppoſeto be the reaſon, 
why Poets have aſcribed more ro Cypid the Son, than to 'Yenus the 
Mother : becauſe Cupid ſtrikes the mind, and Yenus is but for the body. | 
| . FTomer | 
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'other reaſon, bur becauſe they carat. 
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char ſhe took them away by ſupplements, or the deceiving fucus : but 
that we was {o applauded, for the acuteneſs of an ingenious mind, that 
men ſpared to objec unto him his deformity , and if it ſhall chance to 
be remembred, it will be allayed with the adjunct of the other's worth. 
[It was faid of bald, hook-nosd, crook-footed Galba, only that his wit 
dwelt ill. Worth thendoes us the beft ſervice, when it both hides the 
faults of Nature, and brings us into eſtimation. We often ſee blemiſh'd 
bodies, rare in mental excellencies : which is an admirable i»{tint of 
Nature, that being conſcious of her own defects, and not able to ab- 
feerge them, ſhe uſes diverſion; aud draws the conſideration of the 
beholders to thoſe parts, wherein ſhe is more confident of her qualif- 


the defetts of Nature, than their, own ixclinary love. And certainly, for 


mending Qualities. Beauty in it felf is ſuch a filent Orater, as is ever 
pleading for reſp: and liking : and by the eyes of others, is ever ſend- 
ing to their hearts for love. Yer, even this hath this inconvenience in it, 
that it makes them oft negle& the furniſhing of the mind with Np- 
bleneſs. Nay, it oftentimes isa caule, that the mizd is ill. The modef 
ſmeerneſs of a lilied face makes men perſuade the heart unto immo- 
deſty : Had not Dinah had fo good a one, ſhe had come home unra- 
wiſhed. Unlovely features have more liberty to be good withal ; becauſe 
they are freer from ſolicitations. There is a kind of continual combate, 
| berween Virtue and Proportions pleaſingneſs. Though it be not a carſe ; 
yer 'tis many times an «nhappineſs to. be fair. 

——Petat optari faciem Lucretia, qualem 

Tpſa habuit ; cuperet Rutile Virginia gibbum 

Accipere, atque ſuam Rutile dare. Filius autem 

Corports egregii miſeros, trepidoſque parentes 

Semper habet : rara eft adeo concordia forme 

Atque pudicitie. —— Juven. Sat. 10. 

Lucretia's fate warns usto wiſh no face 


Homer ſays, Minerva card Ulyſſes of his wrinkles and baldneſs ; not 


converſe among men, beautiful perſons nave leis need of the minds com | 


I —TQ ul Aim. A 


_ 


Like hers ; Virginia would bequeath her grace 
To Lute-backt Rutila, in enchange : for (till, 
The faireſt Children do their Parents fill 

Wirh greateſt care; ſo ſeldom Modeſty 
_ TIs found to dwell with Brauty. — | 
The words be Fuvenal's. Ahove all therefore, I applaud that man 
which is amiable in both. This is the true Marriage, where, the body 
and the ſoul are met in the miliary Robe of Comelineſs : and he is the}. 
more to be attefted, becauſe we may believe, he hath taken up his 
goodneſs, rather upon love to it, than upon ſiniſter ends, They are 
righly virtuous, that are ſo, without incitation: nor can it but argue, 
virt#e is then ſtrong, when ir lives «pright, in the preaſe of 
temptations. And, as theſe arethe belt in others eyes, fo are they mo 
compoſed in themſebves. For here Reaſon and the Senſes kils ; difport= 
ing themſelves with mwwal ſpeculations : whereas thoſe men, whoſe 
minds and bodi:s ditter, are like two that are married together, and 
love not : they have ever ſecret reluctations, and do.not part for any 
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* XXXVIIL. 
Of Truth, and Minna in Jeſts. | 


W * | 
T'is not good for aman to be-too' fart in his Jets. Bittern:ſs is for 


ſerious Potions; nor for Healths of 'mertiment, and the jollitizs of a 
mirthful Feaſt. An offenſrv: man is the Devils bellows, wherewith he 


blows up contentions and jars. But —_— 
find none more galling than an offenſive Truth, for thereby we run into 
two great Errors. Oneis, we childthar ina _ ,which ſhould 
be grave,and ſayour both of love and pity. So we rub mls ney = anh 
= "ki Gaya: for being put in ſuch | 
The other is, we deſcend to particulars, and by chat means, fect foppte the 
we break it on. The Solder is 
not noble; that makes himſelf ſport with the wounds of his own com- 
prep Wholoever will-jef, ſhould be like hinsthat flouriſhes at a ſhow: | 
he may turn his weapon any Way,but not aimmore at onie, than to ano- 
cher.In this caſe, things {ike 7r#th,are better chan Truth ir ſelf iSit 
lefsill chan unſafe,cofling about this wormwood of the brain: ſome mſes 
arc too-tender to endure'the of the ſmell.” Andthothere be 
'many like :yled houſes, thar can admit a ſpark; unwarm'd :/ yet | 
ſame again, arecover'd with ſuch light, dry ſtraw, that wirh the leaſt | 
touch they will kindle, and anos your troubled cars > agd when | 
—_——— 99: an with bow finall 2 matter it came: 4 


_ zexitus ire furor : 4 
age wi frwhnh will the xtiny 
my ans we ry ir 


For, 
and rebbiſh,kindles ſooner than the fo 'and more c 
ſooner inflames a Fool,than aman compoſed i in his _— Sax. Sel 
are not ſure always ro meet diſcreet ones : - nor cat we rt, while } 
we our ſclyes are otherwiſe in giving the occaffon. Fools are the greater | 
number : wiſe menare like timber trees in a wood, here and there one : 
and tho they be moſt le, to wen wiſe like themſelves, yer have 
a og AE. rr wiſdom, than when they converſe with the 
ringing elboes : corrupt air, ire many hn 
os fron bet infetdaks eas wits bitter to 2 wif ow 
h_ For, he ſecs further into ny an ray” 


- Loxhrer gull dinpe the check, no ot furro IS I 


CN honldiare liberty to ara-Feſt- bur i | 
ee ren aſs ring, it makes a'fop in the; 
we may ſee procecd from an inward contenept; or one eter Pry 
us all e 


all paſſages of this nature, 1 


deeper in a generous-mind than ſcorn. Nature 
we are diffterenc'd bur by accident, and outwards. | AndT think” tis a oh | 
loufie that ſhe hath infus'd in Man,for the of her own Hozes | 


againſt external cauſer. And tho all have norwit'ro reject the Aryor,/| 
-yet.moſt haye m to retain the offence; Which chey will be con- 
Gus es 
eaje 1 an up: 
Aman may ſpit-our his from his 10ngue z of” 
as we ar 


routbes 4-0 hab Sac no ore 
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bring not 7ruth on the Stage, like a wanton with an edged weapon. 
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XXXLX. 
Of Apprebenfion of Wrongs. 


© TE make our ſelyes more injuries than are offered us: they many 
times paſs for wrongs in our own thoughts, that were never 

meant ſo,by the heart of him that ſpeaketh. The apprehenſion of wrong, 
hurts more,than the ſharpeſt part of the wrong done. So, by falſly ma- 
king of our ſelves patients of wrong, we become the true and firſt A7oys. 
Ir is not good, in matters of 4iſcourtefie, to dive intoa mans mind, be- 
yond. his own Comment : nor to ſtir upon a doubtful ind;gnity,withour 
it: unleſs we have proofs, that carry weight and conviction with them. 
Words do ſometimes fly from the tongue, that the heart did neither hatch 
nor harber. While we think to revenge an injury, we many times begin 
one:and after that, repent our miſconceptions. In things that may have a 
double ſenſe, "tis good to think, the better was intended ; fo ſhall we ſtill 
both keep our friends, and quietneſs. If it be a wrong that is apparent ; 


was Solomons Phileſophy. A Fool ſtrook Cato in the Bath ; and when he 
was ſorry for it, Cato had forgot it : For, ſays Seneca, Melius putavit non 
agnoſcere, quam ignoſcere. He would not come ſonear Revenge,as to ac- 
 knowledg that he had been wronged. Light injuries are made none, by a 
not regarding;which with a oorfaing revenge,grow both to height, and 
burthen. It ſtands not with the diſcretion of a generous ſpirit,to return 
a puniſhment for every abuſe. Some are {uch, as they require nothing 
but contempt to kill them. The cudgel is not of uſe, when the beaft but 
only barks. Tho much ſuſferance be a ſtupidity; yet a little is of good 
eſteem. We hear of many thar are diſturbed with a /ight offence, and 
we condemn them for it : becauſe, that which we call remzeay, ſlides in- 
to diſeaſe ; and makes that live to miſchief us, which elſe would 4iz,with 
giving life to ſafety. Yet,] know not what ſelf partiality makes us think 
our ſelves behind-hand, if we offer not repayment in the [ame coin we 
received it. Of which, if they may ſtand for reaſons, I think, I may 
give you two, One is the ſudden apprehenſion of the mind, which will 
endure any thing with more patience, than a diſgrace ; as if by the 
ſecret ſpirits of the air it conveyed a [tab to the ethereal ſoul. Another 
is, becauſe living among many, we would juſtifie our ſelves, to avoid 
their contempt ; and theſe being moſt ſuch, as are not able to jude, 


verdict, which gives us in for nobler, by contemning it. Howſoeyer we 
may prizethe reyengeful man for ſpirit ; yet without doubt 'tis Princely 
to diſdain a wrong ; who, when Embaſſadors have offered, wndecencies, 
uſe not to chide, but to deny them audience ; As if filence were the way 
Rojal. to rejeta wrong, He enjoys a brave compoſedneſs, that ſeats him- 
ſelf above the flight of the i»jwrious claw. Nor does he by this ſhew 
his weakneſs, but his wiſdom. For, 2ui leviter ſeviunt, ſapiunt mags : 


1 would wiſh any man to be pleafingly merry : bur let him beware he | 


yet itis ſometimes better to diſſemble it, than play the Waſp, and ſtrive| 
to return a ſting. A wiſe mans glory is, in paſling by an affevce : and this | 


we rather farisfic them by external actions, than rely upon a juditious | 


| 


7 


wo 
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The wiſeſt rage the leaſt, I love the man that is modeſtly valiant, that 
ſtirs 
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ſtirs not till he muſt needs; and then 79 purpoſe. A continued patience T'C rp. | 
commend not; 'ris different from what is goodneſs. For tho God bears wu 
much, yer he will not bear always. | 


XL. 
When Vice is moſt dangerous. 


——— + — — —— 


| 
Hen ice is got to the midſ,it is hard to ſtay her,till ſhe comes to 
theend. Give a hot Horſe his head at firſt, and he will ſurely run | 
away with you. Who can ſtopa man inthe thunder of his wrath, till he | 
a little hath diſchar'd his ſb either by intemperate ſpeech or blows ? | 
In vain we preach a patience, preſently after the ſenſe of the loſs. Whar | | 
a ſtir it asks, to get a man from the 7avern, when he is but half drunk ! | 
Defire is diſperſed into every vein ; thatthe Boy is in all his parts cox- | 
cupiſcible, And this dies nor in the. way ; but by 4iſcharge or receſs. | 
The middle of extremes is worlt. Inthe beginning, he may forbear ; in | | 
the end, he will leave alone: in the midſt, he cannot ba 20 on to 
worſe; nor will he;in that heat,admit of any thing that may teach him | 
to deſiſt. Rage isno friend to any man. There is a time, when 'tis nor | | 
ſafe to offer even the beſt advice. Be counſel'd by the Roman Ovid, | 
Dum furor in curſu eſt, currenti cede furort ; 
Difficiles aditus impetus omnts habet. 
Stultus, ab ate cum diſcedere poſit, 


Pagnat in adverſas ire natator aquas. 

When rage runs {wiftly, ſtep aſide, and ſee 
How hard th' appraaches of fierce Fury be. 
When danger may be ſhun'd, I reckon him 
Unwiſe that yet againſt the ſtream will ſwim. 
We are ſo blinded inthe heat of the Chaſe,that we bear back all preſerva- 
tives: or make them means to make our vices more. That I may keep 
my ſelf from the ex, L will ever leave off inthe beginning. Whatſoeyer 
Precepts ſtrict Stoiciſm would give us, for the calming of untemper'd 
paſſon;'tis certain,there is none like 1191g away. Prevention is the beſt 
bridle. l commend the policy of Satyrus,of whom Ariſtotle hath this Sto- 
ry; that being a Pleader, and knowing himſelf choleric,and,in that whirre 


p_ 


þ of the mind, apt to ruſh upon foul 7ra»ſgreſſion; he uſed to top his ears 


4 with wax, leſt the ſenſe of il Language ſhould cauſe his fierce blood to 
3 ſeethin his diſtended 5kin. It is in Man to avoid the occafion; but not the 
inconvenience, when he hath admitted it. Who cancretire in the impetu- 
ous girds of the Soul? Let a Giant knock, while the door is ſhut, he may 

with caſe beſtill kept out;but if ir once open, that he gets in but a /imb 
of himſelf, then there is no courſe left to keep out the entire bulk. 
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XLI. 
That all things are reſtrained, 


| | | 
Cannot think of any thing that hath not ſome a——_ ſome Anta- | 

[ goniſt,to reſtrain it, when 1t grows to exceſs. The whole world is or- 
der'd by diſcord; and every part of it is but a more parricular compoſed | 
. "=" Jar; 
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| moſt exquiſite delicate, thar it could make choiſe of) yer after a ſmall: 
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ar. Not a m4n,not a beaſt, not a creature, but have ſomerhing to ballaſt 


their /;ghtneſs. One ſcale is not always in depreſſion, nor the orher lifted 


motion. From the Piſmire on the tufted hilltothe Monarch on the raiſed 
Throne,nothing bur hath ſomewhat to axe it. We are all here like birds, 
that Boys let fly in ſtrings, when we mount too high,we have that which 
pulls us down again. . What man is it which lives ſo happily, which fears 
not ſomthing, that would ſadden his ſoul if it fell;por is there any whom 
Calamity doth ſo much triſtitiate,asthat he never ices the flaſhes of ſome 
warming joy. Beaſts with —_ are ferrified and delighted. Man with 
mantis awed and defended. States with States are hounded and upheld. 
And in all theſe it makes greatly for the Makers glory that ſuch an ad- 
mirable Z7armony ſhould be produced our of fuch an infrite diſcord. 
The world is both a perpetual war,and a wedding. Heraclitus call'd Diſ- 


Father of the Poets) isto ſpeak ill of Nature. As in mwfck, ſometimes 
one ſiring is louder, ſometimes another ; yet neyer one /o#7, nor never 
all at once: ſo ſometimes one State pers a Monarchy, ſometimes another ; 
ſometime one Element is violent;now another :'yer never was the whole 
world under one long, nor were alt the Elzyexts raging together. Eve- 
ry ſtring bas his »ſe, and his teye,'and his tor». When the 4ſſyrians fell, 


one man, is the gain of another. "Tis viciſſitude that maintains the world. 
As in infinite circles about one Center there is the ſame m:thod, tho 
not the ſame meaſure : fo in the ſmalleſt creature thar is there is an 
Epitome of a Monarchy, of a World, which hath in it ſelf Convalſions, 
Areſcations, Enlargements, Ereftions : which, like props; keep it »p- 
right, which way ſoever it /eans. Surely God hath pur theſe lower things 
into the hands of Nature, which yet he doth not relingquiſh,bur diſpoſe. 
The world is compoſed of four Elements, and thoſe be contraries. The 
year is quartered into four different ſeaſons. The body both conſiſts, 
and is nouriſhed by contraries. How diverſe,even in effet# are the birds, 
and the beaſts that fred us ; and how diverſe again are thoſe things 
char fred them 2 How many ſeveral qualities have rhe Plaxrs rhar they 


dothey make > The mind too is a mixture of diſparities > joy, ſorrow, 
hope, fear; hate, and the like. Neither are thoſe things plzafng, which 
flow to us, in the ſmoothneſs of a free proſtitution. A gentle reſiſtance 
heightens rhe deſires of the ſeeker. A friendly way doth indulciare the! 
en{uing cloſe. *Tis variety that hits the hamors-of both ſides. 'Tis rhe 
imbecility of declining Age, that commirs man Priſoner to a ſedentary 
{crtledneſs. That which is the vigor of his7f?, is ranging. ' Heat and' 
cold, dryneſs and moyſture, quarrel and 47rte Within him. In all which 
;he is but the great worlds Breviary. Why may we notthink the world 
like a masking Battel, which God commanded to be made for his own 
content in viewing it 2 Wherein, even a 4jing. fly may lecture out the 
worlds mortality. Surely we deceive our ſelves, to think, on earth, 
continued joys would pleaſe. *Tis a way that croſſes that which Ny- 
tur? goes. Nothing would be more redious, thanro be glutted with 
| perpetual Fol{zties > were the body tied to one di/halways, (tho of the 


cord and Concord the univerſal Parents. And to rail on Diſcord(faysthe! 


the Perſrans roſe. When the Perfiansfell, the Greciansroſe. The loſs of | 


Lrowſe apon ? Which all mingled togerher, whata well-temper'd Salad 


am wnor® 


ever high ; but the alternate wave of the beam keeps it ever inthe play of || 
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rime, it would complain of /oathing and ſatiety. And fo would the 
foul, if it did ever epicure it (elf in joy. Diſcontents are ſometimes the 
better part of our /;fe. 1 know nor well which is the more »ſeful ; 
Foy I may chuſe for pleaſure, but adverfities are the beſt for profit. 
And {ometimes theſe do fo far help me, as I ſhould, without them 
want much of the joy 1 haye. | 


—_— m_ 


XLIE. 
Of Digimulation. 


Iſfmulation in Vice is like the Brain in man. All the Senſes have re- 
 # courſeto that, yet is it much controverted,wherher that ar all be 
ſenfitive,or no:So,all vices fall into difimmulation, yer is it in diſpute, whe- 
ther that in ir {elf be a vice, or no. Sure, men would never a& v;c? fo 
freely, if they thought not they could eſcape the ſhame on't by di(ſem:- 
bling. Vicehath ſuch a /oathed look with her, rhat ſhe deſires ro be ever 
masked. Dcceit isa dreſs that the does continually wear. And howſoever 
the Worlds corrupted courſe may make us ſometimes ule it ; eventhis 
will cozd:mp it,that it is not of uſe, bur either when we do ill our ſelves, 
or meet with ill from others. Men are divided about the queſtion; ſome 
diſclaim «ll, ſome admit too zwchp and fome have hit the Mean. And 


| ſure as the World is, it is not all condemnable. There isan honeſt policy. 


The heart is not {o far from the to9gn:,but thar there may be a reſervati- 


al diſſembling ; pretending one thing, intending another. Some will (© 
far allow it, as they admir of an abfolute receſs from a word alread 

paſſed, and ſay,that Paith is but a merchants, or mechanie-vertue : And pl 
they make it higber, by making it a regal vice. There is an other thar 
out-goeth Machiavel : orelſche is hoxeſter than his wont, where he con- 
feſles, Uſus frandis in ceteris attionibus deteſt abilis : in bello gerendo lauda- 
bilis, That frand which in War ts commendable ,s,in other attions,drteſtable. 
'Tis certainrhere is a prerogative in Princes,which may legitimate ſome- 
thing in their Negotiations, which is not allowable in a private perſon. 
Burt even the grant of this /iberty, hathencourag'd themrtotoo greatan 
inlargement. State is become an irreligious Riddle. LewisIX. of France 
would with his Son ro learn no more Latin, than what would teach him 
to be a diſſembling Ruler. The plain heart, in Court, is but grown a better 
word for a Fool. Great 9:2» have occafions both more, and of more 
weight, and ſuch as require contrivings, that gonot the ordinary way ; 
leſt, being traced, they be conntermin:d, and fall to ruin. The ancient 
Romans did (I think) miſcal it, Induſtry. And when it was againft an 
enemy, or a bad man, they needs would have it commendable. And yet 
the prifoner thar got from FJannibal, by cluding his oath, was by the 
Senate (as Livy tells us) apprehendedand ſent back again. They pratFic'd 


| more than ſome of them taught ; tho in this deed there wasa greater 


cauſe of performance, becauſe there was a volwmtary truſt repoſed, Con- 

trary tothe oprnionof Plato; thatallowed alie lawful, eirherto ſave a 

Citizen, or dererve an ewemy. There is 2 ſort, that the Poet bid us.cozen; 
Pallite falentes, ex magna parte profanum 

Sunt genus : in laqueos, quos pojuere, cadent. 

Cozen 


01; thonot a contradittion between them. All policy is but circumſtanti- 


| 
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faln, heſhould never need haveus'd it: and as he is now, 'I think no | 


 bufineſs and vice. For, if men defend not in ſome {ort, as others offend ; 


Cozen the Cozeners ; conimonly they be 
Profane : let their own ſnare their ruin be. 
But ſure we gotoo far, when our cozenage breeds their miſchief. 1 
know nor well whether I may go along with Lipfus ; Fraus triplex + | 


prima levis, ut diſſimulatio, & diffdentia : hanc ſuadeo. Secunda media, ut | 


conciliatio, & deceptio : illam tolero. Tertia magna, nt perfidia, & injuſti- | 
tia, iſtam damno. I had rather take Peter Martyrs diſt inetion of good and | 
bad, Good, as the Nurſe with the Child, or the Phyfitian with his Patient, 

for his health's ſake : Bad, when 'tisany way author of harm. Certainly, 
the »ſe of it any way is as great a fawlt, asan imperfection ; and carries 
a kind of difidence of God along with it. I believe if Man had not | 


Man can live withoutit. The beſt'way to avoid it, is to avoid much 


while you maintain one breach, you leave another unman'd : and for 
Vite, ſhe ever thinks in this dark, to hide her abhorred foulneſs. If I 
muſt ſc it, it ſhall be only ſo, as-I will neither, by it, diſhonor Religion, 
nor be a cauſe of hurt to my neighbour. 


XLII. 
Of Cenſure. 


"FS the eaſieſt part to cenſure, or to contradidt a truth. For truth is 
but oe, and | anc truths are many : and few works are performed 
without errors. No mancan write fix lines, but there may be ſomethin 

one may carp at,if he be diſpes'd to cavil. Opinions are as various,as falſe. 
Judgment is from every tongue, a ſeveral. Men think by cenſuring to be 
accounted wiſe ; but, inmy conceit, there is nothing lays forth more of 
the Fool. For this you may ever obſerve; they that know leaſt, cenſure moſt. 
And this I believe to be a reaſon,why men of:preciſe lives,are often raſh in 
this extravagancy. Their Dm keeps them ignorant in the courſe of 
bufineſs;if they weighed the imperfettions of humanity they would breath | 
leſs condemnation. Ignorance gives diſparagement, a louder tongue than ' 
pr does. Wiſe men had rather know, than tell. Frequent diſpraiſes 
are, at beſt, bur the faults of wncharritable wit. Any Clown may ice the | 
Furrow is but crooked, but where is the may that can plow me a ftreight , 
one? The beſt works are bur a kind of Miſcellany; the cleaneſt Corn, 
will not be without ſome ſ0i/ : No nor after often winnowing. There is 
a tincture of corruption, that dies even all mortality. I would wiſh men 
in works of others, to examine twothings before they judg. Whether 
it be more good, than ill > And whether rhey themſelves could ar firſt 
have perform'd it better, If it be moſt good; wedo amiſs for ſome exroys 
ro condemn the whole. Who will caſt away the whole body of the Beaſt, | 
becauſe it inheld both guts and ordure 2 As man is not judged good, or |: 
bad, for one ation, or the feweſt number ; but as heis moſt in general : 
So in works, we ſhould weigh the generality, and, according to thar cen- 
ſure. If it berather good than ill, I think he deſerves fome praiſe, for 
raiſing Nature aboye her ordinary flight.Nothing in this World can be 
framed {o entirely perfee?,but that it ſhalkhavein it ſome delinquencies, | 
roargue more were in the compriſor. Ifit were not ſo, it were not from 


Nature, | 
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Nature, but the immediate Deity. The next, if we had never ſeen that | ©, 
{ frame,whether or no,we think we could have mended it. To eſpy the in- WR 
conveniences of a Houſe built,is eafte:but to lay the p/0 ar firſt well; is | 

matter of more pate, atid ſpeaks the praiſe of a good Comriver. The 
| crooked lines help better to ſhew the freight. Judement is more certain 
by the eye;than in the fancy ; ſurer in things dere than in thoſe that are 
bur in cogiration.If we find our ſelves able to correct a Copy, and not to 
produce an Original, yet dare. to.deprave ; we ſhew more Criticiſm than 
— we ſhould rather niagnifte him, that hath goxe beyond 
us; condemn his worth for a few fails. Self-examination will make 
gh eng charitabie./ - Tis from where there is no judgment, that | 
the heavielt judgment comes. If we mult needs cenſure, *tisgood to do 
it, as Suetonius writes of the twelye Ceſars ; tell both their vertwes,and 
their vices partially : and;leave the upſhot to collet#idn of the private 
mind, {o ſhall we learn by hearing of the faults ro avoid them: and by 
knowing the vertues iſe the like. iſe, we ſhould rather 
praiſe a man for a little good,than brand him for his more of ill. Weare 
full of faults,by Natare ; weare good,nor withour our care and induſtry. 


—— 


XLIV. 
Of Wiſdom and Science. 


Cience by much is ſhort of Wiſdom.. Nay,ſo far, asI think youſhall | 
«. Y ſcarce find a more Fool, than ſometimes a meer Stholar. He will 
{peak Greek ro an Oftler,and Latin familiatly to: 'that underſtand 
it not. #'nowledge is the treaſure of the mind; but Diſcretion is the key: 
without whichit lies dead,iti-the dulnels of a freitleſs reft. The prattjc 
part of Wiſdom is the beſt. A native ingenwity is beyond rhe ing! 
of induſtrious ſtudy. Wiſdem is no inheritance, no-not tothe 


| 


Clerks. Men write commonly more formally;than they pratiſe;and *y 
converling only among books ate put into '0n,and pedantiſm. 
that is built of rhe Preſs,and the Penſh ſureto make himfelf 745- 


diculous, Company and Converſation are the beſt Inftraitors for a Noble 
brhaviour. And-this is not found in a | alone. Whar is| 
written,is moſt from wagination and Fancy. i And how acry muſt they] . © 
needs be,that are ; onthe perhaps of | 
pered brains;For if they have nor j 
their converſations;they may well want juigm af eſt | 
Authorss'T grant they know mach: atid- man may do ſo, that| 
hath ban y;ans beſtows ſome time ina Library. There is a flowing | 
nobleneſs,chat ſome men mm 19D with, which farout-ſhinesthe notions 
of a timed Student. And without the vain'par/s of Rheterick; ſome men' 
ſpeak more excellently, even from Natares own judicionſneſs, than can 
Scholar by his quidits of Art. How fondand antunable ate Freſh» 
mens Brawls,wyhen we meet them our of rheirColleds 2 with many times 
a long recited Sentence, quite out of the way, Argumentzabour nothing ; | . 
or at beſt nicities. As one would be of Martin's Religion, another of | 
| Luther's, and {o quarrel about their Faith. an iwvention may 
put falſe matter into true'Syllogiſms® So I fee how Seneca bi 
them. - O pueriles ineptias! in hoc ſupercilia ſuhduximus > in has 
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Cx aw. I | dimifimus ? _—_ iſte, utinanm tantim non prodeſſent > Nocent. 0 


childiſh follies !: is it for this we knit our brows, and ſtroke our beards 2 
Would God theſe Diſputations did only not profit us ; they are hurtful. In 
diſcourſe, give me a Man that ſpeaks reaſon, rather than Authors: rather 
ſenſe, than a Syllogiſm, rather his own, than anothers. He that continu-. 
ally quotes others, argues a barrennels in himſelf, which forces him ro 
be ever a borrowing. Inthe one, a man betrays Judgment ; in the other | 
Reading, And in my opinion, 'tis a greater commendation to ſay, he is 
wiſe, than well-read. So far I will honor Xnowleage, as to think, this 
art of the brain, when it meets with an able Nature in the mind, then | 
only makes a man compleat. Any mn ſhall ſpeak the berrer,where he 
knows what others have ſaid. ſometimes the conſciouſneſs of his in- 
ward gs, gives a confidence to his outward behaviour : which of 


all other is the beſt thing to grace a man in his car71age. 


| XLV. 
That miſapplication makes Paſſion ill. 


lof our hatredis fin, it cannot be too deep : When the _ of our Lov: 


| when 'tis ## to be ſo. Yalor is then beſt temper'd, when it can turn our 


| Read it but of one, that 'tis ſaid, He was a Man after God's own Feart. | 
And Himamong all others, I find extremely paſſionate, and very va- 
liant. Who ever read ſuchbitrer Curſes, as he prays may light upon his 
Enemies 2 Let Death come haſtily upon them : and let them go quick to Fell. | 
Let them fall from one wickedneſs to another. Let them be wiped oat of the | 
Book of Life. Let their prayer be turned into fin. Certainly, ſhould ſuch | 
imprecations fall from a Modern tongue, we ſhould cenſure them for 
want of charity + and I think we might do it juſtly. For God hath not 
given uScommiſſion to curſe his enemies,as he did to David. The Goſpel 
hath ſer Religion to a ſweeter tune. The Law was given with Thander, 
ſtriking terror in the Hearers ; The Goſpel with Mufic, Voices, and Angel- 
like apparitions. The Law came in like War, threatning ruin to the [ond 
of Man ; The Goſpel like Peace, in the ſoft pleaſures of uniting Weddings. 
And this may fartisfie for Iyjs rigor: Bur if we look upon him in ano- | 
ther 1rim of the mind: how ſmooth he is, and mollifjing > how does his | 
ſoul melt ir ſelf into his eyes,and his bowels flow wi full ireams of 
compaſſion 2 how fixt he was to Jonathan? How likea weak and tender | 
woman, he laments his Rebel Abſalom, and weeps oftner than I think we 
read of any through the whole Story of rhe Bible?His valor,we cannor 
doubt: it 1s ſo eminent in his killing of the Bear and Lion: in his Dec! 
with that huge Polypheme of the Philiſtins, and his many other Martial 
att againſt them. So that rhere ſeems to be in him, the higheſt pirch of 
contrary. paſſions : and yet the man, from Gods own month, hath a teſti-| 
mony of a true approvement. When paſſions are direted torheir right exd;| 
they may fail in their manzer,bur nor in their meaſure.' When the /#! Jeet 


is God,it cannot be too high. Moderation may become a fault. To be but 
warm, when God commands us to be hot, is finful. We bely Yertu: into 
the conſtant dulneſsof a Mediocrity. I ſhall never condemn the natnre 
of thoſe men; that are ſometimes violent , bur thoſe that know nor, 


of a ſtern Fortitude into the mild ſtrains of Pity. *Tis written to the 


hono; | 


_ 


U 
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honor of T amberlane, that conquering the Moſcovites with expreilion 
of a princely valor, he falls from the joy of the widtery, to a lamentation 
of the many caſual miſeries they endure, that they are tied to follow the 
leading of Ambitious Generals : And all this, fromthe Gght of the #:14, 
covered with the ſeulsleſs men. Some report of Ceſer, that he wepr, 
when he heard how Pompey dy'd. Though pity be a downy wertu2, yer 
ſhe never ſhines more brightly, than when ſhe js clad in feet A martial 
man compaſſionate ſhall er bath in peace and war ; and by a two- 
fold way get Victory, with bewor, Temperate men have their paſſions (o 
ballanced within them, as they haye none of either fide in their height 
and purity. Therefore, as they ſeldom fall into foul e&Fs, fþ they very 
rarely caſt a luſtre in rhe excelling deeds of Noblenefs. 1 obſerve in the 
general, the moſt famed men of the World have had in them both Ceu- 
rage and C. ompaſion ; and oftentimes wet eyes, as well as wounding hands. 
I would not rob 7emperance of her Royalty. Fabius may conquer by de- 
laying, as well as Ceſar, by expedition. As the caſualties of the worldare, 
Temperance is a vertwe of ſingular worth : But withour doubt, high ſpirits 
directed right will bear away the Bays, for mare glorious adtjons. Theſe 
are beſt to raiſe Common-Wealths : bur the other are beſt ro rule them 
after. This, beſt keeps in order, when the other hath ſtood the /bock 
| of an innovation; of either, rhere is excellent uſe. As I will not overvalue 
the moderate : So I will not roo much diſeſteem the violent, An arrow, 
aimed right, is not the worſe for being drawn home. That Aion is beſt 
done, which being good, is done with the vigor of the ſpirirs, What 
makes zeal (0 commendable, but the fervency that it carrieth with it ? 
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XLVI. 
Of the waſte and change of Time. 


Look upon the laviſh Expences of former Ages, with Pity and Ad- 
miration, That thoſe things men buile for the honor of their name, 

(as they thought) are either caren up by the fteely Teeth of Time, or 
elſe reſt as monuments, bur of their pride, and luxury. Great works, un- 
dertaken for oftentation, mils of their end, and turn to the Authors 
: if nor, the tranſitions of time, wear out their engraved names, 

| and they laſt nor much longer than Cal/ige/a's Bridge over the Baje. 


' What's become of the Mauſoleum, or the ſhip-beſftriding Coloſſus > Where |: 


is Marcus Scaurus Theater, the Bituminated walls of lon? And how 
little reſts of the Egyptian Pyramids 2 And of theſe, How divers does re- 
port give in their Bujlders > Some alcribing them to one, ſome to another. 
Who would not pity the oils of Yertue, when we ſhall find greater 


when he had razed the walls of Thebes, ſhe offer'd to re-edify them, with 
condition this Sentence might but on them be swletter d; Alexander pul- 
led them down ; but Phryne did rebuild them. From whence, ſome have 
jefted it into a quarrel for fame, betwixt a Whore and a Thief : Doubt- 
leſs, no Fortifications can hold againſt the cruel devaſtations of Time. 
I could never yer find any eſtate exempted from this Mutability. Nay, 
thoſe which we would have thought had been held up with r 4 
ſtrongelt pillars of continuance, have yet ſuffered the extremeſt —_— 
K p 


| 


honor inſcribed ro looſe Phryne, than to victorious Alexander > Who | ' 
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| Zoſe all and get nothing : Some with »othing, get infinite prize ; which 
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The houſes of the dead, and the wrned bones, have {ometines met with 
rude hands, that have ſcattered them. Who would have thought when 
Scanderbeg was laid in his romb, that the Turks ſhould after rifle ir, and | 
wear his bones for Fewels 2 Change is the great Lord of the World, Time 
is his Agent, that brings in all things to ſuffer his «nſtaid Dominion. 
Ille tot Regum parens, 

Caret Sepulchro Priamus, & flamma indiget, 

Ardente Troja Sen. in Troad. ACt. 1. 

——— —He that had a Prince each Son, 

Now finds no grave, and 7roy in flames, 

He wants his Funeral one. 

We are ſo far from leaving any thing certain to poſterity, that we 
cannot be ſure ro enjoy what we have, while we live. We live fomerimes 
to ſee more changes in our ſelves, than we could exp: could happen to 
our laſting off-ſpring. As if none were ignorant of the Fate, the Poet asks. 

Divitis audita eſt cui non opulentia Craft ? 
Nempe tamen vitam, captus ab hoſte tulit. 
Tlle, Syracusa modo formidatus in urbe, 
Vix humili duram reppulit arte famem. Ovid.de Pont. 1. 4. 
Who has not heard of Crzſus heaps of Gold, (Ep. 3. 
Yet knows his Foe did him a Pris ner hold? 
He that once aw'd Sicilia's proud extent, 
By a poor Art, could Famine ſcarce prevent. 
We all put into the World, as men put Morny into a Lottery. Some 


rhaps ventring again, with hope of increaſe, they loſe with grief, that 
on id not aCccmenat There is —_—_ þ on. Au.cho por 1.4 call 
our own : or that we can ſurely ſay, we ſhall cither do, or avoid, We 
have not power over the preſent : Much leſs over the future, when we 
ſhall be abſent ; or diſſobved. And indeed, if we confider the World 
aright, we ſhall find ſome reaſon, for theſe continual Mutations. If 
every one had Power, to tranſmit the certain Pelſeſon of all his ac- 
quifitions, to his own Succeeders, there would be nothing left, for the 
Noble Deeds of new aſpirers to purchaſe : Which would quickly betray 
the world, to an incommunicable: dulneſs, and utterly diſcourage the 
generous d:/igns of the ſtirring, and more elementary ſpirit. As things 
now are, every man thinks ſomething may fall to his ſhare : and ſince 
it muſt crown ſome indeayours, he imagines, why not his > Thus by 
the various treads of Men, every atFion comes to be done, which is re- 
quiſite for the Worlds maintaining. Bur ſince nothing here below is 
certain, I will never purchaſe any thing with too great a hazard. *Tis 
Ambition, not Wiſdom, that makes Princes hazard their whole e/ates 
for an honor meerly titular. If T find that /oft, which I thought to have 
kept ; 1 will comfort my ſelf with this, that I knew the World was 
changeable ; and thar as God can take away a /eſs good : fo he can, if 
pleaſe, confer me a greater, 
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XLVIL 
Of Death. 


Bu is no SpecFacle more profitable, or more terrible, than the ſight 
of a dying man, when he lies expiring his ſoul on his death-bed: 
to ſee how the antient ſociety of the body and the ſoul is divelled ; and 
yet to {ee how they ſtruggle ar the parting : beingin ſome doubt what 
ſhall become of themafter. The ſp:rits ſhrink inward, and retire tothe 
anguiſhr heart : as if, like Soxs preſt from an indulgent Father, they 
would come for a {ad Yale, from that which was their lives maintainer : 
while that in the mean time pants with afrighting pangs; and 'the 
hands and feet, being the moſt remote from it, are by degrees encold- 
ned to a faſhionable Clay : as if Death crept in at the nails, and by an 
inſenfible ſurprize, ſuffocated the invirond heart. To ſee how the mind 
would fain utter it (elf, when the Organs of the voice are (o debilitated, 
that it cannot. To ſee how the eye ſettles to fixed dimneſs, which a 
litrle before, was {wift as the ſhoots of Lightning, nimbler than, the 
thought, and bright as the pol;ſht Diamond: and in which this Miracle 
was more eminent than in any of the other parts, That it being a mate- 
rial earthly body, ſhould yet be conveyed with: quicker motion, than the 
revolutions of an pndefenit Soul ; {o ſuddenly bringing the obje&# to 
conceits, that one would think the apprehenſion of the heart were ſeated 
in the eye it (elf. To ſee all his friends, like Conduits, dropping tears 
about him; while he neither knows his wazts, nor they his care. Nay, 
even the Phyſician, whoſe whole life is nothing bur a ftudy and pratFice 
to continue the /ives of others, and who is the Anatomiſt of general 
Nature, is now as one that gazes at a Comet, which he can reach with 
nothing, but his eye alone. To ſee the Countenance, ( through which 
perhaps there ſhin'd a /ovely Majeſty, even to the captivating of ad- 
miring Souls) now altered to a Frighrful paleneſs, and the terrors of a 
aſtly look. To think, how that which commanded a Family, nay per- 
| Bu a Kingdom ; and kept all in awe, with the moving of a ſpoz 

tongue, is now become a thing fo full of horror, that Children fear roſce 


blandiſhments, tothe dark and hideous grave : Where, inſtead of ſha- 
king of the golden Scepter, it now lies impriſon'd but in five foot of 
Lead : and is become a neſt of worms, a lump of filth, a box of pallid pa- 
trefattion. There is even the difference of. two ſeyeral Worlds be- 


adored State, and his condition in his bed of Earth, which hath made 
him bur a Caſe of Crawlers : and yer all this change, wirhour the loſs:of 
any viſible ſubſtantial : Since all the limbs temainas they were, without 
the leaſt ſign, cither of dilocation,or diminution. From hence tis, Ithink, 
Scaliger defines Death to be the Ceſſation of the Souls funttions : as if it 
were rather a reſtraint, than a miſfrve ill. And if any thing ar all'be 
wanting, 'tis only color, motion, heat, and empty air.. Though indeed, 
if we conſider this diſſolution, man by death is abſolutely divided and 


Earth : that now it is theſe rwo only, that ſeem to make the body, while 
K 2 | | 
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it: and muſt now therefore be tranſmitted from all theſe inchanting | 


| 


rwixta King enamell'd with his Robes and Fewels, ſitting in his Chair of | 


| |diFman'd. Thar groſs objeR, which is left to the ſpectators eyes,.15| - 
{now only a compoſure but of the two , baſer Elements, Watey and 


the} . 
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the two purer, Fire and Air, are wing'd away, as being more fit for 
the compact of an elemental and aſcentive Soul. When thou ſhalr ſee 
all theſe things happen ro one whoſe converſation had indeared him to 
thee; when —_ t ſee the body pur on Death's ſad and aſhy connte- 
nance, inthe dead age of night, when ilent darkneſs does incompaſs the 
dim light of thy glimmering Taper, and thou heareſt a ſolemn Bell toll'd, 
to tell the Worldof it; which now, asit were, with this ſound, is ſtruck. 
into a dumb attention: Tell me if thou canſt then find a thought of 
thine, deyotion thee to pleaſure, and the fugitive toys of life 2 O what 
a bubble, what a puff, what but a wink of Life is man! And with what 
a general ſwallow, Death ſtill gapes upon the general World ! When 
Hadrian askt Secundus, what Death was, he anſwered in theſe leveral 
truths: It is a ſleep eternal ; the Bodies of diſſolution ; the rich man's| 
fear ; the poor man's wiſh; an event inevitable ; an uncertain Fournty ; 
a Thief that ſteals away. man ; Sleep's father ; Life's flight ; the depar- 
ture of the living, and the reſolution of all. Who may not from (uch 
fights and thoughts as theſe, learn, if he will, both humility and /ofti- 
zeſs 2 the one to vilifie the body, which muſt once periſh in a ftench- 
ful naſtineſs ; the other to advance the Soul, which lives here bur for 
a higher, and a more heavenly aſceyfion > As I would not care for 
roo much indulging of the fleſh, which I muſt one day yield to the 
worms : So 1 would ever be ſtudious for ſuch ations, as may appear 
the iſſues of a zebler and diviner Soul. 


—— 


XLVIIL 
Of Illeneſs. 


HE Zdle man is the barrenneſt piece of Earth in the Orb. There 
is no Creature that hath /ife, but is buſied in ſome ation for the 
benefit of the reſtleſs world. Even the moſt wenemous and moſt rav2nous 
things that are, have their commodities as well as their annojances: and 
they are ever ingaged in _ aftion, which both profiteth the World, 
and continues them in their Natures courſes. Even the Vegetables, 
wherein calmjNature dwells, have their turns and times in frudtifying : 
they leaf, they flower, they ſeed. Nay, Creatures quite inanimate are 
(fome ) the moſt laborious in their 10tiov. Wirth what a cheerful face | 
the Golden Sun Chariots thorow the rounding Sky > How perpetual is | 
the Maiden Moon, in her juſt and horn'd mutations 2 The Fire, how reſt- | 
leſs in his quick and catching flames 2 In the Air, what tranfitions 2 and 
how fluQuuous are the ſalted waves > Nor is the teeming earth weary, 
after ſo many thouſand years produtFion2 All which ma wing 4 
rouch-ſtretched man, and raiſe the modeſt red to ſhew through his 
wnwalſht-face, Taleneſs is the moſt corrupting Fly, that can blow in any | . 
human mind, That Ignorance is the moſt miſerable, which knows not 
what to do. The Idle man is like the dumb Jack in aYirginal: while all 
the other danceourt a winning mufick, this;like a member out of joynt, ſul- 
lens the whole Boay, with anill diſturbing lazineſs. I do not wonder to 
{ce ſome of our Gentry grown (well-near) the /ewdeſt men of our 
Land : ſince they are moſt of them, ſo muffled in a non-imployment. 
'Tis Aion that does keep the Soul both ſweet and ſound: while lying 


fil 
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| *ufied gates. There is a kind of good Angel waiting _ diligence, that 
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fill does rot it to an ordur'd noiſomneſs. Auguſtin imputes Eſav's loſs 
of the bleſſing, partly to his PR that had rather receive meat, 
than ſeek it. Surely, exerciſe is the far'ning food of the Soul, withour 
which, ſhe grows lank and thinly-parted. "That the Followers of 
Great men are {0 much debauched, I believe to be want of i loyment : 
For the Sowl, impatient of an ny 9% receſs, for want of the wholeſome 
food of buſrneſs, preys upon the lewder Attions. *Tis true; men learn to 
do ill, by doing what is next ir, nothing.) Tbelieve Solomon meant the 
field. of the ſluggard, as well for the Emblem of his mind; as the certain 
Index of his outward ſtate. As the one is over-grown with Thorns and 
Briers'; {o is the other with vices and enormities. If aty wonder how 
Egiſthus grew adulterate, the exit of the Verſe will tell him—Defidioſus 
erat. When one would brag the bleſſings of the Romas ſtate, that ſince 
Carthage was raz'd, and Greece -{ubjeted, they might now be happy, as 
having nothing to fear : Says the beſt Scipio, We now are moſt in danger ; 
for while we want bufineſs, and have no Foe to awe us, we ave ready to drown 
in the mud of Vice and ſlothfulneſs. How bright does the Soul grow with 
uſe and negotiation! With what proportioned ſweetneſs does that Fa- 
mily flouriſh, where but one laborious Guide ſteereth in an order'd 
Courſe ! When Cleanthes had laboured, and gotten ſome coin, he ſhews 
it his Companions, and tells them, thar he now, if he will, can noariſh ano- 
ther Cleanthes. Believe it, Induſtry is never wholly unfruicful. If ir 
\ bring not joy withrhe incoming profit, it will yer baniſh miſchief from thy 


ever carries a Lawrel-in his hand, to crown her. Fortune, they ſaid of 
old, ſhould nor be pray'd unto, bur with the hands in »9oti9», The be- 
ſod fiſt beckens the cy of poverty, and leaves beſide, the noble 
head unguarded : bur the lifted arm does frighten' want, and is eyer a 
ſhield to that nobler direfor. How unworthy was that man of the world, 
that ne'cr did ought, but only l;v'4and dy 4. Though Epaminondas was 
ſevere, he was yet exemplary, when he found a Soldier ing in his 
Watch, and ran him through with his Sword; as if he would bring the 
two Brothers, Death and Sleep, to a meeting: And when he was blam'd 
for that, as cruelty, he ſays he did but leave himas he found him, 4:44. 
It is none of the meaneſt happineſs, to have a mind that loves'a vertuons 
exerciſe : 'Tisdaily riſing to bleſſedneſs and-contentation.” They are idle 
Divines, that are not heav'ned in their lives, aboye the unſtudiousman. 
Every one ſhall ſmell of that he is buſied in: "as thoſe that ſtir among 
perfumes and ſpices, ſhall, when rhey are gone, have ſtilla grateful odowr 
with them : So they, thar turn the /eaves of the worthy Writer, cannot 
but retain a ſmack of their long-liv'd Author; They converſe with Yer- 
tes Soul, which he that writ, did ſpread upon his /afting Paper. Eyery 
good line _ _ to the — - wr = —_ 
which would be ſpringing it it. ve todo 

account it from ho freccing Heavens. ThatThavea mid omnecioes 
inclining to uſe that /iberty well; Ithink, I nay, without oftentation, be 
thankful for it, as a bounty of the Deity. Sure, Tſhould be miſerable, if 1 
did not love this buſineſs in my vacancy. I ar! ou of thar leiſure, which 
gives me leiſure to imploy my ſelf. If I ſhould not grow bertrer for ir; 
yet this benefir, I am ſure, would accrue me : I ſhould both keep my 
{elf from worſe, and not haye time to entertain the Devil in, 
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WW XLIX. | 
That all things have a like progreſſion and fall. 


Here is the ſame method through all the World in general. All 

things come to their height by degrees; rhere they ſtay the 
leaſt of rime ; then they decline as they roſe : only miſchief, being 
| more importunate, ruins at once, what Nature hath been long rear- 
[ ing. Thus the Poet ſung the fall. Ovid.de Pont. 1. 4. Ep. 3. 
Omnia ſunt hominum tenui pendentia filo, 

Et ſubito caſu, que valutre, ruunt : 
All that man holds, hangs bur by ſlender twine ; 
By ſudden chance the ſtrongeſt things decline. 
Man may be kil'dinaninſtant; he cannot be made to /;ve, but by ſpace 
of time in coxception.. We are curdled to the faſhion of a life, by time, 
and ſer ſucceſſions; whenall again is /oſt, and in the moment of a minute, 
gone. Plants, fiſhes, beaſts, birds, men, all grow up by leiſurely progreſſions : 
{o Families, Provinces, States, Kingdoms, Empires, have the ſame way of 
riſe by ſteps. Abour the height they muſt ſtay a while, becauſe there is 
a-nearneſs to the middle on both ſides, as they riſe, and as they fall : 
otherwiſe, their continuance in that zop, is bur the very point of time, 
the preſent mow, which now again is gone. Then they at beſt deſcend ; 
bur for themoſt part tumble. And that which is true in the ſmalleſt par- 
ticulars,is,by taking a larger view,ofthe ſame in the diſtended bulk. There 
were firſt, Men, then Families, then Tribes, then Common-Wealths, then 
Kingdoms, Monarchies, Empires; which, we find, have been the height 
of all worldly dignities : And as we find thoſe Monarchies did riſe by 
degrees ; ſo we find they have ſlid again to decay, There was the 4/- 
| yrian, the Perſian, the Grecian, the Reman. And ſure, the height of the 
World's glory was in the days of the Roman Empire z and the height of 
| that Empire, in the days of Auguſtus. Peace then gently breathed 
through the Univerſe ; Learning was then in her fulleſt flouriſh : no Age, 
either before or fince, could preſent us with ſo many towring ingenui- 
ties. And then, when the whole World was moſt like unto Ged, in the 
ſway of one Monarch, when they {alured him by the 7itle of Auguſtus ; 
and they-then, like God, began inruleto be called Imperatores : This, I 
take it, was the fulneſs of time, wherein GOD, the Saviour of the World, 
\ vouchſafed, by taking human nature upon him, to deſcend in.the World, 
And ſurely the conſideration of ſuch things as theſe, jare not unwor- 
thy our thoughts: Though our Faith be nor bred, yer it is much con- 
firmed, by obſerving ſuch like circumſtances. But then may we think, 
how ſmall a time this Empire continued in this flouriſh. Even the next 
Emperor, Tiberius, begantodegencrate; Caligula more; Nero yet more 
than he; till it grew to be embroiled and diſmembred, to an abſolute 
| diviſion. Since, how has the Turk ſeized one in the Eaſt > And the 0- 
ther inthe Weſt, how much is it ſubdivided, by the deduction of France, 

Britain, Spain? Some have alſo obſerved the Site of theſe Empires, how | 
the firſt was neareſt the Eaſt ; the next, a Degree further off; and ſo 
on in diſtant removals, following the courſe of the Sun : as if begin- 
ing in the morning, of the World, they would make a larger day by 
7 declining toward the Weſt, where the Sun goes down, after his riſing 
| | in 
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in the Eaſt, This may ſtand to the Southern and Weſtern Tnhabitints of 
the World; but I know not how to the Northern : for elſe how can 
that be ſaid to riſe any where which reſteth no where, but is perpetually 
in the ſpeed of a circular motion 2 For the time, it was then the world 
was Within a very little aged four thouſand years ; which, I believe, 
was much about the middle age of the world: though ſeeing there are 
promiſes that the latter dzys ſhall be ſhoxtn:d, we cannot expect the like 
extent of time after it, which we find did go before it. Nor can we 
think, but that dzcay, which haſtens in the 7iz of all leſſer things, will 
likewiſe be more ſpeedy in this. If all things in the world declin: 
faſter by far, than they do aſcend ; why ſhould we not believe the world 
to do {o too; I know not what certain grownds they have, that dare 
aſſume to foretel the particular time of . 4 worlds conflagration. Bur 
ſurely in reaſon, and Natare, the end cannot be mightily diſtant. We 
have ſeen the Infancy, the Touth, the Verility, all paft : Nay, we have 
ſeen it well ſtepr inro years, and declination, the moſt infallible pre- 
monitors of a diſſolution. Some could believe it within leſs than theſe 
nine and twenty years, becauſe as the Flood deſtroy'd the former 
world, one thoutand ſix hundred fifty ſix years after the firſt deſtroy- 
ing Adam ; fo the latter world ſhall be conſumed by fre, one thou- 
ſand ſix hundred fifty and fix years after the ſecond ſaving Adam; 
which is Chriſt. Bur I dare not fix a certainty, where God hath left 
the world in ignorance. The exat knowledge of all things is in God 
only. But ſurely, by colleftions from Nature and Reaſon, Man may 
much help himſelf in likelihood and probabilities. Why hath Man an 
arguing and permeditating Soul, if not to think on the courſe and cauſes 
of things, thereby to magnifie his Creator in them ; I will often muſe 
in ſuch like 7hemes : for, beſides the pleaſure T ſhall meer, in knowing 
further ; 1 thall find my Soul, by admiration of theſe wonders, to love 
both Reaſon, and the Deity better. As our admiring of things evil, 
guides us to a ſetret hate and deceſſion: ſo, whatſoever we applaud for 
goodneſs, cannot but cauſe ſome 7iſe in our affettjons. 


L. 
Of Detrathon. 


N ſome unlucky diſpofitions, there is ſuch an envious kind of Pride, 
I that they cannot endurethart any but themſelyes ſhould be ſer forth 
for excellent : {o that when they hear one juſtly praiſed, they will cither 
ſeek to diſmount his Virtues; or, if they be like a clear light,-eminent ; 
they will fab him with a But of detration: as if there were ſomething 
yet ſo foul, as did obnubilate even his brighteſt glory. Thus when their 
tongue cannot juſtly condemn him, _ will leave him in ſuſpected z{, 
by filence. Surely, if we conſidered detrattion, to be of envy. 
neſted only in defciem minds ; we ſhould find, that the applauding| 
of virtue would win 'us far more honor, 'than the ſecking flily ro 
diſparage ic. That would ſhew we lov/d what we commended ; while 
this tells the world, we grudge at what we want-in our ſelves. Why 
may we not think the Poer meant them for Detrators, which ſprung 


of the teeth of Cadmus poyſoned Serpent > T am ſure their ends may 
| | | parallel ; 
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| and I am call'd to ſpeak 


parallel; for they uſually murther one another in their fame : and' 
where they find not ſpots, rhey deviſe them. It is the baſef Office 
Man can fall into, to make his tongue the whipper of the worthy man.) 
If we do know vices in men, I think we can ſcarce ſhew our (elves 
in a noble virtue, than in the charity of concealing them: fo ir be] 
not a flattery, perſuading to continuance. And if it be in abſence, even | 
ſometime that which is true, is moſt unbeſeeming the report of a 
Man. Who will not condemn him as a Traitor to reputation and ſoriety, | 
that tells the private fault of his friend, to the publick and depravi 
World 2 When two friends part, they ſhould lock up one anothers ſe- | 
trets, and interchange their keys. ' The honeſt man will rather be a 
grave to his neighbours fails, than any way »ncurtain them. I care not | 
for his humor, ns loyesto clip the wings of a /ofty fame. The Coun- | 
ſel in the Satyr I do well approve of. 

— Abſentem qui rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit alio culpante, ſolutes 

ui captat riſus hominum, famamg; dicacs, 

Fingere qui non viſa poteſt, commiſſa tacere 

Lui nequit ; hic niger eft, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 

— ——Yho bites his abſent Friend, 

Or not defends him blam'd, bur holds along 

With mens looſe laughter, and each praters tongue; 

That feigns what was not, and diſcloaks a-ſoul ; 

Beware him, Noble Roman, he is foul. Hor. Sat.l. x, 4. 
And for the moſt part, he is as crous, in another wice as this. | 
He that can detrat# »wworthily, when thou canſt not anſwer him ; can 
atter thee as wnworthily, when thou canſt not. chuſe bur hear him. 

is uſual with him to ſa-ooth it in the Chamber, that keeps a rail; 
4 
tu- 


rongue for the Hall. And beſides all this, it implies a kind of cowardiſe : 
for who will judge him otherwiſe, thar bur then unbuttons his 
mor'd breft, when he finds none to oppoſe the bigneſs of his /ooks and 
tongue * The waliant may's tongur, though it never boaſteth vainly, 
yet is ever the greateſt Coward in abſence : but the Coward is never va- 
liant but then: and then too, 'tis without his heart, or ſpirit. There | 
is nothing argues Nature more degenerate, than her ſecret repining at 
anothers tranſcendency. And this, beſides the ill, plunges her into this 
folly, that by this a#, ſhe is able leſs to diſcern. He that pretendin 
virtue is bulie in the fairs of men, is like co him thar lecks loft go 
in aſhes, and blowing them abouc, hides that more, which ke better 
might have found with ffilmef. To over-commend a man, I know is 
not good : but the DetradFor wounds three with the ove Arrow of his 
viperous tongue. Indeed it is hard to ſpeak a muy truc, as he is : but 
howſoever, I would not depraye the fame of the abſent : *Tis then a 
time for praiſes, rather than for' reprehenfioy. Let praiſe be voiced to 
the ſpreading air ; but chidings whiſper'd in the kiſſed ear : Which 
action es us, even while we chide, to love. there be Virtues, 
of him that owns them, IT will tell them 
| forth _ If there be vices mixt with thoſe, I will be content 
the world ſhall know them by ſome other tongue than mine. | 
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LL. 
Againſt Compulſion. 


way tO Too much importunity does but reach men how to 

deny. The more we deſire to gain, the more do others deſire that they 
may not loſe. Nature is ever jealous of her own ſupremacy : and when 
ſhe ſees thar others would wxder-tread it, ſhe calls in all her powers 
for reſiſtance. Certainly they work by a wrong Engin, that ſeek to 
gain their ends by conſtratnt. Crols two Lovers, and you knit bur their 
affection ſtronger. You may ſffroat the Liow into a bondage ; but you 
ſooner hew him to pieces, than beat him into a chain. The Fox may 
praiſe the Crow's meat from her Bill: but cannot with his ſwiftneſs 
overtake her wing. Eafie Nature,and free Liberty,will ſteal a man into 
a Tiny exceſs: when urged healths do but ſhew him the way to refuſe. 


þ 


' cracks the line, whereon a great one hangs. I have known denials, that 


The »obleſt weapon, wherewith Man can conquer, is love, and gentleſt 
courtefie. How many have loſt their hopes, while they have ſought to 
7aviſh them with too rude a hand? Natare is more apt to be led by 
the ſoft motions of the wafical tongue, than the ruſtick threſhings of a 
ftriking arm. Love of life, and Follities, will drawa man to more, than 
the fear of death, and torments. No doubt, Nature meant Ceſar for a 
Conquerour, when ſhe gave him both ſuch courage, and ſuch courtefte ; 
both which put Marius into a »#ze. They which durſt ſpeak to him, 
(he aid) were ignorant of hu. greatneſs ; and they which durſt not, 
were (o of his goodneſs. They are men the beſt compoſed, than can be| 


ſternnefs of a rough comportment : fo the valiant are not gain'd on, bur 
by gentle affability, and a ſhew of pleafing liberty. Little Fiſhes are 
rwitched np with the violence of a ſ#ddez pull ; when the like ation 


had never been given, bur for the earneftneſs of the requeſter. They 
reachthe petitioned to be ſuſpicious ; and ſuſpicion teaches himto hold and 
fortifie. He that comes with you muff have me, is like to prove but a 
fraitleſsWooer. Urge a grant toſome men, and they are inexorable ; ſeem 
careleſs, and they will force rhe thing upon you. Avzuſtus got a friend 
of Cinna, by giving him a ſecond life, whereas his death could at beſt 
but have remov'd an Enemy. Hear but his exiled Poet, | 


Flettitur obſequio curvatus ab arbore ramus 5 © q 

Franges, ft vires experiere tuas. | 
Obſequio tranantur aque, mee vincere poſſis 

Flumina, fi contra, quam rapit unda, nates. 
Obſequinm Tigreſq; domat, tumidoſq; Leones ; 

Ruſtica paulatins taurus arata fubit. De Art. am. |. 2. 
The 7rees crookt-branches, gently bens, grow right ; 
When as the hands fall vigor breaks them quite. 
He ſafely ſwims, that waves the flood ; 

While croſſing ſtreams is neither fafe nor good. 
Tizers and Lions, mildnefs keeps in awe: 
And gently us'd, Balls yoakt in Ploszhs will draw. 


Certainly, the fair way is the beſt, chough ir be ſomething the _— 
L out , 
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reſolute, and remiſs. For, as fearfal Natures are wrought upon by the|* 
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{| elſe ſhall fail. Bur in the general, Fairneſs has preferment. If you grant, 


| Zſle of Man, are then open to in-let any ſtrange diſturbers. Surely, how 
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about. *Tis leſs ill for a Fourney to be long, than dangerous. To vex 0- 
ther men, I will think, is but to tutor them, how they ſhould again 
vex me. I will never wiſh to purchaſe ought unequally : What is got 
againſt reaſon, is for the moſt part won, by the meeting of a Fool and 
Kaave. I ought be ſought with reaſon, that may come with kindneſs ; 
for then Reaſon in their own boſoms, will become a plcader for me : bur 
[ will be content to loſe a little, rather than be drawn to obtain by 
violence. The trouble and the hazard we avoid, may very well ſweeten, 
or out-weigh a ſlender loſs. Conſtraint is for extremities, when all ways| 


the other may ſupply the defi: ; yer this does the like, and purchaſerh 
love ; when that only leaves a /othſome hate behind it. 


——_—— 


| LII. 
Of Dreams. 


i # ne are notable means of diſcovering our own inclinations. The 

wiſe man learns to know himſelf as well by the nights black man- 
tle, as the ſearching beams of day. In ſlep we have the naked and natu- 
ral thoughts of our ſouls: outward objeds interpoſe nor, either to ſhuffle 
in occaſional cogitations, or hale out the included fancy. The mind is then 
ſhut up in the Burrough of the body: none of the Cingueports, of the | 


we fall to vice, or riſe to virtue, we may by obſervation find' in our 
dreams. Tt was the wiſe Zero, that ſaid, he could colleR a man by his 
Dreams. For then the ſoul, ſtated ina deep repoſe, bewrayed her true 
affeftions, which in the buſie day, ſhe would cither not ſhew, or not note. 
It was a cuſtom among the 7ndians,. when their Xings went to their 
ſleep, to pray with piping acclamations, that they might have happy 
dreams ; and withal conſult well for rheir Sbje&s benefit : as. if the 
night had been a time, wherein they might grow good and wiſe. And, 
certainly, the wiſe man is the wiſer for bis ſleeping, if he can order ] 
in the day, what the eye-leſs night preſenterh him. Every dream is notto | 
be counted of: nor yet are all, to be caſt away with contempt. I would 
neither be a Stoick, ſuperſtitious in all ; not yet an Epicare, confiderate * 
of none. If the Phyſician may by them judge of the diſeaſe of the body, | 
I ſee not, but the Divine may do ſo, concerning the ſoul. I doubt nor : 
but the Genjus of the Soul is waking and motive, even in the faſteſt clo- | 
ſures, of the impriſening eye-lids. But to preſage from theſe thoughts of | 
ſleep is a wiſdom that I would not reach to. The beſt vſe we can make 
of dreams, is obſervation : and by that, our own correttion, or incourage- 
ment. For, "tis not doubtable, but that the mind is working, in the 
dulleſt depth of ſleep. 1 am confirmed by Clandian, | 
Omnia que ſenſu volvuuntur vota diurno, 
Tempore notturno reddit amica quies. 
Venator defeſſa toro cum membra reponit, 
Mens tamen ad fylvas, & ſua luſtra redit. 
Tudicibus lites, aurige ſomnia currus, 
Vanaque notturnis meta cavetur equis. # 


Furto 
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Farto gaudet amans ; permntat navita merces : 

Et vigil elapſas querit avarus opes. 
Blandaque largitur fouſtra fitientibus egris, 

Irriguus gelido pocula fonte ſopor. 
Me frog Mauſarum ſtudium, ſub notte filenti, 

Artibus aſfiduis, ſolicitare ſolet. Carm. 27. Praf. 
Day-thoughts, tranſwinged from th' induſtrious breaſt, 
All ſeem re-acted in the nights dumb reſt. 


When the tyr'd Huntſman his repoſe begins, 

Then flies his mind to Woods, and wild Beaſts dens. 

Judges dream Caſes: Champions ſeem to run, 

With their night Courſers, the vain bounds to ſhun. 

Love hugs his rapes, the Merchant Traffick minds. 

The Miter thinks he ſome loſt treaſure finds. 

And to the thirſty ſick ſome potion cold 

Stiff flattering ſleep inanely ſeems to hold. 

Yea, and in th' age of ſilent reſt, eyen I, 

Troubled with Arts deep muſings, nightly lie. 
Dreams do ſometimes call us to a recognition of our inclinations, 
which print the de in ſo undiſturbed times. 1 could wihh men to 
give them their he's "frye but not to allow them their truſt, though 
ſometimes 'ris eaſie ro pick our a profitable Moral. Antiquity had them 
in much more reverence, and did oft account them Prophefies, as is Ca» 
ſily found in the ſacred volume - and among the Heathen, nothing was 
more frequent. Aftyages had two of his daughter Mandane, the Vine, 
and her Urin. Calphurnia of her Ceſar ; Heruba of Paris ; andalmoſt 
every Prince among them, had his Fate ſhewed'in interpreted drtams. 
Galen tells of one, that dream'd his thigh was turn'd to ſtone, when ſoon 
after it was ſtruck with a dead Palfie. The aptneſs of the humors to the 
like effets, might ſuggeſt ſomething to the mind, then apt to receive. 
So that I doubt not bur either to preſerve health or amend the life, 
dreams, may, to a wiſe obſerver, be of ſpecial benefit. 1 would neither 
depend upon any, to incur a prejudice, nor yet caſt them all away, in 
a prodigal neglet# and ſcorn. | find it of one that havirig long been 
troubled with the paining rep that he dreamt, if he a cer- 
tain vein, between two of his fingers, he ſhould be cured: which he, 
awaked, did, and mended. Bur indeed I would rather believe this, than 
be drawn to pradtiſe after it. Theſe predidFions are more»rare fore- 
tellings, uſed to be lapp'd in obſcured folds : and now that 4rt loſt, 
Chriſtianity harh ſetled us-to leſs inguifition ; 'tis for a Roman ſooth- 
ſayer to read thoſe darker ſpirits of the. night, and tell char ſtill D#- 
| ator ; his dream, of copulation with his mother, ſignified his ſubjed#ing 
of the world to himſelf. *Tis now ſo out of uſe, that I think ir nor 
to be recovered. And were it not for the power of the Goſpel, in erying 
| down. the wains of men, it would appear a wonder, how a Science 10 
| pleaſing to hwnanity, ſhould fall fo quite to ruin. 
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LI. 
Of Bounty. 


_— is ſuch a Royalty inthe mind, as betrays a manto baſeneſs, and 
| to poverty. Excelles, for the moſt part, ſhave bur ill concluftons. 
There is a 4unghil miſchief, that awaits even the wan of the bounteous 
ſeal : and they, that had ſtore of a native goodneſs, grow at laſt to the 
| pradtice of the fouleſt willanies. They are free as the deſcending rain, 
| and por 4 plenty.on the general morld. This Munificence conſumes them, 
| and brings them to the mileries of an.emptied Mine. Yet, in this fall of 
| their »zelted demeans, they grow aſhawed to be publickly ſeen come | 
| ſhort of their wonted revellizg. So, rather than the worl/d.ſhall fee an 
alteration, they leave no lewdneſs privately unprattiſed. *Tisa noted 1ruth | 
of Tacitus, AErarium, anbjtione exhauſtum, per [celera ſupplementum exit. 

Treaſure ſpent ambitiouſly, will be ſupply d by wickedneſs. "Tis pity, that 
which bears the name of Noble, FAN be parent of ſuch hated 77le- 
neſs. What is it Ambition will not-prattiſe, rather than let her port de- 
cline? Yain-glory ends in lewdneſs, and contempt. The laviſhmindloves 
any iudjredion better thay to flag in tate. A fond popularity bewitches 
the ſoul, to ſtrow about the wealth, and means : and, to feed that diſper- 
fruve humor, all ways (hall be trodden, rhongh they never ſo much «- 
worthy the man. Surely, we nick-name the ſame flooding man, when we 
call him: by the name of Brave. Hisſtriving, to be like a God i» Bounty, 
throws-him to the lowrſt eſtate of av. "Tis for none, but him that 
has all, to give to all abundantly. Where the carrying ſtream is greater, 
than the bringing one, the b0:tom will be quickly waterleſs; and then 
what commendation is it, to ſay, There is a plenty waſted 2 He has the 
beſt Fame,that keeps his eſtate unniggardly : The other flux is, meerly 
out of weakneſs. He over-yalues the drunken and reeling love of the 
vulgar, that buys it with the ruin of himſelf, and his family. He fears 
he 1s not /ov'a, unleſs rhat he be looſe and ſcattering. They are fools 
that think their -2inds ill-woven, unleſs they have allowance from the 
popular lamp. The wiſe may is his own both World and Fudge ; he gives 
whar he knows is fit for his zfate, and him, without eyer caring how 
the waving Tumuli takes it. To weak minds the People are the greateſt 
Paraſites: they worſpip and knte them, to the ſpending of a fair inheri- 
tance: and then they cruſh them with the heavy load of Pity. *Tis the 
inconſiderate Man, that ravels out a ſpacicus Fortune. He never thinkerth 
how the heap will /fſen, becauſe he loſes, but by grains and parcels. 
They areill Stewards, that fo ſhowr away a large State. Says Democritus, 
when he {aw one giv/zg to all, and that would want #othing which his 
| -:ind did crave ; Maylit thou periſh wypiticd, for making of the Yirgin 
Graces, Flarlots. He made his {berality, like a Whore, to court the Pub- 
lick; when indeed the ought to win by modeſty. For, as the Zarlot's of- 

fers but procure the good mays hate : So when bounty proves a Curte- 

za”, and offers too undecently, it fails of gaining love, and gets but the 

diſlike of the wiſe. He does bounty injury, that ſhews her ſo much, as he 

makes her bur be /aught at. Who gives or ſpends too much, muſt fal, 

or elſe deſiſt with ſhame, To live well of a /ittle, is a great deal more 

honor, than to ſpend a great deal vainly. Toknow both when,and what 

to | 
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co part withal,is a knowl:dgethat befits a Prince. The beſt objec? of beun- 
ty, 1s either zece(fity, or F -ve The beſt motive, thy own goodneſs : And 
the limit, is the ſafery of thy fate. For, this Twill conſtantly think ; 
The beſt bounty of man, 1s, not:-to be too bountiful. -It is not good to 
make our kindneſs to others, tobe cruelty to our ſelves and ours. 


LIV. 
Of Man's Inconſtancy. 


O Weathercock under Heaven is fo variable, as inconſant Man. 
'N Every breath of iz, fans him to a various ſhape. As it his mind 
| were ſo near a kin to Air, as it muſt, with every motion, bein a perpetual 
| change. Like an 7»ſtrument cunningly paid on, it does riſe, and Fil and 
alter, and all on a ſudden. We are Feathers blown in the bluſter of our 
own looſe paſſions, and are meerly the dalliance of the flying winds. 
How many in an inſtant -have mwrthered the men they have lov'd 2 as 
| if Accident were the Fate of things, and the Epicure had balked truth. 
| How ardently can we affec? ſome, even beyond the deſire of ayizg for 
| them, when immediately one ſudden Ebullztion of Choler ſhall render 
them extremely offenfue 2 nay, fteep them in our hate, and curſes > Be- 
| hold the hold that Man doth itake.of Mar / *tis loſt in a moment, with 
bur the clacking of the tongue, a ved, or frown, or any ſuch like nothing. 
We cancel leagues. with friends, make new ones with our Enemies, and 
break them cre concluded. Our Favorites with the. places alter : And 
| our hate hath wings to alight, and depart. In our diet, how auifinitely 

docs rhe variation of humors diſrelif i the i rafting palate > What to 
| day we ravenon, is the riſe of the next. days ffomach. In our recreations 
| how inconſtantly /oving ? ſomerimes affetting the voiſeful Found; ſome- 
times the ftiller ſport of the wing ; though ever ingaged to a giddy va- 
riety. In our Apparel how »mwtable ? as if fafbion werea God, that needs 
would be ador'd in changes. Our whole life is but a greater, and 
longer child-hood. What mas living would not diewith anguiſh, were 
he bound to follow another, in all his «nft-dfaft motions; which though 
rhey be ever turning, yet are never pleaſing, but when they proceed 
from the native freedom of the Soul 2 which argues her change not more 
out of object than her ſelf, and the hwmors wherewith ſhe is compoſed: 
They firlt flowing to incite Defire, then poured out upon an objec?, dic 
in their birth, while more ſucceed them. Like Souldjers in a running 
Skirmiſh, come up, diſcharge, fall off, fly,and re-inforse themſelves. Only 


ly, there is nothing argues his imperfei#ion more. For tho' the Nobler 


yet are they never mutable, bur as the obje&# that they fix on makes 
them ; nor do they ever wander from 'that quality, wherewith Nature 
did art firſt i»veſ# them; But »2an, had he no obje#, he would change 
alone; and even toſuch vhings, as Nature did not once. intend him. 
Minds thus temper'd, weuſero call roo tight, as if they were wnequally 
mixr, and the rwo nimbler Elements had gotten the predorinance. Cer- 
rainly, the beſt is a noble conſtancy. For, perfettionis immurable. Bur 


of 


order is in their proceedings, While confufon doth diftrat the man. Sure-| 


Elements be moſt motive, and the Earth leaft of all, which is yer baſeſt : | 


for things imperfe&t, change is the way to perfect them. It gers the name 
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of wilfulneſs, when it will not admit of a lawful change, to the bet- 
ter- Therefore Conftanrcy, withaut Knowledge, cannot be always good. 
In things ill, *tis not virtue, but an abſolute Yice. In all changes, I 
will have regard to theſe three things : God's approbation, my own be- 
nefit, and the not harming of my Neighbour, where the change is not 
a fault, T will never think it a diſgrace ; though the great Exchange, 
the World ſhould judge it ſo. Where it is a fault, I would be con- 
ſtant, though outward things ſhould wiſh my t#rning. He hath bur 
a weak warrant for what he does, that hath only the fortune to find 
his bad a&jons plauſible. | 


LV. 
Of Logic. 


Ny Gas hath ſpoil'd 77uth more than the [nvention of Logic. It 
hath found out ſo many diftinions, that it inwraps Reaſon in a 
miſt of doubts. "Tis Reaſon drawn into too fine a thred; tying up Truth 
in a twiſt of words, which, being hard to »»looſe, carry her away as a 
priſoner. "Tis a net to intangle her, or an art inftruiting you, how totell 
a reaſonable lye. When Diogenes heard Zeno, with ſubtle Arguments, 
proving that there was no Motion : he ſuddenly ftarts up, and walks. 
Zeno asks the cauſe Says he again, 7 but confute your tr why Like an 
over-curious workman, it hath ſought to make 7ruth ſo excellent ; that it 
hath marr'd it. Yves ſaith, He doubts not but the Devil did invent it. 
It teaches to oppoſe the 7ruth, and to be falily obſtinate, ſo cunningly 
delighting, to put her to the worſe, by deceit. As a Conceiteſt, it hath laid 
on {o many colours, that the counterfeit is more various than the pattern. 
It gives us ſo many [;kes, that we know not which is the ſame. 7ruth, 
in logical arguments, is like a Prince in a Maſque; where are ſo many 
| other preſented in the ſame attire, that we know not which is he. And 
as we know there is but one Prince, ſo we know there is but one 7ruth ; 
yet by reaſon of the oo Judgment is diſtratted, and deceived. There | 
might be a double reaſon, why the Areopagite baniſht Stilpo, for pro- | 
'ving by his Sophiſtry, Minerva was no Goddeſs : One, to ſhew their | 
diſlike to the Art : another, that ir was not fit, ro ſuffer one to wanton | 
with the Gods. Sure, howloever men might firſt ;»vert it, for the help | 
of truth, it hath prov'd bur a help to wrangle : and a thing to ſet the 
mind at jar in it ſelf: and doing nothing but confound conceit, ir 
grows a toy to laugh at. Let me give you but one of our own. 

Naſcitur in tenebris animal, puer, inſcius, infans, 

Conferat Oxonium ſe, cito fiet homo. 

A thing born blind, a child, and fooliſh too, 

Shall be made man, if it to Oxford go. 
Ariſtarthus his 2#ip, may fall upon our 7imes : Heretofore ( ſays he) 
there were but ſeven wiſe men; and now it is hard to find that num- 
ber of fools. For every man will be a Sophiſter, and then he thinks he's 
wiſe; though I doubr, ſome will never be fo, but by the help of Logic. 
Nature herſelf makes every man a Logician: they that brought in the 
Art, have preſented us with one that hath overatFed her: and ſomething 
ftrain'd her beyond her genuine plainneſs. But I ſpeak this of Logic ar 
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large, for the pure Art is an Excellency. Since all is in uſe, 'tis good to 
retain it, that we may make it defend us, againſt it ſelf. There is no 
way to ſecure a Mine, but to countermine. Otherwile, like the Art of 
Memory, I think it ſpoils the Natural. How can it be otherwiſe, when 
the Invention of Man, thall ſtrive with the inveſtigation of Supream Nu- 
ture > In matters of Religion, 1 will make Faith my means to aſcer- 
tain, though not comprehend them ; for other matters, I will think ſim- 
ple Nature the beſt Reaſon, and naked me the beſt Logic. It may help 
me to ſtrip off doubts, but I would nor haycit help to make them. 


a 


| LVI. 
Of Thoughtfulneſs in Miſery. 


"- HE unfortunate man's wiſdom, is one of his greateſt miſeries. Un- 
leſs it be as wellable to conquer, as diſcern, it only ſhews him bur 
the Llacker face of mourning. *Tis no commendation, to have an in-fight 
deep in Calamity. It canſhew him miſchief which a Fool ſees not ; fo 
help him to vexatian, which he cannot tell how to cure. In temporal 
things, 'tis one great happineſs to be free from miſeries : A next to that, 
is not to be ſenfibl of them. There is a comfort, in ſeeing bur the ſhell 
ſorrow. And in my opinion, he does wiſcly, that, when grief preſents her 
elf, lets her wear a vizor, fairer than her naked skin. Certainly, tis a 
felicity to be an honeſt fool when the piercing eye of his ſpirit, ſhall not 
ſee into the bowels of-his attendant trouble. [ believe our eyes would be 
ever winterly, if we gave them the flow bur for eyery juſt occafton. 1 
like of Solon's courſe, in comforting his conſtant friend : when taking 
him up to the top of a Zarret, over-looking all the piled buildings, he 
bids him think, how many Diſcontents there had been in thoſe houſes 
ſince their framing, how many are, and how many will be. Then, if he 
can, to leave the world's calamities, and mourn but for his own: To mourn 
for none elſe, were hardneſs and injuſtice. To mourn for all, were end: 
ue The beſt way is, to «ncontrat? the brow, and let the world's mad 
pleen frer, for that we ſmile in woes. Sorrows are like putrid graves, the 
deeper you dig, the fuller both of ftench, and horror. Tho' confideration 
and a fool be contraries, yet nothing increaſeth miſery like it. Who ever 
knew a Fool die of a diſcontenting melancholy > So poor a condition is 
man faly to, that even his glory is his puniſhment : and the rays 
of his wi{doms light him bur to ſee thoſe anguiſhes, which the darkneſs 
of his mind would cover. Sorrows are not to be entertain'd with hugs, | 
and lengthned complements; bur the caſt of the eye, and the put-by of 
che turning hand. Search not a wound too deep, left you make a new ove. | 
It was not ſpoke without ſome Reaſon, that fortunate is better than 
wiſe ; ſince whoſoeyer is that, ſhall be thought to be this. For v#lgar eyes 
judge rather, by the event, than the intention. And he that is #nfortu- 
nate, though he be wiſe, ſhall find many, that will dew him with hart ar 
leaſt / ny folly; This only is the wiſe man's benefit : As he ſees more 
miſc if ſo he can curb more paſſions : and by this means harh wit 


efs 
enough, to endure his pain in. ſecrecy. I would Hook ſo far into croſſes, as 


to cure the preſent, and prevent the future : But will never care for 
ſearching further, or indearing cares by thoughtfulneſs. They are like 


Charoxy's 
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Charon's Cave in Ttaly, where you may enter a lictle way, without danger, | 
and further perhaps with beneft, bur going ro the end, it ſtifles you. No 


Ship but may be caſt away, by putting too far into tempeſtuons Seas. 


LVII 
Of Ill Company. 


WW E have no En:my like baſe Co _ it kills both our fame, and 
our ſouls. It gives us wounds,which never will admit of healing : 
and is not only diſgraceful, but miſchievous. Wer't thoua Xing, it would 
rob thee of thy Royal Majeſty : who would reverence thy ſway, when, 
like N-ro, thou ſhould'ſt ZTavers out thy time with wartors, triumph 
with Minſtrels in thy Chariot, and preſent thy {elf upon a common Stage 
with the buskin'd 7 ragedian, and the Pantomime 2 "Tis like a Ship new 
trimmed, whereſoever you bur touch, it foils you : and though you be 
clean, when you enter, even a little motion will fill you with defiled 
badges. And thenqthe whiter the Swas is, the mare is the black apparent. 


only to complain of this; as the Witch that had inchazted them to the 
evils that they now muſt ſaart for? "Tis an Engin wherewith the Devil 
is ever prattifing, to lift Man out of Virtues ſeat. "Tis the ſpiritual Whore, 
which tcys the good man to his fouls undoing. Certainly of there be 
any Dalilah under Heaven, it is in bad Society. This will bind us, betray 


' but kept good _—_ When the Achates © 
will not imagine 

tues,by running through a changed vein. No man but hath both goodand 
bad in his zatzre, either of which fortifte, as they meet with their /ke; 
| or decline, asthey find a contrary. When Vice runsin a ſingle fream, 'ris 
then a paſſable ſhallow ; but when many of thele ſhall fall into ove, they 
{well adeeper chanel to be drows'd in. Good and wiſe Afſeciates, are like 
Princes in defenſive Leagues; one defends the other againſt the d:wices 
of the common Foe. Lewd ones are like the miſtaken Lanthors in $8, 
which under pretence of guiding, will draw us unto hazard, and loſs a- 
mong our Enemies. Nor was the fiction of the Syrens any other in the 
Meral, than pleaſant wits, vitiated in accuſtom'd l:wdneſs; who for that 
were feign'd to be Monſters of a parted natwre, and with ſweet tunes, 
intic'd mento d:ffructjon. Could my name be ſafe, yet my ſoa! were in 
danger; could my ſoul be free, yermy fame would Gr; were my body 
and eſtate {ecure, yet thoſe other two ( which are the pureſt excellencies 
of Man ) are ever laid at the ftake. | know Phyſicians may converle with 
fick ones uninfetted : but then, they muſt have ſtronger Amtidotes, than 
cheir 7ature gives them : elſe they themſelves ſhall foon fand in need, 
of what themſelves. once were, Phyſecians. One rotted Apple, will 5 

the floor. The putrid Grape, corrupts the whole ſound Cluſter. Though 
I be no Hermit, to fit away my days in a dwll Cell; yet will I chuſe ra- 
ther to have no Companion than a bad one. If Þ have found any goed, 
I will cheriſh them, as the choice of men: or as Angels, that are ſent for 
Guardians, If I have any bad ones, I will ftudy to loſe them: let by 
keeping them, I loſe my ſelf in the end. 


LVITIL 7hat 


How many have died ignominieuſly, and have uſed their laft breath, | 


us, blind us, undo us. Many a man hath been = that is not, if he had: 
thy, tife ſhall be i{, who | 
y life to be fo too 2 Even waters change their wir- 


| 
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That no Man always fins nnpuniſht. © 
Wo David (aw the delights of rhe wicked, he was forced. to fly | 
ro the fop, witha Fret not thy ſelf, O my ſoul ! The Follities 
of the wvillanous man ftagger the religious mind. They live, as if they 
were paſſing through the world in ſtate':.and the ſtream of proſperity 
turning it ſelf, to rol with their applauded ways: | When. -if we do 
but look to deſpiſed wertze, how milable, 26d hos ftormy is her Sea? 
Certainly, for the preſent, the good man ſeems to be inthe diſgrace of 
Heaven ; He ſmarts, and pines, and ſadneth his incumbred ſoul and 
lives as it were inthe frown, and the nod of the traducing world, When 
the q confi this, .ic made him to exclude the Providence. 
And ſurely to view the virtzous with but Natures Eyes, a man would 
think, they. were: things that Nature exvi'd, or that the whole world; . 
were deluded with a poyſenons lie, in making only the virtuous happy. 
ÞTis onlythe daring ſoul, that digeſting vicen climbs rothe Sear | 
of Honor. Innacence is become a fair to let riſe roour abiſe, arid | 
not to raiſe our ſehves to' greatneſs. How rare is it to find one rai 
for his ſober worthand virtue > What was it but Joſep/s goodneſs, rhat 
brought him to the Stocks, aand 1rons 2 Whereas if he had cop'd 
with his /ntjcer,'tis like he might have ſnamin Gold, and liv'd alapling | 
ro the flk, and dainties, The world is fo much Xave, that 'tis grown 
avice to be honeſt. Men haye removed the 7 ple -of Honor, and have | 
now ſet it, like an-arbor, in aWilderneſs, where unle we trace thoſe | 
<a $ 5.0908 is no- ip hn Into 'what a ſad Com- 4 
laint, di ce thoughts drive the weighty Tragedias ? | 
F Res humanas ordine nullo . © 497 
Fortuna regit, ſpargitqu:- manu _ : 
Munera ceca, pejora fovens. x Ore, I We 
Vincit ſanttos dirs libido ; F SIN 
En EP) 


Fraus ſublimi regnat in auld. | 
Tradere turpi folees Populus £5 
Gaudet-: coſdem. colit, atque odit. Gr Hr of 
_ Triftis virtus perverſa talit » Wk 
Premia retti : Caſftos ſequitur ON, SIREICSS 
Mala paupertas, vitioque potens | Y 
Regnat Adulter. Sen. in Hippol. AR. 3, Chor. 
Bent to worſe, all human ways 
_ at random, Fortune {ways, 
er looſe favours axe” # throwing. 
Cruel left the gdod man. kills : pi 
Fraud the Court triumphant fills; | 
People, honors ill beſtowing. 7 2 | 
Them they. hate, even thoſe they kiſs. | 1 
. Sad worth ill rewarded is ; | ago? 
And the chaſte, are, poor, while Vice | Wd 
Lords it Adulteries. | of 0%. bY 
Were theſe Ages As in'd t0:0urs 2 Or why complain we that the world | 
is worſe,when fifteen hundred years ITT He (for oughr 1 ſee) __ 


/ 
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the condition 2 But, what is paſt, we forget ; what isto come, we kyow 
not : ſo we only take a {pleen ar the preſent. *Tis true, Vice braves it 
with a boldned face, and would make onerhink, ir were only ſhe char 
the doting world had choſe,to make a Favorite on. Bur, if we have time 
for obſervation, we ſhall ſee her halting with a Crutch, and ſhame. Have 
we not ſeen the wices ot the aged Father, puniſhr in the Sox, when he 
hath been aged roo ? I am perſuaded rhere be few notorious vices, bur e- 
ven in this world have a certain puriſbment, alrho we cannot know ir 
God (for the moſt part) doth neither puniſh, nor bleſs ar once ; bur by 
degrees,and warnings. The world is ſo full of changings, that tis rare for 
one man, to ſee the completed race of anorher. We live not long enough 
to obſerve, how the Judements of the juſteſt God do walk their rounds 
in friking. Neither alwaysare we able. Some of Gods correetions are in 
the night, and cloſeted. Every offence meets not with a Marker laſh. | 
Private puniſhments ſometimes gripe a max within, while men, look- 
ing on the outer face of things, (ee not how they {mart in ſecret. And 
ſometimes thoſe arc deep wounds to one man, that would be Balm ad 
Phyfic to another. There are no 7emperal bleſſings, bur are ſometimes 
had in the natare of perverted curſes. Andurely all thoſe creatures rhar 
God hath put ſubordinate ro Man, as they (like inferior {ervants) obey 
him while he is a true Steward: ſo when he grows to injure his grear' 
_— they ſend up complaints againſt him, and forlake him : chuſing 
rather to be true to their Maker, God; than aſſiſting to the vil-neſs of 
his falſeſt Steward, Man. So that tho men, by lewd ways, may ſtart 
into a ſhort preferment ; yer ſure there is a ſecret chain in Nature, 
which draws the #njverſal to revenge a vice. Examples, might be in- 


finite ; every __ is a Chronicle of this Truth, and the whole World 


but the pratice. How many Families do we daily fee, wherein a whip-, 
ping hand ſcourgeth the ſtream of all their /ineal blood > As if there 
were cnr[es, hereditary with the Lands their Fathers left them. I con- 
feſs, they have a valour beyond mine, thardare forage in the wilds of 
vice, Howſoever I might for a while, in my. ſelf, fleep with a dum: 

conſcience; yetl cannot think, the All of Creaturts would fo much croſs 
the current of their natures, as to let me go unpunithed. And, which 
is more than this, I find a ſou/ within my ſoul, which rells me, thar | 

do unnobly; while I love Sin more for the pleaſure of it, than I do V;r- 
tue for the amiable ſweetneſs that ſhe yields in her (elf. 


_ 


LIX. 
Of Opinion. 
Ne any Earthly pleaſure is{o eſſentially f#ll in it ſelf], but that even 
| bare conceit may return it much diſtaſtful. The World is wholly 
ſet upon the God and waving : mere Opinion is the Genius, and, as it | 
were, the foundation of all temporal happineſs. How often do we (ec men | 
pleaſed with Contraries2 As if they parted the fights and frays of Na 
ture : every one maintaining the Fa#7;jon which he liketh. One celight- 


cth in Mirth,and the friskings of an airy ſoul: another finderh ſomething 
amiable in the ſaddeſt look of Melancholy, This man loves the free and 


open-handed ; that the graſped fiſt ,and frugal ſparing. I go tothe marker 
| and 
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and ſee one buying, another ſelling,both are exerciſed in thirigs different; | C & « 7. 1 
yer either pleas'd with his own; when 1 ſtanding by think it my happi-| 
neſs,that | do neither of thele. And in all rheſe,nothing frarties Content 
ſo muchas Imagination. Opinion is the ſhop of pleaſures,where all human 
felicities are forge, and receive theirbir:h. Nor is their end unlike 
their beginning : for, as they are begot out of an airy phantaſm; ſo they 
dic in a fum:, and diſperſe into nothing, Even thoſe things which in 
them carry a ſhew of zeaſon, and wherein (if 77uth be Judg) we may | 
diſcern ſolidity, are made placid or diſzuſtful, as fond Opinion catches 
| them. Opinion guides all our paſſions and affetFions, or at leaſt, begets 
chem. It makes us /ove.and hate, and hope, and fear,and waty : for,every 
rhing, we light upon, is as we apprehend it. And tho we know it be 
nothing, bur az uncertain prejudgment of the mind, miſ-informed by the 
outward ſenſes; yet we ſee it can work wonders. It hath untonguedſome 
on the (udden ; and from ſome hath ſnatche their natural 4ab:/ties. 
Like Lightning, it can ſtrike the Child in the womb, and kill ic ere'tis 
worlded ; when the Mother ſhall remain unhurrt. Ir can caſt aman into 
ſpeedy diſeaſes,and can as ſoon recure him T have known ſome, bur con- 
ceiting they have taken a Potion,have found the operation,as if they had 
raken it ind-ed. If we believe Pliny, it catrchange the Sex; who reports 
himſelf ro have ſeen it; and the running Montaigne ſpeaks of ſuch ano- 
ther. Nor is it only rhus powerful, when the obje&# of the mind is at 
home in our ſelves; but alſo whenir lights on things abroad, and apart. 
Opinion makes Women fair, and Men lovely : Opinion makes men wiſe, | 
valiant, rich, nay any thing. And whatſoever it can do on one fide-to 
pleaſe and flatter us; it can do the fame on the other ſide, to moleft 
and grieve us. As if every man had a ſeveral ſeeming truth in his ſoul, 
which if he follows, can for a time render him,cither happy, or miſer- 
able. Herelies all the difference ; It we light on things but ſeeming, our 
felicity fades; if on things certain and eternal it continues. "Tis ſure, we 
ſhould bring all pinjons ro Reaſon, and true Judgment, there to receive | 
their doom of admittance or ejeition:; but even that, by the former is 
often ſeduced, and the grounds that we follow, are erroneous,and falſe, | | 
I will never therefore wonder much ar any man, that is ſwayed with 
particular affettions, to things ſublunary. There are not more objets of ; 
the mind, than diſpoſitions. Many thihgs I may /ove, that I can yield | 
no Reaſon for : or, if I do, _ Opinion makes me coin thar for a 
Reaſon, which another will not afſent unto. How vain then are thoſe, 
that aſſuming a /iberty to themſelves, would. yet tie all men to their 
Tenets? Conjuring all men to the trace of their fteps; when, it may be, | - | 
what is 7ruthto them, is Error to another as wile. I like not men that 
will be Gods, and have their Judgments abſolute. If T have liberty to} 
hold things as my mind informs me, let me never defire to take a- 
way the like from another. If fair arguments. may perſuade, I ſhall 
with quiet ſhew what grounds do lead me. If thoſe cannot farisfie, I 
think I may wiſh any man to fatisfic his own Conſcience. For that,] ſup- 
| ſe, will bear him our in the things that it-juſtly approves. Why | 
ſhould any man be violent for that, which is more diverſe, than the | 
wand:ring judgments of the hurrying Yulgar, more changing than the | 
love of inconſtant women; more multifarious than the ſports and plays of , 
Natare, which are cvery minute fludvous, and returning in their »ew 
z varieties ? 
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varieties > The beſt guide that I would chule, is the reaſon of an honeſt 
243 : Which I take to be a right-informed Conſcience: and as for Books, 
which many rely on, the be to me, as. diſconrſes bur of private 
»en, that muſt be judged by Religion, and Reaſon ; fo not to tie me, 
unleſs theſe and my conſcience join, in the conſent with them. 


— — — C_— —— 


LX. 
That we are govern'd by a Power above us. 


Hat which we either defire or fear, I obſerve,doth ſeldom happen; 
| ÞB but ſomching, that we think not on,doth for the moſt inter- 
vene,and conclude:or if it do fall out as we exped, it is not till we have | 
given over the ſearch,and are almoſt our of thought of finding ir. For- 
tunes befal us #nawares, and miſchiefs when we think them ſcaped. Thus |. 
Cambyſes, when Cyrus had been King of the Boys, he thought the predi- 
ions of his rvle fulfilled, and that he now might fit and ſleep in his 
Throne ; when ſuddenly he was awaked to rxin. So,Sarah,was freitful; 
when ſhe could not believe it : and Zachary had a fon, when he was 
ſtoop'd into years,and bad left hoping it. When Diocletan thought him- 
{elf deluded by the Prophefie, having killed many wild Bears, ar laſt he 
lights on the right Aper, after whole death he obtained the Empire. As if 
God,in the general would teach, that we are not wiſe enough tochuſe 
for. our ſehves, and therefore would lead us to a —_ on Him. 
Wherein he does like wiſe Princes, who feed not the expettations of 
Favourites that are apt to preſume ; bur often croſs them in their hapes 
ſo : thereby to tie them faſter in their duty, and reverence to rhe: 
that giveth. And certainly, we ſhall find this infallible': Tho God 
gives not our defires, yer he always imparts to our profits. How infi- 
nitely ſhould we intangle our felves, if we could fit down, and obtain 
our xiſhes > Do we not often wiſh that, we after {ee would be our con- 
f«fron > and is not this, becauſe we ignorantly follow the fleſh,the boay, 
and the blinded appetite, which look ro nothing, but the ſhell and owt- 
fide? Whereas God reſpeRterh the foul, and diſtributeth his favesr, for 
the good of that,and his glory. God ſees and knows our hearts, and rhings 
to come in certainty : We, but only by our weak collefFions, which do 
often fail of finding treth, in the Croug of the Worlds occafrons. No man 
would be more andy than he thar ſhould cull our his ow# ways.| 
What a ſpecious ſhew carried Midas his wiſh with it, and how it paid 
him with r4i# at laſt! Surely, God will work alone,and May mult not 
be of his council. Nothing pulls deftru##ion on him ſooner, than when 
he preſumes to part the Empire with God. If we can be patient, God, 
will be profitable : but the time and weans we muſt leave to him, not 
challenge to our ſelves. Neither muſt our own indeavesrs wholly be 
laid in the courhto: laze. The Moral of the Tale is a kind of an in/tru- 
ive Satyre, when the Cartey prayed in vain to Fepiter, becauſe hedid 
not put his ſhoulder ro the-wheel. Do thy part with thy in4u/dry, and 
let Ged point the event. I have (een matters fall our {o unexp:#edly,that 
they have tutor'd meinall fairs, neither to deſpair, nor preſume : Not | 
to deſpair; for God can help me: Not to preſume ; for God can croſs me. 
Ic is {aid of Marius, that one day made him Emperor, the next ſaw him 
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rule; and the third he was ſlain of rhe Soldiers. I will never deſpaty, 
cauſe I hayea God: I will never preſume, cauſe I am but a Man. $+ 
neca has counſel, which I hold is worth the following : 

| Nemo confidat nimine ſecundis, 

Nemo acfperet meliora, lapſus ; 

Miſcet hec illis, probibetque Clatho 

Stare fortunam,—— Sen. in Thyeſt. AQ. 3. Chor. 

Let none faln,deſpair to riſe, 

Nor truſt too much proſperities. 

Clotho mingling both, commands 

Thar neither ſtands. —— 


LAI. 
Of Miſery after Joy. 


A S it is in Spiritual proceedings, better never to have been righteous, 
/ A than, after righteouſneſs ro become —_ : So in temporal it is 
better never to have been happy, than after happineſs, to be drown'd in 
calamities. Of all objet#s of > dem diſtreſſed King is the molt pitiful;be- 
cauſe it preſents us moſt the frailty of Z{uwanity cannot bur moſt 
midnight the ſou! of him thar is faln. The ſorrows of a depoſed King,are 
like the diſtorquements of a darted Conſcience; which none can know, bur 
he that hath loſt a Crown. Who would not have wept, with our Second 
Edward, when his Princely tears were all the warm mater his Butchers 
would allow to ſhave him with 2 when the hedge was his cloth of State x 
and his 7hroxs, the humble, tho the bonor'd ground, Miſery after Fey, is 
killing as a ſudden dawp;terrible, as fire inthe night, that ſtarrles us from 
a pleafing repoſe. Sudden changes, tho to goed, are trowbleſome, eſpecially 
if they be extreme: bur when they plunge us into wor/e,they are then 
the Strapades of a human ſoul. A palpable darkneſs in a Summer day would 
be a diſmal thing. Piſe — do at are _ vs in 
the frongeſt conſtitutions. He meets with piggues a loug pro- 
| Gage 7h ik fatted, like a-beaſt,for hter : he is ——_— 
only to make the pains and pangs of d:ath mare ſenfible: ag if we ſhauld 
firſt ſupple a limb with Oils and Unguents ; and then dab it with Aqus 
forts, toothed waters, and corroding Minerals. lt is better never to haye 
been fair, than after a rare beauty, ta grow into wglingſs. The memory 
of thy blindzgſs, makes th _—_ more deplorable ; which like dead 
Beer, is never more diftaſt afrer a Banquet of Sweetweats, Nor 
.is rhis »iſery merely epinienate, bur truly argued from the meaſure of 
pity that it meets with from others. For you may period apon this; That 
where there is the moſt pity fromathers ; that isrhe greateft miſery inthe: 
party pitied, Toward choſe 

 onate : for they have had no elevation to make effion ſeem the 
reater wonder. The tann'd ſlave, that hath cover tugg'd at theOasy, by a 
ong uſc,hath mingled Miſery with Nature ; that he can now endure it: 
uncomplaining. 
| ftroak is a wounding Spear in the fde. I wonder not to hear Dionyfius | 
ſay, They are happy, that have been anbleft from their youth. 'It. was the 
opinion of Diogenes, that the moſt lamentable ſpedZacte that rhe yoo: 


, 
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e that have been abway wa aly, | 


But when a ſoft Wanton comes to the Galley, every}. 
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| fomes, when they' in their fury trouble him ! Sometimes the W:/# of 


| faults together. Says Claudian, Carm. 26. | 


[nor when rw are all laid in a filent and wſtirring calm. - The Sea is 


| out raging. God implanted paſſions in the Soul, as he gave his Talents in 
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: 
had, was an old man in miſery : whereunto, not mo preſent impo- | 
tency,burt alſo a remembrance of a paſſed youth, gave addirion. Even the | 
abſence alone of forc-gone joy,is troubleſome : how much more, when | 
they wind downward, into ſmartful extremities > Death and Darkneſs 
both are but privations ; yet we ſee how deep they terrifie. Wax, | 
when it takes a ſecond impreſſion, receives it not without »ew paſſion, | 
and more violence : ſo the mind, retaining the prints of Foy, ſuttcrerh | 
a new Creation, inadmitting a contrary ſtamp. For Bajazet to change his 
Seraglio fora Cage; for Yalerianto become a Footſtool to his proud foe ; 
are calamities that challenge the tributes of a bleeding eye. I ſhall pity | 
any man that meets with miſery ; bur they that find it after continual 
bleſſedneſs, are ſo much the more to be wailed, by how much they are 
unacquainted with the gloomineſs of downfals. That which Sophonisba 
return'd, when her Z7usband ſent her poyſon, the day after her wedding, 
as it ſhew'd reſolution in her, {o it-incites compaſſion in others : Hoc nun- 
tia, melius me morituram fuiſſe, fi non in funere meo nupſiſſem. Tell him, 
I had died more willingly, if I had not met my Grave in Marriage. | 


—_— 
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LXII. 
Of the temper of AfeFions. 


EV 24an is a vaſt and ſpacious Sea : his pe are the winds, that 
| ſwell him ito diſturbant waves : How he tumbles, and roars, and 


pleaſare,fanning in luxurious gales:lometimes the maded South, ſorrowful, | 
and full of tears; ſometimes the ſharp Eaft,piercing with a tefty ſplees : 
ſomerimesthe violent and bluſtring North, ({welling the cheek, with the 
Angers boyling blood. Any of theſe, in extremes, makes it become unna- 
vigable,and full of danger to the veſſel that ſhall coaſt upon it, When 
theſe are roo loud,'tis perillouws: but when again they are all laid inthe : 


{ſtilne(s of an immorive calm, 'tis uſeleſs : and tho ir be- not ſo ready to | 


hurt,yyer it isfar from availing,ro the profit of a Voyage : and the paſſen- | 
gers may ſooner famiſh, by being becalmed, than coaſt ir over for the | 


' advantage of their Mart. Surely, the man that is always /till and repoſed 


in his own thoyghts, tho he be good, is but apiece of deadned charity, 1 
care not for the planed Stojc, there is a Sett berween him and the Fp;.. 
cure. An unmoved man, is but a motive Statue ; harmleſs and unpro- | 
fitable. Indeed fary is far the worſer extreme ; for, beſides the troubl: 
it puts on the company, it always delivers the Author into - ſucceſſrve 
miſchiefs. He that is raging in one thing, ſeeds his buſineſs with 
many incomveniencies. Fury is like falſe poſition in aVerſe, at leaſt nine 


—— Caret events nimius furor : | 

—— Rage knows. not when, nor how to end. 
Iike neither a devouring Stork, nor a Fupiters Log. Man is not fit for 
converſation, neither when his paſſions hurry him in a hideous diſtemper ; 


beſt in a pleaſant Gale: and ſo is Man, when his paſſions are alive, with- 


the Goſpel, neither to be /aviſht out impetuouſly, nor to be Zurird in} 
3 Napkins. 
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Naptins. We may warm asat theſe fires : tho we burn not. Mar without 
any,isno berter than a ſpeaking ſtone. Cato's beſt Emperor was, 2ui po- 
tuit imperare affettibus ; he does nor ſay, deponere. Moderate paſſions are 
che molt affable expreſſions of humanity ; without which, the Soul finds 
nothing like ir ſelf ro love. A Zorſe, too hot and fiery, is the 
| of his Rider ; one too dull, is his trouble: And as the fizſt will not ex" 
dure any man ; (o the laſt will be indur'd by no man, One will ſuffer 
none to back him ; the other admirs each child to abuſe him. A good 
temper is a ſure expreſſion of a well compos d Soul. Our wild paſſions are 
like ſo many Lawyers, wrangling and brawling at the Bar ; Diſcretion is 
the Lord-k:eper of man, that fits as Fudg, and moderates their conteftati- 
ons. Too great a ſpirit ina man bornto poor means,is like a high-heel'd 
ſhoe to one of mean ſtature: It advanceth his proportion, bur is ready to 
ft him with falls. The flat ſole walks more ſure,tho it abates his grace- 
fulne{s : yet, being roo low, it is fubjeRt ro bemire the foor, A little ele- 
vation, 1s the bett args p 'tis both raiſed from. the Earth, and 
ſure : and for his talneſs, it diſpoſeth it to an equal c eney. I will 
neither walk ſo lifted, as to contre Sos ho rjebind as ar 
every ſtep to take ſoil. As T care nor for being powder, or the cap of 
the company ; {o I would not be Earth, or the Fools Foot-ball. | 


LXIIL 
That Religion is the beſt Guide. 


| 
O man lives conveniently, unleſs he ſomerhing,that may 
bound the whole way of his a&#ions. There muſt be ſomething 
for him to fly to, beyond the reach of his cavilling ſenſes, and corrupted 
reaſon: otherwiſe, he ſhall waver in his ways, and ever be in a doub1ful | 
#n{cttledneſs. If he takes policy, that is both endleſs and uncertain: and | 
many times depends more upon the circumſt#nce, than the main 44. | 
What to day is good, is to morrow _—_ : whar benefits one, may be | 
the «ndoing of another ; thotoan eye that % wh curious, the matter may 
appear the ſame. How like the 4s it ſhow'd, whei, he theught by 
leaping in his Maſters oy, to be made much on, becauſe he had ſcca the 
Dog do the like, before him ? Beſides, Policy is not a Flower growingin 
every mans Garden. All the world is not wit and ftratagems, If it were, | 
Policy is but a fight of wit, a brain-war : and in all wars, how doubcful, | 


Riddle, did but betray him to the fatal marriage of his Mother.Palamedes 
found out Ulyſſes fained madneſs ; and Ulyſſes after, by hidden gold, and 
forged Letters, found means to have him ffoned ; even while he made | 
ſhew of d:fending him. No man has a Monopoly of craft alone. Again,in 
private men itis infinitely ſhorten'd; borh in reſpe& of mans and /ax- 
fulneſs. Even thoſe that have allowed deceit lawful in Princes, have yet 
condemn'd it as vicious in private perſons. And believe it, Policy runs 
{mootheſt, when it rurns upon a golden hinge » withous the ſupply of 
means, 'tis but like a Clock without a weight to {et it going : Curious 
workmanſhip, but it wants a mover. If a mantakes Nature, ſhe is both of" 
ſcur: and inſufficient : and will, with a pleaſing breath, watt us into Mare| 


how inconſtant is Vi&ory ? Oedipus his cunning, in the re(olving Sphinx's| 


mortuwm. Nay, ſbe, that before May fell, was his ſufficient _ is 
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of time and practice. Either of theſe are bur finking floors, that will fail 


| only, which, giving /imits to all our ations, can contine us to a ſetled 


| thoſe where the Prince is preſent in Perſon : So, we never find Policy 


. | his even contemperation, were the generation of the ſoul within it. The 


| [which inold men we call tranſcending wiſdom, is more collection by long 
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fince become his Parafte,that ſmoorhing his ſexſes, ſerves them, as the | 
tyrannous Emperor did his ſervants, let them fall into a chamber fill'd 


| with Roſes ; that, being ſmother'd in them, they might meer the birter-, 


neſs of death, in ſweetneſs. Nor is Nature, forthe molt part, without the : 
oyer-bearing of predominant humours. Cicero is in one placedoubrful, / 


| whether ſhe be a mother, or a - ſhe is ſometimes ſo weighing | 
e 


a man to extremities. Nor, if ſhe were able, could we have her par: | 
alone. Cuſtom hath ſo mingled her with Art, that we can hardly ſever 
her: if we do, we ſhall ſo differ from the world, as we ſhall bar, by 
it, make our ſelves a prey to the natare thar is arted with the ſubrilries 


us, when our weight is on them. Reaſon is contradicting, ' and fo is 
Nature ; and fo is Religion, if we meaſure it by either of theſe. Bur 
Faith being the Rule of that, placeth it above the cavifs of Imaginat- 
on, and ſo ſubjeReth both the other to it. This being above al, isthar 


reſt. Policy governs the World; Natare, Policy; but Religion, All. And 
as we ſeldom ſee thoſe Kingdoms govern'd by Yice-Roys, flouriſh like 


or Nature ; to keep a man in that quiet, which Religion can. The 
two firſt I may uſe as Counſellors ; hear what they ſay, and weigh it: 
but the /aſt muſt be my Soveraign. They are to Religion, as 4pocrypha 
to the Bible; They are good things, may be bound up, and read with 
it: but muſt be rejected, when they croſs the Text Canonical. God is 
the Summit of Man's happineſs : Religion is the way. Till we arrive at 
Him, we are but vapours, tranſported by nnconſtant winds. 


LXIV. | 
| , Of the Soul. | 


OW infinitely is Man diſtrafted about himſelf? Nay, even abour 

that which makes him capable of that diftradFion ; his Soul 2 
Some have thought it of the nature of fi7e,a hor (ubril body, diſperſing 
itſelf into rays, and fiery Atoms; as Democritus and ſome of the Stojcs. 
Others have thought it Air;as Diogenes,and YVarro,and others, Epicarus 
makes it a Spirit,mixt of fre and air. Some would have every Element 
a Parent of the Soul, ſeparately: ſo every Man ſhould haye many di- 
tin Souls, according to the Principles of his compoſition. Some have 
call'd it an undetermined virtue; ſome, a ſelf-moving number ; ſome, a 
Puinteſſence. Others havedefin'd it to be nothing but a Harmony,con- 
flared by the moſt even compolure of the four Elements in man. And 
for this one might thus argue: The body's before the ſoul; an till the 
hodybe perfect, the ſoul appears not : as if the perfeQion of the body, in 


ſeal alſo changeth with the body : Is it not childiſh in fancy, luxuri- 
ous and unbounded in 7outh, vigorous and diſcerning in the frengrth of 
Manhood, froward and doting in the declining age of his life 2 For, that 


obſervation, and experience of things without them, than the genuine 
vigour of judgment in themſelves. Hence {ome wiſe Princes have been 


careful, | 
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careful, neither to chuſe a gre: head, nor one that is worn with 172, for 
Counſ:l. Next, we ſee the ſoul following the temperature of the boay : 
nay, even the defires of ir, generated b the preſent conſtitution of 
the body : as in longing after things that pleaſe our hwmors, and are a- 
grecable to their defect or exceſs : Doth nor rhe diſtemper of the #64 
infatiate the ſoul 2 What is adreſs, but Mania, and the exuberancy and 


pride of the 4/0042 And when again they mean to cure the ſoul, do they 


not begin with Doſes, and Potions, and Preſcriptions to the body 2 Je 
hannes de Combis cites Auguſtin faying, Anima eft omnium fimilitudo: be- 
cauſe it can fanſie to it telf, the ſhape of whatſoever appears. Bur for 
all rheſe, I could never meet with any, that could give it ſo in an a#ſc- 
late Definition, that another or himlelf could conceive it : Which ar- 
gues, that to all thele, there is ſomething ſure imortaland tranſcending, 
infus'd froma ſupernatural Power. Cicero is there divine where he ſays, 
Credo Deum immortalem ſparfiſſe animos in humana corpora : and where he 
ſays again, Mihi quidem nunquan perſuad:ri potuit, Animos, dum in corpo- 
ribs efſent mortalibus ,ivere : cum exiſſent ex iis, emori : Trcould never think 
ſouls to live in mortal bodies, to die when they depart them. Senecadoes raiſe 
it higher, and asks, .2»id alind voces bunc, quam Deum, in corpore hu- 
' mano hoſpitantem 2 What other canſt thon term it, but a God, Inning in the 
fleſh of man 2 The Conſcience, the Charadter, of a God ſtampr in it, and 


| the apprehenſion of Eternity, do all prove it a ſhoot of everlaſtingn:ſo. 
' For chough I doubr whether E may be of rheir opinion, who urterly 
take away all reaſon from Beaſts : yer b verily believe, theſe are things 
that were never inſtincted in them. Man hath theſe thrings in graxt only : 
whereby the ſou! doth ſeem immortal; and by this ſeeming, is proved to 
be ſo indeed: Elſe ſeeming ſhould be berrer than certainty; and falſhood 
| berter thaneysh; which cannot be. Therefore they which ſay, the ſo»! 
is not immortal ; yet, that 'ris good men-ſhould think it ſo, thereby to. 
be awed from vice, and incited rowvirtwe; even by that 4Ar2umenr, argue | 
againſt themſelves. They that believe ir not, let them do as Philoſophers | 
with them to do; that deny fre to be hot, becauſe rhey ſee nor che 
means that make it ſo: lerrhem be caſt into zt,and then hear if they will. 
deny : So let them that 4-»y the immortality of the ſoul, be immerged in 
the horrors of a vulned Conſcience, then let theny tell me what they be-' 
| lieve. *Tis certain, Man hath a Soul; and ascertain, thar it is 7mmortal. | 
But what, and how itis, inthe perfect nature and ſubſtance of it; I confels, 
| my human reaſon could never fo inform me, as þ could fully explain it 
| to my own apprehenſion. O-my God! what a clodof moving ignorance is 
| Man! when all his induſtry cannor inſtruc him, whachim(elf is; when 
he knows not that, whereby he knows that he does not know it. Let 
him ſtudy, and think, and invent, and ſearch rhe very inwards of ob- 
{cured Nature ; he is yet to ſeek, how todefine this inexplicable, immor- 
tal, incorporeal wonder : this Ray of Thee;: this emanation of thy Deity. 
Let it then be ſufficient, that God harh given me a Sowl, and that my 
eternal welfare depends upon it : though he be nor accountable either 
how I had it, or what ir 1s. I think both Sexeca and'Cicero ſay rrueſt, 
when they arc of opinion, that Man cannot know what the Soul is. 
Nor indeed necd any mar wonder at it : Since he may know, what- 
{oever is created by a Superior Power, ſuffers a Compoſare, but cannot 


know it: becauſe it was done, before it {elf was. Man though he hath 
N Materials, 
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| pleaſed with his admiration of thy ſecrets, than his ſearch of them. 


| 


ſtimail: friend. For, Benefits, binding up our bodies, take away our ſouls 
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Materials, cannot make any thing, that can either know how it was 
made, or what it is, being made: yer it is withour defe&, in reſpect of 
the end 'tis intended for. How then can Mar think to know himſclf, 
when both his materials and compoſure, are both created and formed by 
a Supreme Power, that did it without co-operarion 2 Why ſhould [ ſtrive 
to know that, which I know I cannot know 2 Can a man diſleRt an Atom: ? 
Can he graſp a ? pe 2 or hold and-{cize on Lightning ? I am ure | 
have a ſoul : and am commanded to keep it from ſen. O thou, the God 
of thar /ittle god within me, my Soul! let me do that, and I know, thou 
art not ſuch an Enemy to ignorance in Man, but that thou arr better 
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LXV. 
- Of Courteſies. 


Othing inſlaveth a grateful Nature, like a free benefit. He that con- 

fers it on me, ſteals me from my ſelf: and in one and the ſame 

Ad, makes me his YVaſſal, and himſelf my Xing. To a difpo/ition that 
hath worth in it, 'tis the moſt ryrannical War in the world: for it takes 
the minda priſoner : and,till the Ranſom be paid by a like return, tis kept 
in fetters, and conſtrained to /ove, to ſerve, and to be ready as the Con- 
querer deſires it; he that hath required a Benefit, hath redeemed himſelf 
out of priſon: and, like a man out of debt, is free. For, Courtefies to No- 
ble minds, are the moſt extream extortions that can be. Favorrs, thus im- 
parted, are not Gifts, but Purchaſes, that buy men our of their owy liber- | 
ty. Violence and Compulſton, are not half ſo dangerous. Thele beſiege 
us openly, give us leave to look to our ſelves, tocollet our forces, and 
refortifie, where we are ſenſible of our own weakneſſes: nay, they ſome- 
times befriend us, and raiſe our fortitude higher, than their higheſt 
brav:s. But the other, undermine us, by a fawning Srratagem: and if 
we be Enemies, they make us lay down ourWeapons, and take up Love. 
Thus the Macedonian proved himſelf a better Phyſician for calumny, by | 
his bounties ; than: his Philoſophers, by their gray adviſements. They | 
make of an Enemy, a Subjeft ; of a Subject, a Son. A Crown is lafer kept | 
by Benefits, than Arms, Melins beneffeii Imperium cuſt oditur quam Ar- | 
mis, The golden Sword can conquer more than: ſteel ones : and when | 
theſe ſhall cauſe a louder cry, that thall ſilence the barking tongue. There | 
is nothing adds ſo much to the greatneſs of a King, as that he hath | 
wherewith to make friends at his pleaſute. Yet evenin this, he plays 
but the Royal Merchant, that putting no condition in his bargary, - is 
dealt with in the ſame way: ſo for a pety benefit, he often gets an inec- 


for the giver. I know not that I am ever ſadder, than when am forced 
ro accept courteftes, that I cannot requite. | If ever I ſhould affect inju- 
ftice, ir ſhould be in this, that I might do courteftes, and receive none. 
What a brave height do they flic in, that like gods, can bind all to 
them, and they be tied to none/ But indeed, it is for a God alone. How 
hervical was it-in Alexander Severus, who uſed to chide thoſe he had 
done nothing for, for not asking; demanding of them, if they thought 
it fit, he ſhould be ſtill in their debt; or that they ſhould have cauſe 


: ro 
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[ drink better : For he knew they loved men generous and hardy : ſoby 


| terer, a man's ſelf; he is then in the way-tobe upon. 'Tis ſure, 
la; LR 


[ſexl, a man is not guilty of that which he cannot evvid, (1 mean in c;vil 
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greateſt miſeries upon Earth, wholly to depend upon others favonrs : 
and a next to this, is, to receive them. Th are 2r4izs calt into rich 
ground, which makes it ſelf ſterile, by Yielling uch a large increaſe. 
Gifts are the greateſt Uſury; becauſe a two-fold retribution is an urged 
effect, that a Noble nature prompts us to, And ſurely, if the generous 
man conſiders; he ſhall find he pays nor ſo much for any thing, as he 
does for what is given him. I would not, if I could, receive favours of 
my friends, unleſs I could re-render them. If I muſt, I will ever have 
a ready mind, though my hand be ſhortned. As I think there be many, 
will not have all chey may: So I think there are few, can requite all 
they have : and none, but ſometimes muſt receive ſome, God hath 
made none abſolute. The rich depends on the poor, as well as the poor 
on him. The World is but a more magnificent building : all the ones 
are gradually concemented, and there is none that ſubliſts alone. 


_ _— 
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LXVI. 
Of a Man's Self. 


wW E ever carry out greateſt Exemy within us. There was never a 
ſounder trsth, than, Nems leditur nifi 2 ſcipſo. Had we the true 
reins of our. own paſſions and affections, outward occaſions might exerciſe 
our virtzes, but not injure them, There is a way-to be wiſe {pr goody 
ſpight of occafiops. We go abroad, and fondly complain, that we meet 
with wrongs ; as if 'we could crols the Proverb, and prove, that they 
may be offered to a willing preparedneſs. Others cannot draw us into 
tncomveniencies, if we help not our (clyes forward. Tis our infide that 
undoes us. Therefore ſays Machiavel, A Prince rnghe to kwow the tempers 
of men, that he may fit them with baits, and wind to his own ends. A 
Curtezan cannot hurt thee,unle(s there lies a Letcher in thy beart. When 
men plot upon us, to intrap ahd ſnare us, they do but {econd our own 
inclinations : _ if wn, an not {cc 9 Zin of ippegmens rom our 
ſelves, would never dare to begin. | Cyras ne Lace- 
n—_— enter League with him, rather wc je he only 
tells them, he had a greater hears than his Brother, and could bear his 


making himſelf like them, he thoughtro wia their liking. When men 
happen upon things that go againſt the Genizs of the mind, then they 
work in vain: .but when others f/a7#eries ſhall joyn with the great Flat- 


there is ſometimes a ſelf-conftancy,that is not at | 
may be one Phocion, to retuls the gold of FHorpalus and Alexander. 


Bur this indeed is rare, and worthy his ing. Nil magnum in 
rebus humanis, nift aninius magna p ring = it is we only, 


that ruin our ſelves : if not totally, yer primarily, If we do ill compul- 
froely, we are cleared by the violence: In the judgment of an »praght 


matters.) There is no miſchief that we fall into, but that we our ſelves 
are at leaſt a coadjutive cauſe, and — to further the :hing. A man's 
2 


own 
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to. complain of him whea he is gone? Certainly, as it is a tranlcrndins | 
_2 to be able to ſhine to all ; fo, I mult reckon ir jc re s AT - 
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own heart is as arch a Traitor, as any he ſhall meer withal : we tru# it 
roo much, and know it too little: and while we think it ſure-footed, it 
ſlides, and does deceive us. That we are the Authors of our ownill, the 
ſucceſs will tell us: For, Conſcience is always juſt, and will not chide us 
wrongfully : and when we have done an ill, though by others procure-. 
ment, yet ſhe rates us even to a loathing of our ſelves. Says the Comic, 
Jam aderit tempus, cum ſe etiam 
Tpſe oderit. Plaur. Bacch. 3. 3. 
The day will come, when he ſhall hate himſelf. 
The wiſe man ſhould ever therefore keep a double watch ; one, to 
keep his heart from extravagancies; the other, to keep the Enemy from 
approaches, Occafion, and our Nature; are like two inordinate Lovers ; 
they ſeldom meet, but they fin together. If we keep them aſunder, rhe 
harm is prevented: or if they do meet, and the heart conſent nor, I 
am in ſome doubr, whether the offence be puniſhable, though the a 
be committed. It is no fault in the true mar, to let the Thief have his 
purſe, when he can do no other. In the old Law, the raviſhea Woman 
was to be free'd: for, ſays the Text, There &s in her no cauſe of death. 
-2ui volens injuſte agit, malus eſt : qui vero ex neceſſitate, non dico prorſus 
malum. *Tis not the neceſſitated, but the willing ill that ſtains. Even 4- 
ual fins have ſo far dependency onthe hearts _— as that alone 
can vitiate or excuſe the 4, While we keep that ſteddy, our Enemies 
can much leſs hurt us. The reaſon is, it is not in Mar to compel it. 
The »:ind of Man, from Man, is not capable of a violation : and whom 
then can I tax for my own yielding, but my ſelf 2 No man hath power 
over my ind, unleſs I my ſelf do give it him. So that this I ſhall think 
certain ; No man falls by free attion, but is faulty in ſomething, at leaſt by 
ſome circumſtance ; though excuſable in the moſt, and moſt important. 
I know, calumny and: conjetture may injure Innocence it {elf. In matters 
of cenſure, nothing but a certain knowledge, ſhould make us give a cer- 
tain judgment. Fame and Air are both too weak foundations for un- 
ſpotted Truth to build on : only dceds are liable ro the down-right Tax : 
Becauſe they carry the heart along : which in every aCtion is a witneſs, 
either for or againſt us. Surely, Man is his own Devil, and does often- 
times tempt himſelf. All the Preceprs of »woderation, we meet with, 
are but given us to beware of our ſelyes: and undoubtedly, he that can 
do it, is riſing rowards Deity. Hark but to the Harp of Horace. 
Latius regnes, avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam fi Libyam remotis 
Gadibas jungas, & uterq; Panus 
| '  Serviat uni. L. 2. Od. 2. 
By curbing thy inſatiate mind, | 
Thou ſhalt {way more, than couldſt thou bind 
Far Spain to Lybia: or to thee 
Cauſe either Carthage ſubje be. 
One eye 1 will ſure have for without ; the other I will hold withinme : 
and leſt I ſee not enough with thar, it ſhall ever be my Prayer, that 
I may be delivered from wy ſelf. 4 me me ſalva, Domine! ſhall be 
one Petition 1 will add to the Lertany of my beſcechings. 
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| LXVII. 
Of the worſt kind of Perfidy. 


" HE Dead, the Abſent, the Innocent, and him that truſts me, T will 
never azcejve willingly. To all theſe we owe a Nobler Fuſt ice ; 
in that they are the moſt certain trials of human equity. As that grief is 
rhe trueſt, which is without a witneſs ; ſo is that honeſty beſt, which is 
for it ſelf without hope of reward, or fear of puniſhment. Thoſe virtu:s 
that are fcere, do value applauſe the leaſt. *Tis when we are conſcious 
of ſome internal defect, that we look out for others approbations. Cer- 
tainly, the world cannot tempt the man that is truly honeſt. And he is 
certainly a true man, that will not ſteal, when he may, without being 
impeached. The two firſt are hindered, that they cannot tax my injury ; 
and deceit to them is not without cowardice, throwing Nature into x 
loweſt degree of baſeneſs. To wrong the third, cm and comes 
fromthe Beaſt, not Man. It was an A like Nature in Xenocrates, when 
the purſued Sparrow flew into his boſom, to cheriſh and diſmiſs it. How 
black a heart is that, which can give a ftab, for the innocent ſmiles of an 
Infant ? Surely, Innocence is of that purity, that it hath more of the God 
in it, than any other quality; it intimates a freedom from general vice. 
And this is it, which makes the i»jury to it ſodeteſtable; and ſomerimes 


| gives the ewrers a divine and miraculous force : as we may read in the 


Turkiſh ftory, of a Child thar ſtruck an intending Murtherer into a ſwound, 


gratitude; which is the very les. of Vice: and makes my offence {o 
much the greater, by how much he was kinder,.in making me Maſter 
of himſelf. Afſuredly, as Nature hath endued man with a more carneſt 
deſire to do right to theſe; becauſe a. true performance doth in theſe 
things moſt magnifie him': ſo ſhe hath made the contrary appear the 
moſt odious ; becauſe they are' breaches that moſt deſtroy humanity. 
It came from him that had but Nature, Cicero ; Perditiſſunt eft hominis, 
fallere eum, qui leſus non eſſet, nift credidiſſet, None but the moſt villanous 
man, will deceive hin that had been ſafe, but for truſting. 
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EXVIIL: --. 
Againſt Inſultation. 


T cannot be ſafe to inſult over any. As there is no creature 0 litrle 
but may do usa miſchief : ſo is no Mano low, but may occaſion 
our ſmart. The Spider com impoyſon ; the Ant can ſting; even the Fly 
can trouble our patience. Into all ſenſitive Creatures, Nature hath pur a 
kind of a vindidive juſtice ; that in ſome meaſure they are able to re- 
turn an 7njury. If they do nor always, 'tis only becauſe they are not 
able. Man hath both a more able, and more impatient ſoul : and though 
Reaſon reaches him not to be furious, yet withal, it reaches him not to 
be dull. Extremities of [njury often awake extremities of Revenge : 
eſpecially, if we meet with contempt from others, or find deſpair in our 
ſelves : tor deſpair makes a Coward bold and daring. Nor ſtands it but 
with reaſon, that a ſtrong patience, urged beyond ir (elf, ſhould rurn into 


4 


the 


with offering to embrace him. The {#1 cannor defraud withour 7n- | 


a. 
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| the water. Mancannot be ſo much aboye Mar, as that his difference 


| nal compoſure : If I have any thing beyond him, 'tis not my goodneſs, bur 


| ir ſelf. Fire converts allto fire. ir exiccates and draws toit ſelf. Water 
moiſtens, and reſolyeth what it meets withal. Earth changeth all, thar 
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the ſtrongeſt rage. The Bow, that is hardeſt to bend, {ends out an Arrow | 
with molt force. Negle&? an Enemy, but contemn him not. Diſdain will 
baniſh Patence, and bring in Fury ; which is many times a greater Lord, | 
than he thatrules a Xinz7dom. Contempt unbridles Fear, and makes us 
both to will, to dare, and to execute. So Lipfins has it, Contemptus excutit 
timoris frenum, & efficit, ut non velis folum, ſed audeas, & tentes. It is 
not good too far to purſue a Vittory. Sigiſmund {aid true, He hath con- 
quer d well, that hath made his Enemies fly : we may beat them toa aeſpe- 
rate reſiſtance, that may ruin us. Heis the wrong way high, that ſcorns 
a man below him, for his /owneſs. They are but puft. minds, that bubble 
thus above 7nferiors. We ſee, 'tis the froth only, that gets to the top of 


ſhould legitimate his ſcory. Thou knoweſt not what may ſhew it ſelf, 
when thy contempt awakes the Lion of a ſleeping mind. All Diſdain, but 
that of Yice, detracteth from the worth of Man. Greatneſs in any man, 
makes not his injary more lawful, but more great. And as he that ſuf- 
fers, thinks his 4iſgrace more noted for the others eminexcy : ſo he 
thinks his own hovor will be the more, when he hath accompliſhr his |. 
revenge ; Whereby, in ſome kind, he hath raiſed himfelf to be his Sepes | 
riors equal. Man 18, Animal generofiſſineum : and though he be content to: 
ſubject himſelf ro another s commands, yet he will nor endure his! 
braves. A laſh given to the ſoul, will provoke more, than the bodies cruel 
torture. Derifion makes the Peaſant brave the Prince. When Auguſtus 
ſaw one like himſelf, and ask'd him in a ſcof, if his Mother were never | 
at Rome: The Boy anſwers, No ; but his Father was. When Julius in a 
mock, ask'd the reverend, and aged, blind Irnatins, Why he went not in- 
to Galilee, to recover: his ſight: Says he, 7 am contentedly blind, that T) 
may not ſee ſuch a Tyrant as thou art, We are all here fellow-ſervants : 
and we know not how our grand Maſter will brook Ixſolencies in his 
Families. How dareſt thou, that art bur a piece of Earth, that Heaven 
has blowninto, preſume thy ſelf into the impudent uſurpation of a Maje- 
#y nnſhaken> Thou canſt not fit upon fo high a Cog, but mayſt with 
turning provethe loweſt in the wheel: and therefore thou mayſt think of 
the --aſure that thou would'ſt then have given me. If we have Enemies, 
'tis better we deſerve to have their friend, than either ro deſpiſe, or 
irritate them. No man's weakneſs ſhall occaſion my greater che S,1n 
proudly contemning him. Our Bodies, our Souls have both the like origi- 


\ God's: and he, by time and means, may have as much, or more. Take us 
alone, and we are but 7ins of Nature. Why ſhould any deſpiſe ano- 
ther, becauſe he is better furniſht with that which is none of his own 2 


LXIX. 
Of Afſimulation. 


[7 op the whole world this holds in general, and is the end of 
all; that every thing labors to make thething ir meets with, /;ke 


we commit to her, to her own nature. The world is all viciffitude and con- 
verſion. 
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verſion. Nor is it only true in Materials and Subſtances; but even in 
Spirits, in [ncorporeals ; - nay, in theſe there is more aptneſs; they mix 
more ſubtilly, and paſs into one another with a nimbler glide. So we ſee 
inf:&ion (ooner taken by breath than contadtion: and thus it is in diſpofi- 
tions to0: The Souldier labors to make his Companion valiant. The Scho- 
lar endeavours to haye his Friend learned. The bad man would have his 
company like himſelf And the 790d man ſtrives to frame others virtu- 
ous, Every Man will be buſic in diſpending that quality, which is pre- 
dominant in him. Whence this Caveat may well become us, to beware 
both whom and what we chuſe to live withal. 'We can converſe with 
nothing, but will work upon us; and by the unperceived ſtealth of 
Time, ailumilate us to it ſelf, The choicetherefore of aman's Company, is 
one of the moſt weighty A&jons of our lives : For, our furure well or ill 
being depends on that Eledjon, If we chule ill, every day declines us 
to worſe : we have a perpetual weight hanging on us, that is everſinking 
us down to //ice. By living unde haraovh, how quickly Foſeph learned 
the Courtſhip of an Oath! Italy builds a Yillain : Spain ſuperbiates ; 
Germany makes a Drunkard, and Yenicea L:tcher. Bur if we chule well, 
we have a hand of Virtue, gently lifting us to a continual rifng Notl-neſs. 
Antiſthenes uſed to wonder at thole, that were curious but in buying an 
earthen Diſh, to {ee that ir had no cracks, nor inconveniences, and yet 
would be careleſs inthe choice of Friends; totake them withthe flaws 
of Vice. Surely a man's Companion isa ſecond Genius, to {way him to the 
white or bad. A good manis like the Day, enlightning and warming all he 
ſhines on, and 1s always raiſing upward, to a Region of more conltant 
purity, than that wherein it finds the Obje?. The bad man is like the 
night, dark, obtruding fears, and-dimitting unwholeſome waponrs upon 
all the reſt beneath. Nature is ſo far from making any thing abſolute- 
ly idl:, that even to ſtones and dulleſt metals, ſhe hath given an opera- 
tion : they grow, and ſpread, in our general Mothers veins: and by a 
cunning way of incroachment, couzen the Earth of it ſelf : and when 
they meet a Brother'd Conſtitution, they then wnite and fortifie. Hence 
grows the height of friendſhip, when two-fimilary Souls ſhall blend in 
their commixtures. This caules, that we ſeldom ſeedifferent diſpofitions 
to be entirely /oving. Hor Epilt. 1. 19. 

Oderunt hilarem triſtes, 'triſtemque jocoft : 

Sedatum celeres, agilem gnavumque remiſſi. 

Potores Bibuli media de notte Falerni 

Oderunt porreita negantem Pocula—— 

Sad men hate mirth ; the pleaſant, ſadneſs ſhun : 

Swift men, the ſlow ; the ſlothful, thole that run. 

Who drinks at midnight, old Fal:rnian Wine, 

Scorns him that will not take his Cups — —— 
It is /ikeneſs chat makes the true-love-knot of friendſhip. When we find 
another of our own 4iſpofition, what is it, but the ſame ſoul in a divided 


other 2 And Nature, that makes us /ove our ſelves, makes us, with the 
ſame rcaſon, love thoſe that are /ike us. For this, a Friend is a more ſa- 
cred name than a Brother. What avails it to have the Bodies from the 
ſame Original, when the Souls within them differ ? I believe that the 
he which the Ancients gave to equal friendſhip, was to be —_— 


body > What find we, but our ſelves intermutually tra»ſpoſed, each into | 
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ſtood of the likeneſs of minds, rather than of eſtate, or years : For, we 
find no ſeaſon, nor no degree of man, but hath been happy with rhis S»n of 
the World, Friendſhip : Whereas in jarring diſpoſitions, we never as yet 
found it true. Nay, I think, if the minds be conſonant, the beſt friend- 
ſbip is berween different fortunes. He that is low, looks upward with a 
greater loving reverence : and he that is high, looks downward more 
affeftionately ; when he takes it to be for his honor, to favour his Infe- 
rior, whom we cannot chuſe but /ove the more for magnifying him. 
Something I would look to outwards; but in a friend, I would eſpe- 
cially chute him full of worth, that if I be not ſo my ſelf, yer he ma 

work me like him. So for Company, Books, or whatſoever ; I would, 
if 1 have freedow, chuſe the beſt: rhough ar firſt I ſhould nor fanſie 
them, continual uſe will alter me, and then I ſhall gain by their graces. 
If judgment direct me right in my choice, cuſtow, winning upon my | 
will, will never fail in time to draw that after it. 


LYXXI. 
Of Poets and Poetry. 


Urely he was a little wanton with his /e;ſ»re, that firſt invented Poe- 
iry. *Tis buta Play, which makes Words dance, in the evenneſs of 
a Cadexcy: yet, without doubt, being a Zarmony, it is nearer to the mind 
than proſe : for thar it ſelf is a ZZarmoyny in heighth. But the Words being 
rather the drefſie part, Conceit I take to be the'principal. And here tho' 
ir digreſſeth from 77h, it flies about her, making her more rare, by 
giving curious raiment to her nakedneſs. The Name, the Grecians gave 
the men that wrote thus, ſhew'd how much they honor dit: They call'd 
them Makers. And had ſome of them had power to put their Cox- | 
ceits itt Af, how near would they have come to Deity? And for the wir- 
tues of men; they reſt not on the bare Demeanoy, bur ſlide into imagina- 
tion: fo propoſing things above us, they kindle the Reader to wonder and 
imitation. And certainly, Peets, that write thus, Plato never meant to 
baniſh. His own pradice ſhews, he excluded not all. He was content to 
hear Antimachus recite his Po:m, when all the Herd had left him: and 
he himſelf wrote both 7 ragedies, and other pieces. Perhaps he found 
them a little too buſie with his geds: and he, being the firlt that made 
Philoſophy Divine, and Rational, was modeſt in his own beginnings. Ano- 
ther Name they had of 4ozer too, and: that was Yates. Nor know I how 
ro diſtinguiſh berween the Prophets and Poets of Hſrael. What is Fer:- | 
my's Lamentation, but a kind of Sapphic Elegy David's Pſalms are not 
only Poems, but Songs, Snatches, and Raptures of a flaming =—_— And 
this indeed I obſerve, tothe havor of Poets ; I never found covetous, 
or ſcrapingly-baſe, The Fens. had not two ſuch Xings in all their Cata- 
logut,as Selomon,and\his Father ;, Poets both. There is a largeneſsin their 
Souls, beyond the narrownels of other men : and why may we nor then 
think, this may imbrace more, both of Zeaven, and God? I cannot bur 
conjecture this to be. the reaſon, that they, moſt of them, are poor: they 
find their minds fo ſolaced with their own flights, that they neglect 
the ſtudy of 770wing rich: and this, I confeſs again, I think, turns them 
to vice, and u7manly courſes. Beſides, they are for the molt part, mighry 
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lovers of their palates ; -and this is known an impoveriſher. Antigonus 
lin the Tepted Field, found Antagoras cooking of a Conzer himſelf. And 
| they all are friends to the Grape and Liquor : though I'think, /more 
[out of 2 ds#ile Nature, and their love:to pleaſant company, chan cheir af- 
feion to the juice alone, They are all of - free Natures ; and are the 
trueſt Definition of that Philoſopher's man, which gives him; Animal ri- 
fible. Their groſſeſt fault is, that you may conclude them ſenſual: yer 
this doesnot touch them all. 7ngenious for the moſt -part they are. 1 
know there be ſome Riming fools ; / but what have they to do with Poe- 
try When Salut would tell us, that Sempronia'swit was notill; ſays he, 
— Potuit verſus facere,& jorum movere : She could make aYerſe,and break 
4 Feſt. Something there is in it, more than ordinary : inthar ir is all in 
ſuch meaſured e, as may be marr'd by r:ading.  Iaugh heartily 
at Philoxenus his Fo who paſling by, hearing ſome Maſons, mil- 
ſenſing his /ines, ( with their ignorant ſawing of them ) falls ro breaking 
amain: They ask the cauſe, and he replies, They ſpoil his work, and he 
theirs. Certainly, a worthy Poet is fo far from being a Fool, that there is 
ſome wit required in him that ſhall be able to read him well: and with- 
out the true accent, numbred Poetry does loſe of the gloſs. It was a ſpeech 
becoming an able Poer of our own,- when a Lord read his Verſes crook- 
edly, and he beſeech'd his Lordſhip not tro murder him-in his own lines. 
He that ſpeaks falſe Latin, breaks Priſcian's head : - but he that repeats 
a Verſe ill, puts Zomer out of joynt. - One thing commends it beyond. 
Oratory:; 'it.ever complyeth to the ſh Judgments, He is the beſt 
Orator that pleaſeth all, even the Crowd and Clowns. But Poetry'would 


be poor, that —_ all ve of. \ If the Learned and Fudi wi 
like it, let the wy tray. Theſe, when'ris beff, will like it the lcaft- 
So, they contemn what they wnder/tand not ;- and the negledted Poet falls 


want. Calphwrnius makes one complain the misfortune, Eclog. 

"Ty | Fug calamos, & inanes deſere Muſas * Fahy 

Ft potins glandes, rubicundaque collige corna. 

Duc ad mulftra greges, & lac venale ' urbem 

Non tacitus porta : Quid enim tibi Fiſtula redadet, 

Quo tutere famem ? certe, mea carmina nemo 

Pretey ab his "ms vertoſa remurmurat Eccho. 

Boy, break thy Pipes, leave, leavethy frairlef Muſe : 

Rather the Maft, and. blood-red.Cornil chule. 

Go lead thy Flocks to milking; ſell and cry. 

Milk thro' the City: what can Learning buy, 

To keep back hwiger + None my Yerſes mind, 

But Eccho, babbling from thele Rocks and Wind. 
Two things are.commonly blamed in Poetry : nay, you take away 
That if Them; and thele are Lyes, Re har; ramrvgr told them in 
the worſt words : For, 'tis only to ow 1 - that appear | 
thus. oa may dwell more clearly in an Mons ora + Fable, 
than in a bare Narration.” And for Flattery, no-man will take Poetry 
literal : ſince in commendations,- it rather ſhews what men ſhould be, 
than what they are. If this were nor, it would appear #ncomely. Bur we 


them. The greateſt danger thar I find in ir, is, that it waztons the Blood, 
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all know, Zyperbole'sin Poetry do bear a decency, nay, a grace with | 


_ Imagination ; as carrying a man.in ow high-a- Delight. To pre- 
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vent theſe, let the wiſe Poet ſtrive to be modeſt in his /ines. Firſt, thar he 
daſhnot the Gods : next, thar he injure not Chaſtity, nor corrupt the Ear 
with Laſciviowſneff. When thele are declined, I think a grave Poem the 
deepeſt kind of Writing. It _ the Soxl up higher, than the ſacked 
pace of Proſe. Flaſhes that do follow the Cup, I fear me, are roo ſpritely 
to be ſolid: they run ſmartly upon the looſe, for a Diſtance or two ; 
but then being foul, they give in, and tyre. I confeſs, I love the ſober 
Muſe, and faſting : From the other, matter cannor come {o clear, but 
that it will be miſted with rhe fumes of Wine. Long Poetry ſome cannot 
be friends withal: and indeed, it — reading. The witrieſt |. 
Poets have been all ſhort, and changing foon their S»hjed7; as Horace, 

Martial, Twvenal, Seneca, and the two Comedians. Poetry ſhould be ra- 
ther like a Coranto, ſhort, and nimbly-lofty ; than a dull Leſſon, of a day 
long. Nor can it bur be deadiſh, if diſtended : For, when 'tis right, it 
centers Conceit, and rakes but the ſþirit of things : and rherefore fooliſh 
Potfie is of all writing the moſt Ridiculous. When a Gooſe dances, and a 
fool Verfifies, there is ſport alike. He is twice an Aſs, thar is a riming one. 
He is ſomething the leſs wnwiſe, that is unwiſe but in Proſe. If the Subje# 
| be Z7iftory, or contexted Fable, then IT hold it better pur in Proſe, or 
Blanks : for ordinary diſcourſe never ſhews ſo well in Metre, as in the 
ſtrain that ir may ſeem to be ſpoken in : the commendation is, to do it 
to the life. Nor is this any other than Poetry in Proſe. Surely, though 
the World think not fo, he is happy to himſelf, rhar can play the Poer. 
He ſhall vent his paſſions by his Per, and caſe his heart of their weight: 
4 and he ſhall often raiſe himſelf a Foy in his Rapreres, which no man can 
perceive, but he. Sure, Ovid found a pleaſare in't, even when he writ 
his 7riſtia, It gently delivers the mind of diftempers; and works the 
thoughts to a ; _/y in their ſearching conceit. I would not loye it 
for a Profeſſion : and | would not wanrtit for a Recreation. I can make 
my {elf harmleſs, nay, amending mirth with it ; while I ſhould perhaps 
be trying of a worſer paſtime. And this I believe in ir further, unleſs 
Converſation corrupts his eafineſs, it lifts a man to Nobleneſs; and is ne- | 
ver in any rightly, but it makes him of a Royal and capacious Soul. 


LXXL 
Of Fear and Cowardice. 


E Be + that are made of frarful diſpofitions, of all others, may ſcem 
the leaſt beholden to Natere. 1 know not any thing, wherein 
they can be more wnfortunate. They enjoy nothing withour a frighted 
mind; no, not ſo much as their ſiceps. They doubt what they have done, 
leſt it may burt them: they tremblear the preſent; and Miſcries char but 
may come, they anticipate and ſend for, and infer in a more horrid habit, 
than any Enemy can deviſe to put them in. Nay, it were well, if they 
{-did but fear more miſeries, thanthe bolder prople: But it plainly appears, 
that the Coward really meers more dangers, than the valiant man. Every 
baſe Nature, will be ready to offer injuries, where they think they 
will not be repayed. He will ws Es beat a Coward, that would not 
dare to ſtrike him, if he im valiant. When the Paſſenger gal- 
lops by, as if his fear made him ſpeedy; the Cur follows him with an 
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| open mouth, and ſwiftneſs : let him walk by, in a confident neglec?; and 
the Dog will never ſtir at him. Surely, 'tis a weakne(s rhat every crea- 
ture (by a native inſtinR) rakes advantage of: and Coward! <rvany fr of 
a courſer mixture, than the common ſpirits of men. Evils that muſt be, 
they meet with beforetheir ric: as if they ſtrived ro make themſelves 
miſcrabie, ſooner, than God appointed them. Fvils that are bur probable, 
they aſcertain. They that by an even poize might ſir ſafe, in a Boat ona 
rough Sea, by riſing up to avoid drowning, are drowned. For this is ſure; 
it cozens the weak mind infinitely, both in making ofher falſely believe 
{he may avoid dangers by flying, and in counterfeiting whatſoever is il. 
| All diſeaſes are belyed by fear, and ronceit : and we know ſore, out of 
fear of Death, have dy'd. In a Battel we ſee the valiant man eſcape oft 
lafe, by a.conſtant keeping his rank; when the Coward, ſhifting dangers, 
runs, by avoiding one, into the ſeveral walk; of many. Maltos in ſumma pe- 
ricula miſit Venturi timor ipſe mali. Certainly I have ſtudied in vain, in 
thinking what a Coward may be good for: I never heard of any A## be- 
coming virtae, that ever came from him. All the Noblz deeds that have 
beat their Marches through ſucceeding Ages, have all proceeded from 
men of courage. And I belieye many times, their confidente kept them 
ſafe. An «nappalled look does daunt a baſe attempter. And oftenitimes, if 
a Mar has nothing but a couragious eye, it protets him. The brave ſoul 
knows no 1rembling. Ceſar ſpake like Ceſar, when he bad the Mariners 
| fear nothing; for they carried him and his Fortunes. And indeed valor 
caſts a kind of honor upon God; in that we ſhew that we believe his good- 
neſs, while we truſt our ſelves, in danger, upon his care only : Whereas 
the Coward ecliples his ſufficiency, b ports Ompns..; that God will 
not bring him off. So «xjuſtly accuſing either his power, or his Till, he 
would make himſelf his own Saviour, and becomes his own confounder. 
For when man miſtruſts Goa, 'ris juſt with God to leave Man. Marcus 
Antonius would not believe, that Avidins Crafſas.could ever have depoſed 
him : and his reaſon was; The Gods had greater care of him than to let 
Craſſus wrong him undeſervedly, And this winning him love,eſtabliſh't 
him : whereas, Fear on the other ſide fruſftrates a ſufficient defence. 
Th-miſtocles compared a Coward to the Sword:-fiſb, which hath a weapop, 
but wants a heart, and then what uſe can the quaking hand pur it ro ? 
Nay, when he may fly, corardiſe hinders him from playing the Co- 
ward; he would run away, and fear arreſts him with a ſenſeleſs amaze- 
ment, that betrays him to the purſuit of his Foes. No armor can d:- 
| fend a fearful heart, It will kill ir ſelf, within. Cleomenes was fo far 
| out of charity with this pale paſſion, as the Spoils he wan from Cowards, 
he would neither ſacrifice to the Gods, nor let the Lacedemonian Youth 
behold them. There are two miſeri:s,for which it is famous beyond all 
other paſſions. Love, Anger, Sorrow, and the like, are bur for a time, and 
thenover : bur this is perpetual, a diſeaſe of a oe lore, which every day 
[laves a man to whatloever ill he meets with. It waſſals him to the 
world, to beaſts, and. men. And like a ſurly Zyrant, inforceth whatſo- 
ever it propoſeth : For this, does Martial Epigram upon it. 
uid fi m? Tonſor, cum ſtrifta novacula ſupra eſt, 
Tunc Libertatem, Divitiaſque roget ? . 
Promittam : nec enim rogat illo tempore Tonſor, 
Latro rogat. Res ef impevieſ Timor, 
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Suppoſe my Barber, when his Razor's nigh 

My throat, ſhould then ask wealth, and liberty ; 

I'd promiſe ſure. The Barber asks not this, 

No, 'tis a Thief, and Fear imperious is. L. 11. Epig. 58. 
Next, whereas other paſſions are grounded uponthings that are, as Emvy 
upon Zappineſs, Rage upon Injury, Love upon Beauty, and fo the reſt. 
Thisis as well upon things thatare nor ; it coins miſchiefs thar neither 
be, nor can be. Thus having no obje## to bound it, 1t runs in infinitum, 
and cannot be ſecured by any condition of life. Let the Corard have a 
guard, and he fears that : Let hing have none, and he will fear for 
want of it. I have known ſome, as happy asthe world could make them | 
and their own needleſs fears have made their l;zves more ſowy, than his 
that hath been ſtreightned in all. I have pitied them ; to think that af 
weak, vexations,and unprofitable paſſion ſhould quite ruiz the bleſſings of 
a faireſtate Some things I may doubr, and endeavour to ſhun : bur 1 
would never fear them to a ſervility. If I can keep but Reaſon Lord, 
Fear will ſerve and benefit me : but whenthat gets theg7 hroxe, it will do- | 
mineer inſultingly. Let me rather have a mind confident, and undaunted} 
with ſome troubles ; than a Pelſe ſtill beating fear, in the fluſh of 
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LXXUI.. 
That Man is neither happy, or miſerable, but by compariſon. 


Here is nor in this world, cither et miſery, or et haptis 

| neſs. Compariſon, more than my _ ade | mg ho 
make them wretched. What ſhould we account miſerable, it wedid not 
lay it in the balance with ſome thing, that hath more felicity2 If we ſaw 
not ſome men waslting, in the gay trim of Fonor, and Greatneſs, we 
ſhould neyer think a poor eſtate fo lamentable. Were all the World ugly, 
Deformity would be no Monfter. In thoſe Countries where all go naked, 
they neither ſhamear their being #ncovered, nor complain that they are 
expos'd to the violence of the Synand Winds. "Tis without doubt, our 
eyes, g4zing at others above, caſt us into a ſhade, which before that time, 
we met not with, Whartſoever is not pair, or ſuff-rance, might well be 
born without grwnbling : did not other objed7s, fuller of contentedneſ,, 
draw away our ſouls from that we have, to thoſe things which we ſee, 
we have not. "Tis Envy, and Ambition, that makes us far more miſera- 
ble, than the conſtitution which our liberal Nature hath allotted us. Many 
never find themſelves in waz, till they have diſcovered the abundance of 
ſome others. And many again, do bear their wants with eaſe, when 
they find others below themſelves in happineſs. It was an anſwer be- 
wraying a Philoſopher, which Thatles gave to one, that asked him how 
ona 4 might beſt be born > By ſeeing our Enemies in worſe eftate 
than our ſelves. We pick our own ſorrows, out of the Foys of other 
men : and out of their Sorrows, likewiſe, we affume our joys. When 
I ſee the 7oyling labourer ſwear through both his skins, yer can ſcarce 
get ſo much, as his importunate belly conſumes him ; I then look upon 
my {elf with gladneſf. Bur when I eye the Diſtributors of the Earth, in 
| their Royalty: when I think of Neyo in his journey, with his thouſand 
a Chariots, 
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Chariots, and his Males all ſhod with ffver ; then what a poor Arome 
dol account ty ſelf, compar'd with theſe huge piles of State 2 

Tolle felices, removeto multo 

Divites anro, removeto centium 

Rara qui ſcindunt opulenta bubus ; 

Paxperi ſurgent animi jacentes. | 

Eft miſer nemo, nifi comparatus. Sen in Troad. AQt. 4. Chor. 

Void the , and him that flows | 

With weighty Gold, and fifty Plow2hs 

Furrowing wealthy paſtures goes ; 

Poor minds chen will ſpring. For none 

Is poor but by compariſon. 
It was compariſon, that firſt kindled the fre to burn Troy withal. . Give it 
to the faireſt, was it, which jarr'd the Goddeſſes. Paris might have given 
the Ball with leſs offence, had it not been fo inſcribed. Surely Juno was 
content with her beazty, till the 7r9jay Yourh caſt her, by advancing 
Venus. The Roman Dams complained not of her husbands breath, while 
ſhe knew no kiſs bur his. While we ſpy no joys aboye our own, we in 
quiet count them bleſſings. We ſee, eyen a few companions can lighten 
our »iſeries: by which we may the effect of a generality. Blackneſs, 
a flat noſe, thick lips, and gogglt eyes, are beauties, where no ſhapes nor 
cologrs differ. He is much impatient, thar refuſeth the general Lot. For 
my felt, I will reckon that miſery, which I find hurts me in my (ef; nor 
that which coming from another, I may ayoid, if I will. Let me exa- 
mine wherher thac [ ezjoy, be nor enough to felicitate me, if I ſtay at 
home. If it be, I would not hayeanorhers fortune put me out 
of conceit with my own. In outward things, 1 will look to thoſe that 
are beneath me ; that if 1 muſt build my (elf our of orhers, I may racher 
raiſe content than murmur. But for accompliſhments of the mind, 1 will 
ever fix on thoſe aboye me ; that I may, our of an honeſt emwlation, 
mend my ſelf, by continual ſtriving ro imitate their NoZleneſs. 
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LXXIL 
Of Pride and Choler. 


; | 'HE Proud man and the Choleric ſeldom arrive at any height of 

virtue. Pride is the choley of the mind ;*and choler is the pride of 
the Lody, They are ſometimes born to good parts of Narsze, but they 
rarely are knownto add by induſtry. 'Tis the mild and ſuffering diſpojti- 
on, that oftneſt doth attain to Eminency. Temper,and Humility ate advan- 
tagious Vjrtues,for buſineſs,and to riſe by. Pride and Choler make ſuch a 
noiſe, rhat they awake dangers; whichthe other with a ſoft tread ſteal 
by undiſcovered. They ſwell a man ſo much, that he 'is too big to pals 
the narrow way. Temper and Humility are like the Fox, when he went 
into the Garner; he could creep in at a lirtle hole, and arrive at plenty. 
Prid: and Choler are like the Fox offering ro go out, wheh his belly was 
full ; which inlarging him bigger than the paſſaye made him ſtay, and 
be raken with ſhame. They, that would come to preferment by Pride, 
are like them that aſcend a pair of Stairs-on Horſebatt; "tis tento one, 


bur both rheir Beaſts will caſt chem, e'er rhiey come to tread their 
| Chamber. 
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RESOL/ES. ; 
Chamber. The minds of proud men have not that clearneſs of diſcerning, 
which ſhould make them judge arighr of themſelves and others. *Tis 


[an uncharitable vice, which teaches men how to negled? and contemn. 


So depreſſing others, it ſeeketh to raiſe ir ſelf : and by this depreſſion 
angers them, that they banay againſt ir, rill it meets with the /oſs. One 
ching it hath more than any vice that I know : It 1s ant Ezemy to it ſelf. 
The proud man cannot endure to ſee pride in another. Diogenes tramp- 
led Plato: though indeed 'tis rare to find it in nawn/{o qualified. The 
main thing that Hou [d mend theſe two, they want; and that 1s, the Re- 
prehenfion of a friend. Pride ſcorns a Correttor, and thinks it a diſparage- 
ment to learn : and Choler admits no counſel that croſſes him ; crofſeg 
angers him, and ayger vlinds him. So if ever they: hear any fault, it 
muſt either be from an Enemy in diſdain, or from a Friend, that muſt 
reſolve to loſe them by 't. M. Druſus, the Tribune of the People, caſt the 
Conſul, L. Philippus, into Priſon, becauſe he did bur interrupt him in 
ſpeech. Other Diſpoſitions may have the benefits of a friendly Monitor 


| but theſe by their vices do ſeem to give a defiance ro Counſel. Since, 


when men once know them, they will rather be flent, and let them reſt 
in their folly, than, by adwoniſhing them, run into a certain Brawl. There 
is another thing ſhews them to be both baſe. They are both moſt awed 
by the moſt abjed? paſſion of the mind, Fear. We dare neicher be proud 
ro one that can puniſh us ; nor choleric to one much above us, But 
when we have to deal with ſuch, we clad our ſelves in their contraries : 
as knowing they are habits of more ſafety, and better liking. Every man 
flies from the burning houſe: and one of theſe hath a fire in his heart, 
and the other diſcovers it in his face. In my opinion, there be no vices 
that incroach ſo much on Mar as theſe : They. take away his Reaſon, 
and turn him into a form; and then Yirtue her ſelf cannot board him, 
without danger of defamation. 1 would not live like a Beaſt, puſhr at 
by all the world for /oftineſs; nor yerlike a Waſp, ſtinging upon every 
touch, And this moreover 4hall aid tro my miſliking them, that 1 
hold them things accurſed, for ſowing of ffrife among Brethren. 


— — 


LXXIV. 
That great Benefits cauſe Ingratitude. 


nefits to good Natures, can never be ſo great, as to make t 


giver hated by the receiver, that ſhould love him. Experience hath pro- 
ved, that Tacitus wrote truth, Beneficia u{qu? adeo Leta = dum videntnr 
poſſe exſolvi : ubi multum anteventre, pro gratia, odium redditur. Benefits 
are ſo long gratefsl, as we think we can repay them : but when they 
challenge more, our thanks convert to hate. It is not good to make 
men owe us more than they are able to pay : except it be for vertwous 
deſerts, which may in ſome ſort challenge ir. They thar have found 
tranſcending courtefies, for Offices that have not been ſound; as in their 


| firſt aions they have been ſtained, {o in their progreſs they will prove 


58 wngrateful : 


| 
[ 


A*® the deepeſt hate is that which ſprings from the moſt violent low:; | 
ſo, the greateſt diſcourtefies off ariic from the largeſt _ Be- | 
anks bluſh in 


their tendering: but when they be weighty, and light on ill ones, they | 


then make their return in Ingratitude. Extraordinary favours make the | 


RESOLVES. Es; 


wngrateful : For, when they have ſerved their turn of his benefrs, they 
ſeldom {ee their Patron without thraldom ; which (now by his gifts 
being lifted into happineſs ) they grieve ro ſee, and ſtrive to be quit of. 
And if they be defenfrur favours, for matrer of fate, they rhen, with their 
thraldom,thew them their ſhame : and this pricks them forward to wind 
out themlelves, though it be with incurring a greater. The Mal:faor, 
which thou faveſt, will, if he can, cond:wn thee. Some have written, 
that Cicero was flain-by one, whom his Oratory had defended, when he 
was accuſed of his Father's mwrth:r. 1 knew a French Gentleman in- 
vited by a Datch to his Houſe; and according to the vir: of that Ne 
tion, he was welcom &« fo long with fell caps, that in the end rhe drink 
diſtemperd him : and going away, inſtead of giving him thanks, he 
uarrels with his Z7o#, and ftrikes him. His fri:nd blaming him, he an- 
wered, It was his ZZef's faulr, for giving him /iquey fo ſtrong. Ir paſs'd 
fora j-ft : but certain, there was ſomething in it more. Men that bave 
been thus beholden to us, think we know too much of their viteneſs 
and therefore they will rather free themſelves by their Benefattors 
rin, than ſuffer themſelves to be had in ſo low an eff:em. When kind- 
neſſes are ſuch as hinder Juſtice, they ſeldgm yield a fruit that is com- 
mendalle : as if vengeance followed the Beffower, for an injury to equity, 
or for not ſuffering the Divine Edits to have their due fulfillings. Be- 
ware how thou robb'it the Low of a Life, to give ir to an il-d ſerving 
man. The wrong thou doſt to thar, is greater rhan the benefit that thou 
doſt confer upon him. Such pity wounds the Pwblic, which is ofren re- 
venged by him thou didſt beſtow it upon. Benefts, that are good in 
themſelves, are made ill by their being miſ-placed. Wharſvever favours 
thou imparrteſt, ler them be to thoſe of deſert. It will be much for thy 
Honor, when, by thy #indneſs, men ſhall ſee thar thou affeQeſt Yirts: : 
and when thou layeſt it on one of worth, grudge nor that rhou haſt 
placed ir there: For, believe it, he is much more Noble that deſerves a be- 
nefit, than he thar beſtows one. Riches, though they may reward Yirmes, 
yet they cannot cauſe them. _ If I ſhall at any time do a courrefie, and 
meet with a neg1:@, [ ſhall yer think I did well, becauſe I did well intend 
it. Ingratitude makes the Author worſe, but the BenefatFor rather the ber» 
ter. If Iſhall receive any Xindneſſes from others, I will think, thac [ am 
ticd to acknowledge, and alſo ro return them ; ſmall ones, our of Conrtefte ; 
and great ones out of duty. Tonegled rhem, is inhumanity: ro require 
them with il, Satanical. Tis only'in rank grounds, that march rain 
makes weeds (ſpring : where the ſoy! is clean, and well planted, rhere 
is the more fruit return'd, for the ſhowers thar did fall upon ir. 


Cenr. Ll 


LXXV, if þ 4 
Of Virtue and Wiſdom. Kt 


>= are no ſuch Gzards of Safety, as Virtue and Wiſdom. The one 
| ſecures the Sol; the other,the Fate and Body. one defends 
us againſt the ſtroke of the Law; the other againſt the mwrability of For : 

tune. The Law has no power to ſtrike rhe virtaons: nor can Fortune (ub» 
vert the Wiſe. Surely,rhereis more Divinity in them, than we are aware 


of: for, if we cenſider rightly, we may obſerve, Yirrs: or Goodneſs to be 
| | abitual,\ 
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habitual and Wiſdom the diſtributive or atFual part of the Deity. Thus, 
all the Creatsres flowing from theſe rwo, they appeared to. be valde bona, 
as in the Text. and the Sor of Sirach couples them more plainly toge- 
ther: for heſays, All the works of the Lord are exceeding good: and all his 
Commandments are done in due ſeaſon. Theſe only perfect and defend a 
man. When unjuſt X5ngs deſire to cut off choſe they diſtaſte, rhey firſt 
lay trains to make them fall into Yice - or at leaſt, give our, that their 
A@tions arealready criminal; fo rob them of their Virtue, and then ler 
the Law ſeizethem. Otherwiſe, YVirtue's garment is a SantFuary (0 ſacred, 
that even Princes dare. not ſtrike the man that is thus robed. Tis the 
Livery of the King of Heaven: and who dares arreſt one that wears his 
Cloth 2 This protects us when weare unarmed: and isan Armor that we 
cannot, unleſs we be falſe to our ſelves, loſe. Demetrius, could comfort 
himſelf with this, that though the Athenians demoliſhed his Statues, yet 
they could not extinguiſh his more pyramidical virtues, which were the 
cauſe of raiſing them. Phocion did call it the Divine Law, which ſhould 
be the ſquare of all our Aiions : Yjriwe is the Tenure, by which we 
hold of Heaven, without this we are but Oxt-laws, which cannot claim 
protettion. Sure, Virtue isa Defenareſs, and valiants the heart of map. 
Horace reports a wonder, which he imputes to his integrity. 


Integer vite ſceleriſq; purus Innocent and ſpotleſs hearts 

Non eget Mauri jaculis, nec arcu, | Need nor MaurianBow nor Darts: 

Nec venenatss gravida ſagitts, Quiyers cram'd with poyſoz'd ſhot, |. 
| Fuſce, pharetra. O Fuſcus ! they need not. 

Szve per Syrtes iter 4) mr Boyling Sands, unnavigable, 


Sive fatturus per inhoſpitalem Scythia's Mount inhoſpitable, 
Cancaſum, wel que leca fabuloſus Media, Inde, and Parthia, they 
Lambit Hydaſpes. Dare pals, without diſmay. 
Namg; me ſylva lupus in Sabina, |ForwhenTprais'd myLalage, (way, 
Dum meam canto Lalagen, & ultra | And careleſs walk'd beyond my 
Terminum curis vagor expeditus, A fierceWolf froma Sabin: Wood, 
Fuzit inermem. L.i.Od.21. | Fled me; when nak'd I ſtood. 
If ſometimes Yirtwe gives not freedom, ſhe yer gives ſuch Cordials, as 
frolick the heart, in the preſs of adverſity. She beams forth her ſelf to 
the gladding of a bruiſed ſeul: and by her light the dungeon'd priſoner 
dances. Eſpecially ſhe is brave, when her Siſter Wiſdow's with her. I 
{ee not but it may be true, that the _ man cannot fall, Fortun:, that | 
the Ancients made to rule all, the wiſeſt of the Ancients have ſubjeted 
to Wiſdem. _ *Tis ſhe that gives us a ſafe condu# through all the various 
caſualties of Mortality. And therefore when Fortune means to ruin us, 
ſhe flatters us firſt fromthis Altar : ſhe cannot hurr us, till we be ſtript 
of theſe ZZabiliments : then ſhe doth both wound and /augh. *Tis rare 
ro ſeea mandecline in Fortune, that hath not declin'd in W;ſdom before. 
It is for the moſt parrt true, that, 
Stultum facit Fortuna, quem vilt perdere. 
| Fortune firſt fools the Man ſhe means to fol. 
She dares nor, ſhe cannot hurr us while we continue wiſe. Diſcr:tion 
{ways the Stars,. and Fate : . For Wealth, the Philoſopher's foreſight of 
the ſcarcity of 01, ſhews it can help in that defed?. For Honor, How 
many did it advance in Athens, to a renown'd Authority > When all is 
done, the niſe an only. is the cunning'ſt Fencer. No man can cither 


TiV- 
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give a blow ſo ſoon, or ward himſelf fo: ſafely. In two lines has the 
witty ZZorace ſumm'd him. Epiſt. 1.1.1. 

Ad (ummum ; Sapiens uno minor eft Fove. Dives, 

Liber, FHonorarins, Pulcher, Rex deniq; Regum. 

Take all; There's bur one Fove above him. He 

Is Rich, Fair, Noble, King of Kings, and free. 
Surely, God intended we ſhould valu: theſe tro above our /jv:s; To 
live, is common, to be wiſe and good, particular; an4 granted but to a 
few. I ſee many that wiſh for honoy, for wealth, for friends, for fams, for 
pleaſure: T deſire but theſe two, YVirtu:, Wiſdom. I find not a Man that 
the world ever had, ſo plentiful in all things, as was Soloman. Yet we 
know, his requeſt was bur one of th-/-; though indeed it includerh 
the other, for without YVirta:, Wiſdom is not ; or if it be, it is then no- 
thing elſe, but a cunning way of undoing our ſelves at the laſt. 


| LXXVE 
Of Moderation. 


| 

| Ny Orin makes Greatneſs laſt, like the Moderate uſe of Authority 
| Haughty and wiolent minds never bleſs their owners with a ſetl:4 
peace. Men come down by domineering. He that is lifted to ſudd:n pre- 
ferment, had need be much more careful of his a&ions, than he that 
hath injoyd ir long. If it be not a wonder, it is yet ſtrange; and all 
ſtrangers we obſerve more friitly, than we do thoſe that have dwelt 
| among us. Men obſerve freſh Authority, to inform themſelves, how to 
truſt. Ir is good that the advanced Man remember to retain the ſame 
Humility, that he had before his Rzſ:: and let him look back, to the 
good intentions that ſojourn'd with him inhis low effate. Commonly we 
chink then of worthy deeds ; which we promiſe our (elves to do, if we 
had but means. But when that means comes, we forget what we thought, 
| and pradZiſe the contrary. Whoſoever comes to place from a mean being, 
had need have ſo much more Yirtu:, as will make good his want of 
| Blood. Nobility will check at the leap of a low-man. Saluſt has oblerved 
of Tully, when he was ſpoke of for Conſul: That, Pleraq; Nobilitas invi- | 


homo nouns, adeptus foret. To avoid this, itis good to be juſt and plan- 
fitle. Around heart will faſten friends; and link mentothee, in the chains | 
of Love. And, believe it, thou wilt find thoſe friends firmeſt, (though 
not moſt) that thy virtz:s purchaſe thee. . Theſe will /ove thee, whea 
thou art but ma» again: Whereas thoſe that are won withour 4/ſert, 
will ao be loſt withour a cauſe. Smoothneſs declineth Emvy. Ir is bet- 
ter todeſcend a little from State, than aſſume any thing, that may ſeem 
above it. Ir is not ſafe to tenter Authority. Pride increaſeth Enemies : 
bur it puts our friends to flight. It was a juſt 2uip,that a proud Cardinal | 
had from a friend, that upon his Eleition went to Rome, on purpole to 
ſee him : where finding his behaviour ſtretched all to pride and ftate, de- 
parts, and makes him a mourning Suit ; wherein next day he comes again 
to viſit him: who asking the cauſe of his blacks, was anſwered, It was for 
the d-ath of Humility, which dy'd in him, when he was El:ced Cardi- 
nal. Authority diſplays the May. Wharſoever opinionin the world, thy 

P | former 


dia eſtuabat, & quaſi pollui Conſulatum credebat ; ft eum, quanruis egrezins, | 
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former virtues have gained thee, is now under a Fury, that will con- 
demn it, if they ſlack here. The way to make Honor laſt, is to do by 
it, asmen do by rich Fewels ; not incommon them to the every-day eye - 
but caſe them up, and wear them but on Feſtivals. And, be not roo gle- 


rious at firſt ; it will ſend men to too much expectation, which when they 


fail of, will turn to ne2/e. Thou hadfſt better ſhew thy (elf by a /;tt/: 
at once; than, in a windy oſtentation, pour our thy ſelf rogether. So, 
that reſþ:&7, thou gaineſt, will be more permanent, though it be nor go? 
in ſuch hafte. Some profit thou mayſt make of thinking from whence 
thou cameſt, Fe that bears thar ſtill in his mind, will be more wary, 
how he trench upon thoſe, that were once above him. 
Fama eſt, fietilibus canaſſe Agathoclea Regen ; 

Atque abacum Samio ſepe oneriſſe luto : 
Fercula gemmatis cum poneret horrida waſis, 

Et miſceret opes, pauperiemque fimul. 
Bnerenti cauſam, reſpondit : Rex ego qui ſum 

Sicanie, figulo ſum genitore ſatus. 
Fortanam reverenter habe, quicunque repente 

Dives ab exili progrediere loco. 
With Earthen Plate, Agathocles-( they ſay ) 
Did uſe to meal : fo ſery'd with Samo's Clay. 
When FewePd Plate, and rugged Earth was by, 
He ſeem'd to mingle wealth and povert 
One ask'd the cauſe; he anſwers : I, that am 
Sicilia's King, froma poor Potter came. 
Hence learn, thou that art rais'd from mean eſtate 
To ſudden riches, ro be temperate. 
It was the Admonition of the dying Otho, to Cocceius : Neither too much 
to remember, noraltogether to forget, that Ceſar was his Uncle. When 
we look on our ſelves in the ſhine of proſperity, we are apt for the puff 
and /cory, When we think noton'tat all, we are likely ro be much im- 
baſed. An eftate evened with theſe thoughts indureth : Our advancement | 


{ is many times from Fortune ; our moderation in it is that, which ſhe can 


neither give nor deprive us of. In what condition ſoeyer I live, | would 

neither the, nor fawn. He does well that ſubſcribes to him that wrt, 

Nelo minor me timeat, deſpiciatve major. 

I deſire not to be fear'd by my Inferior, nor would I be ce- 
ſpiſed by any above me. | 


LXXVII. 
Of Modeſty. 


fare isin Modeſty,both a Virtze and a Vice; though indeed, when 
It 15 b[ameable, I would rather call it a foliſh baſhfulneſs. For then 
it betrays us toall incomveniencies. It brings a Fool into Bonds, to his «t- 
ter undoing : when, out of a weak flexibility of Nature, he has not courage 
enough to deny the requeſt of a ſeeming friend. One would think it 
ſtrange at firſt, yet it is provedly true : That, Modeſty undoes a Maid. In 
the face, it 1s a lure to make even lewd men love: which they oft ex- 
preſs with Zarge gifts, that ſo work upon her yielding nature, as ſhe 


knoys | 
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knows not how to deny: ſorather than beungrateful, ſhe oft becomes u- 
chaſte : Even bluſhing brings them to their Devirgination. In friendſhip, 
tis an odious vice, and lets a man run on in abſurdities; for fear of dil- 
pleaſing by telling the fault. 'Tis the Fool only, that puts Y3rtue-out of 
countenance. Wiſe men ever take a freedom of reproving, when Yice is 
bold, and daring. How plain was Zeno with Nearchus > How blunt 
Diogenes with Alexander 2 How ſerious Seneca with the ſavage Nero 2 
A Spirit modeſtly bold, is like the wind, to purge the world's bad air. It 
diſperſes Exhalations from the muday Earth, which would, inſtirr'd, i»- 
feet it. We often ler Vice ſpring, for wanting the audacity and courage 
of a Debellation. Nay, we many times forbcar good actions, for fear 
the worla ſhould laugh at us. How many men, when others havye their 
ſtore, will want themſelves, for ſhaming to demand their own 2 ' And 
ſometimes in extremes, We uniſcly ſtand upon points of infipid Mod:ſty. 
But, Rebus ſemper pudor abfit in arttis. In all extremes fly Balbfalneſ 
In any good Aion that muſt needs be bad, that hinders it: of which 
/{rain, many times, is the fondneſs of a bluſhing ſhamefac'dneſs. Bur to Bluſh 
at Vice, is to let the world know, that the heart within an inclinga- 
tion to Virtue, Modeſty a virtu2, is an excellent carb to keep us from the 
ſtray, and offence. | am perſuaded, many had beewbad, that are not; if 
they had not been bridled by a baſbful nature. Thereare divers that have 
hearts for vice, which have not a face accordingly. It chides us from baſe 
company, reſtrain us from baſe enterpriſes ; from beginning ill, or continuing 
where we ſce it. It teaches to love virtwe only: and direfts a manrather 
to mixt with a chaſte ſoul, than to care for preſſing of the ripened boſom. 
It awsthe wncivil tongue ;\Chains up the licentions hand; and witha filent 
kind of Majeſty, (like a watch at the door of a Thief's Den) makes 
Vice not dare peep out of the heart, wherein it is lodged. It withbolds 
a man from vain-hoaſfting : and makes a wiſe man not to ſcorn a fool. 
Surely, the Graces ſojourn with the bluſhing man. And the Cynic would 
needs have 7'irtue to be of a buſhing-colour. Thus Ariſtotle's Daugh-| 
ter ſhew'd her (elf a better Moralz/t, than Naturaliſt : when, being asked | 
which was the beſt colour, ſhe anſwered : That which Modeſty produ- 
 ced in Men ingenuons. Certainly, the heart of the bluſhing man, 1s nearer 
Heaven than the razed forehead. For it is a branch of ZZumility, and 
when that dies, /7rtue is upon the vaniſh. Modeſty in Women, is like 
the Angel's flaming Sword, to keep vil: man out of the Paradiſe of 
their Chaſtity. It was Livia's modeſty, that took Auguſtus : and the 
that want Cyrus from a Multitudez was a modeſt. one. For though it 
be but exterior,and face-deep only, yet invites affection ſtrongly. Plautas 
had $skill in ſuch commoaitzes ; 

Meretricenms pudorem gerere mags decet, quam purpuram : 

Magis quidem meretricem pudorem, quan aurum gerere condecet. 

Even in a Whore, a modeſt look, and faſhion, 

Prevails beyond all gold, and purple dyes. Pon. 1. 2. 
If that be good which is but —— how excellent is that which is 
real > Thole things that carry a juſt i»famy with them, I will juſtly be 
aſhamid tobe ſeen in. Butin a&#ions either good, or not ill, it may as well 
be a crime. *Tis fear and cowardiſe,that pulls us back from Goodneſs, Thar 
is baſe blood,that Huſhes at a virtuous atFion. Both the ation, and the moral 
of Azefilaus was good: when in Rs to Pallas, a Lowſe bit, _ 
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| ſuchas are ill themſelves. The wife and honeſt, are never fooled with this 


| choſe Letters to the fire; before he read them, wherein he expected ro 


RESOLVES. | 
he pulls it out,and kills it before the hg ; Treſpaſſers were even 


atthe Altar to be ſetupon. I know, things wnſcemly, though not diſhoneſt, 
carry a kind of ſhame along, but ſure, in reſting villany, where Courage 
is asked, Baſhfulneſs is, at beſt, but a weak, and trecherous virtue. 


 LXXVII. 
Of Suſpition, 


Uſpitions are ſometimes out of Judgment. He that knows the world 

bad, cannot bur ſ#ſpe# it will be fo ſtill : bur where men ſuſpec? by 
judgment, they will likewiſe, by judgment, keep that ſuſpect from hurting 
them. Sſpition for the moſt part, proceeds from a ſelf-defec? : and then 
it gnawsthe mind. They in thar private liſten to orhers, are commonly 


quality. He that knows he deſerves not il, why ſhould he imagine that 
others ſhould ſpeak him ſoz We may obſerve how a an is diſpoſed, by 
gathering what he doubts in others. St. Chryſoſtons has given the rule; 
Sicut difficile aliquem ſuſpicatur malum, qui bonus eſt : Sic difficile aliquem 
ſuſpicatur bonum, qui ipſe malus eff. Nero would not believe, bur all men 
were molt foul Libidiniſts. And we all know, there was never ſuch a 
Roman Beaſt as he. SuſpetFing that we ce not, we intimate tothe world, 
either what our a&s have been, or what our diſpofitions are. I will be 
wary in ſuſpetting another of ill, leſt, by ſo doing, I proclaim my ſelf to 
be guilty : But wherher I be, or not, why ſhould I frive to hear my 
ſelf 11] ſpoken of? Fealowfte is the worlt of madneſs. We ſeek for that, 
which we would not find: or, if we do, what is it we have got, but 
matter of vexation 2 which we came fo baſely by, as we are aſhawd to 
take notice of it. So weare forced to keep it boyling in our breaſts: like 
vew Wine, tothe hazard of the Hogſhead, for want of venting. Fealouſie 
is a ginthatweſet to catch Serpents; which, as ſoon as we have caught 
them, ſting us. Like the Fool, that finding a box of poyſon rafts, and is 
poyſor dindeed. Are we not mad, that being quiet, as weare, muſt needs 
go ſearch for diſcontentments? So far ſhould we be from ſeeking them, as 
to be often careleſs of thoſe we find. Neglect? willKill an injury, ſooner | 
than revenge. Said Socrates, when he was told that one rai/'d on him; 
Let him beat me too, ſo T be abſent, T care not. He that will queſtion every | 
diſgraſtve word, which he hears is ſpoken of him, ſhall have few friends, 

lictle wz,and muchgrouble. One told Chry/ippus that his friendreproach-| 
ed him privately. Says he, Aye, Eut chide him not, for then he will do as | 
much in publick. We1hall all meet with vexation enough, which we can- 
not avoid. I cannot think any man loves ſorrow ſo well, as out of his 
diſcretion, to invite it to lodge in his heart. Pompey did well, to commit 


find the cauſe of his grief. I will never undertake an unworthy Watch for 
that which will bur trouble. Why ſhould we not be aſhamed to dothar 
which weſhball be aſhamed to be taken in? Certainly,they rhar ſet ſpies, 
upon others ; or by liſtening, put the baſe office of Intelligencer upon 
themſelves ; would bluſh to be diſcovercd in their projects : and 
the beſt way to avoid the diſcovery, is at firſt to avoid the a. If I hear 


any thing by accident, that may benefir me ; Lwill, if I can, take only | 
the! 


— - 


RESOLYES. 

the good: bur I will never lie in wait for mine own abuſe; or for others 

char concern me not. Nor will I flame atevery vain tongue's puff. He has 

a poor ſpirit that is not planted above perty —_— Small injuries I would 
| 


either not hear,or not ind: Nay,thol were told them,I wouldnot know 
the Author : for by this I may mend my ſelf, and never malicethe perſon. 


LXXTX, 
Of Fate. 


Ertainly, there is a Fate that hurries man to hisexd beyond his own 
intentios. There is uncertainty in wiſdom, as well as in folly. . When 
man plotteth to ſave himſelf, that plotting delivers him into his rin. De- 
crees are paſt upon us: and our own T7t often hunts us into the ſnares, 
that above all things we ſhould ſhun. What we ſu{pet# and would fly, 
we cantiot : what we ſuſpec# not,we fall into. That which fay'd us now,by | 
and by kills us. We ule means of PER and they prove deſtroying 
| ones. Wetake courſes to ruin us, and they prove means of ſafety. When 
Agrippina's death was plotted, her woman thought to ſave her ſelf, by af 
ſuming of her Miſtreſs name; and that only was the cauſe of her killing. 


fight,gavevittory. How many have,flying from danger,met with death : 
and,on the other ſide, found prorettion even. inthe very jaws of miſchief 2 
Et cum Fata volunt, bina venena juvant. | 

 _ And when Fatehifts, a doubled poyſon ſaves. 

Some mea in their ſceare caſt into Fortare's lap: while others with 
all their indsſtry, cannot purchaſe one ſmile from her. How ſtrange a Re- 
fſeur from the /ackage of an Enemy had that City, that by the Leaders cry- 
ing, Back,back,when he wanted room for the fetching of his blow,to break 
2 chain that hinder'd him, was by miſ-apprehending the Word, put back in 
| a violent flight? There is no doubt, but Wiſdomis better than Fol, as 
light is better than darkneſs. Yer, I ſee, ſaith Solomon; It happens to the 
wiſe and fool alike. It fell our to be part of Mithridates miſery, that he had 


might help us, again the flaſh and form. Asir is, itis bur leſſer folly; 
which preterving ſometimes, fails as often. Grave direttions do not al- 
; ways proſper: nor does theFoo/'s bolt eyer mils. Domitian's refletFive Gal- 
' leries could not guard him from the skarfed arm. Nor did 7itus his free- 
[neſs to the two Patrician aſpirers, hurt him : For, his confidence was, That 
Fate gave Princes Sovereignty. Man is meerly the Ball of Time: and is 
ſometime taken from the Plowto the Throne; and ſometimes again from 
the Throne to a Halter : as if we could neither ayoid being wretched, or 
happy, or borh. Sen. in Oedip. Att. 5. Chor. 
Nos ſollicit poſſunt cure Our moſt thoughtful cares cannot 
Mutare rati ſtamina fuft. Change eſtablithr Fates firm plor. 
Dwicquid patimur mortale genus, | All we ſuffer, all we prove, 
Quicquid facimus, venit ex alto, All we act comes from above. 
Servatq; (ue decreta colus Fates Decrees ſtill keep their conrſe : 
Lachehs, dura revolata mans. All chings ſtrictly by their force 
| Omnia certo tramite vadunt ; Wheel in undiſturbed ways; 


Primuſq; dies dedit extrenoum. Ends are ſet in our firſt days. 
Wharſoevyer 
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Flores tells of one, to whom, YVittoriam prelioerror dedit : an error inthe 


made himſelf unpoyſonable. All human wiſdom is defeQtve : otherwile it | ' 
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| Whether this be Nature order'd and relinquiſht; or whether ir be acci- 


RESOL/ES. i 


Whatſvever Mar thinks to.do in contrariety, is by God turned to be a 
help of haſtening the exd he harh appointed him : It was not in the 
Emperor's power, to keep Aſcletarius from the Dogs, no, though it was 
foretold him : and he bent himſelf to croſs it. We are govern'd by 
a Poxer, that we cannot bur obey: our minds are wrought againſt our 
minds,toalter us. Manis his own 7 raitor, and maddeth ro undo himſelf. 


dental ; orthe operating power of the Stars; or theexternal connexion of 
cauſes ; or the execution of the will of God ; whether it takes away all 
freedom of will from Man ; orby what means we are thus wrought up- 
on, I diſpute not. I would not think any thing, that ſhould derogate 
from the Majeſty of God. I know, there is a Providence ordering all 
thingsas it pleaſerh; of which, Mar isnort able to render a reaſon. We 
may believe St. Ferom, Providentia Dei omnia gubernantur ; & que puta- 
tur pena, Medicinaeſt. Burt the ſecret progreſſions, I confets, I know not. 
I ſee there are both Arguments and Objections on every ſide. I hold it a 
kind of Mundane predeſtination, writ in ſuch Chara#ters, as it is not in 
the wit of an to read them. In vain we murmur at the things that uſt 
be: in vain we mourn for what we cannot remedy. Why ſhould we rave, 
when we meet with what we look not for? 'Tis our ignorance that 
makes us wonder our ſelves to a dull tupefattion. When we conſider 
but how little we know, we need not be diſturbed at a new evezr. 
Regitur Fatis mortale genus, All Mankind is rul'd by Fate, 
Nec fibi quiſpiam ſpondere poteſt | No man can propoſe a ſtate 
Firmum & ſtabile: perq; caſus | Firm-and ſtable : various chance, 
Volvitur varios ſemper nobis. Always rowling, doth advance 
Metuenda dies. Thar Somthing which we fear. 
Surely out of this, we may raiſe a Contentment Royal, as knowing we 
are x Aro in the hands of a Noble Protettor; who never gives ill, but 
to him that has deſerved zl/. Wharſoever befals me, I would ſubſcribe 
to, with a ſquared ſoul. It were a ſuper-inſatiated folly, ro ſtruggle with 
a power, which I: know is all in vain contented with. If a fair endea- 
vour may free me, I will practiſe it. If that cannor, ler me wait it | 
with a calmed mind. Wharſocver happens as a wonder, T will admire 
and magznifie, as the Ad of a Power above my apprehenſion. Bur as it is 
an alteration to Man, I will never think it marvellous. I every day ſee 
him ſuffer more changes, than is of himſelf ro imagine. | 
| 


5 - © Ws 
Of Oftemtation. 


i F hrs ts at beſt, is but like a windor-cuſhion, ſpecious without, 
and garniſhed with the 7az/ed pendant ; but within, nothing bur 
hey, or tow, or ſome ſuch traſh, not worth looking on. Where I have 
found a flood in the tongue, I have often found the heart empty. *Tis the 
hollow Inſtrument that ſounds loud: and where the heart is full, the tongue 
is ſeldom /beral. Certainly, he that boaſteth, if he be not ignorant, is in- 
confiderate; and knows not the _ and caſualties that _ on Man. 
If he had not an wmworthy heart, he would rather ſtay till the world had 
found it, than fo undecently be his own Prolocutey, If thou beeſt good, 


thou 
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thou mayſt be ſure the world will kfiow thee fo. . If thou belt bad, 
thy bragging tongs? will make thee worſe ; while the af#ions of thy life 
confute rhee. If thou wilt yet boaſt the good thou truly haſt, thou ob- 
ſcureſt much of thine own werth, in drawing of it up by ſo unſeemly a 
Bucket, as thine own tongue. The hon: man takes more pleaſure in 
knowing himielf hon:ft, than in knowing that all the worl# approves 
him fo. 7/irtue is built upon her ſelf. Flowriſhes are for Ner-works ; better 
Contextures need not anyother additions. Phocion call'd brayging Laoff- 
henes, th: Cypreſs Tree ; which makes a fair ſhow, bur ſeldom bears any 
fruit. Why may he not be emblem'd by the cozening Fig-rree, chat our 
Saviour curs'd ; 'tis he that is conſcious to himſelf of an inward defet?, 
which, by the braz:n Bell of his tongue, would make the world believe, 
that he had a Church within. Yer, foo/that he is! this is the way ro make 
men think the contrary, if it were ſo. Oftentation after, ov the 
Afion, which was good, and went before ; orat leaſt, ir —_— good 
not done well. He, that does good for praiſe only, fails of the right end, 
a good work ought to propound. He is virtuous; that is ſo for virtsrs 
fake. Todo well, is as much applauſe as a good man labors for. Whatſo- 
ever good work thy hand builds, is again pultd down by the folly of a' 
Foaſting tongut. The blazings of the proud will go our in a ſtench and 
ſmoke : their braggings will convert to ſhame. St. Gregory has it wittily: 
Sub hoſte quem proſternit, moritur, qui de culpa quam ms elevarw, He 
both loſeth the good he hath done, and hazarderh for ſhame with men : 
For clouds of diſdain are commonly raiſed by the wind of Oftentation. 
He that remembers roo much his own Yirtues, teacherh others ro ob» 
je his Vices. Allare Enemies to aſſuming man. When he would haye 
more than his due, he ſeldom findeth fo much. Whether it be our of je- 
loufie, that by pr omulgatill his YVirt#es we vaialy think he ſhould rob 
us of the world's love; or whether we take his exalting himſelf, to be 
our _— or whether it be our exvy; or that we are azyy, that he 
ſhould ſo undervalue goodneſs, as, deſpifing her approbation, he ſhould 
ſeck the uncertain warrant of men: or whether ir be an »/tin@ inſtam 
in ad, to diſlike them ; 'tis certain, no man canendure the puffs of a 
ſmelling mind Nay, though the vaunts be true, they do bur awaken 
ſceffs : and inſtead of a clapping hand, _y find a check with ſcorn. When 
a Souldier bragg'd too much of a great s#ar in his forehead, he wasasked 
by Az#guſtns,it he did not get it, when he looked back, as he fed? Cer- | 
tainly, when I hear a —_—_— ſhall think him like a Pzece that is 
charged but with powder ; which near hand give a greater _ than 
that which hath a Bullet in't. If I have done any thing well, I will ne- 
ver think the world is worth thetelling of it. There isnothingadded to 
ous virtu2, by the hoarſe clamor of the blund:ring Rabble. If | have 
one ill; ro the contrary, I will chink, is like pang. old face, 
to make it {o much more «gly. If it be of any thing paſt, the world will 
talk of it, though I be filent. If not, 'tis more Noble x5 Fame, 
than ſeem to beg ir. If it be of ought to come, I am fooliſh, for ſpeak: | 
ing of that which Iam not ſure to perform. We dilgracethe work of 
Virtse, when we go about any way to ſeduce voices for her approbat ion. 
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| Of Hope. 


Umant life hath not a ſurer friend, nor many times a greater enemy, | 

than Hope. *Tis the miſerable man's God, which inthe hardeſt gripe | 
of calamity, never fails to yield him beams of comfort. "Tis the preſumpta- 
ous man's Devil, which leads hima while in ſmooth way, and then makes 
him break his »eck on the ſudden. Hope is to man, as a Hadary to a 
learning ſwimmer ; it keeps him from finking, in the boſom of the 
waves; and by that help it may attain the exerciſe : bur yer many times 
it makes him venter beyond his height, and then, if that breaks, or a 
form riſes, he drowns. without recovery. How many would dye, did 
not Zope ſuſtain them? How many have dy'd, by hoping too much? 
This wonder we may find in Zope ; that ſhe is both a flatrerer, and a 
true friend. Like a valiant Captain, in a lofing Battel, it is ever incou- 
ing 9247; and never leaves him, till they both expire rogeth-r. 
While breath pants in the dying body, there is Hope fleeting in the wa- 
ving Soul. *T'is almolt as the air, by which themnd does live. There 
is one thing which may add to our walxr of it; that it is appropriate 
unto man alone : For ſurely, Beaſts have not hop: at all; they are only 
capable of the preſent ; whereas man, apprehending future things, hath! 
this given him, for the ſuſtentation of his drooping Soul. Who would 
live rounded with calamities, did not ſmiling Zope chear him, with ex- 
peRation of deliverance The common one 1s in Tibullws : 
Jam mala finiſſem letho ; ſed credula vitam 

Spes fovet, & melius cras fore ſemper ait. 
* Spes alit agricolas ; ſpes ſulcis credit aratrs. 
Semina, que magno feanore reddat ager. 

Hee laquzo volucres, hec captat arundine piſces, ' 
| Cum tenues hamos abdidit ante cibus. | 
Spes etiam walida ſolatur compede vinttum ; 


Crura ſonant ferro, ſed canit inter opms. L. 2. EL 6. ' 
FTope flatters Life, and ſays ſhe'll ſtill bequeath | 
Better ; elſe | had cur'd all ills by Death. 

. She blythes the Farmer, docs his grain commir | 
To Earth, which with large uſe replentierh ir. 

She ſnares the Birds; and Fiſhes, as they. glide, | 
Strikes with {mall hooks, that coz/ning baits do hide : 

She cheers the ſhackled Priſner, and while's thigh | 
| Rings with his Chain, he works and ſings on high. 

There is no eſtate ſo miſerable, as to exclude her comfort. Impriſon, 
vex, fright, torture, ſhew death with his horrideſt brow; yer Hope will dart 
in her reviving rays, that ſhall illumine and exhilarate, in the tumer, inthe! 
ſwell of theſe. Nor does ſhe more friend us with her gentle ſhine, than 
ſhe-often fools us with her ſleck delufrons. She dandles us into kilins 
flames, fings us into Lethargies ; and, like an over-haſty Chirurgeon, skin- | 
neth dangers, that are full, and foul within. She cozens the Thief of the | 
Coin he ſteals: and cheats the Gameſter more than even the falſeit Dy: 
It abuſeth #njverſal Man, from him that ſtoops to the ome wall, upon | 
the naked Common, to the Monarch in his purpled Throne. It undoes the 
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| melting Prodigal;it delivers the Ambitious to the edged Ax,and the raſh| Chg 4 1 | 
Soldier tothe ſhatterings of thi f#td Yimarit. Whit ever good we ſee, | NG 
it tells us we may obrain it; and iti # little cine ttimble out ſelves in the 
Down of our wiſh?s: biir it often performs like Do##/t:ah, prottiiſing all 
with nothing. Tis (indeed) the Ritrle, which Natare did provide,to {tilt 
he frowans crying of the fad child nin; Ott Lifts tt 4 Rin After 
the drag of ſorfiething that doth irch out [z»ſ*s * Which wheth We have 
hunted home; we find 4 #### 4:{afiin. We think we (Erve for Rachel, 
but are deceiv'd with pear=454d Etah. Farob is a8 #tan, L4ban is ths chips 
liſh;emoiout pune rateful Wo ergo ny ir pays tis with, Bleiiſi 
in that which is the 4h of b+4aty; perifhe evth in the Eye ; efiiblem' 
roo by the ſ-x of frailty, Woinen. We ſee a BoX; wheteih the believe 4 
Patdon; fo we ate thetty ih the btitik of Drarh. While were dikcing 
the 7rapdeo? falls under us; arid Hope triakes bs jorohd, till the lidder 
thrns, and then iris too late ro c4re. Octtainly ir tequiites a great deal 
of judgment to' balinct our hopet even: He thidt nes for nothing, 
will never atraiti to 4ny thing: Fits good comes of bverchoping, that 
ix ſveetens our paſſage throbgh the 131d, 4nd ſonietihies fo ſets us 
to work; as it produces giedf aF154t; thi nor always par to our ends. 
Bur then agin, he tht hopes tos math, Toy {elf ar laſt ; | 
efpecially, if his /ad#ſfry goes not along ro fe#tHle it. For, hope with- 
out a7 on'is 4 barren ll dogg ore beft is to hop? fot things poſſible, and | 
probable. If we cats take her comforts, Withont transfetting hier our 
confidente, we ſhall firely firid her a ſweet tompanith. I bill bs cot nt | 
my Hope ſhould t#av41, , Riſe; bur | wolitd tiot haye ket 
baild there. So by = alt reap the benefit of het preſet kervies | 
re 
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yet prevent the REIT Sufft me with. wo | þy.} 
| LXXXI. | F 
That Sufferante cauſeth Loye. | 7 
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| 

N Neble Nat a#es, 1 never found it fail, but chat theſe who ſuffered | 
for them, they ever {ov # intirely. "Tis a Juſf7ct living in the Soul, | 
to indear thoſe that have ſmarted for our ſakes. Nothing furer tycsa 
friend, than freely to ſubhwmerate the burthen which was his. He is 
unworthy to be freed a ſecond time, that does not pay both affedtion, | 
cohimiclf, He 


hath in a ſort made a purchaſe of thy life, by faving it: and tho hedoth | 
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R ESOLFTES. 
—— Adverſo tempore crevit Amor : 
—— Love hightens by depreſſion. 

We often find in Princes, that they love their Favesrites, for being 
skreens, that take away the exvy of the People ; which elſe would light 
onthem: and we ſhall ſee this /ove appear molt, when the Peopte begin 
to lift at them: as if they were then ty'd tothar out of Juſtice and Gra- 
titude, which before was but matter of favour, and in the way of cour- 
teſie. To make two friends intire, we need bur plot, to make one ſuf-y 
for the others ſake. For this is always in a worthy mind ; it grieves more 
at the trouble of a friend, than it can do for it ſelf. Men often know 
|in themſelves how to manage it, how to,entertain it: in another they 
are uncertain how it may work. This fear troubles /ove, and ſends it to 
a nearer ſearch, and pity. All creatures ſhew a thankfulneſs to thoſe that 
have befriended them. The Lion, the Dog, the Stork in kindneſſes are all 
returners : Whole Nature leans to mutual requitals; and to pay with 
numerous «ſe, the favours of a free affetFion. And if we owe a Retri- 
bution forunpainful Courtefies, how much ſhould we reflow, when they 
come arrayed in ſufferings 2 Tho it be not ro our ſelves a benefit of the 
largeſt profit ; yet it is to them a ſervice of the greateſt pains : and it 
is a great deal more 7onoy to recompenle after their A, than our 
Receipt. In Courtefies, 'tis the moſt Noble, when we receive them from 
others, to prize them after the Authors intention, if they be mean ; but 
after their effef?, if they be great: and when we offer them to others, 
tovalne them leſs good, bur as the ſequel proves them to the Receiver. 
Certainly, tho the world hath nothing worth /oving, but an honeſt 
man : yet this would make one loye the wan that is vile. In this caſe 
I cannot exempt the ill one out of my affetion: but T will rather wiſh 
he may ſtill be free, than I in bonds to /ewdneſs. Nor will I, if my 
induſtrious care may avoid it, ever let any indure a torment for me; 
becauſe it is a courteſie, which I know not how to requite. So till 
1 meet with the like opportunity, 1 muſt reſt in his debt, for his paſi- 
on. It is not good to receive favours, in ſuch a nature, as we can- 
not render them. Thoſe bonds are cruel ryes, which make man ever 
ſubjetto debt, without a power to cancel them. 


LXOXAIIL 
That Policy and Friendſhip are ſcarce compatible. 


S Policy is taken in the gexeral,we hold ir buta kind of crafty wiſ- 

A dem, which bowerth every thing to a ſelf-profit. And therefore a 

Politician is one of the worlt ſorts of men,to make a friend on. Give me 

one, thar is virtuouſly wiſe, not cunningly hid, and twined to himſelf 

Policy in — is like Logicin truth: ſomething too ſubr3/ for the 
7 


plainneſs of diſcloling hearts. And whereas this works ever for appro- ' 
[priate ends; Love ever takes a partner into the Benefit. Doubtleſs, tho 
there be that are {ure,and ſtraight to their friend - yet in general , he is 
reckon'd, bur a kind of poſtpoſitum : or an Heir that muſt not claim rill 
after. We have found out an Ade, which doubles our love to our 
ſelves:but withal,it robs our Neighbour. Proximus ipſe mihi, is urged to 
theruin of friendſhip. They that love themſelyes over-much, have (el- 
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| dom any expreſſive goodneſs. And indeed, itis a quality that fights a-| C x x; x. 1 
inſt the 1wiſt of friendſhip. For whar love joyns, this divides, and di- | _WN. 
nceth. Scipio would nor believe it was ever the ſpeech of a wiſe man, | 

which wills us, {o ro love, as if we were to hate immediately. Thetruth | 
of affection projecterh perpetuity. And that love which can preſently | 
leave,was never well begun. He that wilknot in a time of need, halve 
it with a ſtreightned friend, does bur «ſurpthe name,and injure it. Not 
is he more to be regarded, that will kick at every fail of his friend : 
A friend invited Alcibiades to ſupper : He refuſed ; but in the middle 
of their meal, he ruſhes in with his ſervants, and commands them to 
catch up rhe wine, and carry it home tohis houſe : they did it, yet half 
they left behind. The Gueſts complained of this #ncivil violence : bur | 
his friend with this mild ſpeech, excuſed him, ſaying: He did courte-! 
ouſly to take but half, when all was ar his ſervice. Yet intheſe lenities 
| confeſs Politicians are molt plaufible. There are that will do as Fabius | 
faid of Syphax, keep correſpondency in ſmall matters, that they may 
be truſted, and deceive in greater, and of graver conſequence. Bur 
theſe are to be baniſh'd the League. The politic heart 1s too full of 
cranks and angles, for the diſcovery of a plain familiar. Ir is uncertain 
finding of him, that uſeth often to ſhift his habitation: and ſo it is 4 | 
heart, that hath devices, and inverſions for it ſe/f alone. Things thar dif- 
fer in their end, will ſurely part intheir way. And ſuch are theſe two : 
The end of Policy, is ro make a mans ſelf great. The end of Love, is to 
advance another. For a friend to converſe withal, let me rather meet 
with a ſound affejon, than a crafty. brain. One may fail me by acci- 
dent, but the other will do it out of fore-tntent. And then there is no- 
thing more erous, than ſtudied adulation; eſpecially, where ir 
knows 'tis truſted. The ſoundeſt affe#ion, is like to be between 
thoſe, where there cannot be expectation of /iniſter ends. There- 
fore have your Poets feigned, the entireſt love; among humble Sheps 
herds : where wealth and honor have had no ſway in their anions. 


LXXAXIV. 
Of Drunkenneſs. 


_ Muſeus, The reward of Virtue, i perpetual Drinkenneſs. But he 
\ meant it,of celeſtial exhilaration: and ſurely fo, the good man is full 
of gladding vivification, which the world does never reach unto. The 
other drunkenneſs, ariſing from the Grape, is the floating of the fternleſs 
ſenſes in a ſea, and is as great a Zara, as ever was the multitude. That 
jr wo differ, as much as faces, Drink is the cleareſt proyer. The 
Cupis the betrayer of the mind, and does diſapparel the ſoul There is 
but one thing which diſt inguiſheth Beaſt and Man; Reaſon. And this it 
robs him of : Nay,it goes further, even tothe ſubverting of Natures in- 
{itution. The thoughts of the heart, which God hath ſecluded from the 
very Devil, and Spirits, by this do ſuffer a ſearch, and denudation. 2uod 
in corde ſol rii, in lingua ebrit. He that would Anatomize the Soul,may 
do it belt, when Wine bas numm'd the ſenſes. Certainly, for confeſſion, | 
there is no ſuch rack as Wine;nor could the Devil ever tind a cunninger | 
bait to angle both for atts,and meaning : Even the moſt benighted cogi- 
| Q 2 tations | 
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tations of the ſoul, in this flood, do tumble from the ſwelled tongue; yer 
madly we purſue this Yice,as the kindler both of wit and mirth. Alas! 
it is the b/emiſhof our times, that men are of ſuch ſlow conceit, as they 
are not company one for another, withour exceſhye drauzhts to quicken 
them. And {urely 'tis from this barrenneſs, that the #mpertinencies of 
drink, and ſmoak, were firſt ta'nin ar meetings. It were anexcellent way, 
for men of quality, to convert this madneſs, to the diſcuſſion and practice 
of Arts, either Military or Civil. Their places of reſort might be fo fir- 
red with infr#ments, as they might be like Academies of inſtruction, and 
proficiency. And theſe they might iweeren, with the adding of ille/rve 
games. Whar ſeveral Plays and Exerciſes had their continual uſe with 
the flouriſhing Romans 2 was there not their Compitales, Circenſes, Sce- 
nici, Ludicri, and thelike ? all which, were as Schools to their 7outh, 
of Virtue, Attventſs, or Magnanimity : and how quickly, and how e- 
gerly, were their Bacchanalia baniſhed, as the t only of deteſted 
vice? Indeed Drunkenneſs beſots a Nation, and beſtiates even the bra- 
veſt ſpirits. There isnothing which a man thar is {oked in drink is fit 
for,no not for ſleep. When the ſword and firerages, tis but man warring 
againſt »1an: when Drunkenneſs reigns, the Devil is at war with man, 
and the Fpotations of dumb liquor damn him. Macedonian Philip would 
not war againſt the Perfrans, when he heard they were fuch Drizkeys : 
For hefaid, they would ruinalone. Doubtleſs, tho the Soul ofa Drur- 
kard ſhould be fo drowned, as to be inſexſate? yet his Body, me thinks, 
ſhould irk himto a penitence and difceſſion. When like an impoyloned 
bulk, all his powers muriny in his diſtended 5kjn, no queſtion bur he 
mult be pained, till rhey come again to ſetling. Whar a Monſter Man is, 
in his Incbriations ! a ſmimming eye,a Face both roaſt and ſod,a temulentive 
Tongue, clammed to the roof facts ; a drumming Ear, a fevered body; 
a boyling Stomach ; a Mouth naſty with offenſive fumes, till it ſicken the 
Brain with giday verminations ; a palfied hand, and legs tortering up 
and down their morſtened burthen. And whereas we cat our 4iſhes (c- 
veral, becauſc their mixture would loath the raſte, and ey:, and ſm! ; 
this, when they are half made excrement, reverts them, maſhed in an 
odious vomit, And very probable 'ris, that this was the poyſo, which 
kill'd the valiant Alexander. Proteus gave him a quaff of two gallons, 
which ſet him into a 4iſ-aſe he dyed of. "Tis an ancient Vice ; and 7im- 
perance is rare. Cate us'd to fay of Ceſar, that He alone came ſober, to the 
averthrow of the ſtate. Bur you ſhall ſcarce find a man much addicted rof 
arink,that it ruin'd nor. Either it dotes him into the ſnares of his Enemizs, 
or over-bears his Natar-, toa final /inkivg. Yet there be, whole delights 
are only to tun in: and perhaps, as Bonoſus, they never [train their 4/a4- 
der fort. Bur ſurely, ſome 11] fate attends them, for conſuming of the 
Countries fat. Thar tis practis'd by molt of the meaneſt people, proves 
it for the baſer vice. 1 knew a Gentleman that followed a Noble Lady, in 
this Xingdom, who would often complain, that the greateſt inconveni- 
ence he found in Service was, his being urged to drink. And the better 
he is, the more he ſhall find it. The eyes of many arc upon the Em;- 
nent : and Servants, eſpecially thoſe of the ordinary Rank, arc often of 
{o mean breeding, asthey are ignorant of any other entertainment. We 
may obſerve, it ever takes footing firſt in the moſt Barbarons Nations. 
The Scythians were (uch lovers of it, as it grew into their name: and 
unlc(s 
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unleſs ir were one Axacharfts, how barren were they both of wit and 
manners > The Grecians, | confets, had ir ; but when they fell to this, 
they mighrily decayed in brain. The /tatians and Spaniards, which 1 
rake to be the molt c5vilized, 1 find nor tainted with this ſpot. And tho 
the Z/eathen (in many places) Templed and adored this drunken God; 
yer one would take their aſcriptions tro him, to be matter of diſbonor, 
and mocks : As his troop of furied Women : his Chariot drawn with the 
Lynx and Tyger : and the Beaſts ſacred to him, were only the Goat and 
Swine. And (uch they all prove, that frequently honor him with exceſ- 
five draughts. I like a Cup, to brisk the ſpirits; but continuance dulls 
them. Iris leſs labour to plow, than to pot it : and urged Healths do 
infinitely add to the trouble. I will never drink bur Liberties, nor 
ever thoſe ſo long, as that I loſe mine own. FZorace reads it thus : 
, — Non egote, candide Baſſares ! 

Invitum quatiam : nec variis obſita frondibus 

Sub divum rapiam. Suva tent cum Berecynthio 

Corns tympana ; que ſubſequituy cacus amor ſui, 

Et tollens vacuum, plus nimio, gloria verticem, 

Arcanique fid:s prodiga, perlncidior vitro. L. n. Od. 18. 

Dear Bacchus, T'\l not heave 

The ſhak'd Cup 'gainſt my fomach : nor yet reaye 

Ope harbord ſecrets. Let thy 7ymbrels fierce, 

And Phrygian Horn be mute : blind ſelf-lowes curſs 

Braves without brain ; Faith's clolerings, alas | 

Do follow thee, as if but cloath'd with Glaſs. 
Let me rather be difliked for not being a Beaſt, than be good-fellowed 
with a h»g, for being one. Some laugh at me for being ſober : and | 
laugh art them for beirfg drunk. Let their m_ crown them, and 
their 917th abound : the next day they will ſtick in mud. Bibite, & 
pergrecamini, 0 Cimmerii! Ebrictatem, (tupor, dolor, imbecillitas, morbus, 
& mors ipſa comitantur 


LXXXV. 
Of Marriage and ſmgle life. 


When the /7usland and the Wife are together, the World is con- 
tracted in a Bed; and withour this, like the Head and Body parted, ci- 
ther would conſume, without a poſſibility of reviving. And tho we 
find many En:mies to the name of Marriage ; yet 'tis rare to find an F- 
n:my tothe uſe on't. Surely he was made 1mperfer?, thar is not tending 
to propagation. Nature, in her true work, never made any thing in vain. 
He thar is perf{27,and marries not,may jn ſome ſort be ſaid to be guilry 
of a cont:mpt againſt Nature ; as diſdaining to make uſe of her exdon- 
ments. Nor is that which the 7z»rks hold withour ſome colour of Rec 
fon: They fay, He that marries nor ara firring time (which they hold 
is abour rhe age of five and rwenty years) isnot juſt, nor pleaſeth Goa. 
[ believe it is from hence, that the Yow of Chaſtity is'many times ac- 
—_— with ſuch inconveniences as we fee enfue. Icannor think 
God 18 


Orh Sexes made bur May. So that Marriage perfets C2ationh l 


pleaſed with thar, which crofleth his firſt Or45nation, and the 
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Cxnrt. 1 | Current of Nature. And in themſelves,it is a harder matter to root out 


F 


like diſcloſe, rhey ever link in love. Nay, whereas ſmall and domeſtic 


cannot ſtoop to. Above all, let the generous mind beware of marrying 


poor: for tho hecares the leaſt for wealth yer he will be moſt galled 


rather than a Wife. A wiſe Wife comprehends bo 
1147 for her body, and ſhe is man within : for her ſoul is like her 7uſ- 


an inſeparable ſway of Nature,than they are aware of. The belt chaſtity | 
of all, 1 hold to be Matrimonial chaſtity : when Pairs keep themlelves 
in a moderate intermutualneſs, each conſtant to the other : for (till ic | 
tendeth to wnion,and continuance of the World in poſterity. And 'tis fir | 
evenin Nature and Policy,that this propriety ſhould be inviolable: Firſt, | 
in reſpect of the impureneſs of mix? peferity Next, in reſpect of peace | 
and concord among Men. If many Men ſhould be intereſſed in one 1Wo- 
may, it could not be, but there would infinite Jars ariſe. Some have 
complained of Chriſtian Religion, in that it tyes men lo ſtrictly in this 
int, as when matches happen ill, there is no means of Remedy. Bur 
urely, if liberty of change were granted, all would grow to confuſion: 
and it would open a gap to many miſchiefs,arifing our of humour only, 
which now by this neceſſity are digeſted,and made ſtraight again. Thoſe 
I obſerve to agree beſt, whichare of free natures, not tubject to the firs 
of choler, Their freedom ſhuts out Fealoufre, which is the canter of wed- 
lock ; and withal, it divideth both joy and ſorrow. And when hearts a- 


Jars more fret marriages, than great ones and public; theſe two will 
take them away. Freedom reveals them, that they rankle not the Z7eart 
to a ſecret loathing ; and mildneſs hears them, without Anger, or bitter 
words : ſothey cloſe again after diſcuſſion, many times in a ſtraighter Tye. 
Poverty in Wedlock, 18 a great decayer of love and contentation ; and 
Riches can find many ways,to divert an incomvenience:but the mind of a 
Man isall. Some can be ſervile, and fall ro thoſe /abowrs which another 


with the want of ir. Self-conceited people never agree well together : 
they are wilful in their brawls, and Reaſon cannot reconcile them. Where 
either are only opinionately wiſe, Hell is there, unleſs the other be a Pa- | 
tient meerly. But the worlt is, when it lights on the Woman: ſhe will | 
think to rule, becauſe ſhe hath the ſubriller brain : and the Man will | 
look for't, as the priviledg of his ſex. Then certainly, there will be mad | 
work, when W:t is at war with Preregative. Yet again, where Marriages | 
prove unfortunate, a Woman with a bad Zusband, is much worſe, than 
a Man with a bad Wife. Men have much more freedom, to courrt their 
Content abroad. There are, that account Women only as _— for, 
poſterity : others worſe,as only quench for their fires. But ſurely there 

is much more in them, if they be diſcreet and good. They are Women 
bur in body alone. Queſtionle(s, a Woman with a wiſe ſoul, is the fitteſt 
Companion for Man : otherwiſe God would have given him a Friend 
exes : ſhe is Weo- 


bands. It is the Crown of bleſſings,when in one Womana Man findeth both 
a Wife and a Friend. Single life cannot have this happineſs ; thoin ſome 
minds it hath many ir prefers before it. This hath fewer Cares, and 
more Longings: but marriage hath fewer Longings, and more Cares. 
And as think Care in marriage may be commendabl: ; (o 1 think Defire 
in /ingle life, is not an evil of fo highabound, as ſome men would make 
it. It is a thing that accompanies Nature,and man cannot avoid it. Some | 
things there are, that Conſcience in general may condemns, withour a 
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Literal Law: as Injuſt ice, Blaſph 7, Ling, and the like: But to curb C ENT. 


ther than of Nature. And therefore ſays St. Paul, I had not known 
Luſt to have been a fin, if the Law had not fad, T hou ſhalt not Luſt, Votive 
abſtinence, (ome cold conſtitutions may endure with a great deal of 
vexatious penitence. To live chaſte without vowing, I like a great deal 
better : nor ſhall we find the dewy/ ſo buſie ro tempt usto a ſingle ſin 
of unchaſtity : as he will, when it is a fi of wnchaſtity and perjurytoo. 
I find it commended, but not impoſed. And when 7. tha's Daughter 
dye, they mourned, for that the dy'd a Maid. e Grecians, the 
Romans did, and the Spaniards at this day do (in honour of marriage) 
priviledge the wedded. And tho the Romans had their Yeſtals, yer at- 
ter their thirty years continuance, the cruelty of inforced chaſtity was 
not .in force againſt rhem. Single life I will like in ſome, whoſe minds 
can ſuffer continency : but ſhould all live thus, a hundred years would 
make the World a Deſart. And this alone may extuſe me, tho Ilike 
of marriage better. One tends to ruiy, the other to increaſing of the 
glory of the world, in multitudes, 


A. 


LXXXVI. 
Of Charity. 


(= is communicated goodneſs : and without this, Man is no 
other than a Beaſt, preying for himſelf alone. Certainly, there are 
more tnen live upon Charity,than there are,that do ſub} of themſelyes. 
The world, whichis chain'd together by intermingled /ove, would all 
ſhatter, and fall to pieces, if Charity ſhould chance to dye. There are 
ſome ſecretsin it, which ſeem to give-it the chair from all rhe reſt of 
virturs, With XKnowledg, with Yalour, with Modeſty, and fo with other 
particular Virtues, a man may be i{ with ſome contrarying vice: But 
with Charity we cannot be il atall, Hence, I take it, is that faying in 
Timothy; The end, or conſummation of the Law is love out of a pure heart. 
Habere omnia Sacramenta, & malus eſſe poteſt : habere autem Charitatem, 
& malus eſſe non poteſt, ſaid St. Auguſtin of old. Next, whereas other 
virtu:s arc reſtrittive, and looking. to a mans (elf: This takes all rhe 
world for it's objef# : and nothing that hath ſenſe, bur is better for this 
| Diſplayer. There be among the Mahometans, thatare ſo taken with this 
beauty,that they wilhwith a price redeem rj Birds,to reſtore them 
to the liberty of their plumed ning. And they will oftentimes, with 
coſt feed fiſhes in the ſtreaming water. Bur their opinion, of deſerving 
by it, makes it a Superſtitious folly: and in materials, they are nothing 
ſo zealous. Indeed, nothing makes us more like to God than. Charity. 
As all things are filled with his goodneſs, ſo the Univerſal is partaker 
of the good mans ſpreading love. Nay, itis that which gives life to all 
the Race of other Virtues. Ir is that which makes them to appear in 
Af, Wiſdom and Science are worth nothing,unleſs they be diſtributive, | 
and declare themſelves to the world. Wealth in a Miſers is #ſeleſs, 

as a lock d-up Treaſure. "Tis Charity only, that maketh Riches worth. 
the owning. We may obſerve, when charitable men have ruled, the World 
hath flouriſhed, and enjoyed the bleſſings of Peace and Property; the 
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bound Him to t 
owt itt drong 

kind of piry 
nor take I this to be only 


and benign : as 
ſerve again, how 
wherein &7xel ones 


(Terra ae Pelagus regens, 


Et Ci#lo imperitans) Amor. 
Thus Boetius, 1. 2. m. 8. The World contains nothing, bur there 


is ſome quality it it, which benefits ſome other $:4/ute5- The 4;r 
yields Fowls ; the Water Fiſh ; the Earth Fruit, And all theſe yield 
{omething from: rhemſetves,for the uſe and behalf,not only of »w2n,but | 
of each othict. Sarely, he that is night, muſt not think his charity to 
forte tri need, & courtefie ; brit a d/bt, Which Natare at his firſt being, 
4. T would not water & firange ground, to kaye my 
;\ yet 1 think ro every thing that lis 
owing. Solomons good man, is merciful to his Beaf : 
intex#riondl ; bat exprefiive. God may re- 
ſpe the 994, and will; but mat! is nothing betrer for ty meaning 
| Let my mind be charitable, thar God miay accept me. Let 
my ations expres it, that man may be bentfited. 


' {Do thebreed perpetual hold : 


times have been more pleaſant and ſmooth: nor have any Princes ſace | 
more ſecure or fitth in their Thrones, than thoſe thar have beet! clement | 
Titus, Trajan, Aitentiie, arid othets. And we friay 6b- | 
rugged, and how full of bracks thoſe times have beer 
have had a power. Cice#s {ay$of Sylla's me, — News | 
Hlo invite, nec boha, net patrinm, ntc vitan retinere potinerat. And whe | 
the Senate itt Council was frighted ar the cry of ſeven thouſand Rimayt, 
which he had ſtr to execrtion at ofice, he bids them mind theit by- 
fineſs, for it was only a few Sed/tiar/fs, that he had commanded to 
be ſlain. No queſtion bur there ate, Which delight to fee 4 Row? itt 
flatnes, and like a Raviſtt Troy, mocking the abſerit 44 with earthly 
res, that can linger men to Martyrdom, and tmake thent dye by pieces 
medl. Tiberius told one that petitioned to be quickly kill d;- that he was 
hot yet his friend. And Yitellius would needs he this Serivener dye iti 
his preſence, fot he ſaid he would feed his eyes. But I worider, 
whence theſe men have theit minds. God, nor May, nor Nature ever 
made them thus. Sure, they botrow it from the Wildetfiels, frotti 
the imboaſted Savage, and from rormenting ſpirits. When the Leg 
will neither bear the Body, nor the fomach diſperle his receir, nor the 
hand be ſerviceable to the direAting Head, the Whole mult certainly | 
languiſh, and dye: So in the body of the world, when Members are 
ſullen'd, and ſnarl one at another, dowh falls the frame of all, | 
2uod mundus, tabili fide, | 
Copcordes variat vites : | 
mod pugnantia ſemina 
Fedus perpttuum tentnt : 
| Qubd Phebus roſeum diem, 
Curru fprovehit aureo. 
Ut qutas duxerit Heſperus, 
Pheabe nettibus imperet : 
Ut fiutins avidum mart 
Certo fine coerceat, 
Ne terris liceat vagis 
Latos tendere termiines : 
Hint Rernm feriem ligat 
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Thar the world in conſtant force, 
Varies his conic6tdarit courſe : 
That ſeeds jatring hof ahd cold, 


That the Su» it's golden Car, 
Does the Rofie Day ſtill rete. 
That the Moon fways all thofe /ights, | 
 Heſper uſhers to dark nights, | 
That alternate Tides be found, 
Seas high-prided #4ves to bouttd ; 
Leſt liis fluid waters Mace, 
Creek broad Farths invallied face. 
All the Frame of things that be, 
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Live(whichrules Heaven, Land and $24) 
Chains, keeps, orders, as you fee, | 


th ſenſe; there is a 
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LXXXVI. Cen. IL 
WwVWw 
Of Travel. 


Speech which often came from Alexander was ; that he had diſco- 
A wvered more with his eye, than other Kings did comprehend in 
their thoughts. And this he ſpake of his Travel. For indeed, men can 
but gueſs at places by relation only. There is no Map like the view of 
the Country. Experience is beſt Txformer. And one Journey will ſhew a 
man more, than any deſcription can. Some would not allow a man to 
move from the ſhell of his own Country. And Claudianmentions itas a 
happineſs, tor birth, life, and burial, to beall ina Pariſh. But ſurely, 7ra- 
vel fulleth the Man : he hath 1iv/d bur lock dup in.a larger Cheft, which 
hath never ſeen but one Land. A Kingdom to the World, is like a Cor- 
np to a Kingdom: a man may live in't like an unbred many. He that 
ſcarcherh foreign Nations, is becoming a Gentleman of the World. One 
that is learned, honeſt, and travell'd, is the beſt compound of man; and fo j 
corredts the Vice of one Country, with the Yirtzes of another, that like 
Mithridate, he grows a perfect mixture, and an Antidote. Ttaly, England, 
France and Spain are as the Court of the World; Germany, Demnark, 
and China, are as the City. The reſt are moſt of them Country,and Bar- 
bariſm: who hath not ſeen the beſt of theſe, is little lame in knowledge. 
Yer I think it not fit, that every man ſhould 7ravel. It makes a wiſe 
man better, and a Fool worſe. This gains nothing but the gay fights, | 
vices,exotic geſtures, and the Apery of a Country. A Travelling fool is the | 
ſhame of all Nations, He ſhames his own, by his weakneſs abroad : He 
ſhames others, by bringing home their follies alone. They only blab 
abroad domeſtick vices, and import them that are tranſmarine. Thata 
man may better himſelf by 7-avel, he ought to obſerve and comment: 
noting as well the bad, toayoid it ; astaking the good, into uſe. And 
without Repiſtring theſe things by the Pen, they will ſlide away «x- 
profitably. A man would not think, how much the Charaerizing of a 
thought in Paper faſtens it. Litera ſcripta manet,hasa large ſenſe. He,thar 
does this, may, when he pleaſeth rejourney all his Yojage, in his Cleſer. 
Grave Natures are the beſt proficients by Travel : they arenot ſo apt to 
take a Soil; and they obſerve more: but then they muſt put on an oxt- 
ward freedom, with an [nquifition ſeemingly carl It were an excellent 
thing in a State, to have always a ſelet# number of Touth, of the Nobility 
and Gentry; and, at years of ſome maturity, to ſend abroad for Elu- 
cation. Their Parents could not better diſpoſe of them, than'in ded;- 
cating them to the Republick. They themſelves could not bein a fairer 
way of preferment : and no queſtion bur they might prove mightily 
ſerviceable to the State at home; when they ſhall rerurn well verſed in 
the World, languaged and well read in men; which for Policyand Nego- 
tiation iS —_— better, than any Book-learning, though never (o deep, 
and knowing. Being abroad, the be# is roconyerſe with the beſt, and 
not tochuſe by the eye, but by Fame. Forthe State inſtruftion is to be|' 
had at the Court; for Traffic, among Merchants, For Religious Rites, 
the Clergy ; for Government, the Lawyers ; and for the Country, and 
rural knowledge, the Boors, and Peaſantry can beſt help you. All Ra- 
ritiesareto be ſeen, eſpecially wee for theſe ſhew us the inge- 
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nuity of elder times imA: and are in one both exemple, and precept. By 
thele, comparing them with modern Invention, we may ſee how the 
World thrives in ability, and brain. But above all, ſee rare men, There 
is no monument, like a worthy man alive. We ſhall be ſure to find 
ſomething in him, to kindle our ſpirits, and inlarge our minds with a 
worthy emulation of his virtwes. Parts of extraordinary note cannot ſo 
lie hid, but that they will ſhine forth through the tongue, and behaviour, 


to the inlightning of the raviſht beholder. And becaule there is leſs in| 


this, to take the ſenſe of the e5e, and things are more readily from a 
living pattern ; the Sow! ſhall more eaſily draw in his excellencies, and 
improve it ſelf with greater profit. Bur unleſs a man has j#dgment to 
codertiaſoarichs, in _ " at his retury, all isin vain, and loſt labor. 
Some men, by Travel will be changed in nothing: and ſome again, -will 
change roo much. Indeed the moral outfide, whereſoever we be, may 
ſcem beſt, when ſomething fitted ro rhe Nation we are in : bur where- 
ſoever I ſhould go, or ſtay, I would ever keep my God, and Friends 
unch bly. Howſoc'er he returns, he makes an ill Yoyage, that 
changeth his Faith with his Tongue and Garments. 


: EXXXVIIL 
Of Muſick. 


[ge ake right of Afr, when herd one harbrag dof hi | 
t, Wi 


skill; x /dom govern'd Cities; but with Songs, and Meaſures, 
a houſe would nor be order'd well. Certainly, is it more for pleaſure, 
than any profit of man. Being but a ſound, it only works on the mind 
for the preſent; and leaves itnot reclammed,but rapt fora while: and then 


it retufns, forgetting only ear-deep warbles. - It is but wantowd Air, and | 


the Titillation of that (pirited Element. We may ſee this, in that 'cis 


| only in hollowed »ſtraments, which gather in the ſtirred Air, and ſo 


cauſe a ſound in the Motion. The advantage it gains upon the mind, is 
in reſpeCt of the nearneſs ic hath ro the ſpirits compoſure, which being 
ZEthereal,and harmonious mult needs delight in that which is like them. 
Beſides, when the azy is thus moved, it comes by degrees to the ear ; by 
whoſe winding entrance, it is made more pleaſant, and by that in-eſſent 
Air, carried tothe Auditory nerve, which preſents it to the common FS ; 
and ſo to the intell:Fual. Of all Mufick,that is beſt which comes from an 
articulate voice, whether it be that may cannot make an 7nſtrument ſo 
melodious, as that which God made, living ay: or, becauſe there is 
ſomething in this, for the rational part, as well as for the ear alone. In 
this alſo, that is beſt, which comes with a careleſs freenef, and a kind 


of a negleCtive eafineſs. Natare being always moſt lovely, in an unaffeted | 


and fpontaneous flowing. A dexterous Art ſhews cunning, and induſtry ; 
rather than judgwzext and ingenuity. It isa kind of diſparagement, to be 
a cunning Fidler. It argues his zeg led? of better imployments,and that he 
hath ſpent much zime upon a thing anxeceſſary. Hence it hath been 
counted ill, for great Ones,tofug,or play,like an Arted Mufician. Philip 
ask'd Alexander,it he were not aſhamed, that be ſang ſo artfully. And 
indeed, it ſoftens the mind ; the curiofity of it, is fitter for Women than 
Men, and for Curtezans than Women. Among other deſcriptions of a 


— 
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Roman Dame, Saluft puts it down for one, that ſhe did ——— Pſallere, 
& ſaltare, _—_ quam nereſſe eſt probe. Bur yet again 'ris pity, that 
theſe ſhould be fo excellent, in that which hath ſuch power to faſcinate. 
It were well, Yice were barr'd of all her helps of wooing. Many a 
mind hath been angled unto ill, by the Far. It was Stratonice, thattook 
Mithridates with a Song. For as the Notes are framed, it can draw, and 
incline the mind. Lively Tunes do lighten the mind: Grave ones give 
it Melancholy. Lofty ones raiſe it, oY advance it toabove. Whoſe dull 
blood will not caper in his veins, when the very air, he breaths in f7is4- 
eth in a tickled motion? Who can bur fix his eye, and thoughts, when he 
hears ——_ and dying groans, geſtur'd from the mournful Inftru- 
ment ? [ think he baths not 2 mind well temper'd, whoſe zeal is 
not inflamed by a heavenly Anthem. So that indeed mufick is good or b4d, 
as the end to which it tendeth. Surely, they did mean it excellent, that 
made Apollo, who was god of wiſdom,to be god of muſick alſo. But it may 
be the AZgyptians, attributing the invention of the Harp to him, the r4- 
rity and pleaſingneſs made them ſo to honor him. As the Spartans uſed it, 
it ſerved ſtill for an excitation to Valor, and Honorable Attions : but then 
_ were ſo careful of the warner of it, as they fined Terpander, and 
nailed his F7arp to the pot, for being too inventive, in adding a ftring 
more than uſual : Yet had he done the Stare good ſervice: for he a 
peaſed a Sedition by his play, and Poetry. Sometimes, light Notes are u 
ful; asin times of general Joſe Hou when the mind is preſſed with ſad- 
neſs. But certainly thoſe are beſt, which inflame zeal, incite to courage, 
or induce to gravity. One is for Religion; fo thes Fews, The other 
War, fo the Grecians, and Romans. And the laſt for Peace, and Morality : 
Thus Orpheus civilized the Satyrs, and the bad rude mer. It argues it 
of ſome excellency, that 'tis uſed only of the moſt aerial creatures ; 
loved, and underſtood by man alone ; the Birds next, have wariety of 
notes.. The Beaſts, Fiſhes, and the reptilia, which are of groſler compo- 
ſition, have only filence, or untuned ſounds. They thar deſpiſe it wholly, 
may well be ſalpefted, robe ſomething of a Savage nature. The [talians 
have ſomewhat a ſmart _ of thoſe that affe# it not: They (ay, 
God loves not him, whom he hath not made to love mufick. Ariftotle's 
conceit; that Jove doth neither harp nor fing, I do not hold a diſprai 
We find in Heaven there be Hallelyjahs ſung. I believe it, asa helper 
both to goed and ill; and will therefore honor it when it moves to Vir- 
tw, and beware it when it would flatter into Yice. 


LAXXIX. 
Of Repentance. , 
E that willnot repent, ſhall 7#i»; nor is he to be piticd in his ſuf 
ferings, that may eſcape a torment, by the c jon of a heart, 


and tears. Surely, that God is merciful, that will admit offences ro be 
expiated by the gh, and fluxed eyes. Bur it isto be wondered ar, how 
Repentance can again infavor us with an offended God; ſince when a 
fin is paſt, grief may leſſen it, but not »»fin it. That which is done, 
is a - becauſe a fin does intend in infinitum. Adultery once 
committed, maugre all the tears in »1an, for the A# remains — 

* Rz ill, 
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1 ſail > Without doubt that 15 the beſt /ife, which is a little ſprinkled with 
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may be ſome | 
walks of Goodneſs and Purity, whereby all things are revolved in a 
conſtant may, which by the Supreme Power of God, they were at firſt in- 


Nature is againſt him, till he be reduced into his firſt rank, and order. 
And this, I think, may excuſe God of changeableneſs, when he turns to 
man, upon his Penitence : for indeed 'tis mas that changes, God is (till 
the ar-altered ſame. And the firſt /mmwtability of things, never leaves 
a man, till he be either ſertled again in his place, or quite cur off from 
troubling of the Motion. And as he is not rightly ze-inſerted, rill he 
does co-operate with the Noble revolution of all : ſo he is not truly penj- 
tent, that is not progreſlive in the Motion of aſpiring goodneſs. When 
he is once thus again, though he were a ſtraggler from the Rownd, and 
like a wry Cog in the wheel ; yet now, he is {treighted, and ſer again 
in his way, as if he had never been our. Says the 7ragedian : 

Remeemus illuc, unde non_decuit prius 

Abire. 

Return we whence it was a ſhame to ſtray : 

And preſently after, 

Duem panitet peccaſſe, pene eft innocens. 

He thar zepents, is well near innocent. 

Nay, ſometimes a failing, and return, is a prompter to a ſ#rer hold. 
St Ambroſe obſerves, that Peter's Faith was ftronger after his fall, than 
before: ſo as hedoubers nor-to ſay, that by his fall, he found more grace, 
than he /oft. A man ſhall beware the fteps he once hath fambled on. 
The Devil ſometimes cozens himielf by planging man into a deep of- 
fence. Aſudden ill A# grows a in the wind that did it. He is 
mightily careleſs, that does not grow more vigilant, on an Enemy that 
hath once ſurprized him. A blew that ſmarts will put us to a ſafer ward. 
But the danger is, when we glide in a ſmoothed way: for then we ſhall ne- 
ver return of our ſelves alone. Queſtionlels; Repentance is ſo powerful, 
that it cannot be bur the gift of Deity. Said rhe Roman Zheodeſius : That 


Repentance, is a work of Godhead only. How far, how ſecure ſhould we 
run in Yice, did not the power of goodmeſs, check us in our full+lows 


the ſalt of Croſſes. The other would be quickly rank, and tainted. There 
are whoſe paths are waſht with Butter,and the Roſebuds crowns them: but 
doubtleſs, 'risa miſery to live in oyled vice, when her ways are made /lip- 
pery with her own ſlime : and the bared track inviteth to a rwinous race. 


man in jell:ty, in the career of Luft, and the bloods looſe riot. A Father 
{aid of David; He finned, as Kings uſe to do; buthe repented, fighed, and 
wept, as _—— uſed notto.do. I would not be ſo happy, as to want 
the means whereby I might be penitert. 1 am ſure no. man can live with- 


out fy: and I am ſure no finner can be ſaved without ir. Nor is this in 


never legve to fin, would never of himfelt begin to repent. It were beſt; 
if poſſible, to live {o, as we might not reed it : bur 


- not 


ſtill, yea though the guilt, and puniſhment be remitted : . nor can a 
man Kage it ly Whena Maid is robbed 'of her Yirgin honor, there | 
[aiafaftion, but no reſtitution. Certainly, there are ſecyer | 


wveſtedin. And when man {trays from this /»/tin&, the whole courſe of 


living men dye, is uſual, and natursl ; but thar dead men /ive again by | 


Heaven is not had without repentance, and repentance ſeldom meets a | 


a man's ow# choice, totake it up when he pleaſe. Surely, may, that would | 
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not xeed it, nor give it my ſelf, I will pray him to give it me, who after 
he hath given me this, will give me both releaſe and glory. 


— — th. 


XC. 
Of War, and Soldiers. 


Frera long Scene of Peace, War, ever enters the Stage; atid indeed, 
is ſo much of the Worlds Phyfick, as it is both a Purge, and blood: 
letting. Peace, Fulneſs, Pride, and War, are the four Felljes, thar being 
ler inco one another, make the wheel, that che Times turn on. As we ſee 
in Bees, when the Zive multiplies and fill, Nature hath always taught 
ic a way of caſe by ſwarms : So the World and Nations, when t 
grow over-populous, they diſcharge themſelves by Troops, and Bands. 
*Tis but the diftemper of the body Politick, which ( like the nataral ) 
Reſt, and a full dyes harh burthen'd with repl-tion: and thar heighrens 
hamors, either to fickneſs or evacuation. When 'ris ceaſed of rhefe, ir ſub- 
fides again to a quiet reft and temper. So War is begotten our of Peace 
graduately, and ends in Peace immediately. Berween Peace and War 
are two Stages; Luxury, Ambition : between War and Peace, none at all | 
The cauſes of all Wars, may be reduced to five heads, Ambition, Ava- 


aſual cauſes of War among the Z7eathey, Yer what all the conquer'd 
call'd Pride and Crotjud both the Romans and Grecians were 


original of all 7ibullus will needs have gold. L. 2. EL 10. 
nis fuit, horrendos primus qui protulit enſes 3 
Quam ferus, & vert ferreus ille fult ? 
Tanc cades hominum generi, ture fralia naia ; 
Tune brevior dire mortis aperta via eff. 
At nihil ille miſer merit ; nos ad mala noſtra 
Vertimus, in ſavas quod dedit ill: feras, 
Divitis hoc vitium eft auri : me bella fuerun, 
Faginus adſtabat dum foyphas ante dapes. 
Of killing Swords who might firſt 4»+hoy be > 
Sure, a Gee mind, and bloody thouzht had he. 
Mankinas deſtruttion, Wars were then made known, 
And ſhorter ways to 4:ath with terror ſhown. 
Yet (curs'd) he's not i'th fax ; we madly bend 
That on our felyes, he did for beefts intend. 
Full Gold's ith fault : no Wars, no jars were then, 
When Beech-bowls only were in uſe with men. 


That which hath grown from the propazation of Religion,was never | 


of fuch force, as fincethe Mahowetan Law, and Cat canſe, have 
| | ruffled amang the Nations. Yet queſtionlefs to lay the forndation of 

Religion in Hoed, is to condemn it, before we teach ir; The Sword may 
force Nature, and deftroy the Body, bur carmor make the mind belieye | 


that Lan fat, which is begun in wwlovfwineſe > Ver withour donbr in | 


the evterpriz2rs, the opinion has e3imated rrach : we fee how it for- | 
merly fixed the 7:rk, and is yet 
Unlcls he chrows this abroad to the World, to blanch his Repine and | 


rice, Revenge, Providence, and Defence. The two firſt, were the mot | 


raught by their high bloods, to call Zonor and increaſe of Pmpire. The | 


a ſtrong morvrrothe Spaniſh arremipr's 7 || 
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| content to let Camillys triumph, when he had not fought. In theſe 


ſees but a /imb at once: Beſides, Experience puts a credit on his Attions, 
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his cruelty. For that of Revenge ; I ſee nor, but it may be /awfu! for a 
Prince, even by War, to vindicate the honor of himſelf, and People. And 
the reaſon is, becaule in ſuch caſes of injury, the whole Nation is intere(- 
{ed : and many times the recompenſe,is more due to the Swbjecs,than the 
Soveraign. Thar of Providence may well have a paſs: as when Princes 
make War to avoid Way: or, when they ſee a form inevitably falling, 
tis good to meet it, and break the force: Should they ever fit ſtill while 
the blow were given them, they might very well undo themſelves by 
patience, Welee inthe body, men often bleed to prevent an imminent 
fickneſs. For that of Defence, both Religion and all the Rules of Nature 
plead for't. The Commanders in War ought to be built uppn thele three 
Virtues; they ſhould be Wiſe, Valiant, Experienc'd. Wiſdom in a General, 
many times ends the War without War. Of all Vidories, the Roman; 
thought that beſt, which leaſt was fair'4 with blood. And they were 


times it is eſpecially requiſite, ſince Stratagems and Advantages are more 
in uſe than the open and the daring Yalor. Yet Yaliant he muſt be ; 
elſe he grows contemptible, loſes his Command, and, by his own fear in- 
fetts his Troops with Corardiſe. To the eternal honor of Ceſar, Cicero 
reports that in all his Commands of the Field, there was not found an 
Tto, but a Yeni: as if he ſcorn'd in all his Oxſets, to be any thing, bur 
ſtill a Leader. Always teaching by the ſtrongeſt pr his own for- 
wardneſs, his own example. And though thele be Excellencies, they be 
all, without Experience, lame. Let him be never ſo /carned, his Books 
cannot limit his Defigns in ſeveral: and though he be perfed in a Papey- 
plot, where his eye hasall in Yiew ; he will fail in a Leaguer, where he 


and makes him far more prompr in «ndertakings. And indeed, there is 
a great deal of reaſon, why weſhould reſpeft him, that, with an «ntainted 
Valor, has grown old in Arms, and ing the Drum beat. When 
every minute, Death ſeems to paſs by, and ſhun him; he is as one that 
the Supreme God has car'd for, and, by a particular Gzard, defended 
in the Hail of Death. *Tis true, 'tis a life tempting to exorbitancy ; 
yet this is more in the common ſort, that are preſied as the refuſe, and 
barthen of the Land, than in thoſe that, by a Noble breeding, are able 
to Command. Want, Idleneſs, and the deſperate face of blood, hath 
hardened them to Outrages. Nor may we wonder, ſince even their 
life is but an order'd 2warrel, raiſed to the feud of killing. Certainly, | 
it was with ſuch that Lucan was ſo our of charity. Lib. IO. 407. 

Nulla fides, pietaſque viris, qui caſtra ſequuntur, 

Venaleſque manus : ibi fas,-ubi maxima merces. 

Nor Faith, nor Conſcience, common Sowldjers carry : 

Beſt pay is right : their hand are mercenary. 

For the weapons of War, they differ much from thoſe of antiens 
times : and I believe, the invention of Ordnance hath mightily ed! 
| the lives of men. They command at ſuch diſtance, and are fo unrefiſt- 
able, that men come not to the ſhock of a Battel, as in former Ages. 
We may obſerve, that the greateſt numbers have faln by thoſe weapons, 
that have brought the Enemies neareſt together. Then the pitcher 
field was the trial, and men were ſo ingaged that they could not come 
off, till blood had decided viiory, The tame advantages are ſtill, and 
| rather 


—— 
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rather greater now, than of old : The wind, the Sun, the better ground. 
In former Wars, for all their arms, the air was ever clear : but now their 
Pieces do miſt, and thickenit; which, beaten upon them by diſadvan- 
tages, may ſoon indanger an Army. Surely, Wars are inthe - Ao nature 
with offenſes, Neceſſe eſt ut veniant, They muſt be; yet, Ve inducenti, 
They are mipully in fault that cauſe them. Even reaſon teaches us to 
calt the blood of the ſlain, upon the unjuſt Authors of it. That which 
ves the mind ſecurity, is a juſt cauſe, and a juſt deputation. Let me 
ve thele, and of all other, I ſhall rhink this, one of the nobleft, and 
moſt manly ways of dying. 
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XCI. 
Of Scandal. 


, IS wnhappineſs enough to himſelf, for a man to be rotten within. 
Bur when by being falſe, he ſhall pull a tain on a whole Society, 
his gwilt will gnaw him witha tooth. Even the effe# is contrary 
to S {way of Natare, and the wiſhes of the whole exrended Earth. 
All men defire, that, vexing their foes, they may gratife and gl:d their 
friends : only he that ſcandals a Church, or Nation makes his Friends 
mourn, and his Enemies rejoyce. They figh, for his juſt ſhame unjuſtly 
flung onthem: theſe ſmile, ro ſee an adverſary faln, and the blow given 
ro thoſe that would «phoid him. And though the Author lives where 
he did, yet his ſo! has been a 77aytor, and upheld the contrary fide. One 
ill man may diſcountenance even the warranted and maintained cauſe of 
a Nation; eſpecially if he has been good. Blots appear fouler in a 
feritt life, than a looſe one; no man wonders at the Swines wallowing : 
but to ſee an Emin myr'd, isa Prodigy.Þ Where do Vices ſhew ſo foul, 
as ina Miniſter, when he ſhall be heavenly in his Pulpit alone? Certain- 
_—_ wound the Goſþ-/, that preach it to the world, and live, as if they 

ought to go to Fetven fome other way than that they teach rhe 
people. How unſeemly is it when a grave Caſſech, ſhall be lin'd with a 
wanton Reveller, and with crimes, that make a looſe one odjous 2 Surely, 
God will be ſeyereſt againſt rhoſe, that will wear his badge, and ſeem 
his ſervants, yer inwardly ſide with che Devil, and /afts. They (por his 
Honor, and cauſe profane ones jeſt at his Holineff. We ee, the Princ: 
ſuffers in rhe fails of. his Ambaſſador : and a ſervant's jll a&tjon is (ome 
touch ro his Maſter's reputation: nor can he ws himſelf, but by deliver- 
ing him up to juſtice, or diſcarding him : otherwiſe, he would be judg'd 
to patronize it. Other offences God may puniſh, this he muſt, leſt the Exe- 
mies of the Truth triumph againſt him. David had his whip for this : 
Becauſe by this he had cauſed the Enemies of God to blaſpheme, the 
Child muſt dic. When he that had Anthew'd the pureneſs Phe God ef | 
Iſrazl, and proclaimed rhe Noble As he did of old ; and ſeem'd as one 
indear'd to the Almighty's love : how would the Philiſtims rejoyce, when 
he ſhould chus become Apoſtate, and with a wild licentioſneſs, mix bis 
luſt with murther and ingratitude > Surely, the Yices of Alexander the 
fixth did mightily diſcolour Papacy : till then, Princes were afraid of 
Bulls and Excommunicatiens: bur it was ſouſual with him, to curſe upon | 
own diſpleaſure, and for advancing of his ſpurious race : that it 
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hath made them lighted, ever ſince his wp {o —_— them, 
What a ſtain it was to Chriſtendom, that the Turk ſhould pull a Chri- 
tian King's violated Covenant from his boſom, in the War, and preſent it 
the Almighty, as an a of thoſe, that pro els'd themſelves his Servants ? 
Beware how thy A750ns fight againlt thy Tongue or Pex. One ill life 
will pull down more, than many good _— can build. And doubtleſs, 
Ged, that is jealous of his F7onor, will vindicate theſe ſoils, with his moſt 
deftruftive arm. Take heed, not of ſtric#n:ſs, bur of falling foullyafter ir. 
Ashethar frames the ſtrongeſt Arguments againſt himſelf, and then does 
| fully anſmer them, does the beſt defend his Cauſe : So he thar lives 
frifteſt, and then forgoes his hold, does worlt diſgrace his Patron. Sins 
of this nature, are not faults to our {elyesalone, bur by a kind of ar 

mentative way, diſhonor Ged in the conſequent. And evenall the Church 
of ſincereſt good men, ſuffer in a poo good man's fall. This is to be Re- 
ligiouſly lewd. If thou beeſt unſound within, ſoil nor the glorious Robe 
of Truth, by putting it upon thy —_ When Diogenes {aw a wan- 
ron vaunting ina Lior's skin, he calls unto him, that he ſhould forbear 
to make Virtues garment bluſh. And indeed Yirts:? is aſhamed,when ſhe 
hath a ſervant vile, When thoſe that ſhould be Suns, ſhall be eclipſed, 
the leſſer Stars will loſe their light and ſplendor. Even in the Spaniards 
Conqueſts of the Indians, 1 dare think, their cruelty and bloodineſs have 
kept more from their Faith, than all their force hath won them. Some 
would not believe, Heaven had any bleſſednefs, becauſe there are ſome 
Spaniards there. So hateful can deteffed Vice makerhar, which is even 
goodneſs it ſelf : and ſo excellent is a ſoul of integrity, that it frights the 
lend from luxury to reverence. The beaſtly Floralians were abaſh'd and 
ceas'd at the upright Cato's preſence. Alecond to eternal Goodneſs, is, a 
wiſe man, uncorrupt in life : his ſou/ ſhines; and the beams of that ſd;ne, 
attract others that admire his yur. ro imitate it. The beſt is, to let 
the ſame ſþirit guide both the hand and tongue. I will never profeſs, 
pavernl will not ſtrive to pradFiſe ; and will think it better to be bur 

crooked timber, than a ſtrait block, and after lye to ſtumble mer. 
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XCII 
That Divinity does not croſs Nature, ſo much as exceed it. 


TY that are Divines without Philoſophy, can hardly maintain 
the Truth in diſputations. *Tis poſlible they have an infuſed 
faith, ſufficient for themſelves : bur if they have not Reaſon too, they 
will ſcarce make others capable of their /»ſfru&jon. Certainly, Divi- 
nity and Morality are not fo averſe, bur that rhey well may live toge- 
ther: For,if Nature be refFified by Religion; Religion again is ftrengthened 
| by Nature. And as ſome hold of Fate, that there is nothing happens 
below, bur is writ aboye in the Stars, only we have nor skill ro find it: 
ſo, I believe, there is nothing in Religion, contrary to Reaſon, if we knew 
it rightly. For converſation among men, and the true happineſs of Man; 
Philoſophy hath agreed with Scripture, nay, I think I may alſo add, for 
defining of God, excepting the Trinity, as near as Man can conceive 
him. How exad hath it made 4 How buſic to find out 7ruth ? 
How rightly dirced to Love ? exalting with much earneſtneſs,all thoſe 


Graces, 
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Graces, that are any way amiable. He that ſeeks in Plato, ſhall find him 
making God the ſolum ſummum Bonum; to which a pure and virtuous 
life is the way. For defining God; my opinion is, rhar Man, neither b 

Divinitynor Philoſophy,can,as they ſay, 2uidditative,tell, What he is. [t 
is fitter for Man to adore and admire him, than in vain to ſtudy to com- 
prehend him.God is for Man to ſtand amazed ani wonder at.The clogg'd 


and droffie Soul can never ſound him, who is the unimaginable Fountain 

of Spirits ; and from whom, all things, by a graduate Derivation, have | 
their light, life, and being, In theſe things they agree, bur I find three | 
other things, wherein Divinity over-ſoareth Nature. In the Creation of 
the World, inthe Redemption of Man, and in the way and Rites wherein | 
God will be worſhipped. In the Creation of the World : No Philoſop | 
could ever reach at that which Moſes taught us. Here the Fama 


conceit, than true and real. Some would have all things from Fire; 
ſome, from Air ; ſome, from Water ; ſome, from Earth ; ſome, from | 
Numbers ; fome,from Atoms; from Simples,(ome ; and ſome,from Com | 
pounds. Ariſtotle came the neateſt, in finding our the trueſt MateriaPri- | 
ma: bur becauſe he could not believe this made of nothing, he is con- | 
rent to err,and think it was eternal. Surely, this conceit was as far from | 
reaſon,as the other : his _ might have fled unto Omnipotency,as well ; 
as to Eternity. And ſo indeed, when Philoſophy hath gone as far as ſhe 
is able, ſhe arriveth at Almightineſs, and in that Abyſs isloſt : where not 
knowing the way, ſhe goeth by gueſs, and cannot tell when ſhe is right 
or wrong. Yet is ſherather ſubordinate, than contrary. Nature is not croſs, | 
bur runs into Omnipotency , and, like a petty River, is ſwallowed in 
that boundleſs Main. For the Redemption of Man, even the Scripture calls | 
it a Myſtery : and all that Fiumanitycould ever reach of this, was, only 
a flying to the general name of Mercy,. by the urgings of the Conſci- 
ences They all know,they had failed, and faln. Their own boſoms would 
tell them thus : but the way how they might be reſtored, never fell | 
into their Heathen-thoughts. This was a work that God declared only | 
to his own Peculiar, by the immediate Revelation of his Word and Will. * 
For the manner how God would be worſhipt, no Naturaliſt could ever find | 
it out, till he himſelf gavedireQions from his ſacred Scripture. In the 
firſt Chapter to the Romans, St. Paul grants, that they may know God, 
through the vi/ibilities in his works : bur for their ignorance in this, 
he ſays, The wrath of God is revealed againſt them : Becauſe that 
when they knew God, t lorified him not as God, but turned the 
Glory of the incomprehenſible God, to the ſimilitude of rhe Image of 
a corruptible Man, and of Birds, and of four-foored Beaſts, and of 
creeping things. And theſe three things the Scripture teacherh us ; 
which elſe we could never have learned, from all the Books in the 
world. Thus we fſce for Morality, Nature ſtill is ſomething pert and 
vigorous : but in the things of God it is confined, that ſhe is rhick- 
fighted, and cannot ſee them. Can a Fly comprehend Man upon the 
ropof Monarchy ? no more can Man comprehend God in the height of 
Ommipotency. There are as well Myſteries for Faith, as Cauſes for Rea 
ſen. This may guide me, when I have todeal with Mar ; butin Di- 
vine affairs, Reaſon ſhall wait on Faith, and ſubmit to her Preroges 
tive. The Conſcience is great ; but God is far greater than ir. 
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| Diſcourſe of three howrs. Some have varieties of Stories, even to the 
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XCIIL 
Of Tediouſneſs in Diſcourſe. 


Prating Barber cameto trim Aing Archelaus and asked him, Sir, 
A How will you pleaſe to have me cut your hair » Says the Xing ,Silently, 
And certainly, tho a Man has nothing to do, bur to hear and anſwer; 
yet a limitleſ, tongue, is a ſtrange wnbitted Beaſt, ro worry one with: 
And the miſery is, they rhat fj much, ſeldom ſpeak well : for > 
that know how to. ſpeak aright, know not how to dwell in Diſcourſe. 
It cagaot be but ignorance, when they know not, that /ong ſpeeches, 
tho they may pleaſe the, ſpeaker, yer they are the torture of the hear- 
ing ear. 1 have piticd Forace, when he was put into his ſweat, and 
almoſt Nlain in the via ſacrs, by the accidental detention of a Bableys 
tongue. There is nothing tiresone, like the ſawing of ones ears, when 
words ſhall clatter, like a window looſe in wind. A talkative Fellow is | 
the anbrac'd Dram, which bears a wiſe man out ot his wits. Surely, Na- 
ture did not guard the tongue with the double fence of teeth and lips, | 
bur that ſhe meant ir ſhould not move too nimbly. I like in fo 
crates, When of a Scholar, full of words, he asked a doable Fee + one, 
to learn him to ſpeak well ; another, ro reach him ro hold his peace. 
They which talk roo much to others, I fear me, ſeldom ſpeak with 
themſelves enough : and then, for want of acquaintance with their 
own boſoms, they may well be miſtaken, and preſent a Fool to the 
People, while they think themſelves are wiſe. Bur there are, and chat 
ſeverally, char be much troubled with the diſeaſe of ſpeaking. For, 
aſluredly, Loquacity is the Fiſtala of the mind; ever running, and al- 
moſt incurable. Some are blabs of ſecrets ; and theſe are 7raitors to 
Society; they are Veſſels unfit for uſe ; for they be boared in rheir 
bottoms. Some will boaſt the favours they have found ; and by this 
means, they often bring goodneſs into ſuſpet, loſe love and injure 
Fame. Hor. Ep. |. 1. 17. | 
Sed tacitus paſci fi poſſet Corvus, haberet 
Plus dapts, & rixa multo minus, invidieque. 
But could the Crow be filent fed, his det 
Might daintier be, leſs envyed, and more quier. 
You ſhall find roo, them that will cloy you with their own Invent i- 
ons : and this isa fault of Poets; which, unleſs rhey meet with thoſe 
that love the Muſes, is as a dainty Oration deliver'd to one in a Lan- 
guage that he underſtands not. His jadzment found this faulr, that 
made his Epigram, inviting his Friend to ſupper, promiſe that he 
—— 10 Yerſes would repear. 
Some will preamble a tale impertinently, and cannot be delivered of 
a jeſt, till they have travelled an hour in trivials; as if they had taken | 
the whole Tale by Stenography, and now were putting ir out ar large : 
thus they often ſpoil a good diſh, with improper oy and unſa-| 
voury farcements. Some have a vein in counſelling ; even till they to 
the ear, they pour it in, 7edious adrmonitions dull rhe atviſed, an 


make the giver comemprible. "Tis the ſhort reprodf, that ſtays like a ab 
in the Memory : and many times three words do more <5 pace an idle 
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| tyring of an Auditor ; and theſe are often, even the grave folies of 
age : Whoſe unwatchr rongues ſtray into the waſte of words, and give 
us cauſe to blame their memories, for retaining ſo much of their youth. 
There are too, that have a leaping tangue, to jig into the rumule of 
diſcourſe ; and unleſs you have an Ariſtius to take you' off, you are 
in much dangerof a deep vexation. A Rook-yard, in a Spring-morning, 
is neither ſo ill nor naiſeful, as is one of theſe. But this is common- 
ly a feminine fault. Doubcleſs, the beſt way for ſpeech, is to be ſborr, 
plain, material, Let we hear one wiſe man ſentence it, rather than 


nihil, eſt tempus quando aliquid : nullum autem eft tempus, in quo dicends 


twenty Fools, garrulous in their lengthened rattle. Eft tempus quands |, 


ſunt omnia. Hugo Vittorinus. 


XCIV. 
Of Liberty, and Reſtraint. 


T was but a flouriſh of Cicero's Oratory, when he ſaid, Ad decus & 

Libertatem nati ſumus. The greateſt Prince, that eyer was produc'd 
by Woman, comes in __ into the world, and is a poor reſiſtleſs 
ſlave, to the firſt arm that he falls into. Bur if he meant it of the 
Noble- ſpirit of Man, then I think 'tis true: for it ſtill advanceth ro 
{that Sun, from whence it hath both life and vigor. And thus, we ſee 
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freedom. Every Creature is prompted by Nature, to be like that, from 
whence it is derived. Look over all the world, and you ſhall find, that | 
every thing, as far as the ab;lity will give it line, does ſnail it after a 
Deity, and with a kind of rieng Emulation, ſlowly Apes Almightineſs. 
But this Liberty of Human ſpirit, is that which cannot be reſtrained ; 
and therefore the reſtraint of the body, is that which we will ſpeak of. | 
This is commonly by impriſonment, or by ſervice. That of Impriſon- 
ment, is nothing ſuch a miſchief, as the moſt do think it. The great- 
eſt is, in thar, the Eye is debarred the delight of the Worlds Variety. 
Nor indeed is this total, but in part, and /ocal only. In this, a blind 
an is the molt miſerable Priſoner of all : Whatſoever place does hold 
him, he is ſtill in the Worlds S_—_ wandering in the Nights un- 
comfortable ſhad:. And indeed, the moſt burthenſome Ingyaamens 
is to be Priſoner to a Diſeaſe; as to the Gout, the Palſey, and the like : 
becauſe for the molt part, theſe hold us, not without pain, and the 
mighty trouble of = friends _ _ For the other, I ſee nor, bur 
2a local reſtraint, without wart, and inforce _—_ mt, very calil 
be —— to a happineſs ; unleſs men will let chetr inind Tang x4 
inſt the 7yde of Reaſon. It is no other but a place of retyring, and 
| gr from the world, which many of the wiſeſt have volunta- 
ly put upon themſelyes. Demoſthenes would ſhave his beard by half, 
to keep himſelf within, by a ne Dioclefian's two and 
rwenty years Empire, could not put himour of love with his retyring 
place : Nor Charles the Fifth, his many Xingdoms. There are Exam- 
ples of extraordinary gain, that men have made of ſuch confinements. 


enjoy himſelf, as when he is ſomething ſecluded from both of _ 
© 2 


all things do aſpire to /iberty and the affeting of an uncontrolled | 


 Aſſuredly, while a nas is toſſed among men, and bufineſs ; he cannot ſo| 
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And it is a Miſery, when a man mult fo apply himſelf ro others, as he 
cannot have [cifire to account with him Beſides, be he never 
at large; he does but run over the ſame things ; he {ces bur the 
like world, in another place. If he has bur /ight, and any proſpe#?, he 
may ſee by that, what the reſt is, and enjoy it, by his boundleſs 
mind. For the reſtraint by ſervice ; if it be with impoſed ro#l, thenis 
it far worſe, than the being circummured a : This Man differeth not 
in the a of his life from a Beaſt : He muſt ply his task, and have his 
food but only to make him fit for his task again : he is like one that 
is Serety for a Bankrupt. The gods ſell all for /abowr ; and he has en- 
tred Covenant, to work for one that plays : fo is become a Principal 
for another mans debt, and pays it. Thus furely 1s the greateſt Cayr;- 
vity, the greateſt ſlavery. The attendant ſervices of Nobility,are far ca- 
fier to the Man and Mind : tho the perpetual ſight of full F/tates a- 
bove them, may well indanger thoſe minds that have no Ballaſt in 
them. To ſee Heaven, and come no nearer, than to wait at the door, 
is a terrible torment ro the ſpirit. A naked Beauty (een, would tempt 
one chaſte, rp err. Yer withal, 'rtis ſomething like Love, a kind of it- 
ter-ſweet, it rs and diſpleaſeth the mind at once : It is pleaſed 
to ſee it ; but'ris diſpleaſed, thar it catinot exjoy it. Beſides, if there be 
toil, a wiſe man way take leſs of it: and an honeſt man by the plea of 
his duty, makes his mind content in diſpatches. Courage and Ability, 
make bufineſs much the eafrer. One asked rthe.Cynic, how he could 
live a Servant to Zeniades 2 Bur he returns; That a Lion does nor 
ſerve his Xeeper, but his Feeper him. Yer for all this, Nature pleads 
for Liberty: and tho Commands may be often ealie, yet they ſometimes 
grate, and gall. Sothar if we appeal to the wind of May, that will ſay, 
It is better being a Xing,tho but ina 7b; than to be a ſervant in the 
roofed Palace. "There are helps that may abate 7ncomveniences : but 
Liberty will over-ſway with Man. When one was applauding Calj- 
ſthenes, that he went brave,and dined with the Xing ; Diogenes replyes, 
Thar for all that, Califthenes dined when Alexander pleaſed ; and Dijo- 
genes, when it pleaſed Diogenes. If this be not rather opinionative than 
real it is queſtionleſs an unhappineſs to ſerve. If I have my /iberty, 
I would reſt in the priviledges that accrue it. If I want it, I would joy 
in the benefits that accrue the want - ſo in cither eſtate, I may find 
Content my Play-Fellow. 


_ 


| XCV. 
Of the Cauſes that make Men different. 


H- homini quid preſtat > Was the former times juſt wonder : 
| and indeed, it would almoſt poſe the thought, ro weigh the 
diflerence of the ſpirits of men. It hath been a Aueftion, whether all 


Souls arc equal at their firſt 7»fuſion And if it be of that Soul purely, 
which ar the ſame inſtant, is both created and infuſed; then, no 
queſtion, bur they are alike. Nothing comes immediately from Ged,bur 
1s pure, perfet?, and wncorrupt. Bur becauſe the ſenſitive in May 

a grear ſway, it many times falls out, that by the deficiency of 
the Organical parts, the Soul is eclipſed and impriſoned ſo, as it cannot 


appear 
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fet; and open. A perfett Soul, in an imperfect Boahy, is like a bright 
Taper in a dark Lanthorn : the fault is notin the light, but in the caſe 
which curtains it with fo dull an oxrfide, as will not ler che ſhine be 
tranſparent; and we may ſee this, even in choſe that we have known 
both able and ingenious; who after a hurt received in ſome vital part, 
have grown mopiſh, and almoſt inſenfible : When the wital paſſages of 
the ſenſitive and vegetative are imperfet#, tho they extinguiſh nor the 
intellettual, becauſe it is impoſſible, that a thing mortal ſhould deſtro 
a thing immortal : yet their defects keep it ſo under, as ir a 4 
not to the outward apprehenſion. Not that Man hath three diſtint Souls : 
for the intellefFual in Man, containeth the other two : and what are 
different in Plants, Beaſts, and Man ; are in Manone, and co-un'd to- 
gether. Otherwiſe, he were a Plant, and ſeverally, a brute, and ratio- 
nal. But as the ſolid cryſtalline Feaven, and firſt Mover, contains the 
Region of the Fireand Air ; and the Region of the Fire and Air, the 
Globe of the Earth and Waters ; yet all make bur one World: So the 
Intellefual contains the Senfitive, and the Senſitive the YeFerative ; yer 
all in May, make but one Soul. Bur the differences of Men may all 
be referred to two cauſes ; either /»ward, or Outward: Inward are de- 
feds in Nature, and Generation : either when the ative part, the ſeed, 
is not perfee? ;- or when the nutrimental and paſſove power fail of their 
ſufficiency, are too abundant, or corrupted. And when Mar is of him- 
ſelf, from rhe womb, the malignity of ſome humour may interpole the 
crue operation of rhe . ras internal. Certainly, thoſe men that we 
ſee mountingto the Nobleneſs of Mindin Honourable Attions are pieces 
of Natures trueſt work ; eſpecially in their inward faculties. Eternal de- 
fetts, may be, and yer not always hinder the internal power: as, when 
they happen remoted from the nobleſt parts, elſe they are often cauſes 
of debilitation. And theſe are co y, from the temperature of the 
Air, from Education, from Diet, and from Age, and Paſſion. From the 
Air, we ſe the Southern people are lightſome, ingenious, and ſubtile, by 
reaſon of rhe heat that rarifes the ſpirits. The Northern are flower, and 
more dull, as having them thickned with the chill colds condenſation. 
Temperie Celj Corpuſque, Animuſque juvatur. 

Both Soul, and Body, change, by change of Air. 

Education hath his force ſeen in every place. If you travel bur from 
Court, to the Country : or but from a Yillage to an Academy : or (ee 
bur a Horſe well mannag'd, and another reffy in his own fercen(s. 
Diet, no queſtion alters much; even the giddy Airineſs of the French, 
[ ſhall Father imputeto their Diet of Wine, and wild Fowl, chan to the 
difference of their Clime, it being ſo near an adjoyner to ours. And 
itt England, I believe our much uſe of ffrong Beer, and fro Fleſh, isa 
t occaſion of dregging our ſpirits, and corrupting , till chey 
orten life. Age, is allo a changer.«sMan hath his Zenith, as well in wir, 
as in ability of body ; he grows from ſenſe, to reaſon; and then again 
declines to dotage, and to /mbecillity. Touth is too y in by4in; and 
Aze again does drain away the (pirits. Paſfon blungs the edge of con 
ceit : and where there is much ſorrow, the mind is dull, and unper- 
ceiving : The ſoul is oppreſſed, and lies languiſhing in an anſociable 


appear in the vigor it would ſhew, if the Bodies compoſition were per- 
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lonelineſs, till it proves ſtupid, and inhuman, Nor do theſe more alrer 
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RESOL/ES. 
the mind, than the body. The lamenting Poet puts them both toge- 
WAN | Ther, de Pont. |. 1. ep. 4. 

Jam mihi deterior canis aſpergitur atas ; 
- |  Jamque meos vultus ruga Tenili arat. 
; Jam vigor, & qua 0 languent in corpore vVIres : 
| Nec juveni, luſus, qui placuere, Jwoant. 
Nec me, fi ſubito videas, cognoſcere poſſis ; 
| Etats fatta eft tanta ruina mee. 
Confiteor, facere hoc annos 7 & altera cauſa eſt ; 

Anxietas animi, continuuſque labor. 

Now, colder years, with ſnow my hairs enchaſle : 

| And now the aged wrinkle plows my face. 

| Now through my trembling joynts, my vigor fails, 

Mirth too, that cheer'd my youth, now nought ayails. 

So ruin'd and fo alter d am I gtown, 

That art firſt fght, 1 am not to be known. 

Age one cauſe 1s: but that which more l find, 

| Is pain pe tual, and a troubled mind. 1 
| Certainly, the is to weigh every man, as his means have been: a 
man may /ook in vain for Courtſhip, in a Plow-man ; or Learning in a 
| Mechanick. who will expe a lame man ſhould be ſwift in running : 
| or, that a fick man ſhould deliver an Oration with a grace, and cheer- 
| fulneſs 2 If 1 find any man failing in his Manners, I will firſt conſider 
his means, before I cenſure the man. And one that is ſhort of whar he 
might be, by his ſloth and negligence, Iwill think as juſtly blameatl;, 
as he that-out of induſtry has adorn'd his behaviour aboye his means, 
is commendable. 


XCVI. 
Of Divination. 


Hat is it Man ſo much covers, as to pry into Natures Cloſet,and | 

knows not what is to come ? yet, if we bur conſider it right- | 
ly, we ſhall find it a profitable Providence, which hath ſer our eſtate i» | 
future, ſomething in dark and ſhade. If Man doubred not of what Death | 
would deliver him to, he would (I rhink) either live more /ewdh, or | 
more «happily. If we knew death were only an end of life, and no 
more ; every man for his own ends, would be a diſturber of the worlds 
eace. If we were certain of torment ; thought and fear would make our 
preſent life a death continual, in the agitations of a troubled ſouk, If we 
were ſure of Foy, and Glory, we ſhould be careleſs of our living well. 
Certainly, God hath made Mar to dwell in dowbr, that he might be 
awed to Good, by Fear and Expettation. Weare led along by Zope, to 
the Ends that are appointed us : and by an «ncertain way, we come at | 
laſt to a certain end; which yet we could neither know, nor avoid. 
The great Creator wilcly put things to come, in the Miſt and Twilight, 
that we might neither be over-joyed, with the certainty of good; nor 
overmuch terrified with the aſſurance of an navoidatle ill. Though 
Preſcience, and Djvination be a god-like quality, yet, becauſe it can on- 
| ly tell of danger, and not prevent it, the wiſer ſort have ever had this| 
j Art | 
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juſtly ; the point of place ſo hard to find: the Angles, the AſpetFs, and 
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Art in neglea, in diſlike. If Fate be certain, it can be no good to know 
it, becauſe we cannot prevent it. If it be axcertain, we ſearch in vain 
to find out that which may be. So either way we hazzard for «nhap- 
pineſs. Bis miſer eſſe cupit, qui mala, que vitari non poſſunt, amat preſcire. 
I remember, Cicero reports it of Cato, that he wondred how South- 
ſayers could forbear laughter, when they met one another ; they knew 
they uſed fo to gull rhe People. One thing there is, that (if it were cer- 
tain) doth mightily 4iſparage it; and this is, That it ſersa May overto 
ſecond cauſes, and puts him off from Providence. But it cannot be cey- 
tain and determinate : Man is not wiſe enough to ſcent our the ab- 
ffruce ſteps of Deity. I is obſerved by one, that Nigidius whar he uſed 
for defence of his Art (by turning of a Wheel, and marking it twice 
with 7+) hath caſt it all into a vaſt incertainty. And indees the mi- 
nute of Generation, Conception, and Production, are ſo hard to know 


the © 0»junttions of the Heavens fo impollible to be caſt right in their 
influences, by reaſon of the rapid and Lightning-like motion of rhe 
Spheres; that the whole Arr, rhroughly ſearched and examined, will 
appear a mere. fallacy and delufron of wits of Men. If their Calcs- 
lations be from the ſeven Motive Spheres only, how is there ſuch dif- 
ference in the lives of children born rogether, when their oblique moti- 
on is fo flow, as the Moon, (tho far more ſpeedy than any of the reſt) 
is yer above ſeven and twenty days in her courſe 2 If their calculations 
be by their diurnal motion, it is impoſſible to.colle the various influ- 


the windows are clozed ; the Fire, - Perfumes, concourſe of people, and 
the perpetual humors bar their operation trom the Child. Butſuppoſe 
there were a Fate transferr d from the Stars to Man; Who can read 
their /gnifications > Who hath told their parricular predic#ions? Are 
they not all merely the uncertain conjettures of men, which rarely hit, 
and often fail? So in Beaſts, in Birds, in Dreams, and all viary Omens, 
they. are only the gueſlive interpretations of dim-ey'd Man : full of 
doubt, full of deceir. How did the Tuſcanve Southſayers, and the Philo 

ſophers chat were with Fuliaz, differ about the wounded Lion, preſent- 
ed him, when he went to invade the Perfians > How about the Lightr- 
ning that ſlew Fovinianus, and his two Horſes 2 Yer of the reſt, I be- 
lieve there is more from the Stars, than theſe other obſervations : bur 
this is then for general inclinations, not for particular events : Thoſe 
are ſure in the hands and Cabiner of the Almighty : and none but 


is ro live well ; then we may be ſure of a fair end, and a paſſable way. 
He that lives virtwouſly, needs not doubr of finding a happy Fate. Lex 
my life pleaſe God. and I am ſure, the ſucceſs ſhall pleaſe me. Yirtue 
and Vice are both, Prophets; the one of certain good ; the other, or of 
pain, or penitence. 


ences, which every tittle of a minute gives. Beſides,in cloſe rooms,where | 


Prophets, that he inſpires, are able ro reveal them, The ſecureſt way | 
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and Curiofity, it then loſes its praiſe. So the Prieſt of Ammon would 
| needs {alute Alexander as a God : and Protogenes ipent ſeven years, in | 
|drawing Falyſus and his Dog : and a King of Perſea 


| ing. Man is twenty years increaſing, and his life is fourſcore : bur the 
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That 'tis beſt increaſmg by a little at once. 


-TF" Here is no ſuch prevalent workman, as ſedulity, and diligence. A 
FT man would wonder at the mighty things, which have been 
done by degrees, and gentle augmentations. And yet thereare, that are | 
over-ready in the ways of pleaſing and /abour. When diligence reaches 
to humour and flattery,it grows poor, and u1n-noble : And when to Pride 


i would needs, for 
a Preſent, adulterate Roſes with an artful ſxxell. When theſe two are a- 
voided, Diligence and Mod:ration are the beſt ſteps, whereby to climb 
to any excellency. Nay, it is rare if there be any other way. The F7ea-| 
vens {end not down their rain in floods, but by drops, and deny diſt illa- 
tions. A man is neither good, nor wiſe, nor rich, at once: yet ſoftly 
creeping up theſe hills,he ſhall every day better his er ec ; rill atlaſt, 
he gains the top.Now he learns a Virtue, and then amns a Yice.An 
hoar in a day may much profit a man in his fudy ; when he makesit 
ſtint and cuſtoms. Every year ſomething laid upymay in time make a| 
frock great. Nay, if a man does but ſave, he ſliall increaſe; and tho 
when the grains are ſcatter'd, they be next to nothing : yer together, 
they will ſwell the heap. A poor man once. found the tag of a Point, 
and pur into the /ap of his s&irt : one asked him, What he could do 
with it2 He anſwers, What I find all the y:ar, (tho it be never 
little) I lay it up at home, till the years ends ; and withall together, 
I every New-years day add a Diſh to my Cupboard. He that has the pa- 
tience to attend ſmall-profits,may quickly grow to thrive and | "rat 
they. be eaſier to accompliſh, and come thicker. So, he that from eve- 
ry thing colles ſomewhat, ſhall in time get a Treaſury of Wiſdom. And 
when ki is done, for May, this is the beſt way. Ir is for God, and for 
Omnipotency, to do mighty things in a moment : but, degreeingly to grow 
to greatneſs, is thecourſe that he hath left for Man. And indeed, w 
gain any thing, is a double work. For, firſt, it muſt remove the hin- | 
derances ; next, it muſt aſſume the advantage. All good things, that | 
concern Man, are in ſuch a declining Eftate, that without perperual vi-, 
gilancy, _y will recide, and fall away. Bur then there is a Recom- 
pence, which ever follows Induſtry : it ever brings an /ncome, that 
ſweerens his tel. I have often found hurt of 7dleneſs ; but neyer of 
a lawful tufineſs. Nay, that which is not profitable in ir ſelf, is yer 
made fo, by being gmployment ; and when a Mar has once accuſtomed 
himſelf ro uneſs, he will think it pleaſure, and be aſhamed of eaſe. 
Solomon, ready to dye, would needs be laid in his Grave alive; and 
ſeeing the Sux ſhine, he calls his friends in haſt ro hide him; leſt (as 
he ſaid) it ſhould ſec him /ying. Beſides, when we gain this way, Pra- 
ice grows into Zabi? : and by doing fo a while, we grow to do ſo 
for eyer. It alſo conſtitutes a longer laſtingneſs. We may obſerve,thoſe 
C reatures that are longeſt in atraining their hejght,are longeſt in declin- 


Sparrow, that is fledge ina month,is dead in a year. He that gets an E- 
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fate, will keep it better, than he that finds ir. I will neyer think to be 
perfect ar once. If I find my (elf a gaizer at the years end, it ſhall ſome- 


ſurer done. If I can keep Yice under, and win upon that which is 
good, (tho it be burta little at once;)-I may come to be better intime. 
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cult. We muſt neither miſconceive of God, nor are we able right- 
ly- to conceive him. We are told, he is a Spirit : and who can tell. 
what a Spirit, is? Can any man tell that, which no man ever ſaw 2 
Man is able only ro comprehend vi/ible ſubſtances ; what is inviſitle, 
and ſpiritual, he can but gu:ſs and rove ar. Spirit is a word, found out ' 
for Man to mask his 7eorance in, and whar he does not know, hecalls 
it by that name. When we ſpeak of Ged, we are to believe an whi- | 
quity : but then, how are we able to conceive that this whiquity is?. I ; 
{peak to Reaſon, not Faith ; for I know, this believerh what it ſees nor : | 
Yet, ſomething to help Nature and Reaſon, I would wiſh a man to 
conſider the Air. It is every where ; not a vacawm in the whole Na- 
tura rerwn : nay, you cannot eyade it: Dig the moſt condenſed Earth, 
and it is at the point of your Spad? : you can ſee nothing, but before ' 
you ſee it, is open to the Air ; and yetthis Air, alchough you know, | 
you cannot ſce. Ir is alſo invielable, caſt a fone, and you make no 
hole int : nay, an Arrow cannot pierce it : it clozeth again, and there is | 
no track lefr. Nay, there be Philoſophers that will rell you, the pro- 
greſſrve motion of a ſtone caſt, when the hand has left it, is from the 
:Azr it ſelf : that ſhutring ſuddenly after, and Nature impatient of a 
wacyity, it does with a coactive power, thruſt it ſtill forward, rill it paſ- 
(es againſt i»ſtitutive Nature, who made it, to incline to the Center. 
Nor is it corruptible. We ſpeak falfly, when we ſay, the Air infecteth. 
They are unwholeſome Yapors and Exhalations, that putrid things 
breath out; and theſe, being carryed by the motive wind and 
«ir, fly about, and infec, through their rarity and thinneſs. The Air 
it ſelf ever clarifies: and is always working out thar 74i»t, which 
would mix with ir. Next, we can do nothing, but the [Air is privy 
to't: even theads of lightleſs Cliſets, and the thick-curtain'd beds, are 
none of them done without it. When Dzogenes ſaw a Woman bow ſo 
much to the Altar, as ſhe left her backparts bare ; he asked her, if ſhe 
were not aſhamed, to be ſo immodeſt ro the Gods behind her. Nay, 
our very thoughts, which the Devil (tho he be the ſubtileſt of all »z4- 
levolent ſpirits) cannot know, are not framed without this Air. Every 
breath we take, it goes unto our heart, to cool it. Our Yeirns, our 
Arteries, our Nerves, our inmoſt Marrow, are all 'vivified by their 

rticipation of Air : and fo indeed is every thing that the world 
olds : as if this were the Sox/ that gave it livelihood. Fiſhes, tho they 
breath not perceptibly, yet we ſee, the want of Air kills them : as 
when a long Froſt ſhuts up a Pond in 7ce. Even Plants, which are but 

T 


thing comfort me, that I am proceeding. I will every day labour to 
do ſomething that may mend me ; tho it be notmuch, it will be the | 


| 
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Of God, and the Air. | 
ok Man to pray aright, is needful : but how to pray fo, is diff-. 


Vegetatives, 
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| 133 | R ESOL/ES. 
C x ww. 1.| Vegetatives, will not grow in Caves, where the motive and ſtirring 
WWW | Air is barred from them. We may often oblerve, moreover; that 
Heat and Moiſture is the only cauſe of all Generation : and theſe are 
the qualities proper to the 4ir alone. Now, I would not wiſh a May 
to compare God, the Creator, with this Element; which is but a Crea- 
ture « but let him conſider of theſe properties, and then by way of 
eminency, let him in his Soul ſer God above, and ſee if by this way, he 
climb not nearer Deity, than he ſhall by any other. If this be ſo uni- 
yerſal, why may he nor by this, think of a Spirit more diffuſive and 
| ubiquitary? That which Ovid writ of Poets, may be applyed to all 
the wiſe, and come ſomething near to this purpole. 

Eſt Deus in nobis, ſunt & commercia Cel; 

Sedibus ethereis Spiritus ille venit. De art. am. |. 3. 

In us God dwells, Heaven our acquaintance is, 
| His Spirit flows through airy influences. 
| | Certainly by this way, it is nor fo difficult for Reaſon to conceit 
an Omnipreſence : and if we have this, we may by it peerat his Onmiſ-| 
cience and Omnipotence too : for the one is as hard to conceive, asthe 
other. St. Auguſtine, when he has told us, that God is not an Object 
perceivable by any of the Outward Senſes, ſays; Tamen aliquid eft, 
quod ſentire facile eſt, explicare non poſſibile. So the ways of God, in 
Scripture, are compared to the flight of an Eagle in the Air, which 
no man can Either trace or know. Surely therefore, when we are to 
{peak to him, the beſt is, humbly to intrear his Spirit ro inſpire ours| 
in the way, and apprehenſion that may beſt pleaſe him. He is beſt 
able, by his ſecret immiſſon, to dire us the way he does beſt ap- 
| prove of. And this cannot chuſe but comfort the Good, when they 
know, the Searcher of the heart and reins is with them, and beholds} 
chem. From this, I will learn to cheer my {ſelf in ſufferings, and to 
refrain from il/, even in private. How can man think to act his il 
unſeen, when God ſhall, like the Air, be circumſpicuous round about 
him? Ir is not poſſible, that ſuch a Majeſty ſhould either not defend} 
the 7nnocent, or permit an ill am—tted 


XCIX. 
Of Contentment. 


[T7 that Preach Contentment to all, do but teach ſome how to 
dwell in miſery : unleſs you will grant Content defire, and chide 
her but for 9»urmuring. It is not a fault toſtrive to better our Eſtates : 
which yet we ſhould never do, if we reſted fully content with what 
we enjoyed for the preſent. God hath allotred Man a motive mind, 
which is ever climbing ro more perfection, or falling into a lower Vice. 
Certainly, that Content which is without deſiring more, is a kind of 
fault in any.-»Perfee#ion is (er in that height, that 'tis impoſſible mor- 
| tal bodied man ſhould ever reach the Crows : Yer he ought ſtill robe 
aiming at it, and with an induſtrious perſecution, perſevere in the riſing | 
way. We cannot be too coyerous of Grace; we may well labour for 
| more accompliſhments: and by lawful ways, and for good intents, 
there is no doubt, bur 'tis lawful to deſire to increaſe, even in temporal | 
| | wealth. 
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| wealth. Certainly, Man ſhould be but a dull Zartrh, to fit ill and 
take the preſent : without either Foy, or Complaint : without either 
fear, or appetite. In this, I like not Ariftippus his Dot#rine, who is hot 
in perſuading men,neither to be troubled at what is paſt; nor to think 
of what is !o come. This were quite to vilifie Providence : who is one 
of the Principal Guards of Man. For, tho it be true, that nothing is 
ſo certain, bur that it may ſometimes fail: yer, we ſee, it ſeldom does: 
and even Probatility is almoſt certain. Let*not Man (o ſleep in con- 
tent, as that he neglect the means to make himſelf more happy and 
Bleſſed : nor yet when the contrary of what he lookrt for comes, ler 
{him murmur or repine at that Providence, which difpos'd it to croſs 
his expedZation. I like the man, thar is never content with what he does 
erijoy : but by a calm and fair courſe, has a mind ſtill rifing to'a higher 
happineſs : Bur I like not him, that is ſo much diſcontent, as to repine 
at any thing, that does befal him. Ler him take the preſent patiently, 
joyfully, thankfully. Bur let him {till be ſoberly in 22ſt for better : 
arid indeed, it is impoſſible to find a fe ſo happy here, as that we 
ſhall not find ſomerhing, we would add; ſomething, we would take 
away. The world it {elf, is not a Garden, wherein all the Flowers of Foy 
are growing : nor can one man enjoy them. If it wete, that all were 
here, we may queſtionleſs conclude ; thar there is no abſolute content- 
ment here below. Nor can we in reaſon think there ſhould be : ſince 
whatſoever is created, was created tending to ſome end; and till it ar- 
rives at that, it cannot be fully at ref. Now we all know, God to be 
the end, to which the ſoul tends; and till it be diſmanacled of the 
clogring fleſh, it cannor approach the preſente of ſuth purity,ſuch glory, 
when it meets with G4, and is united to him, who is the ſpring, and 
ſource of all true happineſs ; then it may be calm, and M 7 

| | quiet: till then, as Phyficians hold of health, that the bell is ut New- 
trality : So it is of happineſs ; and content, in the ſoul : Nay, the moſt 
abſolute content mancan enjoy, in his corruptible rags of earth, is indeed, 
bur leſſer diſcontentment : That which we find here moſt perfe&, is 
rather meer Utopian, and Imaginative, than real, and ſubſtantial : and 
is ſooner found falling from a Poets pen, than any way truly enjoyed 
by him, thar ſwims in the deepeſt ſtream of pleaſure ; a. of theſe, 
inſtead of many, you may take that one of Martials : L.1o.Ep. 47. 
Vitam que fatinitt beatiorem, 
Tucundifſime Martialis, hec ſunt : 
Res non parta labore, ſed relidta ; 
Now-ingratus Ager, Focus perennis, 
Lis nunquam, Toga rara, Mens quieta, 
Vires ingenue, [anbre Corpus, 
Prudens Simplicitas, pares Amici, 
Convifttus facilis, fine arte menſa ; 
Nox non ebria, foluta curs : 
Non triſtis torus, attamen pudicss : 
Somnus, ecls breves tenebras. 
Quod fis, eſſe velis, nihilque mals ; 
Summunm nec metuas diem, nec optes. 
Things that can bleſs a /ife, and pleaſe, 
Sweeteſt Martial, they are __ ! 
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1 dances out of his room. Such is Man,when he ſpurns at the Law he lives 
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A flore well left, not gain'd with #o1l ; 
A houſe thine own, and pleaſant ſoil, 
No ſtrife, ſmall fate, a mind at prace, 
Free ſtrength, and limbs free from diſeaſe, 

E Wiſe Innocent, friends like and good, 
Unarted-meat, kind neighbourhood, 
No drunken reſt, from cares yet free ; 
No ſadning ſpouſe, yet chaſte to thee : 
Sleeps, that long nights abbreviate, 

| Becauſe 'ris liking, thy wiſh't State : 

Nor fear d, nor joyd at death or fate. 

But where ſhall you find a man thus ſeaſoned ? If it be for a while, 
it laſts not: bur by one, or other accident, he is toſſed in the waving 
world. And this made Diogenes reſolve ; unto Fortune, to oppoſe his 
confidence, and reſolution; tothe Law, Nature ; and to his Aﬀettions, 
Reaſon. This was goed, but not well : we have Grace, and Scripture for 
a better guide than Nature. 1 would be fo content with what I have, as 
I would ever think the preſent beſt : bur then I would think it beſt, 
bur for the preſent - becauſe whenſoever I look forward, I ſtill ſee 
better ; to arriveat which my ſou! will long, and covet. The ſoul that 
by but half an eye ſees God, will never be but winging, cill ſhe alights 
on Him. 


C. 
How he muſt live, that lives well. 


oſoever negles his duty to himſelf, his neighbour,or his God ; 

halrs in ſomething, that ſhould make life commendable. For 

our ſelves, we need order; for our neighbour, Charity; and for our 
God, our Reverence, and Humility: and theſe are fo certainly linked 
one to another, as he that lives orderly, cannot but be acceptable, both 
to Ged, and the World. Nothing jars the Worlds Harmony, like men 
that break their Ranks. One turbulent ſpirit will diſſentiate eyen the 
Calmeſft Kingdom. We may (ee the beauty of order, in nothing more, 
than in ſome Princely Proceſſion: And tho indeed, the circumſtances, 
and complements belonging to State, be nothing to better government ; 
yet by a ſecret working inthe minds of men, they add a Reverence to 
State: and awe, the (el{e-looſe) rabble. See a Xing in Parliament, and 
his Nobles ſet about him : and ſee how ad he ſhows that wildly 


under : Nay, when he gives himſelf leave to trangreſs, he muſt needs 
put others out of their way : and he that diſorders himſelf firſt, ſhall 
trouble all the Company. Did every man keep his own life ; what a con- 
cord in Mufick would a World, a Kingdom, a City, a Family be? But | 
being ſo infinitely disjoynted, ir is neceſſary ſome ſhould help ir, and 
be charitable. If no man ſhould repair the breaches, how ſoon would 
all lye flatted in demoliſhments 2 Love is ſo excellent, that, tho it be but 
to ones {elf alone, yer others ſhall parrake and find the benefit. Poſte- 
rity will be the better for the Bags that the Covetous hoarded up for 
himſelf. But when a man ſhall be ever ſtriving to do the world a cour- 
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tefre, his love is ſo much the more thank worthy, by how much the 
good is larger. Without Charity, a mag-cannnot be [ciablee and take 
away that, and there, ig litrle ele, rhat a man has to do in the world. 
How pleaſant can good company make his life beneath » Certainly, if 
there be any thing ſweet in mere Humanity, it is in the Fn om of 
beloved ſockety, when” every one ſhall be each others Counſellor, each 
others Friend, and Mine, and Sokre. And ſuch a pleaſant bife as this, 
I take to be the beſt pleaſing, both to God and Man. Nor yet can 
this be truly pleaſant, unleſs a man be careful to give God the honour 
that he ows him. When a Mar ſhall do theſe, and perform his dury 
to his Makey ; he ſhall find a peace within, that ſhall fir him for what- 
ſoever falls. He ſhall nor- fear himſelf : for he knows his courſe is 
Order. He ſhall not fear the world : for he knows he hath 
thing, that has anger'd it. He ſhall nor be afraid of Hes 
knows, he there ſhall find the favour of a Servast, of a $ 
protected againſt rhe malice and the ſpleen of Hell. Let: 
and I care not, tho the world ſhould flo oy fapmeny dd + 
obey St. Bernard, then I know I cannot but be ha both | 
after. 7u qui in Congregatione es, bene ive, ordinabiliter, ſobiailn 
humiliter : ordinabiliter tibi, ſociabiliter proximo, humilitsf Did.” - 
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a 
Of Idle Books. 


Tale Books are the licentiate follies of rhe Age ; thar, 
like a corrupt air, infet# whereſoever they come. 
Some are fimple; and theſe, beſides making the | 
Author ridiculous, ſeldom hurt the Reader with | 

d more than loſs of time : For if he hath any ſenſe} 

he will grow wiſer by the folly that is pteſemed 

him : as drunkards are often cured by ſccing the 
beaſtlineſs of others that are ſo. He harh extreme 

ill luck, that takes pains ro be laugh'd at, when he might ar once both 

bave ſpared his labour, and-preſerved his credit. Bur he that hath 

not Judgment to cenſure his own, will hardly come to be mended by | 
admonition. And beſides; the leaſt caution is to be given of theſe. 

For a man will no more dwell in one of theſe than a Traveller of 

Quality, will lodg in an Ale-houſe or Booth. It was Cicero's Led7io- } 

nem fine ulla deleftatione negligo, He hated reading where no pleaſure 

dwelt. As cobwebs theſe, by them that are near will be {wept away, 
and if they hang ſtill, they catch bur only _ 

Another ſort are wanton and laſcivious : and theſe like rank fleſh un- | 

ſalted, when they ſhould prove wholfome food, carry a taint that poyſons ; | 

{oin the end they enliven only Yermine, and do beger but ftench. *Tis 

true, Wt is naturally readjer at this than any other Theme, Yet the beſt | 

is never obſcene. As the dry light is the pureſt, fo is wit, when it is terſe | 
and ſpruce without the fulſomneſs of ungentile language. The old 

Law forbad the touch of any thing that was wnclean, A man may 

know that hand to haye nced of waſhing, from berwixt whoſe fin- 

gers the Ink that drops is foul. Yicious or a Clown is his Charater at 
beſt : but for the moſt part ill-bred perſons are the moſt debauch'd. Civi- 
lity is the Correttion of manners: And tho if ſuch works ſhould be 
quaint in Language, yet are they but as wnſavory breaths perfumed ; 
there is = a more precious ſtink, which certainly ſhews either what 


the Converſation hath been, or what the Z7nclination is : For more than 
ſpeech, is the pen, the minds interpreter. As the breaking our of 7ch 
and Blains ſhew the body is not clear : ſo looſe and #nrinsdexpreſiions 
are the purulent and ſpurcitious exhalations of a corrupted mind, ſtain'd 

with the =o tral, 2 of the fleſh. | 
Yet doubtleſs if we reſpec? human ſociety,vritings that are ſcandalous are | 
worſe than theſe. *Tis a kind of barbarouſneſs in death unto the dead : for 
tho both be alive at the publiſhing, yet Printing is a kind of perpetuity, 
and 
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and catrycth to future ages both the Authors malice and the Parties in- 
famy that is traduced. A Book, that brands a perſon with [ndignities, is 
his Lots wife in a pillar of ſalt: In remains a Monument of diſe#ace. The 
malitious writer is like the Bee, Animam in vulnere ponit : he purs his 
ſoul into the wound he makes, and drowns himſelf fr ever after : For 
the v-nome which he vents him(elf, lazies his reputation with others. 
Multi cum aliis maledicunt, fibi ipfts convitium faciunt, was an obſervation 
of Senzc4's. 'Tis unnobleto traduce the abſent, tho proyok'd by paſli- 
on: buc rodiſplay a mans malice in writing, is deliberate wickedneſs ; 
to which (with his own diſgrace) he ſets his hand and ſeal ; and does 
an injury for which he cannot make amends ſufficient, for admit he does 
retraft 1n public, he is not ſure all that ſaw his firſt Book ſhall come to 
read his laſt. And then what caſe is he in that dyes in divulging preme+ 
ditated wrong 2 As witches pals by all the wholeſom frmples of the earth, 
and gather only poyſonows and baneful for their Sorceries: Sothe ſpiteful 
pen picks our only the vices and corruptions of men, bur leaves their vir- 
twes buryed and untouched, which bur juſtly remembred might ba- 
lance all their failings. Like Toads they gather up only the venome of 
the garden : and as our gold-finders they have the honor in the nighr 
and darkneſs to dive in ſtench and Excrements. Burt above all to abuſe 
the d:ad is moſt deadly. The d:adis as the Fatherleſs and Widow, whoſe 
cauſe, becauſe they want defenders, God himſelf will vindicate. How 
below the gallantry of man is it, to tyrannize upon the-undefenfible and 
ſenſeleſs > The brave ſoul ſcorns advantages. Is it reaſonable in Arms to 
fight againſt the naked? To meer my enemy without a Weapon is his 
protection, If I be provided. The dead are tamely paſſrye, and ſhould the 
diſhonor of them be tolerated, what fame could reſt unblafted in the 
grave 2 Certainly that per is ill made, that inſtead of cutting a clear 
letter, leaves a blot. Wheri Agefilaus was preſented with Lyſandeys trea- 
ſonable Letters, and was abour to read them in the head of his Army, 
he was told Lyſander was dead: and this took him off his popes ec 
beats rhe air and Combats Ghoſts, that wounds the departed from life, 

Next to theſe are the Heretical. Theſe ſeed the world with Tares, like 
ill plants ina good ground,if they be let grow to ſeed,they ſow themſelyes, 
and perpetuate their cortuptions to after generations. The Heretic muſt 
nor» be obſtinate and arrogant ; for by preſuming on his own ſenſe, he 
grows /ncorrigible. He is the higheſt Papal! man in the World. For he ſets 
up himſelf above the Church and all her Do&ors, While he cries down 
others for Infallible, he lifts himſelf up to beſo : His preſumption mult 
needs be vaſt, that bxilds more on his own Tenet, than upon the mature 
judgment of all the ſucceſſrve Fathers. As if God had revealed more to 
him,chan to all the pillars and propagators of his Church. If he will have 
liberty given him to maintain his own opinions, Why ſhould not Reaſon 
tell him chat others will expect the like for themſelves? St. Auguſt ine 
tells us that he is an Zeretick, 2ui pro alicujus temporalis commodi, & 
maxime glorie principatuſque ſui gratia, falſas ac novas opiniones,gignit aut 


ſequitur, That for ſome temporalprofit, and for the he of his own pre- 


eminence,cither authors, or per{iſts1n ſome new and falſe opinions. Uſually 
they are for ends and Intereſt; And then how infinitely does he offend, 
who will -yaſs God's Truths, and deſcepd and bow them to his corrupted 
Benefit > He raiſes himſelf above God, under the prerence of ſerving 
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him, and ſins more in his grave, and dead, than when he was alive. 
For he poyſons from generation tO generation. And, which is worſt of 
all, he offends till the world's end, 1n a Book which cannot repert. | 

Bur above all, the profane are to be avoided; The very reading isan | 
unhappineſs, but a ſecond peruſal, guilt, and approbation : The Heretic | 
miſunderſtands Religion, bur the Profane does {com it. Such the very 
Heathen admitted nor to ſacrifice ; The Profane, lays one, is he, 2ui | 
nihil habet ſacri, qui ſacra negligit, violat, conculcat : Who hath nothing ' 
of Religion in him, bur neglects, deſtroys and ſpurns art all rhat's ſacred. | 
He is indeed the prattical Atheiſt, that contemning /Teaven, hath more | 
than the mere Pagan forgot himſelf ro be man. Ir is a ſtrange kind of| 
ſaucineſs for man to jeff with God. He that is well-bred cannot bur 
abominate ſuch rudeneſs. He is a Clown to Heayen, that makes him- 
ſelf roo familiar with the Deity. He vapours away his ſoul it air that 
by his pen or tongue would caſt a diſgrace upon God. If man compacted 
of Infirmities be ſo Jealous of his Honor, that with the hazard of his /ife, | 
he dares duel him that ſtains it; How will Ged, that made man with this | 
Fealoufie, be zealous of his own honor by puniſhing ſuch as wildly to de- 
ſpiſe it > How infinitely will the ſuperſtition of rhe Jews cry down the 
looſe negleet of our times ? Prophaneneſs is but a little leſs daring blaſphe- 
my ; and at hearing this, they us'd to be ſo extaſr'd and impaſſion'd, as 
preſently to tear their garments : (0 S.Paul, and S Barnabas, in Atts xiy, 
Such Reverence had they to the Name of God, that they held it an of- 
fence to think of him-in any noyſome place. Every day was the mouth to 
be waſh'd, leſt Gods Name ſhould come our of a foul place. And in a 
ſtool-Room they were all left-handed, becauſe with the right they wrote 
the name of God and Angels. Shall the Clay grow inſolent againſt the 
potter, or the worm: offer to perk it up at the face of Man? Beware of 
the profane and ſcorner. He that »eglef#s God, will make no ſcruple of 
betraying Man. It he ſits looſe ro Heaven, he will never hold frm to! 
Earth; but for himſelf will forſake his Friends, having done fo already | 
to God, that yet gives him all. Any of thele are the plague in paper, | 
which he is in much danger of catching that comes but cen the | 
ſheers. Nor can he offend alone. A corrupt Book is an Amphichena : A | 
Serpent headed ar cither end; one bites him that reads, the other ſtings 
him that writes. For if I be corrupted by his pen, the guilt grows his, 
as well as mine, altho the Grave holds him. I will not write, leſt 1 
hurt my ſelf, and poſterity. 1 will nor read left I hurt my ſelf and Pre- 
deceſſors : They A, dye of the peſtilence are not leſs infetFious laid 
forth, than when they are alive. The body of that wickedneſs 
ſhews poyſon, which continues working longer than life, and when all 
the ſexſe is gone. A tooliſh Sentence dropt upon paper ſets folly on a 
Hill, and is amonument to make 7nfamy eternal. 


IL 
Of Humility. 
HE that means to build /aſting, muſt lay his foundation low: As in 


moory grounds they ere their Houſes upon piles driven deep 
into the ground : So when we have to do with men that are boggy and 


rotten, 


— 


mis, he hath a large foundation, whereby his 


'out, that he which valzes himſe 


friend of God, and (as Fecclefraſticus tells us) be 
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rotten, our Converſation would be unſound and tottering; if ir were 
not found:d upon the Graces of Humility ; which by reaſon of their 
[mos pierce deep and remain firm, The proud man, like the 24rly 
ſhoots of a new-felld Coppice thruſts our full of tap, green in leaves and 
freſh in colour ; bur bruiſes and breaks with every wind, is nipt with 
every little cold, and being rop-heavy, is wholly unfit for uſe. Where- 
as the humble man retains it in the root, can abide the Winter's kil- 
ling blaſts, the ruffling concuſſions of the wind, and can indure far 
more than that which does appear fo flouriſhing. Like the Pyra- 
height may be more 
eminent, and {till the higher he is, the leſſer doth he draw at the top; 
as if the nearer Heaven, the ſmaller he muſt appear. And indeed, 
the nigher Man ap to Celeſtials, and the more he doth con- 
ſider God, he ſees the more to make himſelf vile in his own eſteem. 
When the Falcon flies higheſt, ſhe leſſens her ſelf moſt, and by fo do- 
ing, hath — — And then this uſually falls 
leaſt, ſhall by others be prized 

moſt. Natur: {wells when ſhe meers a check ;- bur ſubmiſſion in us to 
others, bw ſubmiſſion in others 'to us. Force does but compel our 
bodies; when Civility and Manſuttude does calm: and captivate even 
the rugged temper of the rude and boyſterous, and like a gentle Leni- 
tive, di y_ and aſlwages the Tumors of the moſt elated Mind. Eu- 
mility is the foot-ſtool, without which Man can hardly get up to the 
bed of Honor. The proud man is certainly a fool; I am fure, let his 
be whar they will, in being proxd, he is ſo. One thing may aſ- 
Faredly perſuade us of the Excellencyof Humility. Itis ever found to 
dwell moit with men that are moſt ga/lant. "Tis a flower that proſpers 
not in /canand barren ſoils, but in a ground that's rich, it fourithes and 
is beautiful. Give mea man that's out of judgment, and I can 
find him full of all parts. Charles the fifth, was as brave in holding the 


Vidorious Officers. iſlative Monarch Moſes that was the fir/f 
and greateſ® Divine, Stateſman, Z1iftorian, Philoſopher, and Poet, who 
as a valiant General, led Fact out of Zgypt, was renown'd with /*- 
racles, .that' could rowl up the waves ' to paſs his:men, and tumble 
them down again upon his Enemies, was a _— Chriſt, ſtiled 4 
ed both of God and 

men : yet was he meek aboye all that were upon the face of the Earth. 
And, leſt our proud duſt ſhould think it a diſparagement to be humble, 
we are commanded by our Saviaur to leart-it of him, who tells us 
the benefit will be, reſ# to our ſouls, We are ſent to the Piſmir: for 
Induſtry, to the Lion for Yalor, to the Dove far Innocence, tothe Ser- 
pent for Wiſdom; bur for Humility unto God himſelf, as an attribute 
more peculiar to his Excellence :- and certainly,: if we ſhall bur con- 
template him, we ſhall find him able for all, either that wecan, or can- 
not conceive: yet by his up-holding and ſubleyaminous Providence, 
according to his meer will he orders, guides and governs all. No man 
ever loſt eſtrem with wiſe men, by Kooping to an honeſt lowneſs when 
there was occaſion. I have known a Duke to fetch in wood to 
his Inferiors fire ; and 2 General of Nations, deſcending to a Foot- 
man's office in lifting up the boor of a Coach : yer never thought it 
U an 


—— 


Candle to his — ifitants, as when he was troop'd about with his| 
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Cx. I. | an eclipſe toeither of their dignities. The Text does give it to the Pub- 
| WR | licars drjeitedneſs rather than to the Phariſees boaſting. Thar ſhip wants 
Ballaſt that floats upon the top of the waters: and he may well be 
ſuſpected to be defetFive within, thar would pull on _ to himſelf 
by his undue aſſaming it. What is that man worſ: that lets his inferior 
go before him > The folly is in him that takes ir when not due : bur 
che prudence reſts with him, that in the ſereneneſs of his own worth 
does not wala it. In ſhows of State, the meaneſt marches firſt. I am 
not troubled, ifmy Dog out-runs me. The Sx chides not the morning 
Star, though it preſume to uſher day before him. My place is only 
where I am at preſent ; but that wherein I am not, is nor mine. 
While the proud man buſtles in the ſtorm, and begers himſelf Ene- 
mics, che humble peaceably paſſes in the ſhade unenvy'd. The full (ail 
over-ſers the Veſſel, which drawn in, may make the voyage proſpe- 
rous.. ' Who it's that pitics Zaman, when only Mordeca?'s uprightnels 
in the gare ſhall ſicken him? He ſure is queafie fomacht that muſt pet, 
and puke, arfucha trivial circumſtance. Fiumility prevents diſturbance : 
It rocks debate aſleep, and keeps men in continu:d peace. Men reſt not 
while they ride in fate, or hurry it in a furious charge : bur when they 
hwnble themſelves to the Earth, or a Couch, refreſhing fleep does then 
becalm their oils and cares. When the rwo Goats on a narrow Bridge 
mer over a dcep ſtream, was not he the wiſer that lay down for x 
other to paſs over him, than he that would rather hazard both their 
lives by contending ? he preſerv'd himſelf from danger, and made the 
other become debtor to Rim for his ſafety. I will nevet think my 
ſelf diſparag'd, either by preſerving peace, or doing good. He is charj- 
table, that out of Chriſtian ends can be content ro part with his due: 
bur he that would take it from me, wrongs nor me {o much as he does 
himſelf, I haveever thought it /ndiſcretionto wit it in continned ſtrife : 
Prevailing, is but vidtory in part ; his pride may ſtill remain «nconquer'd. 
If I be ſubdued ; beſide my ſhame, 1 purchaſe his contempt to boot. 
When yielding our of prudence, triumphs over all, and brings him in 
to be mine. I had rather be accounted too much humble, than eſteem- 
cd 4 little proud: Thar tends to virtue and wiſdom; this to diſhonor 
and vice. Even in Gold the ſtiffeſt is the baſeſt ; bur the pure, by 
being dutible, keeps whole. 


HI. 
Of Religion and Morality. 


O render a man perfefF, there is requiſite both Religion and 

' Nature; that is, Faith and Morality. Bur ſome will tell me, 
there needs but one; Relig/on comprehends both : And certainly, the 
Chriſtian Religion purely practiſed, will do ſo; for it ref#ifies and con- 
firms the Law of Nature; and purging man from Corruption by Faith, 
preſents him juſtifed, and a fulfiller of the Law, which Nature cannor 
do. Religion more properly reſpeRts the ſervice of Ged; yer takes 
care of May too. Morality looks moſt to our converſation with men : 
yet leaves us not when we come to God and Religion. I confeſs I un- 
derſtand not, why ſome of our Divines have {ſo much cry'd down 
Morality, 
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|rhink, that whoſoever is morally honeſt, is ſo our of conſcience in obe- 


+che Gentiles alſo. It was the Univerſal Religion of the world, which 
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A Moral man wich ſome, is but another word for a Repro- 


Morality. 
Whereas truely, _ and probability would induce us to 


bate : 


dience to the commands of God, and the Inſtinitment of Nature, fo 
framed and qualified by God himſelf, rather than out of ſiniſter, 
lower, or l:f noble ends: And therefore, I hold it to be moſt true, that 
as true Religion cannot be without Morality; no more can Morality 
that is right, be without Reljgion. I look upon ir asthe Primitive and 
Everlaſting Law and Religion of man: which inſtamped in his ſoul 
at his Creation, is a Ray ariſing from the 7mage of God. Till the Law 
was given, what Reli/7ion had he bur his own Morality, for almoſt 
rwo thouſand ycars? It was the world's R-/igion. What was it elſe 
that taught man to pray, and humil: himiclf toa Deity ; when he had 
done amiſs, to make Off7t0izs to appeaſe an angred God-h:ad; and ro 
think of ways of expiation > And when the Law was promu!zated in 
Tables of ſton:s ro ſhew the prypetuity of it ; Was it not the ſame re- 
duced to literal Precepts, which cven in the world's Infancy was writ- 
ten in the h:arrs of man? The Judicial and Ceremonial Law of the 
Jews, we (cc aboliſht ar our S-viowr's coming Burt the Decalogue, be- 
caule 'tis Moral, holds. We find it alſo barely Preceptive and Imperial. 
Do this, or, Do not do this, without a reaſon given ( unleſs in ſome our 
of the conlequence) becauſe being Moral there needed none. The 
reaſon was in cach man's h:art before : not only among the Fews, but 


God ar firlt gave man : So pregnant in the minds of all; that it was 
ſuffrcient in tome good meaſure to curb the looſe exorbitancies of d:- 
praved Nature, and lead her up towards her duty. What Barbarous 
| Heathen condemns not in his Conſcience, what the Law prohibits; or 
applauds not what it does command? Of this the grear Apoſtle ſpake, 
where he tells us ; That when the Gentiles, which have not the Law, do 
yet naturally the things contained in the Law, they are a Law to them- 
ſelves. Even Reaſon, which is Nature, leads a man _ Religions Pa- 
lace, though it ſhows us not all the private rooms within it. Ir brings 
us into the Preſence, though not into the Privy Chamber. It uſhers us 
to Faith; which rightly {tated, is lirtle more than rarified and pure 
Celeſtial Reaſon. For of Faith, there is reaſon to be given: And though 
it be ſer in a height, beyond our Humane Perſpicience, I can believe it | 
rather ſup:r-*levated, bow contradiftiv: to our Reaſon, When Man 


—  — 


comes to Faith, he then runs out of himſelf; bur not ar all azainft 
himſelf. By his virtue, he bur lifts up Natere to a higher ſcale. Re- 
ligionand Virtue is but Nature better bred, more immediately deducing 
its Original from God the Author and Fountain of all that is good: 
ſuitable to this, is that which the Orator tells us, when ( de —_ he 


makes YVirtu: nothing elſe, bur perfet# Natureraiſed to its full ſublimity. 
And beſides the "ry 4 an I have met with a Divine, declaring, ' 
That Religio eft omnium Moralium virtutum Nobili Religion is the 
Nobleſt of all Moral virturs. Andit is Corn:lius a Lapide, Reaſon can 
rell us, that having offend:d, ( withour fatisfation) we are lyable ro 

niſhment. It can (et us to ſearch for a Saviour, though it cannot find 
fins for us in his gracious Contrivances, and ſublime /mmenſfities: Even 


the Goſpel in its larger part is Moral F the Law is the Compendium 
2 (s 
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of Morality, and the Goſpel is the Compendium of the Law. Upon| 
loving God above all, and our Neighbour as our ſetves, hang all the Law : 
and the Goſpel. And this as the concreated Rule with Man, is that 
which the Apoſtle calls rhe Royal Law ; which if we fulfil, we do: 
well, 1 find in moſt Religions, ſome Tenents that are deſtrattive to; 
Humanity, though nor in the firſt ſanftion and frame of Religion ; yer. 
in time brought in by particular Profeſſors, who have lefr poſterity 
their diſciples. The very Series and Foundations of Religion, by ſuch 
as theſe have been diſpens'd with, under the pretence of publick Inte- 
reſt tro bring in particular Deſigns. But the true Chriſtian Religion | 
and the tru2 Morality dares not do a wrong, nor ſo much as plead neceſ- | 
fity, where, by ſuffering, it may be avoided. Even- in all Religions, | 
when they be cut out into Scefs, they run to diviſion, and deſtroy. Like 
little Rills from large Rivers, they ſuffer not the ſtones to reſt, bur 
rattle and make a noiſe with their thallowneſs, while the main Stream, 
by rcaſon of his deepneſs, is both {ſmooth and ſilent. Menthatare of 
depraved and harſh 4iſpc/itions, are apteſt ro become Searies; and 
when ſuch come once to be dipt in Religion, ( for to be well waſhed, 
cleanſerh ) they are uſually more virulent than any other ſort of men. 
If they had the grounds of Morality, even the goodneſs of Nature would 
make them ineppreſſve, and diQtate to them, that it were Nobley to | 
undergo a ſelf-denying or ſome Sufferance, than by Singularity and the ! 
Morofity of an eager ſpleen give a pwblick Diſturbance, perhaps to the | 
unhinging of the whole frame of Government. Certainly, howſoever | 
the pretext be Religion, and that miſleading Meteor, Liberty ; yer in 
the Violators of a juſt Authority, 'tis either an ill Nature, or a finifter | 
end, which draws them to perſiſt in't. If there were Charity, (without 
which all Religion 1s vain) no man would prefer a ſc/f-immunity, be- 
fore a general peace. Therefore let men be never lo ſpecious in the for- 
mal profeſſion and Verbalities of Religion, when I ſee them a things 
againſt Morality, and ſuch as arc deſtruttive ro Fluman Society ; 1 ſhall 
be content to call it Craft or Policy, but by no means Religion to be 
imitated. To circumvent men into Snares of either Life or Eſtate or 
Liberty ; to inſidiate and intrap the «nſuſpicious and well-meaning man ; 
to grow great and riſe by my Neighbouts fall, to which I have con- 
tributed ; to #»do a man for ating Honeſty and Conſcience; to delude 
the world by vows and promiſes; to alhfe Oaths and publick Mani- 
|fefto's; to be prodigal of the blood and lives of others ; to lift them 
out of the world for eds; to impropriate my {elf into that which is 
not 2:ine ; to pretend one thing, and at the contrary : Theſe and 
the like being againſt the Rules of Morality, let them carry what 
face they will, Religion may be the Paint, but never the Complexion 
of fuch A4tions. He that is not Morally Honeſt, whatſoeyer gloſs his 
Religion bears, he wears it but in Water-colours, which either a warm | 
breath or a wet ſtorm will melt away to blemiſh. Methinks I find the 
ſoundneſs of Heathens putting the bluſh upon the praftice of Chri- 
/tians, who ſtain their fxxcere profeſſion by the under-hand complications 
of fraud and collyſroy, How natural was it in the Romans to have 
their bloods riſe at Lucius Marcus ; for that by ſubriltics, wiles and 
craft he went about to facilitate his 7;&ories againſt the Macedonian 
Perſeus > When Meander of Samos flying to the Spartans from the 


Perfian 
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much he would give to Cl:omenes their Governor ; Cleomenes preſent- 
ly repairs to the Senate : And tells them, 7t would be well if they baniſht 


The name of Great had not been undeſervedly given to Alexander, 
for telling one that perſuaded him to take the Advantage of a dark 
night to fo upon his Enemy Darius : No, ſays he, 7 had rather repent 
my Fortun: than bluſh at my Viftory : And ina Chriſtian it deſerved a 
high applaaſe; Conrad: the firſt Emperor of Germany, who when Mifi- 
cus ( who perſiſted in his Father's Rebellion) not being able to de- 
fend himſelf againſt the Emperor's puiſſance fled ro Waldrricus Duke 
of Bohemia, and he aftcr promiſing protection and aſſiſtance (to work 
his own ends ) privately treated with the Emperor for delivering him 
into his hands. The Emperor's Heroic Heart, dildaining fo baſe a 
Treachery, or to gain an Enemy by Compliance with fo great unwor- 
thineſs, ſent word to Mificus, That he would do well either to ſubmit 
himſelf to him, or provide himſelf of a ſurer Santtuary ; for that his 
pretending friend would betray him. Doubtlecſs there is a moral Gal- 
lamry in Nature that will lead a man to any thing but poorneſs and 
IndireFion. And certainly, 'tis more ſafe to trult a poor good Na- 
tur'd Publican, than any tupercilious ahd high pretending Pharjſee. 
I ſhall ſurely much ſ«ſpe&? that Religion, which hath not got the 
maſtery of Pride, Intemperance, and Deceit. There is a genuine Cleay- 
neſs that looks braver than all the nick-nam'd ſtrong abilities of over- 
reaching. To be a Man anfwerable to David's Queries in his fif- 
teenth Pſalm ( which do all point ar our id with men.) In' 
the beginning it makes him dwell in God's Tabernacle, in the end it 
ſets him immoveabl; The Apoſtle ſeems to couple both t 
when he tells us; That fearing God and working Righteouſneſs, makes 
a Man acceptabl: in what Nation ſoever he be. ' The Immolation of 
Beaſts and the other coſtly Oblations in the Law were the FHigh:ft 
outward duties of Religion that we read of ; yer nevyer prized like 
the Intireneſs of an honeſt Heart, endeayouring in all things to bear 
a good Conſcience towards God and towards Men. If we believe S6- 
lomon, the Prophets, and the Apoſtles ; they will tell us, That to do 
Tuſtice and Judgment is more acceptable than ſacrifice. *Tis Charity and 
wnſpottedneſs that is the pure and wndefiled Religion. And indeed 
God hath no »ec:4 of our Service, were it not for our own avail, Bur 
man hath. And purſuant to this, there are ſox Commandments re- 
lating to Man, and but four to God : Yet indeed becauſe they can- 
not be divid:d they all make up one Law. The World c ed of 
two ſorts of People, Jews and Gentiles. The tru: worſhip of the Deity 
was diſcovered but to oz. Bur the Moral Law relating ro man was 
Nataralhy impoſed on both : and when both parties confirm it, why 
ſhould any aecyry it ? I rake that to be good Divinity, though I have 
it from the Roman Perfrus, |. 2. ad fin. 

Ouin demus id Superis, de magna quod dare lance 

Non poſfit magni Meſſale lippa propage : 

Compoſitum Jus, Faſq; Animi, ſanttoſq; reteſſus 
Mentis, & incottum generoſo pettus honeſto. 


| Perfian Forces, declared what Wealth he had brought along, and how 


their Samian Surf, leſt he might perſuade ſome Spartan to be wicked: 


| 
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Let's give God, what Meſſalla's blear ey'd Race, 
Cannot in their hugh incenſe-Charger place, 
Reſolved Right ; Pure thoughts ; A mind rais'd high ; 
A ſoul ingrain'd with Noble Honeſty. 


IV. 
Of Truth and Lymg. 


Find to him thart the talc is told, B-lief only makes the difference, 
| betwixt the 7ruth, and Lyes. For a Lye believed is true ; and 
Truth uncredited, a Lye. Bur certainly, there reſts much in the ZZearers 
Fudgment, as well as in the 7eller's Falſhood, It muſt be a probable Lye, | 
that makes the Judicious, Credulous ; and the Relator roo, mult be 
of ſome Reputation : otherwiſe, ſtrange ſtories derect ſome deformity 
in the ind. And in thar, (as in certain natural proterviries in the 
body ) they are ſeldom taking, bur often beget a diſlike. They may a| 
lictle flouriſh a man's Invention : but they much more doubrleſs will 
cry down his Judgment, and diſcover a mind that floats and is wnha- 
lanced. There is a generation of men, whole wnweighed cuſtom makes 
them clack. out any thing their heedleſs fancy ſprings ; that are ſo ha- 
bited in falſhood, that they can owt-lye an Almanack, or, which is more, 
a Chancery Bill ; and though they ought to have good memories, yer 
they le ſo often, that they do ar laſt, not remember that they Hye ar all, 
That beſides creating ar 4 ſcenes of their own ; they cannot relate 
any thing cleer, and candidly : but either they muſt augment, or dimi- 
niſþ They falfify ſo lon the Science of Arithmetick, that by their 44- 
dition, and Subtradtion, > I quite deſtroy the noble Rule of Fellow- 
ſhip. Like Sampſon's Foxes, with their Fire-brands, they leave a flame 
in every field they paſs through. Falſhood, like duſt caſt in the eyes | 
of Fuſtice, keeps her from: ſecing Truth. It often creeps even to the 
Bay at Trilunals ; and there perverteth Judgment. A ſevere penalty 
were well inflifed, where the Advocate ſhould dare to obtrude an «n- 
truth, How can that Judge walk right, that is bemiſted in his way 2 
We can never come at their peace or juſtice, if we be not lighted 
through the dark by 7ruth; and Peace never abides long in any Re-! 
gion where 7ruth is made an Exile. Certainly a Lyar though never ſo 
plauſitle, is but a d-fedtive of the preſent tenſe ; being once diſcovered, 
he is look t at, not only as incon/iderate, but dangerous. He is a Monſter 
in Nature : for his Heart and 7 ongue, arc Incongruous, and diſſentive ; | 
As if upon a humane body the head of a Dog were {et on. The hearr 
is much «zparified,which bubbles up ſuch frothy Yanities. And beſides 
he that often les in diſcourſe, when he needs not, will be ſure to do it 
ever when he needs. So his /ntereſt being only inward to himſelf all 
that is without him is not ſet by. And doubtleſs Humanity hath nota 
worſe Companion, than he that fingularly loves himſelf. Think not to 
live long in peace if thou comverſeſt.with a lying man. Nor canſt thou 
think to live long in Reputation : You can neither freely relate any 
thing after him, nor pals a right judgment upon any thing he ſpeaks. 
If you believe him, you are deceived: If you do not belieye him, he 
takes it as an affront. The way is cither to paſs him by, as not minded ; 


or 
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or check him a little obliquely in his own way. As when one told C 

Galba, he had bought Lampry in Sicil five-foot-long. He anſwered 44 . 
him ; That was no wordey, for there they were fo long that the Fiſher- 
men uſed them for Ropes : A Lyar is the Ball of Contention that can 
ſet even Godaeſſes together by the ears. 

I could ſooner pardon ſome Crimes that are capital, than this Wild- 
fire in the 70ngue ; that whips, and ſcorches whereſoever ir lights. 
It ſhows ſo much S/phur in the mind of the Relator, that you will 
eaſily conclude, it is the breath of ZZell. I wonder not that the 7-- 
(rover blood does boyl ſo high at having the Lye given. For ſurely, a 

yar is both a Coward and a 7rayter. He fears the face of man, and 
therefore ſneaks behind the littleneſs of a Lye to hide himſelf. A 
Traitor he is, for God having ſet him ro defend his 77uth, he baſely de- 
ſerts the hold, and runs to his enemies Colours. He dares not keep the 
Poſt he is aſſigned to, by owning of his 77th. Bur like a Coyney ( pre- 
| tending Gold ) he amps the great King's Image, Truth, upon Copper, 
and courſe Al/ay, What is that Man good for, that cannot be truſted in 
{ his own voluntary Relations? One would break that Dyal into Atoms, 
whoſe falſe lines only ſerve but to miſlead. Whoſeevery ſtealing Mi- 
| awte attempts to ſhame the Sun. Speech is the Commerce of the World, 
1and Words are the Cement of Society, What have we to reſt upon in 

this world, but the Profeſſions and Declarations that men ſerioully and 
ſolemnly offer 2 When any of theſe fail, a Ligament of the World is 
broke : and whatever this upheld as a, foundation, falls. Truth is the 
good man's Miſtreſs, whoſe Beauty he dares juftife, againſt all the fu- 
rious 7:ltings of her wandring enemies ; 'tis the Backler under which 
he lies ſecurely covered, from all the ſtrokes of Adverſaries. It isindeed 
a Deity; for God himſelf is Truth; and never meant to make the 
Heart and Tofgne disjuntives. Yet becauſe Man is vanity, and a lye, 
we ought to weizh whar we hear. He hath an cafie faith that withour 
Confideration believeth all that is told. Thar fb will fon be catch, 
that will be 2;bling at every caſt-in-bait to ſwallow it. But for him 
whoſe weakneſs hath abandon'd him into a Lyar ; I look upon him as 
the dregs of mankind. A Protens in converſation, vizarded and in dif- 

iſe : Asa thing that hath bankropted himſelf in Zumanity, that is to 

be contemned, and as a counterfeit to be nail'd upon a pef thar he ma 
deceiveno more. If there be tr#th of Tongue, I may hold a trafick wi 
men of all other vices: but take away that, and I tread upon a bog, 
and quick-ſands ; and, like the Prophet 7ſaiah's Idolater, Chap. xliv. 2.2. 
whenl expe deliverance as from a God, 7 carry 4 lye in my hand. 

Though I ſpeak not always all thar is ruth, yet would | never ſpeak 
any thing Gall... A Man may be over-born and kill'd : bur 7rath is 
a thing Immortal ; and going our of the world with him, gooer him 

even under the Axes ſtroke. I would not value life to dearly, 
as to purchaſe it with the poorneſs of a lye. And we ought to take © 
diſcourſe from others, as we uſe ro chuſe ſome fruits, not by their | 
out-{ide, but by their weight, and poizing them. 
Nec cito credideris : Duantum cito credere Ledat, 
Exemplum wobis, non leve, Procris erit. 
Believe not raſhly : Harm from thence thar flows; 
Dear Procris Fate in fad example ſhows. 
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V. 
Of Preparing againſt Death. 


HE life of man is the [nc:ſ[able walk of time; wherein every 
FT moment is a ſtep and pace to Death. Evzn our growing LO per- 
feftion, is a progreſs to decay. Every thought we have, isa ſand run- 
ning out of the glaſs of life. Every letter that I now write is {ome- 
thing cut off from the meaſure of my being here. | 

But ſince no man can be happy, in the life that is affrighted with the 
fear of dying; it ought to be our principal care, cither to put off 
Death; or, overcome the fear of it. Elſe, while we have fe, we ſhall 
not exjoy it: but daily with the fear of 4ying, dye. To put off Death, 
isnotin Mantodo. Fixt Fate ( wichout him ) dooms him once to dye. 
The Decree is paſt, avd no Appeal is left. To avoid Death totally 
therefore, 'tis in vain, to try : We may ſometime courr him into a for- 
bearance: But the whole world's wealth is a &ribe roo ſmall to win him 
to acquittance, yet the fear of Death is not Invincible. It is a Giant 
to the weak, but a Pigmy to the well-reſolved. We may maſter thar, 
and then though we cannot totally ovecome Death, we may contemn 
him ; or, ſo brave him, as to make him ſmile, not frown upon us. Ir is 
therefore fir, we take heed of ſuch. things as are like Multiplying-glaſſes, 
and ſhew fears either more numerous, or bigger, farthan they are. Such 
are Inexpettation, Unacquaintance, want of Preparation. 

Inexpettation. The ſuddain blow aftoniſbes : but foreſeen, is either 
warded, or avoided. A furpriſealone is torture. In it, I have nor time to 
think, till the time of thinking be too late. "Tisfalling from a precipice 
inthedark. A manisat the botrom,, before he knows he is from the top. 
The ſoul is over-whelm'd with horror, which is infinitely backer by 
its not being look'd for. Belſhazzar's knees had never bear each other, 
if he had expeRted the hand to appear. When Accidents like Thieves, 
unthought on, ſet upon us; the conſternation gives the deeper wound. 
It is worſe for the time than hanging ; for it choaks the ſpirits, as to 
help ; bur lets them live, to cruciate and vex without remedy. Like 
Spirits in the night, they flaſh ZZ-[i-fire into our face, and drive us from 


that time to reſt, withour exped/ing ought that ſhould af7i2ht us, 
Unacquaintance. Familiarity takes away fear ; when matters not- 
uſual prove ndutions to terror. The firit rime the Fox ſaw the Lien, 
he feared him as death ; the ſecond, he feared him, bur not ſo much; 
thethird time, he grew more bold, and paſſed by him without quakizz. 
The praQtis'd Seaman {miles at ſtorms, that others dares not look on. A 
Lion 1s not frightful tohis Keeper ; and Maſtiffs are not fierce, but when 
they meet with fravgers. Every report of a Musket ftartles the new- 
come Souldier : but ranging through the fary of rwo or three Battels, he 
then can fearleſs ſtand a breach,and dares undaunted look Death in the face. 
Laſtly, Want of Preparation, Muſt not he be over-come, that, un- 
arm d, meets his weapon dEnemy? Ged, that by his Providence, is akin 
to wiſe men, and ſo does uſually protect the prudent, is not obliged 
to preſerve the foe!. He that does firſt abandon himſelf, by his own 


our wits and hopes: And our terrors arc the more, b2cauſe we dedicate | 


| 


þ 


| 


example teaches others to do ſo too. When I am prepared for the 
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and yield. Even premeditation alone, is a piece of d:fence. Negligence 
not only invites the Foe, but leaves open all our Ports, and Avenues for 
him to enter at. The rom is not much between not meeting an 
evil, and being prepar'd for't. -* | 
\ Left, then, I make my death ſeem more terrible tro me,” than indeed 
it is,'T will-firſt daily expect it.” I were madneſs, to think, I ſhould 
never arrive at that, to which I am every minute going. If an Enemy, 
that 1 cannot r-//?, ſhall threaten that within ſuch a ſpace, he will af- 
ſault and plund:r me, but will not tell me the preciſe time; ſhall I not 
every hour look for him; it was Plato's opinion, that the wiſe man's /ife, 
was the meditation of death. And to expec7'it, is to give the blow a meet- 
ing, and break the ſtroke : Not to expett it, is a ffupidity; ſince the 
world hath nothing that is like a Reprieve. The Philoſopher will tell us, 
as well as the Divinz; that, Omne Flumanum Genus, quodeunq; et, quod- 
cung; erit, morti damnatium eſt: © All Humanity that either , or ſhall be,} 
onceſhall dye. And ſurely then, he's bur dead already, that does not 
look for death. '- A Glaſs though it be brittle, (if ſafely kept) may laſt 
long. Bur Man preſerv'd declines. . His Childhood, Touth, Virility, and 
Age, they are but {everal fages-poſting him to death. He may flouriſh 
till about fifty, and may quay ay before: But after that, he languiſhes 
like an Ofober. Fl, till at laſthe'weakly withers to his grave. 
Secondly, I will 2row to'be acquainted: with it, by conſidering what 
it And. certainly, well oof into; -heiis rather lovely, than a: Mon- 
fter : Tis Fancy gives him thoſe hideous ſhapes we think him in. Ir is 
a ſoft and cafie Nothing ; the ceſſation of Life's funttions, Attion's ab 
ſcence, and Nature's ſmooth Fepoſe. Certainly, it is more to aye, than 
to be born, We'felt no pain coming into the world; nor ſhall we in 
the a7 of leaving it. Though in the firſt, one would believe there 
were more of trouble than in the /atter. For we cry coming into the 
world, but quietly and calmly leave it. When Socrates, was adviſed by 
his friends, that if not for his own ſake, yet for that of his chi/drex and 
waintans; he would have a care to preſerye himſelf from death : 
H. reſently tells them ; 7hat as for his children, God that gave them, 
would have a care of them : and for his friends, ( if he dyed) h ſhould in 
the other world find the like, or better : and thoſe that here he left, would 
but a very little while ſlay from him. What is there that in Death is 
terrible, more than our unwillingneſs to dye 2 Why ſhould I be angry, 
when my Prince repeals my baniſhment, and admits me home to my | 
Country, Heaven? Whenthe Soul, ( like a Swallow, flipt downa Chimney ) 
beat up and down in reſtleſs wart and danger ; Death is the opened 


'Tis Natures play-day, that delivers man from the thraldom of the world's 
School to the freedom of his Father's family. The Philoſopher will tell 
us.(take it which way you will) whether rhe Soul periſhes, or be tran- 
ſlared, rhere iseither noz//, or much good, in Death. But when we know 


what ſhould affright us 2 unleſs we fear to be happy. When my Death 
approaches, I am growing to Immortality, commencing Door, and 
beginning to underſtand all thoſe crabbed Criticiſms that puzzle here 


Caſement that gives her reſt and liberty from penury, fears, and ſnares. 


the Soul is mmortal, and purchaſed to be a Yeſſel of everlaſting Honor, | _ 


Mortality. It frees the from the ſcorns of life, the malice and the blows 
nn 


of| 


worlt, the worſt cannot diſmay me ; bur anprepared; I muſt lye down| Cenr. if 
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Cen. Il. | of Fate, and puts mein a condition to become /mvulzerable, It mounts 
| me up beyond the wiles and reaches of this unworthy world, I lays. 
me in the rank with X#ings, and lifts me up to Deity. 
| Laſtly, [ will endeavour to be prepared. Neither ſurpriſe, nor frange- 
| | neſs can hurt me, if I be ready for both. He defeats the Tyrant of 
his feaſt, that is ſo prepar'd as not to ſhrink at torment, The way to 
dye undauntedly, is to do that before, which we ought to do, when 
dying. He that always waits upon God, is ready whenſoever he calls. 
I will labor to ſet my 4rcoumts even, and endeayour to find God ſuch 
to me in my {fe, as I would in death he ſhould appear. If I cannor 
put off Humenity wholly, let me put off as mauch as I ca»; and that; 
which I muſt weay, let me but looſely carry. When the Afﬀettions are! 
glewed to the world, Death makes not a Djſſelution, but a Frattion ;; 
and not only ſeparates the ſoul, but tears is away. So the pain and the, 
| hazard is more. He is a happy man that lives {o, as Death ar all times 
may find ac leiſure to dye. And if we.conſider, that we are always in 
God's hand ; that our Leaſe is but during pleaſure, and that we are nece(-| 
ſitated once to dye: As we ſhall appear 7x/idels, not to truſt a Deiy,! 
ſo we mult be fools, ro fruggle where we can neither conquer, nor 
| defend. What do we do lzving, if we be afraid of travelling that bigh-| 
way which hath becn pas'd through by all that have 1;v/d, and muſt 
be by all that ſhall ;ve2 We pray, undre(s, and prepare for ſleep, 
that is not one night long ; and we do leſs for Death, in whoſe 
arms we muſt reſt priſoners, till the Angel with his Trumpet ſummons 
him forth to refige ws 2 This will not make /ife more trowb/:[ome, but 
more comfortable. He may ploy that hath done his 7ak. No Steward 
need fear a ju# Lord, when his arcouwmts are even and always ready 
drawn 7 If I get the Son and Heir to be mine, the Father will never 
hold off. Thus living, I may dye at avy tim, and be afraid at no time ; 
who dyzs Death over every day, if he does not kill death outright : at leaſt 
he makes him tame with watching hyn. 
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VL. 
Azainft Extreme Longings. 


Ei Longings in a Chriſtian ( for the things of this world) 1 
ſeldom ſee ſucceed well: Surely, God means {ſo ro temper his, as 
he would not have them violent in the ſearch of a temporal bleſſing : or, 
elſe he knows our frailty ſuch, as we ſhould be more taken with the 
fruition of a benefit, than the Author. Proſperities are ſtrong pleaders 
for fn : bur troubles are the ſecret Tutors of goodn:f. How many 
'Fould have been oft, if they might have bur found the enjoyment of 
| their own defires > The too earneſt purſuit of remporals, is a kind of 
mental Tdolatry, wherein we prize our-defires beyond our duty ; and; 
negleting our ſubmiſſion to a Providence we overwvalus our own 
frail ends, and ſet them up as another kind of Deity. So we ſometimes | 
| haye our wiſhes, but with ſuch ſuccels, as Pyrrhus had in his Wars : who 
| in two Battels againſt the Romans, gain'd his vifories with ſo great 
| /off, that hetold his applauding friends, One vi&ory more would ab- 
| ſolurely «nd him.  Agrippina's, Occidat modo Imperet, proved a pro» f 
| pheſie | 
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|children or we dye; we expoſe our ſelves ro be our ſervants drudzes, 
jand on our knees, and in our beſoms, nurſe up their illegitiniate Wis, 
{We lay our ſelyes open to unlawful pradFices, for obtaining what we 
covet ; and, like teeming women, we miſcarry if we fail of what we long 
for. Death had not flown in among the Spdls, if /ſrael had not been 
too much impetuens after them. Let him that ears too greedily, bewarc 
he does not ſurfeir. I have known a Falci# upon her down, come 


pheſie of her own deſtruction. When it comes to that, we muſt have! 


( miſſing her quarry) fir her ſelf the Falconers pole. Our ſenſes 
are not cl:ar when they are born th in a hurry. Who rides upon 
ſpeed, ſees matrer bur in pf; his eye is ſo ſuddainly ſactcht from thie 
objetF, that he neither knows whither he goes, nor what he /eaves, When 
we are —_— what we d:fire, we become like children, fro- 
werd, and crying, till we pull che rodupon us. 'Tis but blind and beſtial 
PACT what we affet. Likea ſhip in a form, when 
our Axchor ( Moderation) is gone, we float before the raging winds. 
[When we proceed calmly, we haye time to look about us, and may 
| walk ſecure : Bur prickt on fercely, we bairrour own ſharp hook, and 
put our ſelves into a poſture of being deceived. 
Aviſqui trepidus paver, vel optat, 

od won % ftabils, fulg; jurt ; 
eeit clypeum, lock; motus, 


Quirs his defence. He'looſely ſits, | 
And his own chain, to draw him, hnzts. L 

Is the judgment of the grave Boetius. * When God commands ſobriety 
and patience ſhall Max preſume-ro ſhew himſelf I 2 He thar 
makes haſte to be rich, not be withour ſin. So, . > thing 
we aim at, be good init ſelf; yet who can tell, whether ic be good 
to Us? St. Auguſtin will tell us, That he which prays for the things of 
chis /ife, is omtimes graci heard, and okengraciouly refuſed. The 
Phyficlan, better than the fict, knows what his health. He that 
is not heard ro his ſexſe; is often'ts his ſafery. Undiſtrattedly toule the 
weans is good; bur to' give up our ſelves to paſſion, is #ndoing. It the 
thing 1 rover, 'be good, 1 cannot truſt ir into better hands than Provi- 
dence and Induſtry. Buthe that is violent iri his queſt, rakes himſelf from 
thoſe ProtetFions ; and rowls upon his own vain fancy. That which 
the wiſe man of Anger, may hold of all other Paſſions, they reſt 
in the boſom of Fools. What, ſhall the faculties of the Noble Soul, 
made to —_— Fleaven, and the Sacred Deity, ſtoop fo low, as 
2 flaps etvding File. -S00rs; thee is che Kighalt Plane, ihe 
an or | tes. Saturn, that 13 , ist 
ſloweſt in his motion. Sure he, that in a brave ſerexity can bear up him- 
(elf from a ſlave to himſelf; rhar can be content ſometimes, to. 
take the Cloud for his guide, as well as the fre 5 that looks upon what 
he would have, witha quietneſs in his «ppetition; thar can calmly wiſh, 


up with zemperal and terreſtrial vanities > 'Tis like | 


and was? - It is he, that may be written Man. If I-can, I will never | 


| extremely cover. When'T dote upon any thing here below, like a ſou!- 
dier, 1 break my rat, ahd if 1 reoſtntly not aved in again, by my 
, <= —— A 3 Commander, 
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Commander, Reaſon; T1 am in the way of being either ki} 4, or pri- 
ſoner. Beſides, 'tis ſo like either the weakneff of a Woman, or the rude- 
nf of a Clown, that indeed, I thereby proclaim to all men, that I 
want both ſtrength, and breeding. 


Ad_ 


VII. 
* Of Proger. 


T is not an eaſie matter for men of inferior rank, to get acceſs or 
] freedom of conference with one that is an Earthly Prince. Admil- 
ſion to all, would weigh him down to a ſlave. He cannot be a Center 
large enough to receive all the /ines that come from the valt Circumfe- 
rence. But had he an Ear for all, he could nor have wherewith to grant 
and ſatisfie all, Nor were men ſure to ſþeed, altho' they were admitted. 
He that to all ſhould grant whar is asked, would quickly leave him- 


| (elf nothing ar all ro grant : he might p—_ inrich jome others; 


but he ſhould be ſure ro:7mpoveriſh himſelf How great then is the 
freedom and the Prerogative of the devout Chriſtian, who hath a reve- 
rence and an —_ to the greatneſs and the goodneſs of his God ? 
Though he often lives here in a ſlight efezem among men, yet by his 
prayers and the ardent effuſion of his groans and wiſhes he can freely 
confer with the Xing of Feaven. Prayer penetrates through all the 
Clouds and Spheres. It makes a man a kind of Intimate with God, and 
by a towring flame, mounts him to the boſom of the great Creator ; 
who not only hears his /ztreaties, burdelights in his requeſts ; invites 
him to come, and promiſes a pleaſing or happy return; which he 
ſhews in fulfilling his defrres, or better - fitter for him. In reſpec of 
whom the greateſt Monarch is more mean than the baſeſt Yaſſal, in re- 
4 of the moſt mighty and moſt puiſiant Emperor. Mandoes not near 
{o much exceed the worſt of Creatures, as God above doth him. What if 
[ be not known to the Nimrods of the world, the Pharoabs and the 
Ptelomies of this Agypt : I can ſpeak to ZZim, to whom they all as well 
as I muſt bow. My admiſton is as caſie as theirs, and by my humble 
Prayers ( unleſs my own offences hinder ) I never am debarr'd acceſs. 
'Tis the Colloguy that continues the friend(hip *rwixt God and Man We 
ſee thoſe thar are daily attendant upon great Perſons, by the benefit of 
their acceſs and conference, have a' greater prevalency with them, than 
thoſe perhaps of greater parts, that live as rangers to them. And we | 
cannot think, bur he which prays often, by that means comes ac-| 
quainted with God: If rhe Nobleneſs of Mar be ſuch,. that he will 
be more ojvil, and tenderer to him, that is obſequious and reſpettive to 
him, by continued addreſſes, and expreſſing his ſole dependence ro be upon 
him; than he will ro one that /ooks nor after him : Surely, God will 
much more take notice of him, that by aſiduous and - frequent applica- 
tions makes himſelf familiar with his Deity. It would incourage one 
in Prayer, to read what St. Auguſtin hath Metaphorically enough de- 
livered us, Oratio Denm ungit, ſed Lacryma compungit ; hac lenit, ill 
cogit : Prayer anoints God: but Weeping pierceth #7im: that appeaſeth, 
this compels Him. However, it is ſo Eſſential a, part of Religion, that 1 
think I am not amils, if I ſay, There can be none without it : We read 


nor 
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not of any Religion, the Thief had, belides his Prayzr on the Criſs : 
Yet we ſee, by the m2rcy of our Saviour, it preſently convey'd him 
from a bad life to Paradiſe. And ſurely, Man of all other creatures, 
would be the moſt miſ:rable without ir. When he is ſhut up in Priſon; 
when he is in any- accidental danger; when he hath faln irito 4iſþlca- 
ſare, by his, effence and diſobedience ; where is his friend, where his 
ſupport, where his/r-conciler, if this be wanting 2 T had rather be de- 
prived of all the ſolaces of this /ife ; yea, and the Ordinances that tend 
to a better, than to be debarr'd of recourſe to my God by Pray:r. Next 
to Chriſt; it is Man's Mediator, to re-inſtate him in the favour of an 
offended Deity. -'*Tis the Moſes that opens the Rock, and brings Iſrael 

ood in the Wildern:ſs. *Tis the Sun, that gives Feremy liek in the 
Dyngeon. It puts a mwzz/e on the Liow's jaws, that elſe would tear a 
Daniel. *Tis the Anzel, that walking with the Children in the furnace, 
keeps them from ſo much as fngeing inthe mid(t of fierceſt flames. It 
attaquzs the Sun's (wift fteeds ; and like a Sentinel, commands them 
ſtand, in the ſpeed of their full career. With reverence be it ſpoken, 
'tis a kind of Charm caſt upon the Almighty, ſo powerful, that it prevails 
upon Omnipotency, and makes God that we ſue unto, to become a ſutor 
yunto us ; Let me alone ( as if he were held ) was begg'd of Moſes, when 
Moſes importuned him. —_—_— becauſe God ſaw it fo abſolutely 
neceſſary for his children, He would not leave it in the power of Man 
ro take it from them. Rome's Empire, in all her ten Paſoanions could 
not take this from Chriſtians. This they could make uſe of in the dart 
without a 7Tongee, and in the midſt of all their Enemies, while theit 
Tormentors (ſtood and watcht them. Load a man with chains, let him 
lye upon the rack or Grid-irons, leave him bur a live heart, and Prayer 
ll dwell there out of the 7yrant's reach, and comfort him. And 
doubtleſs then ir ſpeaks God's heavieſt Judgment, when men are ſeared 
| up by a ſpirit that cannot pray. Who can apprehend any thing more 
miſerable than a Judas or a Spirs, both ſhut up from Prayer 2 It de- 
[otives the Soul of hope; and then is Deſpair let in, with that /mmor- 
tal worm, the terrors of eternal guilt, He gives up himſelf to perdition 
char negledsto give himſelf to Prayer. Man was neyer fo great /nd:- 
| pendent, bur every minute he mult need his God. And if he makes him- 
{elf a ſtranger, can he expect to be heard as a Friend? Other ſacrifices 
of the Law have ſometimes met with a check ; but this from a ſincere 
heart is an offering that is ever pleaſing : and importunity does not give 
{ offence. 1t it prevail'd upon the #»juſt Judge, will not the moſt righreous 
God be gaind upon And indeed, what 1s it can ſend us away empty, 
but our own y For if it carry us not fafely through all rhe roads of 
danger, the fault is in our ſelves nor it, like a faithful Companion when 
friends, wealth, health, honor, and life, is leaving us, thi holds us by 
the hand and leads us to over-look the ſhades of Death. When ſpeech is 
gone, it lifts, up hands and eyes; and inſtead of Language groans. 
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VIII. 
The Vertuous Man is a Wonder. 


F it were true when David lived, There s none that doth good, no not 
one; How can it be leſs in theſe times, when the long Series of 
Pradtice, hath hrightned, and habituated Man in vice, beyond thar of 
paſſed ages * The Virtwous man therefore doubtlels muſt be a Wonder. 
That Fire is of an unuſual compoſure, thar is made to burs in Watey : 
And ſo muſt his Temper be, that can hold his Heat and Brightnef, com- 
paſſed with Corruptions waves, and courted by thole temptations | 
every Where, that ( like the ambient air ) encircles him. Thar I ſee 
men wicked, it is no marvel at all. Bate a man Education, and 'tis Na- 
tural for him tobe ſo. Felly is bound up with rhe life of a child. And 
ſince Vice is a Declination, (urely Man is born to il, as heavy thin 
ſink downward. And then how much eaſier is it falling 4ows the Hill, 
than climbing it > When the handſome currezan Theodata, vaunted to 
Socrates, how much ſhe was to be efteem'd before him; becauſe ſhe 
could gain many proſelytes from him, but he none at all from her : He 
reply'd, it was no wonder ; for the led men down the cafe and d:ſcend- 
ing road of Vice, while he compell'd them to the thorny and aſcentive | 
th of Virtue. They that are tyded down the ſtream of /ooſeneſs, 
cn much the advantage of thoſe rhat follow goodneſs. Virtue dwells 
at the head of the River; to which we cannor ger but by rowing againſt 
the Current. Beſides thoſe inclinations that iway the foul ro il, rhe | 
way is broader, and more ſ{trewed with gilded _ He that 
walks through a /arge field, hath only a »arrow path ro guide him right 
in the way. But on either fide what a wide room hath he to waxder 
in? What Latitude can bound a profane Wit, or a laſcivious Fancy ? 
The .looſe tongue lers fly at all, while the ſober David ſers a Watch at | 
his /jps, and examins all his Language e'er it paſſes. Every Virtue hath 
two vices, that cloſe her upin curious limits : and if ſhe ſwerve, though | 
never {© little, ſhe ſuddainly feps into Error. Life is a paſſage 'twixr 
Scylla and Charybds, miſſing the Chanel, our Bark is preſently ſucker 
into ſhip-wrack : Religion hath Superſtition, and Profaneneſs. Fortitude 
hath Fear, and Raſhneſs : Liberality, Avarice, and Prodigality : Juſtice, 
Riger, and Partiality; and fo the like in others; which have made 
{ome to define Yiztwe ro be nothing elſe but a mean between two ex- | 
tremes. Thetruth is, the track of Virtue is a nice way, 'tis walkin 
upon an edge, . And were there not a ftar within that guides a 
ſhoots its rays of comfort; Nature would hardly rake the pains to be 
virtuous, Vertue is a War wherein a man mult be perpetual ſentinel. 'Tis 
an Obelisk that requires many Trophies to. the eredt;xg it ; and, heagh 
founded in the Earth ( man, ) his ſpire does reach to Fleeven, Like 
the Palm-trce though. it hath pleaſant fruit, it is hard to come by, for 
the fem is not eaſie to climb. Vir bonus, cith nec fieri, nec intelli i poteſt : 
nam ille, alter fortaſſe tanquam Phenix, anno quingenteſimo 4 A 
good man is neither quickly made, nor eaſily underſtood : for likethe 
Phenix, he by accident is born, but one in 500 years. And this was 
Seneca's opinion. To which not unſuitable, is that of Auſonivs, 
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Juaex ipſe ſui, totwn {e explorat 4d WWD w440 LF. 

Offenſus pravis, dat palman & premis redtis, oc. _—— 

Vir tonus & ſapiens, qualem wigs repperit wilews 

Milli! us © mwl1s bominun, conjultus Apollo. Eidyl, 16. de viro hone. | 

Who's his own Fudge himielf doth all Indice, cc, 

Who hatesthe ad, rewards good, crowns the right, &e. 

Mong(t many thouſords, learn'd Apolle can, 

Thus wiſe and good, ſcarce find one {ingle magn. | 

And indecd Virtue hathahis in it, Is is a fbjp thas rides among the 

Rocks ; is exerciſed in Sufferings, and in Difficuttics, It is a Sceve's 
ſhield, throng'd with the grroms of the Exemy. Who had known of 
Mains Seevels, if bis heart's Reſolution had not left bis hand jnſex/ible of 
PSames ? Where had been the memory of our if their Pages! 
perlecutors had not giveathem the glory of cheit 7ormenys 2. 

Non ad Aſtra mollis © terre via. 

Imperia dura tolle, quid Yirtss erit ? 

From Eanth to Heaven, the Way nor ſoft, nor ſmooth —— 

In ca/te things, brave Virtue hath no place. 
Like mid-June (wine, we can quickly rowl and aumble us inthe mice 
of Vice : but co be a Virtwous man, is toil and expugnation, tis win- 
aing of a City by inches ; for we muſt mot only make good our own 
ground, but we mult 74pe/ our Encraies, who will aſſavit us, ever from 
every room we pals by. if in /ice there be a Gra(/#tion, 
there owt be un virtue a perpetual /ogrlance ; 2nd- tis not enough to 
be incellant, bur it mult be wniverial. Ina RBairel we fight not bur in 
complete Armor. Virtue is a Catephre# ; for in vain we arm one 
Limb, while che other is wathour a defence. '1 baye known a man ſlain 
is bis eyc, while ( all clic armed ) he hath bur -peered at his Enemy. 
'Tis the good man is the World's miracle; beiis not only Natpre's mi- 
ficeſs, but Art's mwaſter-piece, and Heaven's mirror. To be \oaked in| 
Vice isto grow bur after our breed. . Bur the gaod man 1 will worthily 
magnifie ; he is beyond the Mauſoleum or Fphefran Temple. To be an 
Honrft man is to be more than Nature meant bim. His bieth is as 
rare as the change of Religion, but in cerrain few periods of time. Like 
the only true Philoſopher's fone, he can unalchimyche Allay of life, and | 
by a certain celeſtial ſwperfetation, turn all the braſs ofthis world into 
Gojd. He it is that can carry on his Bark againſt all the Reffiing winds, 
that can make the thorny way picaſant, and uni incum- | 
braxces of the Earth. A wiſe a virtuous man, though'he'be in milery, 
he is bur like a black Lanthornin the night, he may 1cem dull and dark 
to thole that are abour him, but wirhin he is full of Light and Bright- 
neſs, and when he liſts ro open rhe door, he can ſbew ze. 
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IX. 
| Of Penial Sims. 
| MAJ fin is there which we may accornt or Hi## or venial, un- 


leſs comparatively 2 1f we logk at the Majefftyoffended; thar 
is irfinite. If we look at the ——— at would be in- 
ow 


ite. And then as to the very Entity of fin ; can there - a 
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leſs in infinites ? Since every infinite muſt needs run out beyond the line 
of Degrees. What rherefore doth aggravate or diminiſh fin, ariſes out 
of circumſtance; the very firſt original of fin being equally in all pri- 
vation: © In the main; I find there are but two opinions of {4 - One 
concludes, every fn Mortal ; the other holds, ſome to be but Yenial: 
The firſt cries up God's Juſtice, the other may let in his Mercy. The 
reformed way ( as ſin) {ays,' Every fin in it ſelf is Mortal; fo that 
every thought we think, every ation we commit, either is no fi» ; 
or elſ'is fuch as without a Saviour ſinks us into Hell for eyer : there 
to be Tormented to Eternity. ' 
The Churchof Rome is not ſo-highly ſevere. Some ns they can al- 
low to be but Yemial; Auch as +blige not man to the Punifhments of Erer- 
nal death': which/indeed is a Life endleſs, in endleſs torment. Bur yet 
they allow them to be ſuch as deſerve Puniſhment, although ſuch as are| 
eaſily pardonable : remiſſible of courſe, or expiable by an'cafie penitence, 
and three ways they tell us they become wenial. | 
Firſt, is that which is Yenial in irs kind : As an /dle Word. 
Secondly, Sin may become Yenial by event: Asa-mortal fin by true 
Repentance may' become Yenial. -- | | Al 
Thirdly, a fn may be venial either by Infirmity or Ionorance, when 
choſe (they layI*thatare done our of either of theſe, neicher need a 
Saviour's paſſion to ſatisfie for then; nor oblige man in himſelf ro be bownd 
to a perpetuity of puniſhment :\burby a ſhort penitence or a little [rngeing 
in a Purgatory-firt,they ſhall vapyy away as things that never were done. 
[ intend not hereto-diſpute the Zruth of either of theſe opinions.” I be- 
lieve if we take /# either way, we'ſhall quickly find enough that (both 
out of duty and'pradence) may fright us from committing it : If all be 
mor1al, we need no'more; all Arguments are leſs than that, to which | 
nothing more can be added::- if the puniſhment be eternal, whatever is | 
ſaid more, is leſs, But take fin in the milder-fenſe, and ſhould we grant | 
it venial ; yet certainly" there-.is cauſe enough to beware: for albeir 

| ſome have made fo ſlender account of fins that are Yenial, as torank 
chem but with /fran% and trifles, eaſily committed and as cafily wiped off : 
Blots with the ſame breath made and expunged. Yea the Noble St. Au- 
guſtin (Sermon. de ſanttis 41."& in ſententiis cap. 46.) informs us, Non 
Juſt itiam impedire nec animam occidere venialia Peceata ; that wenial fins, 
neither hinder Juſtice, nor deſtroy the Soul. Yer I find divers that upon 
deliberation have ſigned them with ſo black a brand, that every wiſe 
Chriſtian will think- them Rocks as dangerous as thoſe thar ſplir the 
ſhip, and periſh all the fraight. A Tiffany with leſs than pin-holes 
will let in water as well as the wide-ſpaced Sieve. They ſay, Yenial 
fin may become Mortal four manner of ways : 
1ſt. Our of Conſcience. For, be the matter never ſo light, as but to 
lift a Ruſh from the ground, yet done againſt Conſcience it packs the Author 
to Zell, Yea though the DO be Erroneous. 

21y. Our of Complacency.; It is the ſame St. Auguſtins; Nullum Pec- 
catum agdeo eſt veniale, quod non fiat mortale dum placet. No fin can be (© 
venial, but that delight in it will make it Mortal. 

3ly. Our,of Diſpefition. Becauſe by often falling into venial fins a 
man is diſpoſed unto mortal : by the proclivity and tendency of his own 
Corruptions : Wherefore St. Gregory's caution may be of yery good uſe 
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unto us, itaſti Saxa grandia; Vide ne obruaris Arend. Letthe Mariner C I 

charhach ſeap'd the Rocks, rake heed he be not wrack't upon the Sands. | C05 
4ly. Our of Progreſſion. For though'S» ar firſt puts up a lealing 

head, and ſhews but a modeſt veniality : yer, if it be nor & 1 +, it 

quickly ſwells ro what is ſad'and mortal. And beſides theſe, they are 

content to admit of ſeven (everal dangerous effetFs of thoſe fins that thus 

they ſmooth for wenials. 

Firſt, They fay even the petty venial does oblige a man to Puniſh- 
ment : Nay, if a man dies with Mortal and Yenisl ſins together, he 
ſhall be puniſht eternally for both. 

2dly. It ſoils the ſoul, 'tis the duft of that Charcoal which with its 
| flying Atoms blacks the beauty of the mind's fair countenance. And tho' 
in the Ele, Grace wipes it off, as to. guilt; yet it does notdo it, asto 
| puniſhment, bur he muſt be cleans'd in Purgatory. 
zly. Like water caſt on- fire it deads the heat of Charity. Tis the 
Cold that chills the enlivening warmth of Virtue : As piercing winds they 
[hinder the fruit of piety from ripening, and by degreesinfenkible, they 
ſteal us into drowfineſs and "5. 

ly. It wearies and loads the ſou!, that ſhe cannor be fo ative in 910d 
as te ought. Like Bells and Yervels they may jingle and perhaps ſeem 
tro adorn; but indeed they binder our flight, are bur ſpecions Fetters, and 
proclaim as in anothers property. 


way to Heaven, us go about by Purga- 
4 and bathe ; — by " 
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5 bath T take now which 
fide you pleaſe, with all theſe conſiderations where is the offence that 
Juſtly we can counr lztele? Thar Gal: that blows me to a wrack 

the Rocks, be it never {o genle, is ro me the ſame with a Tempeſt, and 
certainly in ſome reſped?s more dangerous. All will Libor to withſtand a 
ſtorms, but danger u is not car'd for. There be far moredrarhs | 
contracted our of the anperceivd irregularities of diet, than by open | 
and apparent ſurfeits. If they be leſs in quality, they are more in num | 
ber ; and their mwltitude equals them, to the others greatneſs. Nolite | 
conternnere wvenialia quia minims ſunt, ſed timete quia plura ; Defpiſe | 
not venial fins, becauſe they are ſmall : bur rather regard them becauſe | 
they are meny, Was St. Auguſtin's Counſel of old. The Aggregation 
of Atoms, made ar firſt the World's huge Maſs. ' And the 4ogreg - 
tion of drops did drown it when it was made. Who will thi Ts 
wound ſmall, that gives a fuddain inlet, if not to death, to diſeaſe ? 
If great Sins be killing, the ſmall ones take us Priſoners, and then we 
are at the mercy of the Enemy. Like the Aſhes the Mount Ye 


us, though ſingly ſmall and —_ ; yet in conjoyned quantities 
[rw embarren Fry: £4 fields-abour it 4 6:4; hugh th 


malleſt © 
plants yet numerouſly increafing, it covers all the face Earth : the | 
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Cx nr. Il. | miz/ins rain makes fouler way, than the violence of a right down ſhower 
SWomOn- | Great fins and publick 1 will avoid for their ſcandal and wonder ; !:ſ*r 
and private for their Danger and Multitude; both, becaule they diſpleaſ 
my God, and will rain me. 1 cannot if 1 love him, but abhor what he 
loaths. 1 cannot, if 1 love my ſelf bur bexare of what will deft roy mz. 
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X. 
Of Memory and Forgetfulneſs in Friendſhip. 


[-Orgrrfulneſ in Friendſhip may ſometimes be as neceſſary as Memory : 
For 'tis hard to be ſo exactly vigilant, but that even the moſt perfect 
ſhall ſomerimes give and ſometimes take offence. He that expects every 
thing to be fully compleat, rerhembers nor the frailty of Man. Who 
remembers too much, forgets himſelf and his friends. And though per- 
haps a man may endeavour to be tyte in all his ways ; yer he makes 
himſelf roo Papal, thar thinks he cannot ery, or that he as not what 
diſpl:aſeth an other. 1f Love can cover a multitude of infirmities, Friend- 
ſhip which is the growth of Love ſurely ought to do it more. When 
1 . 

Azefilaus found ſome that repined at his Government, he would not ſec 
their Malignity : But commanding them to the Wars with himſelf, he 
ſuffered them to enjoy both offices and places both of truſt and profit 
in the Army. And when they were complain'd on for the ill managing 
thereof, he would rake their part and excuſe them. And by this means, 
of dangerous and under-hand enemies he form'd and ſmooth'd them into 
open and conſtant friends, He was a Chriſt and a Saviour that laid down 
his life for his ſheep, even when they were ſtraggling and averſe to his 
fold. And it look'd as wnhandſome when Fonas would be fo pritiſh at the 
withering of his Gourd alone. Nor ought my Forgetfulneſs in friend- 

ip to be exercisd only abroad, but oftentimes as to my ſelf and ar 
| home. If I do my friend a Courtefie, I make it none it I put him in mind | 
on't ; expeRting a retwrn I am kind to my ſelf, not him; and then 1 
make it 7raffick not Beneficence : Who looks for requital ſerves him- 
[elf not me, and with the Noble Bark of friendly, like a Merchant, 
he ventures for gain. As Heaven lets his dews fall in the night, ſo thoſe 
Favors are molt celeſtial and refreſh us moſt, that are ſtollen upon us | 
even while we are aſleep : like the fragrancies in ſome plants, they ex- | 
hale roo ſuddainly when expoſed to the open Sun. Whar Ido in friend: | 
| [hip is ter, when I mind it not more. He that tells me of the favor 
he done me, cancels rhe debt | owe him ; he files off the Chain that 
kept me his priſoner, and with his tongue wnlooſeth the ferter that his 
| hand put on. me mc to the Check which Martial beſtoweth 
upon his talking Poſthumns. L. 5. Ep. 53. 
ue mihi preſtiteris memini, ſemperque tenebo ; 
Car igitur Taceo ( Poſthume? ) tu Loqueris, 
Incipio quaties alicui tua dona referre, 
Protinus exclamat ; dixerat ipſe mihi, 
Non belle quedam faciunt duo : Dn unus 
Huic = Si vis ut loguar, ipſe tace. 
Crede mihi, quamvis ingentia, Poſt hame, dones ; 
Auttoris pereumt garrulitate ſui. 


What 
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Whar ( Poſthume ) thou haſt done, I'll ne'er forget : 
Why ſhould I ſmother't, when thou 7; rumper'ſt it ? 
When I to any do thy gifts relate, 
He preſently replies, I heard him fay't. 
Some things become not two : Here one may ſerve ; 
If I muſt tell, do thou thy ſelf reſerve. 
Believe me, Pofthume, though thy gifts be vaſt ; 
They periſh when the Author's rongue runs waſt. 
Certainly if Liberty be to be preferr'd before Bondage, though he injures 
himſelf that »phraids his friend with ought thar he did beſtow ; yer he 
does indeed (though he intend ir not) befriend him in it. As the Ro- 
mans did their ſlaves, he manumits me with a Cuff; and I am not much 
leſs beholden to him for this #nkindneſs than 1 was before for the Beneftt : 
which as it is the giver's Honor, ſoitis the taker's Bondage. IfT be able 
rodoa Comrtefie, I rebate it by remembring it; I Blot it out, when I go 
abour to Text it. If I receive one, I render my felt unworthy of it,when- 
[ ſoever [ do forget it. Thar is bur a barren earth where the ſzed dyes 
before it comes to Ripeneſs. Suitable to theſe, it was thus, long lince, 
enacted by the richly-{peaking Seneca. Beneficii inter duos lex eft. Alter 
ſftatim obliviſci debet dati : Alter accepti nunquam. ui dedit Beneficium, 
taceat : Narret qui accepit. Between two friends it is the Law of kindn-f, 
that he that does it, forget it preſently : but he thar does receive ir, ne- 
ver. Let himthat beſtows it, hold his tongue : but let him that takes it,rell. 
Surely that man means it nobly, and it comes from 'his own genuine 
' goodneſs, when he cares not to have any know it but his friend a/onz. But 


ever remember my HE kindneſs; but I would forget the fayors that I 
do him. I would alſo forget his »egleds : but I would remember my 
own failings. Friendſhip thus preſerv'd ends not but with life. Continu= 
ance will extend it to the ſame effes, with the tyes of Nature; which 
uſes to overlook the defects, of her own, and norto be leſs kind, though 


in ſomething there be diſproportion, that might take her of: 


XI. 
Wherein a Chriſtian excels other men. 


Og are {eyeral things wherein a Chriftian hath much the Ad- 
vantage of all the profeſſors of other Religions. He excels them 
all, in his Fortitnde, in his Zope, in his Charity, in his Fidelity. In his 
Fortitude; that is, when his cauſe is Juſf, It was well defin'd of the 
Orator, Fortitudo eft virtus pugnans pro equitate ; Fortitude is a virtue 
combating for Juſtice : otherwiſe he ſhrinks under the load and cou- 
ches like 1ſachar's Aſs, berween the rwo burthens of his Cauſe and 
Conſcience. He may ſhow like Abraham with his brandiſht Sword 
above, as if he would preſently ſacrifice Tſaxc himſelf: But the Angel 
( his within Conſcience ) lays hold on his Arm; and ties up his hand from 
ſtriking. And indeed courage in a bad matter may be humane policy, 
bur cannot be Chriſtian valor. Art beſt it is but Beauty with a 5#ar. 
And theend of the intention,when it comes to diſcover it ſelf inthe end 
of the Aion, will have a greater influence upon the mind of ay than 
VS 3B 
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that blows his 7 r»mpet at his Alms, is a Phariſee. In friendſbip, | would| 
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the ſucceſs, be it never ſo proſperous. T may be applauded by the lookers 
on, as brave and full of Fortitude, When the Bates and Flutterings of 
a Conſcience within ſhall blow up coals, and kindle nothing but flames 
that ſhall conſume me. If I fight ina bad way fight againſt my ſelf 
as well as againſt my mays for beſides him, 1 combat my Soul a- 
painſt my Body : and inſtead of one Enemy, 1 make my ſelf two ar 
the leaſt. Bur in a juſt cauſe, how bountiful of all things 1s a Chriſtian 2 
Nothing in the imvention of man can appale his Noble Courage. Tistrue, 
there is no Religion, bur ſome have ſealed the defence thereof with 
their lives. Bur certainly the World hath never drank a quarter fo 
"much blood of any other Religion, as it hath done of the Chriſtian. 
The number of all other Religions put rogether cannot come near the 
untold multitudes of Mattyrs for "Chriſtianity ; nor hath ever any 
other increaſed ſo with ſuffering : as it the Martyrdom of one were the 
watering to make another grow ; ſo far from avoiding the fury of 
their Enemies, as they have often itched after Torments with an in- 
ward pleaſure, ſung while the Element of fire was whipping them : If 
there be any Ne&ar in this life, 'ris in the ſorrows that we 7ndure for 
goodneſs. The Cayſe gives conrage, which being juſt, we are back: by 
a Melior Natura,that will not let us fear. It is David's query, Pſal. 27, 
When God was his light, whom ſhotld he fear * He diſhonors God that 
in his cauſe gives ground. Who will fear a temporal King, when he 
is in pa er one that is eternal 2 When the Perfran Yaranes checkt 
Hormiſaa for his Chriſtianity, and would haye perſuaded him to re- 
nounce his profeſſion. His anſwer was, that he commanded thar 
which was both impious and impoſſible, to thing that he thould forſake 
the God of the Univerſe ro make him his friend that was Xing but 
of a petty part. When the Aged Polycarpus was urged to reproach his| 
Chriſt, he tells the Proconſu! Herod, That fourſcore and fix years he 
had ſerved him, and never was harmed by him ; with what Con- 
ſcience then could he blaſpheme his Xing that was his Saviour? And 
being threatned on with fire, if he would not ſwear by Ceſar's for- 
rune ; he tells him, "Twas his igorance that made him to expett ir. 
For, ſays he, if you know not who I am, hear me telling you, that I 
am a Chriſtian. And when at the fre, they would have taſtned him to 
the ſtake, the brave Biſhop cries out to let him alone as he was, For, 
that God who had enabled him to endure the fire, would enable him 
alſo without any Chains of theirs to ſtand «nmoved in the midſt, of 
flames. So with his hands behind him, «»ſtird, he took his Crown. 
So may you ſee ſome Reverend 7emple fix'd, not valuing all the winds, 
rill fatal Yjolence force it down; or piece-meal elſe the cager flame digeſt 
it _ _ Here =_ diſcoyered _ Noble and Heroic Nature of 
Chriſtianity, the frongeſt conrage in the weakeſt age; a Magnanimity as 
far exceeding old Rome's boaſted Scevola's: as the alaled body, - 
the hand in Magnitude. When Lucius was led to Execution. 4 gavc 
thanks that being diſmiſſed from wicked Maſters, he ſhould be remir- 
ted to the King of Heaven. Vitor Uticenfis tell us, That when Dionyf 
a Noile Matron was immodeſtly denudated and barbarouſly ſcourged, 
with a Courage beyond her Sex and in the midſt of bloodthe rold her 
Tormentors, That what they intend for her ſhame ſhould hereafter be 
her Glory, Ir is moſt true that in marters unjuſt, Chriſtian Religion 


wheys 
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wheys the blood and makes a Coward of man: But in matters that arc 
right, it advances humane Conrage beyond the ſtandard of humanity. 
Heaven and the commands of a Deity are in the eye, whereby all the 
Temptations of this World become «nedged and wnprevailing. And cer- 
tainly one main cauſe hereof is his Zope, wherein as well as Portitud- 
he excels all other, as ſeeing further by the Goſpel's light than any in| 
the world beſide. The Heathen as they lived in darkneſs, ſo they go 
ing to the Bed of Death without a Candle, ſaw not where they were to 
lye. And in the general, they ſaw nothing beyond Dearh, bur either 
dull Oblivion or Annihilation. Or if not theſe, they died in doubt ; 
which more than any thing diſtracts the mind in uncertainty. 

Poſt mortem nihil eft : ipſaque mors nihil ; 
Velocis ſpatii meta Ae 
Spem ponant avidi, ſoliciti metus. 
Duers, quo jaceas poſt obitum loco 2 
.Quod non nata jacent. Sen. in Troad. A&t. 2. Chor. 
Death nothing is; and nothing in its place: 
"Tis bur the laſt point of a Poſting Race. 
The greedy, Hope : the troubled Fear lay by, 
Would'ſt know where 'tis, that after Death men lye? 
"Tis where thoſe are, that never yet were bory. 
Having this from ſo grave an Author as Seneca we may for the moſt 
conclude it the Heathen Creed. Mahwnetiſm indeed propoſeth ſome- 
thing after the bodies diſſolution. Bur itis a ſenſual happineſs, ſuch as 
the frailty of rhe Body is _ of; ſuch'as here they cover, they pro- 
poſe in Paradiſe. So the change being little, the expeFation cannot be 
great, ſince life thar they exjoy here in ſome certaihty of knowledge, will 
be rather preferr'd, than a little bettering with the hazard that is run 
in dying. The Few in part allows an immortality : thongh the Sadduces 
deny it. So, their hope is buried in the ſame grave with them. And 
for the major | they hold Pythagoras his Metempſuchofts, only limit- 
ing it to the {ame ſþ:cies. And their Fear is as well of worſe, as their 
Hope is of any better —_ Bur the Chriſtian hath a Zope that is bet- 
ter far. The Joys attending him are ſpiritual and eternal, the beati- 
fical Yifon of the face of God, to ſee and know the immenſe Creator 
of all things. The wjon to the God-head, the injoyment of a Deity 
beyond. our here Conceptions, bleſſed ; ſuch rhings as for the great 
Apoſtle were not lawful hereto «ter, the being freed from evil/and the 
fear of it, the being ſet in a ſtate of purityand perfee#ion, far beyond 
the thoughts that here in the weakneſs of the #h we carry, as far ex- 
ceeding our preſent Apprehenſions as yu do exceed the droſs of 
black corruption. The FZope and Faith of theſe muſt needs beget a 
Fortitude, which others wanting theſe can neyer reach. Death as a 


Pirate ſteals away others from their Country here, and with ten thou- 
(and fears they are diſtraed, becauſe they know not whar they 
(hall be pzt ro. But the Chriſtian goes as ſent for by an Ambaſſador to| 
the Coart of Heaven, there to partake felicities unurterable. And in» 
deed is happier here, becauſe he knows he ſhall be happier after: HE 
can be content to part with a life here full of thorns and acerbities, that 
he may take up one that's glorious and imcorruptible : and having this 
Anchor above others, with far morc caſc he rides out of all the ſtorms of 


Life.| 


Fd 


him, to þ 


| him worſe by making him more inexcuſable > We look not upon him 
| as a Chriſtian, if when he dzes he forgive not, and pray for his Enemies. 
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Life. Next, in Charity he furmounteth all the profeſiors of all the other 
Religions. He can part with all for that God that hath provided more 
than all for him. He can, nor only hear, bur pardon, all rhe injuries that 
can befal him': not only pardon them, bur requite rhem with good. 
Whar Religion, bur it, will reach man to pray for him that perſccures 
| bf:-him that curſeth him, to heap Coals of fire upon his F744, 
that ſhall gently warm his Charity, and inflame his Love, not render 


Herein out-ſoaring the Dietates of depraved Natur, which would 
prompt us to retaliate wrongs ; this Charity begets his Fidelity. For in- 
deed it is the glue of Souls, that by the influrnce' of Divinity cements 
| them together in Love. Nulla vis major pietate vera eſt. There is no 
Friendſhip like the Friendſhip of Faith : Nature, Education, Benefits, can- 
not all rogerher rye ſo ſtrong as this. Chriſtianity knits more ſure, 
more indiſſoluble This makes a knot that Alexander cannot cut, a league 
Hell cannot break. For as Grace in her ſelf is far above Natare, fo is 
ſhe in her Ef:&s. The Souls of Believers like Wines once mixt, they 
ſtreight become inſeparable, as pureſt wools once mingled, never part: 
The tire cannot divide them. They flouriſh, fade, they live and die to- 
gether. A Chriſtian though he would, he cannot reſolve to be falſe. 
Whatſoever is joyned together upon temporal Conftderations, may be 
by che ſame again diſſolved : but that League which deduces its 0r;j- 
ginal from Heaven, by Earth can ne'er be ſevered. 7yrants ſhall ſooner 
want /rvention for Torments, than Chriſtians with tortures be made 
Treacherous, Who can ſeparate the conjunctions of a Di-ty > Nor is it 
in kindneſs only, but in Reproof, that his fd-lity ſhews'it ſelf: However 
he conceals his friends faults from the fleering cye of the worid; yer, 
if he offends, his being a David and a #ing ſhall not free him from 
this Nathan's Reprehenſion, . To which he is drawn, thathe may ſav: not | 
ſpoil. He ſcorns to be ſo baſe as to flatter, and hates to be ſo cxrriſh as to 
Eite. So his Reproof is kindneſs, and the wounds he makes are not with- 
out Balſom to heal ; theſe qualifications of all other men make a Chri- 
ſtian the beſt Champion. An Enemy he never is; if at any time he ſeem | 
ſo, 'tis but that he may be a friend. For he is averſe to only ill. He 
would kill the diſeaſ-, bur does it, to perſevere the Patient ; fo that it 
will be my Fault, not his, if he be not a friend ro me. And when he is 
{o, he is ſure without private ztereſt, F-ar, or Malice : and affords me 
a Security, which I cannot well expe from any other Rank of mey. 


— 


XII. 
Of Loſſes. 


] F wecan ſcan things rightly,we haye no Reaſon to be ſadned for thoſe 
worldly goods that we loſe: For what is it we can loſe which pro- 
perly we can call ours ? Fob goes further; he blefſeth him that takerh 
away, as well as him that gives. And by a queſtion concludes his Con- 
tentment with both. Shall we receive good at the haxads of the Lord, and 
not evil 2 And hitherto, the 7ext clears him from being paſhonate for 
any, or all his Creſſes : If after he did fly out, it was the redarguing 
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of his miſ7uided friends, not his being ftript of all ; that moved him. 
Nay 'tis certain, in the Rectitude of Reaſon we cannot loſe arall. If one 
lend mea Fewel to wear, ſhall I, becauſe I »ſe it, ſay, 'tis my own. Or 
when my friend requires it again, ſhall I fay, I have loſt ic; No, I will 
reſtore it rather "Though we are pleaſed char we are truſted with the 
borrowed things of this Life; we ought not to be diſpl:aſed when the 
great Creator calls for what he had but /ext us. He does'us no injury 
that takes but his ow# : And he pleads an juſt Title againſt Heaven, 
that repines at what the God of Heaven reſumes. It was doubtleſs ſuch 
a Conſideration as this, that made Zeno when he had been Shipwrackr, 
only to applaud Fortune and to ſay, She had done honeſtly in reducing 
him but to his Coat. Shall God afford us all our life [ns not only 
Food but Feaſting, not for Uſe but Ornaniint, not Neceſſity alone, but 
Pleaſure + And when art laſt he withdraws, ſhall we be paſſionate and 
Melancholy 2 If in the blackneſs of the night, one by accident allows me 
the benefit of his light to walk by ; ſhall I quarrel him becauſe he brings 
me not home 2 1 am to thank him for a /ittle,, which he did not owe me; 
bur never to be Angry that he affords not more. He that hath abundance 
rides through the world on Horſe-back : Perhaps he is carried with ſome 
more eaſe ; Þut he runs the hazard of his Bea: And beſides the Caſu- 
alty of his own Frailty, he'is ſubje to the danger of thoſe fumbles 
that his Bearer makes. He that wants a plenty, does but walk on foot: 
He is not born ſo high upon the Creature, but more ſecurely paſſes thro' 
the various Adventures of life. -And not being [purr d by pricking want, 
may take his eaſe 'in travelling as he pleaſes, | 


I have loft, and'I would have regard to what I have left; it may be in 
my loſs may finda Bezefir.: I may be rid with it of a trowble, a ſnare, 
or danger. It it be'Wealth, perhaps there was a time when I had it nor. 
Let me think if then I /iv/2 riot well withour it. And what then ſhould 
hinder that ſhould not' do ſo now 2 Whit news is it that a Bird with 
wings'ſhould fly > Riches have ſuch, and 'tis a thouſand to one bur 
ſome other did loſerhem before. I found them when another /oft them, 
and now 'ris likely ſome other will find chem from me : and though 
perhaps I may have loſt a Benefit, yer thereby likewiſe I may be 2as'd 
of a Cumber. In moft things of this nature 'tis the opinion of the /ofs 
more'than the” loſs rhat' vexes. If yet the only prop of-my life were 
gon?, | mighcrather wonder'that in'ſo many /orms I rid fo long with 
that one ſingle Anchor that now at laſt that ſhould break and fail me. 
Whew W ae <a raviſhed all from Stilpo, and Demetrius ask'd him, How 
he-could brook ſo vaſt a deſolation > He returned, that he had oft no- 
thing.” ' Thegoods he had, he ſtill exjoyd; his Virtue, Prudence, Fuſtice, 
ſtill were with him, theſe were matters permanent and immortal: for the 
other it was no wonder, that what was periſhable ſhould periſh. 

In the next place, letime look to what] have left. He that miſcarries 
onee. will hushand whar is left the; better. ' If the Dye of Fortwne hath 
thrown me an ill chance, let'me ffrive ro mend it by my good play. What 
I have is made more pretious by my want of what I once was owner of.” If 
I have loft bur little, ler me bet «| that loſt no more, ſeeing the 7e- 
mainder was as flitting as the reſt that's gone. Hethar ina Bazrel is bur 


n all /ofſes I would have a.double proſpe? - I would conſider whit | 


ſlightly wounded rather rejoyces that he is got off fo well, than on 
þ r 
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that he was hurt atall. Bur, admit it were all that is gone; a man hath 
Hope ſtill left. And he may as well hope to recover the things he harh /of?, 
as he did acquire them, when he had them not. This will lead him to a 
new Magazine, where he cannot deny but he may be ſ»pply'4 with Advan- 
tage; God will be letr ſtill. And who can be poor who ath him for his 
{friend chat hathall? In Peawrya Chriſtiancan be rich; and tisa kind of 
Paradox to think he can be poor,thar isdeſtined to be a Kingdoms Zcir. 
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XIII. 
Of lang and ſhort Life. 


Here is no queſtion bur Life in it ſelf is a Bleſſing : And it is not 

[ worſened by being long, The being of every thing, as a being, is 
goed. Bur, as ſome Afions that are good in themſelves, by their Circum- 
ſtances become condemnable ; {o that life which abſtraQively is good, by 
Accidents and Adherencies may become aufortwnate;: hethar lives long, 
does many times out-live his ZZappineſs. Asevening Tempeſts are more 
frequent, fo they carry a blacker terror along: Towth like the Sun,off riſes 
char and dancing; when the afternoon is cloudy, thick, and turbulent. 
Had Priamus not liv'd ſo long, he had neither ſeen his #fry Children 
ſlain, nor Troy (enlarged) loſt, nor himſelf after two. and 
Reign made captive, and by Pyrrhus ſlain : Syllz got the name of Z7appy, 
Pompey of Great, yet by living long they both loſt both thoſe 7ztles : 
Auguſtus his high Fortune was not {weeten by his long extended /ife. Ir 
could be no great pleaſure to want an ifſue male of his own; to fee his 
Adopted Sons untimely loſt ; his Daughters looſeneſs taining the Zoner 
of his Houſe : and at laſt rather by Neceſſity than chaice to tix upon a 
Succeſſor neither worthy of himſelf nor Rome. How much moretbleft had 
Nero been, if he had not out-liv'd bis firſt five years of Empire? What 
is paſt with us, we know : but who can pry into the! Rowels of Fate 2 
And though (at that time) Seneca had only taſted the diſpofition, not 
felt the anger of Neyo ; yet he found enough to enforce him. to:cry 
out: Hem quam multa penitenda occurrunt, diu vivendo;? Alas, how many, 


— 


fortunate, he does but increaſe his miſery here or hereafter. If he be 


preferring their own Benefit before the inconvenience of another. And 
being ſo, he that is good is expoſed to: more ſufferings than another. 


top'd and juſtled to a Declination : beſides! his being: ſhaded 
upon, the Theryys and Buſhes are too wade and Clonniſh for the /inc- 
neſs of a fruitful Tree, And. if the Warld — yet the Buſineſs 
of the World, is Touths. Age like a long\travell'd Zarſe rides dull :0- 
ward 'his. Fourneys end; while every new 
leaves him'to his Melancholic Frot. Tn Touth, vu 


us into folly; and, till 


blood does goad 


Age, our ſelves are with our ſelves diſpleaſed. We are laok't upon 
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A good man = in this wor/d like fome Garder-plant ina hedge,over-| 
: | and dropt | 


{erter aur, s away, and | 


experience reins us; We tide wnbitted, wild; and,n| 
in a-warton fling, difturb our ſelves and al that come but near us. In! 


by others as things to be:endur'd, not courted or applyd to. Who is| 


| 


years! 


| 


irkſome bulineſles befal us by our living long? If a man be bad or «n-| 


good, he is ſubje to the more abuſes : For, the: greater past of the} 
World is ill, and ill natur d\elf-love bends almoſt all men to themſtlyes, | 
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{it willbe fond of gathering fading flowers * Fruits paſt Maturity grow 

leſs to be efteer'd. Beauty it (elf pLonn Autumn'd, þ rar not «A FAS 

' Ontheother ſide, whar isit that we loſe by dying ? It, (as Fob ſays) 

' our life be a Warfare, whois it will be Angry that it ends betimes? A' 

long (upper, tho a feaſt, does grow to a tedious thing ; becauſe it ryres | 

; ustoa Laſſitude, and keeps us from our reſt rhat is ſweeter, Life is but 

a plxy upon this worlds ſtage. And if a man were to chuſe his part, in 

diſcretion he would not take it for the /ength, bur for the eaſe and good- 

n:(s. The ſhort /ife has the ſhorter Audit ro make. And if it be one of 

the greateſt Felicities that can befal man, to be in ſuch a Condition as he 

may not 4;ſpleaſe God; ſarely then, ſoon to enter upon Death is belt. 

Tistrue, | may by living be /»ſrum?ntal ro God's Glory, the good of 

oth:rs, and my own Benefit. Bur if I weigh my own Corruptions, the 

World's Temptations, and my Enemies Malice, To odds is on the other | 

ſide. Who can ſay, he can travel in ſafety when his way is in a Foreſt 

of Wild Braſts, Thieves and Outlaws ; when man is his own Syren, and 

when in all the freams he ſwims in, Baits are ſtrewed > Death to a 

Righteous man, whether it cometh ſoon or late, isthe beginning of a cer- 
tain happineſs;the end but of a doubtful and allayed pleaſure. T will not much 

| care whether my Life be long or ſhort. If ſhort, the fewer my days be, the 

' leſs 1 thall have of 7row'1-, rhe ſooner ſhall I arrive at Happineſs. If 1 

; cleape from nothing elſe, yet ſhall I eſcape from the hazard, life will | 

: keep me in. If long, let me be ſure to lay it out in _— the more 

'good. And then tho 7 ſtay for it a while, yet as abſtinence ſharpens ap-| 

; petite, fo want and expectation will make my Foy more welcome. | 
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XIV. | ob 
Of Eſtabliſhing a troubled Government. 


E that would eſtabliſh a troubled Government mult firſt vanquiſh 
all his Fozs. Who can be quiet while his Enemy isin Arms againſt 
him: Fa#ticus h:ads ſhould be higher by a pole than their bodies. He 
that would rule over many, mult firſt fght with many an4 conquer ; 
and be ſure to cut off theſ: that raiſe up 7wmults, or by a Majeſtic awe 
keep them in a ſtridt Su.jedtion. In every able Prince, Lipfhus would 
have two things eminent, Yi & YVirtus, Power and Virtuz. He ought 
to have power to. break inſurr:ition at home, and repel a force thar 
would invad: him from abroad. He ought to have Virtueto preſerve 
his fate and Dignity, and by the neceſlary art of Policy (o to order all 
the ftreams of Government as they may run clear and obedient in their 
proper Chancls.” Power is,certainly, the molt eſſential part of Sovereign- 
ty. 'Tisan inſ-parable attritute of the Deity. God is Omnipotent as well 
as Omniſcient. And without it, he were not God: 'ris that which di- 
flinguiſherth and ſ#per-po/irs him above all. When we would ſpeak of 
the true God indeed we always name him God-Almighty. As therefore | 
he that would be a Prince, the firſt _— in his 4im ſhould be Power ; 
ſo when he is a Prince and diveſts himſelf of it, he depoſes and wnthrones 
himſelf, and proclaims bimſelf a Preyto any that will attempt the bold- 
n:(s but to take him. He ſeems to tell his Enemies, that he is now | 
weak and unarmed, and invites them to ſet upon him. Without Poxer, 


he | 
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he is but Fortunes Idol, which every Sejanus may revile and ſpurn ar 
his Pleaſure. 'Tis Power that begets Fear, and Fear that firſt made Gods; 
Bur ſuppoſe he hath power, if he have nor Reſolution, like a Child he 
wearsa Sword, but knows nor how to uſe it. Irreſolution 15a worler Vic: 
than Raſbneſs : he that ſhoots beſt may ſometimes mils rhe mark, bur he 
that ſhoors ot at all ſhall be ſure never to hit it. A. Raſh att may be 
mended by the adFivenrſs of the penitent, when he ſees and fnds his 
error. But Trreſolution looſens all the joynts of State: like an Aga: it 
ſhakes not this or that Limb, but all the body is at once in a ft. *Tis 
the d:ad paljfie, that, without almoſt a Miracle, leaves a May unreco- 
verable. The irreſolute man is lifred from one place ro anoth:r,till tyr'd, 
at laſt he hath no place left to reſt on. He flecks from one F7g to ano- 
ther, ſo hatcheth nothing ar laſt, bur addles all his Adions. An eaſe 
Prince at beſt is but an uſ-le(s rhing. A facile natur'd Many may be a 
good Companion for a private perſon: bur for a Prince to be {o, is miſ- 
chief to himſelf and others. Remiſneſs and Connivence arc the ruins of 
unſertled XAingdoms. TheGame of Majeſty will not admit of too open 
a play. Simplicity is as Liberality, of which Tacitus obſerves, Nifi mo- 
dus adfit, in exitinm vertituy, If it ſtands too (till, ir _ 
My pallions and affections are the chief diſturbers © 


Swhjeftion? Separations arc the wowunds of a Crown, whereby negle- 
ed it will bleed ro death. If T have nor the virtue of Judgment todil 
cern their trains, and fly Suggeſtions ; If I have not the virtue of Courage 
to withſtand their Force and Batteries: If I have not the power of A4s- 
thority ro command them to Obedience ; If I have not the power of 
ſtrength to maſter all their Complications : I leave my ſelfa priz: tovice, 
and at laſt ſhall not live to be man. Plato was of Opinion that thoſe Com 
mon-wealths could not be ſafe, whoſe Governors were not Philoſophers, 
Or whoſe Prince was not a ſtudent of Wiſdom. And ſurely, if a Man 
underſtands nor ſomething of Reaſon, or be not able ro jude of pru- 
dence, he (hall very hardly tind a Lite without Byeyls, or be able to go- 
wvern his own «araly paſſions. Therefore as the Prince that will wy e 
among turbulent Subjects, mult ever be upon his Guard; fo he thari 
knows the /rregwarities of his own deprav'd affections, muſt keep per- 
perual Sextize! upon them, A ſleeping Sampſon needs bur a feeble Wo- 
man to cut his locks off, and deliver him up to deſtruction. Tis Security 


{eldom wnder-min'd. Altate awake and upon its Gard, 'tis difficult to 
ſurprize. Cate was of opinion that Governor deſerved moſt praiſe that 
could govern himfelf and his paſſions. And as the ſtrengrh of him that 
commands confiits moſt in the conſent of thoſe that obey: ſo if I can 
bring my paſſions and affections to ſubmit to Religion, and Reaſon, 1 
may ſettle my Dominion in my (elf ſo, as I need not fear the aſlault of 
them withour me. 1f I cannot prune off all my ſuperfluities, let me 


of inſultation to others. If my ſtrength be once gone and 1 become 
blind, I then am fitted ro make ſport for the Philitins. He that is a 
ſlave to himſelf, and his own fond luſts, can never long preſerye his 1;- 
berty from others, As man is commonly his own prime flatterer, ſois 
he, for the moſt part, the firſt engine of his own low ſervitude. 


XV. 


| 


my Civil State. | 
What peace cah I expect within me, while theſe Rebels are not under | 


and confidence that as oft undocs a Prince, as Force. Burt vigilance is} 


yet 1o re{train them as I may not act my own ſhame, nor give matter | 


[ 
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| XV. : 
Of doing Good with Labour, and Evil with Pleaſure. 


labonr, the labour vaniſheth, but the Food remains with him thar 
wrought it: And wharſoever evil thing he doth with plzaſure, the 
pleaſure flies, bur the evil ſtill reſteth with the Afor of it. Goodn?ſs 
making {boar ſweet, while evil cutneth any to a burthen, The Cr:4- 
tion, which was Go#s work for fix days, hath both publiſhe and perpe- 


uncomplainingly we toil and tug the rre1b1ing Oar ; we ſtrain our 
nerves, and anoint our ſelyes with ſweat, and think it pleaſure while 
we compaſs what may ſolace us hereafter. The firſt /nventors of Arts, 
tho with pains they ſpent much 27m and ?reaſure roo ; yer being done 
once, all cheir watrhings are preſently vaniſht. But the Fur of their 
labour, paid them with content, while living ;. and after that, gives the 
Tribatt of a Noble Fame to their memory. While we are working what is 
good, we are but ſcatrering ſeed which after all our harrowing, will 
ripen up to happineſs for our ſelves : like well plac'd benefits, they re- 
dound ro the Collators honor. Beneficium dando accepit, qui digno dedit : 
By giving he reteives a benefit, that lays it bn the well-deſerving man. 
Alexander Severus was of fo Noble a Natuye that he thought not them 
his friends, that 45F'd not ſomething of him: And when it was in 
diſpute, who was the beſt Prince? His opinion was, that he ought ro 
be held for beft, rhat 72t4in'd his fHends by favonrs, and peconcihd his 
Enmits with conrteftes. Tullas Floft lius was to Rome a fortiner, a Tradeſ- 
mins ſon, and att Exile; yer his induſtrious virtues lifted him ſo de- 
ſeryedly to the rp of FHononr, that Yalerius Maximus ſcruples not to 
tell us; That Rome never repented, that ſhe borrowed a King from her 
neighbours, rather than ſer up one of her own. His Succeſſour Servius 
T, ubss, was not leſs a wonder : The ſame City that bred him a ſlave, 
for his virtaes choſe him a oP ; and to his erernal Honour, left his 
Statue paradox'd with Servituae and Royalty. my 

Nay, its cettain, tho the ſucceſs of noble a2tjons, be ſorietimes moſt 
ingratefid; yet, when they are dont out of wprighrpeſs and integrity, 
they r:ward the Author with ſuch an inward ſhine of agg ſatisfadti- 
on, that he remains _— with the 4ayts of even the worſt retarns. 
And rhe greater his laboyr and hazard was, the pleafanter is the re- 
membrance when 'tis paſt. In dangers eſcape4, a man riay find himſelf 
beloved of the Deity, guarded by his better Angel, and cared for by a Ge- 
»j5 that he knew not of; which cannor but adminiſter comfort and 
content 6 himſelf: whereas n»yworthy and 3n7lorious ations, tho they 


as thar is of H»»jxz-houſts ; where the flame, while ſhining, is not 


and ruin. Tarquiy's rape was dogg'd with the overthrow'of his houfe, 
and expulfion of Monarchy. Sforza languiſh'd 'near as many years a 
priſoner in the Tower of Loches, .as he had #ſurped Empire in his Ne- 
phews rurmoited Dukedom. When Lyſimachus, through thirf, ws forced 
to yield himſelf ro the Styrhians ; he could then bewail hinifelf, _ 

6 Z % or 


[7 was anciently faid, That whatſoever ood work a man doth with | 


tuated his glory ever ſince. Where tlie #4 is but profit alone, how 


give a preſent blazz to the ſinful corruption of man; yet it isſucha fre, | 


without af/ighring ſmodk; bur, that once paſt, the ex is rabbiſh,tench, | 
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for { ſhort a pleaſure, he ſhould part with ſo great a happineſs as his 


torture ſtays, and burns us to our zrave. How longan age doth many 


| a man repent one youthful riot. Surely, as a wiſe man neyer repented 
| of a good ation; fo he neyer did, but repent of a bad one. I will not 


therefore care how laborious, but how honeſt my ations be ; not how 
pleaſurable, but how good. If it could be, let me be virtuous and noble, 
withour pleaſure ; rather than wicked, with much joy. It was indeed, a 
reſolution well beſceming a Reyal Chriſtian, That he had much rather 
be in the Catalogue of Unfortunate Princes, than of Wicked ; for his 
judgment clearly was, That a Crown was not worth taking up, or ex- 


XVI. 
That Virtue and Vice generate after their kind. 


Sin thefirſt I»/titution of Nature, and the Propagation of Corpoyeal 
A Eſſences,it was enacted, and yer continues, 7 hat every thing ſhould 
bring forth fruit after his kind: Sol find it in the propagation of Virtue 
and Vice. they bring forth fruit after their kind. Yirtue begers Virtue. 
Vice begets Vice. And 'tis as natural for a man to expe a return 
of Virtue out of Virtue, and a return of Yice out of FYice; as 'tis for 
him toexpect an Elephant ſhould beger an Elephant, ora Serpent be- 
get a Serpent. Nay, not only the genus, bur the very ſpecies holds; 
and oftentimes, the proportion of rhar ſpecies roo. High A#;ons beger 
a return of Atons that are ſo: And poor low flagging depertments, 
beger a return of the /ike, The Echo is according to the voice that 
ſpeaks : The report of the Piece is proportionable ro thie magnitude it 
bears: It it be but by refle#ion only, the beams are reverberarcd bright, 
as is the Suz that [hines them. And clouds import a ſhade, as is their 
proper blackneſs. For his friendſhip and riches, the Romans beſtowed on 
Attalus the Kingdom of Pergamus: and he to expreſs gratitude (not 
having children of his own) left the City of Rome his Heir ; returning 


whipping back that treacherous Schoolmaſter by the Touths that he would 
have betray'd, obtained him the yielding up that City ro him, which his 
valour with all the Arms of Rome could not enforce. Terentins his vir- 
tues and his being one of the Roman Senate, made ſo deep an impreſſion 
in Scipio's manly heart, that when the Carthaginians came to ſue for 
peace and a league, he would not hear them, till they brought him forth 
diſcharg'd of his Impriſonment, whom he placed on the Throne with 


Terentius, that when Scipio had\his Triumph, Terentius, tho a Senator, 
put himſelf into Scipio's Livery, and as his freed-man waited on his 


by Falvius, two Country Wenches would needs be kind to Rome ; one 
daily made her offering for. the ſafety of the Army, the other ſupply'd 
the captiv'd Soldiers with food and other neceſſaries : which at the ſac- 
cage of the place, the Senate of Rowe requited with reſtoring them 


their goods and /iberty, and granting them what elſe they d:fired. He 
reaches 


liberty. Like a draught of pleaſant Poyſon, the gult is goxe, while the. 


joying, upon ſordid, diſhonorable, and irreligious terms. | 


their gift adyantag'd with his infinite wealth. Camillus his Noble att of 


pompous Charjot. In the ſecond Punic War, when Capua was beſieged | 


himſelf, and then diſmiſs'd his arms. And this again fo prevailed with | 


RESOLVES 
reaches me to be good, thar does me good : he prompts me to exlarge 
my h:art to him,thar firſt exlarges his own to me, If virtue in the heart 
be. not totally dry'd up and withered : Cyrtefies receiv'd, are waterings 
that make it. ſhoot up-and grow, till it lower and returns a ſeed. That 
Virzin which the looſe Courtiers of Charles V. had purveyed for his 
wanton appetite ; when with tears for our bleliced Ladies ſake (whoſe pj 
Hure then adorn'd the room ſhe was in) ſhe begg'd the preſervation 
of her Chaſtity ; it wrought {o high inthe Emperors ZHezoick breft, that 
it made him chaſt,, that was refoly'd to be otherwiſe; and reward 
her for that virtue which he fully.did intend to violate: being indeed 
arare example, that /uft, fired by youth, power, and opportunity, and en- 
flamed by Beauty, ſhould be abated into Continence, by only meeting 
with a native Modeſty. And the ſame genuine effe hath vice. Ir nor 
only corrupts by example, but it ſows it ſelf, and gives a Fx of the 
ſame grain thar by our ſelves is ſcatter d. With the froward thou ſhalt 
learn frowardneſs. Paſſion enkindles paſſion; and pride begets pride. How 
many are calm and quiet, till they meet with one that is Choleric > He 
that ſows Iniquity, muſt look to reap it. Did not Davids Murther and 
Adultery, bring the Sword and nceſt into his Family > How fatally and 
evidently was the Maſſacre at Paris, ſcourged in thoſe that were held 
for the chiefeſt actors and contrivers of it? Charles the Xing, before the 
25. year of his Agedy'd, bath'd, and dyed in blood. Arjos, the ſuc- 
ceeding Xing was aſſaſſinated, and ſlain in the ſame room the Maſſacre 
was plotted in. Gwiſe, mmrdered by the Kings appointment. The 2u:en 
conſum'd with grief. And with ſucceeding Civil War, both Paris and the 
Nation torn. It is a ſtrange retaliation in the ſtory of Yalentinian and 
Maximus. Valentinianby fraud and forcewitiated the wite of Maximus : 
for which Maximus by fraud and force murder 'd him, and marry:d his 
wife:- whoſe diſdain ro be compel'd, and deſire to revenge her Husbands 
death, made her plot the deſtruttion of Maximus and Rome. And in- 
deed, 'ris ſo plentifully proved in all ſtories, that no Proverb is become 
more true than the ſaying of the' Satyriſt. Juyen. Sat. 10. 
d generum Cereris, fint cade & ſanguine, pauci 

Deſcendunt Reges, & ficca morte Tyranni, 

Few Tyrants find Death natural, calm, or good ; 

But, broacht with ſlaughter, rowl to Hell in blood. 

There is in Vices not only a natural produdtionof wvilin general, but 
there is a proportion of parts and dimenſions; as if the led brought 
forth the plant, or the parent did begert the ſon. Bagoas,a Perfian Noble- 
man, having poyſoned Artaxerxes and Arſamnes,was derected by Darius, 
and enforced to drink poyſon himlelf. Diomedes, that with human fleſh 
fed bealts,, at laſt by Hercules was made their food himſelf. Pope A- 
lexander VI. having defign'd the poyſoning of his friend Cardinal A- 


nal of his dr ; ſfodyed by the ſame Engine that he himſelf had 
appointed to kill another. Treaſon and falſhood'how often is it paid 
in its own peculiar kind 2 Tarpeia that betray'd her father, for what 
Tatius his Soldiers wore on their arms, inſtead of the Bracelets ſhe ex- 
Red, was paid with their Shields rhrown on her till chey preſſed 
1er todeath. And to requite the falſhood of three Captains, whom he 
hired to diſſuade Philip of Auſtria from giving battel, My IV. of 
ermany 


arian, by his Cup-bearers miſtake of the Bottle, he couſened the Cardi- | 
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Germany paid them in counte rfcit mony, alluring them that counterfeit 
"NJ | mony was good enough for their counterfeit ſervice. Certainly,in vain 

they expected good, Gar would have it ariſe out of evil. I may as well 
when I plant a 7htle, expe a Fig: or upon ſowing Cockle look for 
Wheat, as to think by indireft we. ro beget my own bezefir. Bur, | 
25 the beſt Husband looks to have his ſeed the cleaneſt ; fo doubtleſs, 
the beſt policy for a mans ſelf, is to ſow good and honeſt Ations, and 
then he may expett a harveſt that is anſwerable. 


— — — — 


XVII. 
Of Memory. 


Hould the Memory of the World but fall aſleep, what a Fair of mad 
& Beaſts would the Earth be? and ſurely much the adder for the 
Tongue. Since he that forgets himſelf in his tongue gives another cauſe 
to remember him either with »eg/e#, or offence ; In all that does be- 
long to man,7you cannot find a greater wonder. What a treaſury of all 
things in the life of Man 2 What a Record, what Jozrnal of all? As if 
Provident Nature, becauſe ſhe would have Man circumſpe&?, had pro- 
| vided him an Account-book to carry always with him. And tho it be 
the worlds vaſt Iventory, yet it neither burthens nor takes up room : 
To my (elf itis inſenſible, I feel no weight it preſſes with; to others 
tis inviſible, when I carry all within me they can fee nothing that ] 
have. Is it not a miracle, that a man from the graiz of Sand to the 
full and glorious San, ſhould lay up the world in his Brain; and may 
at his pleaſure bring out whar-part he liſts, yet never empry the place 
that did contain it, nor crowd it, tho he ſhould add more > What kind 
of thing is it, in which the ſpacious Sea is ſboared and bounded ? where 
Cities, Nations, the Earths great Globe and all the Elements reſide with« 
out a Cuymber > How is it that in this little -vi/eble place, the height 
of the Star, the.bigneſs of thar, the diſtance of rheſe, the compaſs 
of the Earth, and the Nature of all ſhould lie and —_ be ready | 
for producing as a man ſhall think fit 2 If a Comurer call up bur his | 
Fanatic Spirits, how we ſtare and ſtartle at their ſtrange approach 2 Yer 
here by /maginations help we call what erc we have a mind to, to ap- 
| pear before us, and inthoſe proper ſhapes, we have heard them related , 
in, orelſe in thoſe which we our ſelves have ſeenthem in. Certainly, ir 
cannot be but a work of infiniteneſs that fo little a Globe of vkwl as 
| mar hath, ſhould hold ſuch an almoſt infinity of bufrneſs and of know- 
| led. What Oceans of things &atly and orderlyſtreaming for ſhall we 
| find from the tongue of an Oratoy, that one who did not ice him ſpeak- 


ing would belieye he read them in ſome printed Citalogue ; and he 
that does ſee him, wonders from what inexhauſtible Fountain fuch ea- 
| ſie ſtreams can flow > Like a Fuglcy playing his prize, hepulls words 
like Ribbonds out of his mouth, as faſt as two hands can draw. Ak 
him of the Sea, he cantell you whar is there; of the Land, of the $4y, 
of Heaven, of Hell, of paſt things and to come. A learned man by his 
Memory alone is the Treaſury of all the the Arts, he walks not without 
a Library abour him. As the Pſalmiſt fays of the Sun, It goes from one 
end of the F7eaven to the other, and nothing is hid from the bear! 
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ſubſtances ; gut no reliqus, no likeneſs, of that which in his life came 
fo track, no notion of any thing remote or farein. Diſlect 


Record in Man. What do the curious inſpetFors of Nature find there ? 
bur a white and ſpongeous ſubſtance divided into three ſmall Cells, ro 
che ſmalleſt of which the M-moryis aſcribed, but not a /ize nor any one 
Idea of any thing that's abſent can be read there. Certainly, if momen- 
rany and patrefactive man can undiſcerned and unburthen'd bear fo 
much abour him; If fo little a point as the leaſt Zertia of the brain, the 
Cerebellum, can hold in it {elf rhe notions of ſuch immeaſuratle extents 
of rhinps : we may rationally allow Ommiſciexce to the great Creator of 
this and all :h;xgs elſe. For doubeles we know what we doremember, 
and indecd whar we remember not we do not know. Cicero tells us, 
'tis the 77arce of things printedin the mind. Queſtionleſs 'tis an under- 
ſtanding faculty conſerving thoſe 7deas arifing from common ſenſe 
through imagination, which with the help of thele again whenever 
there 1s cauſe ſhe's ready to produce them. "Tis the Souls repofitory where 
ſhe ſtores up all rhar-ſhe is pltas'd ro keep, rhe furniture of the World 
lies there packt up : and as he rhat goes into a Wardrobe, miſſing 
ſometimes at firſt of what he ſeeks for, removes, and turns over (c- 
veral parcels, before he finds the thing he comes to look far : So man 
oth' ſuddain remembers not all he would, but is ſomerimes put to hunt 
and tumbl: over many things till he comes art laſt to that he there would 
find : as if wrapt up in folds, by degrees we wnlap and light upon them. 
Nor is the di c hereof in men leſs wonder, In {ome men how pro- 


Memory, that he boaſted he could 'falnte all che Citizens of Rome 
their __ _ a rt could jure wenn dren 
Languages, Muſter bus Soldiers by his memory, Ing t y 
cheir names. And upon this ground, when the Sexate had condemn'd. 
his Beoks to be {wm Caſſius Severustold them, if they would not have 
them remain, they ſhould 47» him too, for that he had them all in 
tns . On the orher ſide ſome of the T hracians were uſually fo 
bleckiſh, tharthey could not count beyond fow or five. And 

vinus liv'd to forget his own Name : as Thaveknown ſome that havein 
health forgot their own children, whom they have daily ſeen and liv'd 
with. If we confule Philoſophy, how this huge difierence comes, thar 
will preſume to tell us, 'ris from the temper of the braz»; the moderate- 
ly dry being happier in their »e-mories, than the overenoaſt, which be- 
ing liquid and {1;ppery, are lets receptive and tenacious of any 1light 


Sun on water, they ſhine ax preſent, bur leave no{ignthat hey weve c- 
ver there ; and this may be the reaſon (becaulecof their great hnmidi- 


ty,) 


_ 


the Brain, the Senſes ſeat, and the ſhop of bufte thoughts, and Court of | 


digious ! In others how d-ad and dull > Appius Claudius had fo ſtrong a | 


Impreſſions that occaſionally thereon are darted. Like glimpſes of the | 
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ty,) why memory in children is ſo brittle. Bur how it comes to paſls, 
x wk many old men can remember things of their youth done threeſcore 
years ago, and yer not thoſe they acted but the day before, is certainly 
to be admired ; ſince none can tell me, where they lodge charatFeriz'd 
the while, withour being ſhuffled out, or quite defac'd by new4ucceedi ng 
actions. One thing in the Memory beyond all, is obſervable. We may 
caſily remember what we are intent upon ; but with all the art we can 
uſe, we cannot knowingly forget what we would What would ſome 

give, to wipe their ſorrows from their thought, which, maugre all theic | 
induſtry, that cannot but remember. With good reaſon therefore would 
the wiſe Themiſtacles have learn'd the Art of forgerfulnſ, as deeming | 
it far more beneficial ro man, than that (ſo much cry'd up) of memory. 
And for this cauſe, (doubtleſs) we had need be careful, thar even in 
ſecret, we plunge not into evil Aftions. Tho we have none to witneſs 
what we do ; we ſhall be gall'd ſufficiently with our own peculiar m:- 
mory ; Which haunting us perpetually with all our beſt endeavours, we 
cannot either caſt away, or blot out. The Worm would aye, if Memory did 

not feed it to Eternity. "Tis that which makes the penal part of Hell: 

for whether ir be the puniſhment of /ofs, or the puniſhment of ſexſ - 

tis memory that does enflame them both. Nor is there any #1na in the 
ſoul of man, but what the memory makes. In order unto this, I will not 

care to know, who 'ris that does me injury, that I may not by my me- 

mory malice them. Remembring the wrong, I may beapt to malign the 

Author , which not knowing, I ſhall free my felt of vexation, withour 
the bearing any grudge to the mar. As good Ations, and ignorance of 
ill, keep a perpetual calmin the mind : *{o queſtionleſs, a ſecret horror 

is begotten by a ſecret vice. From whence we may undoubredly con- 

clude, Thattho the gale of ſucceſs blow never {o full and proſperouſly, 

yet no man can betruly happy, that is not truly innocent. 


XVIII. | 
No man Honeſt, that is not in his Relation. | 


Eſides the general and neceſſary dependence that every man muſt, 
and ought to have upon God; There is no man whatſoever, bur 
is even in this world particularly related to ſome particular perſon a- 
bove the generality of other men. He can neither come into the! 
World nor continue in it, and be an Independent man : And by his de-! 
meanor, in his ſtricteſt Relations, he may be gueſſed ar in the other 
progreſs and courſe of his life. In all the Relations that are contin- 
gent to men, thoſe are moſt binding, which Nature hath framed near- 
eſt in the ſeveral conditions of men. In which, if a man be not ho- 
eſt, in vain he is expected to be found (o in others, that are more 
diſtantly extended from him. The higheſt ye of all, (as moſt concern- 
ing the public good, I take to between a korn Subjett, and legitimate 
Prince puriuing the good of the Country. He is Pater Patric, 
and every ſubject is bur a lirtle more remored Son. He that js pro- 
digal of his ſubjects lives, will eafily be drawn to be careleis of 
any bur his own. And indeed, (as Cyrus uſed to ſay.) No man ought 
to govern others, but he that is better than thoſe that he governs ;| 
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there being a greater obligation upon a Prince to be good, than thete is 
upen other men: for, though he be hamarne in his Perſon, as others are; 
yer, for the Publick ſake, his Perſon is Sacred, and the Government he 
exerciſes is Divine; (o, with greater caution ought xo'be adwminiſtred, 
and, in imitation of the Gods, requires a ight of virtes; ſor0 
irradiate his Throne, that men might gaze with Admiration, and obty 
with Reverence. Near this was the Noble Spartans anſwer, who When 
one deſired to learn how a Prince might be ſafe without aguard, he re- 
plicd, If he rul:d hs ſubjetFs as 4 Father doth hs Children. F394 

The ſame reciprocal 7ye is in ſubjet?s towards their Prince. 
a man be not honeſt in this his Relation, thar is, int his Loyalty ; ' let no 
man expect that man io be honeſt in any thing further; than conducerh 
to his own particular Intereſt : The breach of this, n&t only out of Po- 
litical, but Natural Reaſon, the Laws have made more'74pital than other 
crimes ;not only puniſhing the-perſon offending, bur artainting all his Po- 
ſterity with the confiſcation of all that they were capable of owning in 
this life. Revellion being as Parricide and Witchcrafs, - Nor is the /7no- 
miny le\s than the.Crime.. To be a 7raytor, delivers one to the loweſt 
| ſcorn of men, as well as to the heavieſt cowrſe of Law. ' And no State 1 
ever yer read of, bur held ſuch «worthy of life, and {o nor fit for any 
converſation of men, as having forfeited in thar all which-makes ove 


And if] 


man companionable to another. In like manner;'he thar is a Parent, 
and moroſe, and froward to his Children, hardlywill be affable to any. 
Who neglects Natere,undoubredly is an ancivil max. He that loves not 
his own, Will nor = be drawn to love thoſerwho are nothing to 
him : Soit is with a c4//4; if he once.comtemn his'Parents, he 

himſelf ro be contemn'd'by others. And to ſhew 'how! horrid fins of 
this nature are, the Levitical Law made diſobediente into; Parents, ſto- 
ning ; the worſt of the four capital puniſhments'among them :\ Nor 
was he to /ive,that had :wyſ+d either Father,or Mother. Neither canl be- 


that mocketh his f=ther, or diſdains obedience to his mother, the Crows 
of the walley ſhall pick it out, or elſe the young Eagles eat it : whuch, in 
effeR, isto ſay, That he ſhall come to ſome #ntimely end, either hang'd 
on ſome tree, or caſt out without b»rial;:for. the fow/3@f the 2.20 food 


on. To this inclines the opinion of St. Ferom, where he ſays, Nec wults 
ladinda eft pictas Parentamn © We ought'wot ro caſt :{b much as a Yiſs 
contented look ar' the piety of parent. ' He thathath 'to be4.SoH, 


is an Azripps to the world; and is borwavenſe ro'Niuprs. As corrupted. 
humors are the continued _—_—_— the body chardill Areedthem;\fo a 
| vitious and: diſobedjent Son is the tornent'of the Parine that begor bim. 
It was a good teaſon the Philoſopher! gave to-one,, why" 
go to Law With his Farher'#'Says he, P56 ehavde z#juſtly, al will 
condoms jou” Hd if you? therge be 10,500 wiber Suandraned for 
blazing it. "Tis tv unhappy queſtion Coſabusasked un i | 
em alienum ibs film inv*nies, fi tun hoſts furrie? 


þ 


z 
8 andchit: 


ful to him, that to his' Parenrs/is bee > 'Whar be 
to others, thar is to Puremts faller"Triigthe fame or Relations, be- 
tween Husband and Wife, berween Maſter and Servarts/”: Cat not 


lieve this Law was abrogared in the daysof Solomon,'who tells us, The | 


[ok qualis evit in caterot? ee. ev ſhal{ja e'er find 204 
Wo norhw»- + 


doubt but ſh& would prove' a poyſoney; thar had+ firſt been, guilry of 
c | " 1 Wai tery. 
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Cen r. I. | Adultery. And indeed, whoſoever is not honeſt in his Relations, gives 
SW | the World an Evidence, that he can be falſe in the leſſer, that hath &l- 
ready failed in the greater. To be falſe in our Relations, is to break our 
treff, in which both Relig jon and Nature hath fer us. He that is perfi- 
diousi and untrue in that, cancels all the bonds he after can be tyed in. 
When Judas had betray d his Maſter, nor Friends, nor Enemies, nor his 
own Conſcience would exdyre him after. Whereas, he that behaves 
hinfeff well in his Relations, gives us hope of his being ſound in all things 
that we have to do with him befedes. If we can believe the Excellent 
Silixs; we ſhall find by being falſe in theſe, we not only loſe our ſelves 
with others ; but we become implunged even in all the calamities of life 
in the fevcral Relations that we have, and live in. 

wo—nmnmmes ci frangere rerun 

Gaudebir patta, ac tenues ſpes linquet amici, 

Nos illi , aut confux, aut Vita manchit 

expers luctus, lacrymeque + Aget aquore femper, 

Ac tellare premens ; aget agrum, notte dieq; 

Deſpecbs, ac violata fides —— Sil Ital. L 13. 

———— Who loves to break . 

Wiſe Natares bonds, and cheat his friends poor hope, 

Contracts turmoil, and tears ; that never ſtop. 

Nor heaſe, nor wife, nor life is ſafe : but he 

0 'd with Earth, the unquiet Se : 

A broken Faith dilcern'd, is CVET, — =——= 

Certainly, there is no man bur ſome way hath relation to others, 

either by gion, Palicy, Natwre, Alliance, or Fiumanity.; therefore as 
a Chriftias, a Friend, a Kindred, a Superior, or a Man, to all a man may 
take occaſion:to be honeſt. Though I comply not with all their ways, 
yet Chriſtian Piety, and natural Probity is never to be parted with. 
that loſes, or throws away theſe, deſcends into a Beaſt, that hath not 
\ Recor for his guide, and is humane but in ſhape alone. 


—_ 


—— 


XIX. 
Of the Salvation of the Heathen. 


Have met with ſome, that will nor by agg nates allow that a 
Heathen may be ſaved. I do not know, they cyer read the 
Book of Life and: Death, or were admitted to the counſel» of the moſt 
High ; no more, hurt by colletion ariſing from ſound Principles, and 
che render ſenſe of #/umanre Netwre. Indeed, I know not how to ap- 
plaud their Charity, that will deſperately ders ſuch a world of men, 
and the pane. Rang»; why 1m Ages paſt,, and to come., 
Is it not enough, thar we may be admitted to be Heirs our ſelves, bur 
all our other.Brethren-mult be d;-inherized + Nox can I think, God ap- 
proves their judgment, who foftritly undertake to limit his mercies, 
which yet to us appear not AT. but ever all his works. None | 


myo orb a. ds niger" i mach pombont all the 
Sevi as his Mercy, mn meaſure ro everity of 

he Kang As Rr I EY _- 
Lightning, and Terror, being broken at the giving of the Serond, God 
then 
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then was pleaſed to proclaim The Lord, the Lord, frone, merciful, and 
gracious, fow to anger, long-ſufftring, &c. Where, - hehe ten 
precepts in the Decalogue, there are ten Attributes relating all to Favor: 
and to Mercy rowards Man. The Mercy-ſcat was over all the 4k, and 
that all-ſhaded with the Cherubs wings, and why thoſe Cherabims may 
not Type unto us not only the two 7 ables of the Law in the Ark; bur the 
two T 9 of the Law and the Goſpel, and the ro Generations of the 
World the Fews and Gentiles, either of them mutually reſpeQting each 
other, and the Oracles of God ariſing from between x tary I know no 
prohibition. Some indeed have given /apsd Nature too too high a pri- 
viledge : Enabling her of her ſelf alone to work out her own Salvation, 
as Pelagius, and before him ( inclining that way ) Origen. And if I find 
hum rightly cited, Zainglius, where he tells us rhat Numa, Cato, Scipio, 
and ſuch like juſt Heathens, without Faith int Chriſt wete nataraly ſaved, 
chat is, by the virtue of the Law of Nature which they did obſerve. The 
laſt (the Obſervation of the Law) being intimared by the 4poſtle. Who 
tells us though they have no written Law, yet naturally doing the 
things of the Law, they are 4 Law wo themſelves. Others have more 
modeſtly interpreted rhis Text, as Aquinas, and ſeyeral more beſide, 
allowing them yer Salvation: though not ſo much from the natural 
knowledge they have both of God, and good and evil, as from rhe help 
they have in their Sow/s from the aſſiſtance of Supernatural Grace, where- 
TIS are enabled through Faith to fulfil the Law. St. Peterrells us, 
in every Nation, #e that fearrth God and worketh Righteouſneſs us 
accepted with him. "Tis not Man's Merit, but *tis God's Acceptance thr 
is his ſecurity. And ſurely, if we will not be too critical we may find 
of rhis truch. Jr is doubtful whether Job wete nor of the 
line of Eſa : certainly,faich St. Auguſtin,he was neither natural 1ſraciite, 
nor Proſelyte, but born and buried in /dwmes, And Bellarmine aflures us 
he was not of the Children of 7fatl : bur cither an Idumean, of an 
Arabian. Both of which were counted Enemies to 1ſratl. Next may 
be inſtanc'd Melchiſedech, Fethro the Prieſt of Midian, Rahabthe Harlor, 
Naaman the Syrian, and others. 

Bur it will be alledged from the Fourth of the AiZs, That Salvation 
cannot be had by any other but by Chriſt. For among menthere is given 
no other Name under Heaven, whereby we muſt be ſaved. And with- 
out Faith in him Salvation cannot be had, and Faith in him they can- 
not have, becauſe rhey never heard of him. I all but the laſt, 
and literally that roo. I doubt not bur all, to whom the ſound of the 
Goſpel hath any = come, are ſtrialy obliged to this : When God 
hath ſhewed them this Name, in vain they ſeck for another. Nominal 
Chrift is neceſſary to thoſe that have nominally heard of him. Yer 
whocan tye up the Spirit of God, from illwninating this to their Souls, 
either in rheir /ife, or in the very Farewel of jt > Bur this is rather 
poſſible than eacy Though I hope it will not prove a Paradox, if I 
ſhould beg leave to believe that ſome who never heard of Chriſt may | 
yet dye and be ſaved by having a Faith in bim. How many of them 
have died Penitext for their fins, for which they have found their 
Conſcience checking them, and withal wholly reſting themſelves on the 
Mercy of the Supream God ? What was the Philoſophers, O ens entium 
miſerere m2, but this? He would never have fled to mercy, if his Sos/ 
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| Earth, that's chapp'd ) repentant Tears will fill up all thoſe Chaſms : 
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had not been conſcious of ſome ill. And if he had not had Faith he 
would neyer have prayed for it, ſince no man prays for that whereof he 
does deſpair the Grant. Whar were the laſt words almoſt of every com- 
mon Malefafttor among them ar his end, but a defiring God and Nature 
to forgive him? Beſides thar Grace and Fayor of God, two things are 
required of Man for the attaining of his Salvation, Faithand Repentance. 
For to both theſe hath God engaged himſelf. He rhat repents ſhall-find 
Mercy, and he that believes ſhall be ſaved. Repentance cloſeth the brea- 
ches of that Law which ſin before did violate. When the heat of Luſ 
hath ſhrivelled up the Conſcience into wounds and clefts, (as Rain on 


Penitentia aboleri peccata indubitanter credimus, \ays St. Auguſtine. Re- 
pent and believe, is the precept of the Goſpel. Now 1 would ask the que- 
ſtion, whether Chriſt cruciffed and God's Mercy be not things co-1nci- 


dent 2 Nay, if it be not the very effe and height of God's Mercy: which 
they fly to though nor in the /iteral name of _ yet in ſuch a nameas 
isthe ſame, and comprehends the offered Chriſt in it, Mercy, the Mercy- 
ſcat was the Propitiatory, and Chriſt is call'd our Propitiation. Our ve- 
nerable Bede giving us the Anagorical ſenſe, tells us plainly ; Propitiato- 
rium aureum eft Fumanitas Chriſti glorioſa. The golden Mercy-ſeat is 
Chriſt's glorious Humanity. In the firſt of St. Luke, in the Song of the 
bleſſed Virgin, it is ſaid, God hath helped hs Servant Iirael in remembrance 
of his Mercy. In the Song of Zacharias, it is ſaid, ZZe hath gone on to per- 
form the Mercy promiſed to our Fore-Fathers, Which 4 in both places, 
by all Interpreters, is underſtood of Chriſt, the Meſtah. 

In two ſeveral places in Genefis it is promiſed, by God himſelf, 
Thar in Abrahar#'s ſeed ( which is meant of Chriſt) all the Nations of 
the World ſhould be bleſſed. In a third place, there it is, all the Fa- 
milies of the Earth. And in the Ads it is faid, all the Xindreds of rhe 
Earth ſhall be bleſſed. Bur if they muſt give an account for literal 
Chriſt, and yet through inſuperable Neceſliry and Ignorance they 
could never come to know or hear of him; I conceive Chriſt's coming 
would be ſo far from being a Bleſſing to them, as it would prove unto 
them a Rock and Bitterneſs. Before E coming of Chriſt, we ſhall find 
few of the Fews, reſting expreſſedly upon the promiſed Meſfias ; bur 
their anchor was God's mercy, and {o the very thing which was the pious 
Heather's refuge. The holy Prophet David clearly did rely on it,Pſal.52. 
Twill truſt in thy mercy for ever and ever. But we may come nearer, eyen 
to the very Name, which we may illuſtrate by this inſuing Inſtance. 

A King hath a Province in Rebellion, whereby his Subjes become 
all guilty of Treaſoz, and fo in the juſtice of his Laws are dead. This 
King s Son intercedes, and farisfies his Father. Whereupon he, pub- 
liſherha general Pardon, that for his So#'s ſake, all ſhall be reſtored that 
will come #n, confeſs their offence, and claim a Reception in right of his 
Son. Now ſome of theſe 7raytors hear not of this : Bur our of cheir| 
confidence of their Princes known goodneſs, and the hope they: have of 
pardon, they come repentantly, proſtrating themſelves to his nds 
Now whether this Xing, being of a Noble Nature, and inclinable to 
mercy, may not, without impeachment to his Juf ice, receive them to 
Grace, by virtue of his General Pardon for his Soy's ſake, though they 
never heard of it; I ſubmit to charitable judgments. 


It 
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If this may not be, I yer demand, How it can ſtand with God's Tus Cans II 
tice, in requiring their Faith in that which they neyer had means to CIA 
know, Nominal Chriſt 2 What they could reach to, they faſter upon. 
Bur muſt we think them fir to be puniſhr, becauſe they lay not ho/4 on 
chat which they cannot come at > Though they cannot plead merit, or 
a perſonal filial Mediator; yer, I ſee nor what hinders, that they may 
not plead mercy. I am ſure, St. Paul tells us, That they who do not know 
the Law, ſhall not be judged by the Law : But by that Law of Nature in 
themſelves, which is ſo far inſeminated in the hearts of all, as is ſuffi- 
cient to leave all without excuſe and convince them all as authors of 
their own deſtruction, it they periſh. - And why then, ſhall we think, 
they who never heard of the Goſpel ſhould be condemned, for not ha- 
ving faith in the Goſpel 2 Lex non cogit ad impoſſivile. Bur if they muſt 

dy: for ignorance of that which they could not know, it may be asked, 

whether they do not aye for a fault that is none of their own? 

/ .. When the Apoſtle in the firſt of Corinth and the ſixth, came to: For- 
picargrs that were our of the pale of the. Church, he refuſed to judge 
them, as out of his bounds and juriſdiction +/ And I conceive-it may 
become a charitable Chriſtian, either not co.pals a final ſentence upon 
all the Heathen; oriel{e to incline to Charity, which is the Law of the 
Goſpel. Why may we not argue of Faith, as St. Paul does of Works : 
If the Gentiles have. a faith in God's mercy, may not they be ſaved by | 
char, as Chriſtians by their. faith'inv Chriſt, which is but God's mercy 
manifeſted? And certainly, without his faith, ir. will be true, whatthe | 
Farher ſays of their beſt works, They. are but ſhining fins. But what 
is it ſhould hinder now, that this fairhamay not jsſt;fie > As | believe | 
the Charatter and Impreſs of God's Image in them, is their Law forbid-| 
ding their f», and injoyning their duty ; ſo I alſo believe, as a Needle 
'once touch'd, their Conſciences will dire them to a Refuge in their Ma- 
ker's mercy. Therefore I hope, I ſhall-not much etr, if I ſhould believe, 
a Heathen which never heard of Chriſt, labouring to keep a clear con- 
{cience, traly repentant for his offences, and caſting himſelf with fairh 

n God's mercy, may come to live in heaven aniong the bleſſed; 

If any objetrhen, that 'tis no priwiledge to bea Chriſtian, I\uppole 
him much miſtaken : For as St. Pasl anſwers for the Jews, it is a Chief, 
chat unto them are committed the Oracles of God. They are pre-emi- 
nenc'd before the reſt of the world. Though a Pagan, poſſibly. may in 
the dark night of Nature, by God's mercy grope out a way to Heaver ; 
yet without doubr, he is more happy that hath a light and a guide to 4j- 
reft him thither. The /luminations of the Gofpel, are enliveningand in- 
ſtruting beyond the ſullied Notions of Philoſophy. Any man will like 
his 73tle berrer, that is declared an Z7cir, than his that is bur in a capabi- 
lity of adoption. Methinks, our Sons, and favor that we find from F7ea- 
ven, ſhould make us look upon them: with pity and love, rather, than 
with ancharitable and deſtroying cenſures. I ce, they live better by the 
faint glams of Nature, than many Chriſtians in the coruſcatioins of the 
Goſpel. And why ſhould I think, that:they who live better by the dim 
glimpſes of their _ and die, reſigning themſelves to God and-his 
mercy, whom they have: ſpelled out, and found inithe-Book of, the-Creqr 
tures, and the Book of their Conſcience; ſhould yer be coft away in Ezernal 
perdition 2 Certainly, looking on their at#1ons, without hearing either 

party 
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party ſpeak, one would take the Indians to be better Chriſtians 
than the Spaniards, that deſtroyed them. However, none can deny, 
bur God by his ſecret grace may both attrac? and accept them. And [I can- | 
not, but have a more honorable apprehenſion of my Omniporent and 
ever Gracious God, than to believe, that fo pure, ſo munificent, and fo 
abſolarely perfe@ an Eſſence, ſhould delight it {elf ro ſee ſo many mil- 
lions of millions of men lie frying in Eternal Torments, that yet were 
his own moſt noble and admired workmanſhip, and whoſe frailties he 
both knew and pitied. And this to befal chem through a priſtine (and 
in them unavoidable) corraption; out of which they did not eſcape, 
( for ought weknow,) only becauſe they did not know the way. What 
pleaſure can any good man take, to lee bur poor ſimple Beaſts con- 
tinue ſweating in perpetual pai»? What good can T reap, by ſeeing the 
languiſhing to7twre of another ? Thoſe tharare pleas'd with ſpeRacles 
of cruelty, we naturally abhor as ſavage in their natwres. If Calignla and 
Nero, were both juſtly condemn'd of cr»elty; the one for bidding the 
Executioner ſo {trike, as Delinquents might die leaſwrely ; and the 
other for bur looking on, while his Mother was diſſected, though dead; 
Whar diſpoſition can thoſe men have, who can ſo jollily give up 
worlds to keener and more laſting puniſhments than all their dire ima- 
gination can deviſe 2 Is it ſuitable to a Father of mercies, and of his 
creature > or, Who will longer at theſe poor Heathen ; who made] 
their Saturn full of Children, then to devour them as ſoon as they 
were boyn2 If I doerr, in this-inclination to a charity, I had rather it 
ſhould be on this hand, chan trenching bur the leaſt on crnelty; and: 


| wharſoever it zs, I ſhall ever ſubmir to the moderate, and the wiſe. 
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A XX. 
Whence a Man's Fame ariſes. 


CT there is not a greater cheat, than Fame and Reputation. 
The #ypocrite, till he be diſcovered, appears garniſhed with all 
the plumes that brave Report does uſually fly wirhal : but once de- 
tefed, is as black and ſpotred, as the Panther's skin, or the outlide of 
the Dragon's belly. Indeed 'tis hard for any to eſcape the /aſh of cenſure - 
But the Emanations of a true and perfect report, for the moſt part riſe 
from a man's private converſation. Few converſe ſo much with perſons 
abroad, as toſhew their humors and inclinations in Pablick. To their 
Superiors, =_ put on Obſequiouſneſs, and Pageant out their Virtues, 
bur ſtrongly they conceal their Yices. To their Equals, they ſtrive to 
ſhew the gratefulneſs of a condition. To their Taferiors, courtefie and 
beneficence. To all there is a diſguiſe. Men inthis, like Ladies that are 
careful of rheir beauty, admit not to be vifited, rill they be dreſs'd and 
trim'd to the advantage of their faces. Only in a man's retirement, and 
among his domefticks, he opens himſelf with more freedom, and with leſs 
care; he walks there as Nature fram'd him: He there may be ſeen nor 
as he ſcems, bur as he & ; withour either the deceiving Properties of 
Art, or the varniſh of belyed Yirtue : So, as indeed, no man is ableto. 


paſs a true judgement upon another, but he that familiarly and in- 


wardly knows him, and has »ewed him by the lizht of time. When 
Tiberius 
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Tiberius had a Noble Fame among ers, he that read him Rhetoric, 
ſtuck not to pronounce him Lato & ne maceratinn. 

Neither can a conſtant good report follow any man, but by a con- 
ſtant a4h-rence to virtue, and virtuous attjions. *Tis much harder to 
read the actions, and ro know rightly great perſons, than 'tis men of 
Inferior condition : For, though they be extravagant, yet their greatn:f 
is ſome kind of awe to the looſe and ſcattered reports that fly abour from 
mean mens tongues. And their attendants not only palliate their vices as 
improper for them to divulge : but withal, they magnifie their good 


ſparts, and repreſent them fuller co the world they are; that 


ofren-rimes thoſe paſs in che common, for rarely qualified; who, 
being ſiriftly viewed, are bur fonriſh and deceiving owr-fidt. And be- 
fides this, many a man while he hath a c7b upon him, keeps hinfelf 
in »od:ff bounds, from which once freed, he laviſhes, its exceff and 
gf enormities ; like hot metall'4 Horſrs, that = ride well with a wary 
upon them ; bur when rhe reins are _ , they fling and grow 
unruly. 'Tis liberty and experience thar cruly ſhews a man what heis. 
Suetonius oblerves wx of 7 iberins, that when he had gotren to Caprea, 
where he lurked, remov'd from the eyes of the people, he at once 
| head ons which before for a long 

time with much ado he had diflernbled. And though Politicians eek 


to ſhadow themſelves, by appearing the /eaft of whar they ate; yet, 


they come art laſt to be ummacked, and declare theraſchves to the world : 
like Zedge-hogs, they row! wp themictves before frangers ; bar ih 
private are fo dilated, as they may cafily be known to be bur verve; 
ſo that, in rhe end, private fins are rewarded with a peblick ſhame: and 
then the ſuppoſed honeſt man is hated as a grown monſter, diſcovered 
by the blah of time. Vice is a concealed fire, that eveni in darkneſs will 
fo work, as to bewray it felf. And doubtleſs, fomerhing it is, according 
co thoſe among whom a man lives. Evena good man among 2 nei 
bours, ſhall be i// reported of; and a bad man, by ſome, maay be beloved. 
Some ices are fally lookt upori as Ornament, and Education: and a 
mod:(} Innocence, is as much miſtaken for fllineſs and ignorance. To 
be good, is thought roo near a way to'conrempt. That which the 4A» 
!i:nts admired, we both flight and laugh at. A good honeft man, is but 
2 better word for a fool : fo chat no man, can promiſe” himfelf fr: from 
the whip of a licentions tongns. Slomders and calunmmics like conlragious 


{airs are Epiderwical ins their Ivfettiow: only the foendeft conftirurions 


are leſs thereby tinted rhan the other, bur all ſhall be ſure ro find a 
tonch. | like not thoſe that diſdarn what the worldſaysofthem. I ſhall 

ſufpedt chat woman's modeſty, that values nor ro be accounted! deft. 

While Lam imnecent, injurious rawors ſhall the leſs rormens me. Bat as 
he that is careful of his heat; will not only avoid infet#ed places, bur an- 
tidote hinaſelf by preventing Phyick; and willmot be afe1wions 
Feaſt, but in his-private Diet; (o- he that wouldbe welt fcrmed mu 
only eſchew Mt bur muſt fortifie himſelf with and Re- 
ſolution to preſerve him(cls, and nor only inrhe 2hrong, and abroad, bur 
in his retired dreſſimg-rooms; for fince 2 man's good or bad fame, does firſt 
rake. riſe from ſuch-as be about him, and fervants being neither always 
ors, nor never diſcreet ; it behoves hinrthae /overhigowiE reparation, to 
give them nocauſe of reporting; whar ſhall cr2ſs;it. 1" - 
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his fare, I doubt is not fond of his 7»tegrity. The firſt ground ro be laid 
is a mans Honeſt endeavors,and that as well in the Chamber as in the Court : 
and then'tis likely a Good Fame follows. If Ido my part, 1 ſhall be the leſs 
troubled, if the world ſhall not do his in allowing me what 1 /aboy for. 


XXI1. 
That tis ſome difficulty to be Rich and Good. 


{ow and Riches like the Matchings of Coſen-Germans, though 
they be nor forbidden, yer they ſeldom marry together. *Tis 
rare to ſee a Rich man Religious. For Religion _ Reſtraint, and 
Riches prompt to Liberty. If our Saviour himſelf had not given an 


expoſition of his own hard Text of the Camel and the eye of a Needle, 
by caſting it upon ſuch as place their truſt upon Riches; certainly no 
Rich man could be thought to be ſaved, but God muſt be put ro work 
a miracle for it. When Wealth abounds, men ſeldom come by ſuffering 
to be ſober. They buy out their penance, and skip over thoſe Con- 
fiderations that ſhould make them ſerious. The Education of Rich men 
teaches to command, ſo rhey never come to be acquainted with rhar 
which is better than a ſacrifice, Obetience. Buoy'd up by the Corks of 
Wealth and Greatneſs, they are ſeldom let down into the depths where 
the greateſt fiſhes, like grown Reſolutions, are to be found. They are 
ſo humor'd by Attendants, and fo elated by the Bowings of all about 
them, and withal ſo ſwallowed up with pleaſure, that they often miſs 
of knowing rightly cither themſelves or others. And by the Pravity 
of man's weak Natere, it fo ſers them on the ſolaces of rhis Life, that 
they ſeldom have time to think of another or better. The Worm of 
this fair fruit is Pride, and it ſooner takes the goodly than the /cay., 
Old Facob begg'd bur only Food and Rayment : and Agur prays di-| 

rely againſt a Plenty : and though Solomon was fo wile as not _ 
lit; yet we ſee, when he had it, well nigh it had eaten out all his Wiſ- 
dom. Certainly, Riches be nor. evil in themſelves: yet for the moſt 
part there is a Caſual ilneſs that attends them. And if our bleſſed 
Saviour had not ſeen ſomething in them more than we apprehend, he 
would never haye declar'd it ſo much difficulty for a man at once to 
be both good and opulent :- neither would he have advis'd the young 
man to {ell what he had, or commanded his Diſciples to leave all and 
follpw him; not ;iwould:he have fo exampled poverty to us in his own 
meanneſs, if he had not known our human frailty too apt to be drawn 
| away by abwndance: Beſides the danger of their flattering us to a Reli- 
ance upon-them, they hinder us fromthe ſenſe of Charity, nor feeling the 
wants that others /:ve in, we cannot be {enſible of their exdurances : 
{o,we are not. begotren into-commiſeration. How-ſtrict and vigilant 
have Iknown ſome upon-'a poor man's Labor, who hathroyld all the 
day. from {ix to fix, for ſixpence > Who, if it were not for the pleaſure 
of 'night and darkneſs, which gives him ſome ſlender Refreſhment, he! 
might- certainly be concluded in a worſe condition than the Savage 
Beaſts of the Deſert. Nature hath priviledg'd them againſt the want 
of Apparel ; -and though they be pur ſometimes ro hunt for their Food, | 
{ yet providence hath made that a pleaſure-ro them, fo far, that they 
are | 
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tre rather to be envied than pitied." But the daily Labouring Man {cells 


fatiably content his craving Belly. Nor apprehending the hardſhip of o- | 
thers, by reaſon of the Beckonings and 1ligations of pleaſure, and the 

divertive crowd of other occaſions, Rich men have not leiſureto ſta 
upon theſe, to confider and weigh their Condition: fo, that Charity which 
they have, is rather ſelf-love than Charity: which doubtle(sis not right- 
ly call'd ſo, when God is not the ſcope, and others more their objeet, 
than themſelves. 'And it isas undoubtedly true, that without the winzs 
of Charity, it will be very hard to wowunt to the Region of Happineſs. 
Riches beſides, are often as thorns to choak the fruits of Piety. They 
area kind of rayk Earth, which fo faſt puts out weeds, that any fine | 
ſeed of virtue becomes ſ#:fled and robbed ere it can ger Root.Y er Indu- | 
try and perpetual Attention might perhaps prevent ſome of theſe /n- 
conveniences. Burt there is one thing in Wealth which faſcinates beyond 
all theſe : Tis apt to ſeduce a'man into a falſe opinion of wiſdom in 
himſelf. And it may be it was from hence, That when Simonides was 
asked, which was beſt for a man, Wealth or Wiſdom 2 He made ſome 
doubt how he ſhould reſolvethe Bufneſs. The Reaſon was, he ſaid, He 
had often obſerved wiſe men to wait and attend at rich mens Houſes. 
And how eaſfie is it for a Man to think himſelf iſe, when he ſhall 
find he hath a wiſe man as his Setyant humouring him? Nor is he only 
charmed to theſe erroneous ways of Pleaſure, and ſtroaked along by 
the Courtſhip of thoſe that ſtoop low tocreep under his ſhade, and ga- 
ther of his fallizgs: Bur if he be iwa way of miſcarriage, his wealth 
keeps him nor only from being reclaimd, but from knowing wherein | 
he fails. Menare often wary how they hazard their intereſt by _ 
henſion. A poor man like clay (being ſoftned by his low ſituation, and the 
ſammineſs of want that lights upon him) is apt to'be eaſily mould:dinto 
any Form: But the Rich, ſhined upon by the ſun of proſperity, ſer on 
the promoted #7ill, and in the flaring Hght of Greatneſs, are hardned 
|| into a Brittleneſs ſcarce admitting any ſhape but that by chance you 
find them in: Like Yerice glaſſes any hot liquor of Admonition makes 
them crack and fly in pieces preſently. And indeed it is no ſmall «»- 
happineſs to be ſer in ſuch a fation as will not admit a friend to be free 
with him. He is open to flattery, bur fenc'dagainſt ad»onition. He that by 
the Engine of a maſſe wealth is crafted up above the rebuke of friends, 
had need of a Noble nature and a virtue ſtrongly corded, elle he ſhall 
quickly ſlid: to the loweſt ſcale of Fice. Certainly, there is noneſo wiſ: 
as that he nevererrs: But he is well onward in the way to be wiſe,that 
can bear a Reproof, and mend by it. I doubt not but there are that be 
wealthy and wiſe, that are Rich and _—_— and as they are exttaordi- 

narily happy in themſelves, thar can elcape the trains that their 4fu- 
ency lays for them, and make uſe of thoſe brave Swppeditaments, that a 
reat Eſtate allows them to do good withal: So they ought to be magni- 

fed by all thatare SpeQators of fo Noble a Conjunttion. As a Rich 7) 
rant is the worlt of all wild Beaſts ; fo a Rich Chriſtian is one of Chriſf's 
wonders, Nihil honeſtius magnificentiuſque, quam pecunias (contemnere, fi 
non habeas) fi habeas, ad Beneficentiam, Libertatemque conferre. Senzc. If | 
we have no wealth, 'tis honeft and Princelynot to be fond on't: Bur far 
more Heroick (if we have it) ro ſow it into Charity and Beneficence. 
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Like freina C himney, a Rich man good 1s Regular, Brieht, and Re 
freſbing toall that come within the diſtance of his beams. He lights the 


blindly dark, and gilds the Roow he ſhines in. And whoſoever comes 


into it, likeit : It will draw their eyes upon him, as if there were ſome 
Divinity in him, thar invited all ro pay a kind of Adoration to him, 
for the Bounty and the Benefits that Fate has made him Steward of. 


CNS — — - 


XXII. 
Againſt being proud by being commended. 


Here is {uch a kind of grateful Tickling to the mind of man in 

| being commended, That tho we many times know thoſe praiſes 
that are given us are not dye, yet we are not Angry at the abuſing Am 
thor.. Tho ſurely he that is commended for whathe doth nor delerve, 
ought in juſtice to redtjfie the, Auditory, elſe he grows acceſſary to a cheat 
upon the ZZeaqpers, by a combination of an wntruth; {o leads them into 
an Error. It was, I confeſs, ;nzenuous in Pope John XX. what his ſuc- 
ceſſor Aneas Sylvins tells us of him : when one had praiſed him much 
more than he knew he deſerved,he turns to the Company and tells them ; 
Tho the Man hath fathered many brave things upon me whereof 1 
am not guilty, yer Ido confeſs I no way am diſpleaſed that he hath 
pleas d to praiſe me. Perhaps he might pardon him the ſooner if he be- 
lieved he rold of what he-ought to do, tho yer he had not done it. 
So apprehended Praiſes may as eaſily be diſpens'& withal, as hand- 
ſomely made uf: of. They axe but admonitions, ribbonded and trickt toa 
more pleaſing ſhape, which perhaps, without ſuch ſpots and pendants 
would never win upon a fantaſtic Brejn. In Noble minds "cis certainly 
a ſpur,if not reward, to Virtue, The generous Spartans before they went 
ro War, they us'd to offer Yijms to the Muſes ; That what they ated 
Valiantly, might be elegantly and trulyrecorded. He that deſpiſes to be 
well reported of, wants of that living fire in his Soxl, which does type 
out (and runs into) Eternity. And he on the other ſide that ſhews him- 
ſelf elated by it, gives proof he is but ſome light ſtuff; char, as a 
Bubble by a Boy, can be-blown from his ſhell, cill-rhe very air alone 
canblurt him again into ſpire. Praiſe hath ſeveral operations according 
to the mind it meets with. It makes a Wiſe man modeſt,but a Fool more 
arrogant. It extends him to fuch a height, that it turns his weak brain 
giddy till he falls; ſome have plac it in the rank with contempt, and 
have therefore warned, that to a Man's face we ſhould neither raiſe 
ro laviſhly, nor yet reprove too ſharply. Indeed to a ſpirit rightly ge- 
nerous, a Face-commenaation will ſooner beget a Huſhing flight, than the 
Rebuke that boldly and openly flies upon him. Hence therefore, 'tis 
only allowable at Funerals for men to be hyperbolical in praiſing, Any 
thing may then be offered when blows cannot be felt : otherwiſe a 
Riotous tongue will fever modeſt blood. Since leaſt of all he yalues praiſe, 
that molt of all deſerves it. ' He that is an intimate Seryant to thar glo- 
rious Virtue, will be conrent in ſilence to enjoy her Graces without 
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thoſe hollow. Ecchoes of the Tongue. 1 like not praiſing when 'tis too loud. 
{A little is as ſhadowing to a well-limb'd piece ; ir ſers ir off betrer : 
' bur when ir is too dcep, it dulls rhe native life, and unpleaſants the air 
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it carries, But for a man to grow prond by being commended, is of all 
uſes rhe worſt we can make of it. Eyery good thinga man ſpeaks 
of another, like the blaſt of a Zrampet in War, ſhould: incite and' i#n- 
| courazethe perſoncommended to a cloſer purſuit of a Nobler'and more 
generous Virtue. But to be proud of 7rappings calls a Man's Fumanity 
in queſtion. - Tho. he be a Bucephalus, it ſhews him but a Beef: and 
any one may judg how like the 4/s it was, firſt to miſtake the Re- 
VErEnce to be his, that was done to the Goddeſs ; next that he could be 
proud of it, if he had bzen fo. To contemn a juſt commendation, is to 
kick at kindneſs : To be proud on'r is to take in {o much, until it 
-does intoxicate. Tho another man's praiſe cannot in my ſelf make 
me better than lam; yer (with my help) it may make me much 
worle. The beſt is tq /abour an improvement. If any one ſpeaks well, 
[ would be glad, I could a& better. I ſhall like ir , if my deeds 


' more than they do exped?, than look for more than they can find. 


XAXIII 
Of Secreſte. 


HE Hooting Fonler (cldom takes much game. -When a man hath 


figeration, "tis good wiſdom to reſolve of  Secregre, till the time our De 
/igns arrive at their Diſpatch and: Perfettion: He ſhallrbe allowed: to 
'haye enough of the #»adviſed, that brags much cither of what he will 
do : or, of whathe ſhall have. - For, if whar he {j of, falls not our 
accordingly ; In ſtead of applauſe, a wock'and: jcorn({hall ſtrike him. 
They {ſeldom thrive in bu/ancſs that-cannort but proclaim their Znrents- 
ons: . They ſpeak themſelves to be my z and.if thoy have onghr 
worth the taking, they arc ſetters to their bwn-Robbery.'-, Even water 
willforbear _ yon the Pipe, — _ itisto pals, hatha 
flaw in't. The-projes of men are a kind of Chymiſftry : Keeping theni 
cloſe,they may proſper.Burt the gla(s once crack'd FE; air adcaiered in, 
the produdt then will vanjh out in Fume. When Qginrus Metellus could 
not compals his Conque/ts in Spain,he ſeems tonegiedt the principel City, 
and with a Rowling Army flics to other parts. // And when in regard of 
ſo wild a War his Friend did ask him, what thereby he';ntended? His 
anſwer was, If his ſhirt knew his mind, he mould have commanded it'to 
be burn'd immegiaizly. We ſee that which carries on,-even evil ations 
totheis proſperity, and is indeed, the main of their ſuccels, and with- 
out which, they would certainly come to- nothing, is their: ſecrecy, 
and clandeſtine creeping along. 'Tis theinvilibility of ſpirits thar per- 
forms their Witch-craft. And it was in the dark and night, that the en- 
vious ſow'd his Tares. And if Secrecy can {o promote thoſe Defigns that 
are to be abhorr d, why is it not as well advantageous to what we in- 
tend for good 2 Nature fon hex. gun Preerunionaraughs wild Bcaſts 
todwell in holes and dens. The Fiſhes bed in mud. And Birds build not 
in open fields, but in the ſhaded woods, and ſolitary Thickers, Po 
many have undone themſelyes by rhcir apenveſs2; He ſtrumpers 
Buſineſs, that does diſcloſe. his ſcorers. 4s 206 1 > 20 iy! VOL SIES 1 
Bb: Candanles 


may go beyond his 7ongue. I had rather in this caſe mea thould ſee 


the projet of a courſe in his mind digeſted and-fixt:by Conſis | 
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\ Candaules loſt both Kingdom, Life, and Wife, by only ſhewing of her 
Beauty Naked. Nor was that fabled Ring of Gyges more. than his great 
Wiſdom guiding his Affairs : whereby he knew what other Prixces did ; 
bur ſo reſerv/d himſelf, that he to them temain'd ſtill undiſcovered. 
Stratagems are like Miſtreſſes, they are deflowy d when known: and then 
they ſeldom live to be married by being effeted. By divulging, we 
ſtem to tempt others to prevent us. He that before lay ſtill, and did 
not mind it, when he ſees another running fora prize, will poſt away 
to out=ſpeed him. And indeed, he is not like to ſpeed well, that cannot! 
keep his own counſe/. The Philoſophers check will juſily fall upon 
him; Thar'tis pity, of thoſe he learned to ſpeak, he was not as well in- 
ſtructed to be;filenr. *Tis a miſerable flux, when a man hath a flood of 
words, and but a drop of ſoul. To ſuch people uſually, all the Phyfct 
they can take to ſtop it, op:rates the wrong way. That mind which 
cannot keep its own determinations private, is not to be tryſtedeither 
with his own,. or others buſineſs. He lets in ſo much 7ight, as will not 
ſuffer his deſigns to for ſo they come to be diſturbed, while they 
ſhould gather wo , by repoſe. If the buſineſs be of what is yet to 
come, *tis vanity to boaſt of it ; "tis all one with the Almanack, to rove 
at what weather will happen. We boaſt of that, which nor being in our 
power, is none of ourorn. The Bird that flies, I may as well call mize. 
He digs in ſand, and lays his beams in water, that builds upon ev. nts, 
which no man can be Maſter of ; What can he ſhew but his own 7-- 
temperance > bewriying even a kind of greedineſs, while he catches ar 
that which is nor yet in his reach ; which ſeems to unfold but an «r- 
compatied mind; "that is nor ſo wiſe as to ſub/iſt well with what it hath 
in preſent. Such men, if we come to diſſe# them, we ſhall find like 
Cameleons, that have not the ſolid entrails of other creatures, but are 
fll'd with only lungs. | And then, if after our boaſting, we come to be 
diſappointed, -the Efear is made more vifible; and we turn'd out, ro 
herd with thoſe that muſt 'be laughed at. Nor yer can I offer ought to 
the world after this, bur'it will come forth upon ſome diſadvantage. 
If I Eoaft of any thing, I teach others to exper?, and then they look for 
Swans, or 2uails, tho'it be in a Wilderneſs ; where, admit it be fair, 
it ſhall nor be thought ſo: - becauſe their hop:s are poſleſt with Rarity 
Secrefie is a moſt neceſlary part, not = of Policy, but Pradence. 
Things »ntold, are as things #ndone. If rhey ſuccced well, they are 
gratefuller for being ſuddain : if ill, rhey may be diſpenc'd with, as' for 
ought any knows, they being no other than caſeal ; ſo not at all inin- 
tention. 1 obſerve the Fig Tree, whoſe fruit is pleaſant, does nor bloſ- 
ſom at all; whereas the Sallow that harh glorious palms, is continu-/ 
ally found barren. 1 would firſt be ſo iſe, asto be my own Cown- 
ſeller ; next {o ſecret, as to be my own connſel-keepey. 


| FREE LM 
0 XXIV. 
4 Chriſtian's threefold Condition. 
WW? is't can be ſo ſanguine, as to be always conſtant in 4 full 


blown jollity ? *Tis the glorious Sun alone, that in himſelf is 
ever bodyed, full of light and brightneſs. - But as in the Moon we ſee a 
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threefold condition, that gives her an alternate face; her wane, her 'in- 
creaſ-, her full : So 1 ſee the fame reſembled in a Chriftian, three effi-! 
cient caules working them ; Sin, Repentance; Faith. When after in; a 
Chriſtian once conſiders, he finds a drawn upon his /ight. The 
ſteps of nizht ſtay printed in his ſou! : his ſhine grows /-an within him, 
and makes him like the Moon tn herdeclining wane, obſcuting and di- 
miniſhing that clearn:ſs of the Spirit which lately ſhined with ſuch 
beiginne sin him. Itdims the beauty of the lwminous ſoul: like the ſen- 
ſible plant, when the hand of fleſh does touch it, ſhe ſhrinks in all her 
l:xv:5 : or elſe ſhe, like the humble one, falls flat, and lankly lies upon 
the Earth. Nay, ſometimes (as the Moon in our loſt fight of her) he 
(cems quite gone}and waniſht : re(ting. for a' time like adifeaſed man in 
airance :aS a winter-tree, or fire that wn in concealing embers ; with- 
out or /-nſ:, or ſhow, of either light or heat. But then comes Repentance, 
and caſts watey in his face, bedews him with tears, packs the ſpirits back 
again to the h:art, till that be rows'd up by them ; rubs up his be- 
num'd ſoul, that there is to be ſeen ſome tokens both of lif: and recovery. 
Repentance is the key, that unlocks the gate wherein fin does keep man 
priſoner. Who is'r can be ſo Hack and d:ad i toad, thar this Lacrymal 
water, With the breath of the Holy Spirit cannot blow up into a glowing 
light > This makes him ſpring, caujes him to begin to bud again; un- 
rowls his wrapt-up beauty, and by lirtle and lirrle, if notat once, recol- 
lets his decayed ſtrength of rhe apprehenfion of God's Spirit ; ſo ſets him 
in the way to Joy and renewed courſes. Repentance is _ night, 
which undoes that which the day of fn did weave. 'Tis i the only 
Aqua-vite to fetch againche fainting ſoul And it might juſtly there- 
fore cauſe the Emperor Theodefrus to wonder at the effet. Thar living 
man ſhould 4diz, he faw was ordi and familiar: Bur it was from 
God alone, Thar man being 4:ad in fn, ſhould /ive again by Repentance. 
But Laſtly, Faith appears, and perfeRts that, Repentance begun and 
could nor ful : the es up his drooping hopes, brings him again to 
his wontcd ſolace, ſpreads out his /:aves, envigors his ſhrunk nerves,and 
roa bright flame blows his dying fire : That like the Moon in her full 
glory, he becomes induced with a plenteous fruition of the preſence of 
ſcurity. When he r-p:»ts, he begins to recover /ight ; and when his 
faith ſhines cl-ar, he then appears art full ; yer in all theſe, while he lives 
here, he is not only charged with ſome ſpots, bur is ſubje to the v;- 
ciſſitudes of change : Sometimes he is frolick'd with a feaſt within him: 
ſometimes he is ſhrinking in a ſtarved condition, omerimes dull 
with darkn:ſs of deſertion ; yet, in all, he lives: tho-in ſome weakly, 
and in ſome inſenfitly ; yer, never without one found conſolation inthe 
worlſt of rheſe ſad Variations. As the Platiet Mercury tho erratick and. 
anfix'd, yer never wanders far from the Sun : Or, as the Moon, when 
the is /esft viſitle, is as well a Moon as when we ſee her in her full pro- 
portion: Only the Su7 looks not on her with ſo large'an aſpe##; and 
ſhe reflets no more than ſhe receives from him : ſo a Chriſtian in his 


che higheſt flow of comfort ; only rhe Sun of Righteouſneſs darrs not the 
beams of his lov? ys rrarars © and he ſhews no more, than God by 
ſhining gives him. When the Holy Spirer holds'in his beams, frail man 


the Almighey. Thus, while he fins, he wan-s himſelf ro darkneſs and ob- | 


loweſt ebb of ſorrow, is an Heir of Salvation, as well as when he is in| 


then :D 
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Gu VS | then needs muſk > Fre deprivationthat creates a Zell; for where | 


|| Gedis vet, there 'tis 


ellis. When exe this tide runs out ,there's nought 
but mud and weeds thar's\cft behind. , When God ſhall hide his face, in | 
vainel{ewhere we ſeek for a,/ub/iſtenge, He is the air, withour which is 


no life... His with-drawings are our miſeries; his preſence 18 joy, and re- 
vivement; "Fig only fin that can eclipſe this light. "Tis the interpaſure of 
this groſs opacous body,! that blacks the elſe bright ſoul : This is that | 
Great Alexander, which: keeps the light from this poor H iagenes in his ' 
7 h.of Mortality» And this, ſometimes, muſt be expected, while we 
are here bx/ow. Even time conſiſts of night and day ; the year, of wari- | 
ous ſeaſons. He that expeRsa conſtancy here, does look for that which 
this world cannot give. Tis only above the Sup, that there is no econ 
to change. 


—  —_ - - 


XXV. 
For Ordering of Expences. 


| T is very hard for an open and caſie nature to keep within the com 
paſs of his fortune ; either ſhameto be oblerv'd behind others, or cl(c 
a vain glorious itching tO out-do them, leaks away all, till rhe veſſel be 
empty or low; {o that nothing, involves a man to more #»happineſs than 
anheedle(s'/etting go inan imprudence of miſp:nding. It alters quite the 
frame and temper of the mind. When wants comes, he that was profuſe, 


does caſily grow repacious, It is extreme pry ons be thus com- 
s'd of Exiremes. * To be impatient both of plenty and want, *Tis a | 
kind of Monſter-vice, wherein covctonſneſs and prodigality, mingled, | 


dwell rogerher, and one of them is always gnawing. Jt puts a man up- 


onthe ſtretch, and will not ſuffer hin tg lic at eaſe,, Like the Efridge, 


Who will care for him, that. cares for no body bur himſelf > Or, w 


maſter-piece to. /crape from all that fall within his gr1pe, or reach 2 The 
enforcing of the forged Teſtament of Minutius, loſt Craſſus. and Ferten- 


hath ir, he keeps it, as if ir. were avother, mans. 7 0xp I would be 
Wow it not, rather 


out his Taper while, che $uz doth ſhine ; and he thar will go to bed in 


. . 


the dark, to/{ave his expenc> of light. Ir is my part to:know whac 1; 
ut 


ful to them; yet, I ought to care for what may; be convenient for me. 


(14 Hel 


"_ Mm marrars 


he-feeds on Jron, and puts it, our in feathers. He runs any hazard to 
get, and when he hath it, he flaunts it away in curls and airy vanities. | 
On the other. ſide, a ſordid parſimony, lays a man. ,open to contewpr. 


will expeRany thing of fevexr or friendſhip from him, that makes ir his | 


| frus more-honour with fer. thanall their wealth and awthorjtycould | 
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He that ſpends to his proportion, is as brave as a Princez. and a Princ? 
exceeding that, is a Prodigal : There is no Gallantry beyond what's fir 
and decent. A comely beauty is better thana painted one. Unſcemly bounty, 
is waſte both of wealth and wit. He, that when he ſhould not, ſpends too 
much, ſhall when he would net, have too little to ſpend. It wasa witty 
reaſon of Diogenes, why he asked but a half-penny of the Thrifty man, 
and a gownd of the Prodigal. The firſt, he {aid, might give him often; 
bur, the other,ere long, would have nothing to give. Toſpare in weighty 
caules, is the worſt and molt unhappy part of thrift that can be : Li- 
berality, like a warm ſhower, mollifies the hardeſt Earth, and prepares it | 
for fertility : Bur he that is penwrious, turns his Friends into Enemies, 
am haxdens that which himſelf deſires to find pliant. Who can expect | 
to reap, that never ſow'd his ſeed; or in a drought, who will not look to 
have his harveſt poor 2 Doubtle(s, there is not any worſe hushandry, 
than the being too near, and fordidly miſerable ; and there is no man 
but at the long-run /eſes by't. When the £uſb is known to be lim'd, 
they are ſimple Birds that will be drawn to perch on't. Noron the 0- 
ther fide, can we find, that to ſpend vainly, evenin a plentiful fortune, 
hath any Warrant from either Prudence or Religion. "Tis a kind of 
ſcandal to the wile, to ſee a riotous Waſte made of Wealth, that might 
be imployed ro many more pretious uſes. If we have a ſuperfluity, the 
poor have an /ntereſt in it: bur ſurely none is due to cither Waſte, or 
Wantonneſs. Wealth fooliſhly conſum'd is wine upon the pavement daſht ; 
which was by Providence deſtin'd to have cheer d the heart. If Gorhing 
had been condemnazlt, or his intention warrantable ; it was not phras'd | 
amiſs, when Jada grumbled at the Ointments expence; Ad quid perditio 
hec 2 Certainly, bere is better «ſe tro be made of our Talents, than to | 
caſt them away in. #aſte. If God gave us themnot, to lie idly by us, 
we. cannot think he ſhould be pleated, when either loofly we conſume 
them, or kewdly we miſpend them. "Tis the improving, not the waſte 
or hoarding, that,the Maſter does commend ; and this ſhould be 
with woderation : elſe rhe gloſs 4nd grace of all is dull. 
Nullus argento coloy eft, avaris 
Abdite terris _ lamne, 
Criſpe Saluſti, nif temperato 

ir Splenaeat = Hor. Od. 1. 2. 2. 
Dear Saluſt, thou that fcorn'ſt the Ore, 
With Earth from Miſers cover'd or'e, 
*Tis neither Silver nor looks ſpruce 

Bur's bright, by ſober uſe. 


XXVL 
Of a Chriſtians ſettledneſs in his Saviour. 


Oubtleſs there are ſome whoſe Faith mounts them above all the 
pleaſuresand inconveniences of Life, We ice a carnal Beauty can 
ſo take up all the faculties of ſome weak Souls, as they can deſpile all 
ſtorms that croſs them intheir way to their defignedend, They ride tri- 
unphing over all they meet, ing can weigh againſt their fix'd af 


fetion, like —— burſt out in remoter places, their windings 
|cend bur to pour them into the Sea. And 
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And if this be {o great and prevalent as to mate and maſter all the | 
other paſſions of Man ; certainly it may be allowed a Chriſtian ro be 
wholly poſſeſt with the radiance of Divine Beatitude, being by Faith 
ſertled upon the perfeftions of his Heavenly Saviour. The beauty 
rightly  dered is far mor raviſhing than all that we can appre- 


hend beſides ; and the beſſedneſs that he is Robed with, cannot bur be 

far more conſentancous to the {oul than all the fick and ſmntted plea- 
ſures of Mortality. Let him circuitabour with never ſo many ambigu- 
ous turnings; yet like a diſ-united Element, he is never at a quiet re- 
poſe, rill he makes up the Center of his ſoul, his God. As the Needle in 

2 Dial diſturb'd and thaken from his point does never leave his qui- 
vering motion, till it fix and ſleeps upon his Artick pole: o fares it with 

a Chriſtian in this World : nothing can ſo charm or ſcatter him, bur (till 

the laſt reſult of all does Anchor him in his Saviour's Arms. All that 
pur him out of the queſt of ZZeaven are bur Interpolures, diverſions, 
and diſturbances. The Soul that once is _ rouch'd with the 
magnetic force of Divine Love, can never reliſh any thing here fo 
pleaſingly, as that entirely ſhe can reſt upon it. Tho the Pleaſures, 

Profits, arid Honors of this Life may ſometime ſhuffle him our of his 

»ſual courſe : Yet he wavers up and down in trouble, runs to and fre, 

like quick-filver, and is never quiet within, till he returns to his wonted 
Foy and inward happineſs. There it is his Center points, and there his 
Circle's bounded, Which tho unſeen and unperceived by others, are 
ſuch to him as nothing can buy from him. Compared with theſe, the 

gaudieſt glittering of the fawning world are but as painted ſcenes u 

a ſtage that change with every AQ, and ne'r laſt longer with us than 

while the Play of this ſwift life continues: To the Pious Man, they are 

but as may-games to a Prince: fitter for Children than the Royalty of a 

Crown, or the expetFation of him that looks to inherit perpetuity. And 

for this (if by the ſolid Rule of Judgment we ſhall meaſure things) we 
ſhall-find Reaſon, n6t to be contradicted. For in God, as in the Root, | 
arc the Cauſes of all, Felicity. All the oriental luſtres of the richeſt 
gems; All the inchanting Beauties of exterior ſhapes ; the exquiſiteneſs 

of figures ; the lovelineſs of colours, the harmony of ſounds, the light | 


and clarity of the enlivening Sun; The raviſhing formand order of all. 


All the heroic virtues of the braveſt minds, with the purity and quick- 
neſs of the higheſt Zzrelles, are all but emanation» from the Supream 
Deity. The ways the wiſe Philoſopher had to find our God will plainly 
ſhew us, that he is all PerfeQtion, Cauſation, Negation, and the way 
of Eminency. For the firſt : it leads through the ſcale of motions by 
ſteps, till we aſcend to a _— In the laſt mover, we muſt period. 
all our ſearch. For the ſecond it tells us, Wharſoever is frail, cor- 
ruptive, impure, or impotent ; We may conclude, it cannot be in him. 
And for the third : if we find any thing in the Creature that is bur | 
faintly amiable and taking, we may beſure in God to find it in immenſe 
perfettion. Abſalom's Beauty, Jonathan's Love, David's Valour, Solomon's, 
Wiſdom, Ulyſſes his Policy, Auguſtus his Prudence, Ceſar's Fortune, Ci-| 
cero's Eloquence, with whatſoever elſe we moſt admire. The Pariyof 
irgins, the Fragrancy of Nature, the intelligence of all, with all the 
Complacencythart either Reaſon or our ſenſes can preſent us with. Near 

this comes the Eloquent Boetius when ſpeaking of God, he ſays: 
Ts 


—— _— 
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' Ts requies franguilla lis: te'd cernere, Fin, A 
Principiam, Vettoy, Dux, Semita, Terminus idem. | _—— 
Thou art the juſt R_ Peace i Be inning, End, | 
Means, Condu , doall to Thee extend. 


And when all theſe rnd 14iatlons fhall by the Soul be found in 
the — ſr is no wonder thar ſhe ſhould be ſurprized with De- 
lecfation. And ir is as little wonder oo the brittle, weak, and ſhort- 
liv'd pleaſures of this world ſhould all'at once take her; who, as Fire 
flies upwards, is naturally fram'd to aſcend rv a Beatitude in her own 
| greax Creator, He that is ſerrled and well-pleas'd here, gives cauſe ro 
| ſuſpe& he does not look up higher. - It ſhould not more grieve me to 
live ina continued ſorrow, than it ſhall joy me to find a | 12 afar 
| fattion in the' world's choiceſt" ſolaces. 'A full delight in earthly 1hi 

argues 4 negletof Feavenly. For truſting here, there will be caulc 
| diſtruſt my ſelf of r00 wo cruſting w her is no ſtability. _ 


—_—— 


| XXVI [. 


T HE Conipdtiſon was very apt in the excellent Platarch, That we 
ought to mos Books as we would do Sweer-meats; not 
wholly to aint ar the pleaſanteſt , bur roars to io Per the whole- 
ſomneſs * nor forbidding either, bur a latter moſt. But 
SOIC nc; {though the profecblenes ma may H—__ more in ſome 
im others; yer 'ris very rare thar the 

candbeill. rv eyes ro make his pen pleaſant, will have _ 
ads to: ſeperate it from being ſo nh. le,” 'A total. Levi 

not tike. A'rich Suit ar godd | , as\well as to be tiuſe 1s = 
with Lace and Ritband-. certainly, Wir is yery near a kin to | 
Wiſdom If irbe torake in general, or laſt ; we may find, ito 

$to be-interwoven with ſome beautiful flowers of Rhetorick; with the 
| grateful ſenting-herbs of Reaſon, and Philoſophy, as well as with the 
Simples-of Science, or Phyſical Plants, and 7's ever-green ſentences of 
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Piety and ever T= the looſer Poets have ſome Divine Pre- 
ceptions, etborbus think Martial's Wit was much clearer 


an his Pew 15 he 6 onines Gre ell ſome. And 


better than the light flaſhes and ski Cape: 
it will not be as mach d ed kipping 
lines of rhe Sefiecd s, and Plutarch, the criſj 


of the jocund and the airy Poets, "Thoſe abilities 
thors- farniſh the world with; 'beger a kind of Deticat Reverrice in 
their farure Readeys, Though even, in the unpartialneſs Cate, and nm War, 
 Alp apbpns wanred —_ to carry on his Siege of Cajera, qr! 


Oo 


near it ;" yet, for the aokle regard he bore to his long paſs'd FO nndvag 
he commanded his Soldiers that they ſhould nor #ir them. Comp 
poſures that aim (at 1Wit alone; like the Fountains and Water-morks in| 
Gardexs, are bur of uſe for recreation, after the raves ahd toils of | 

Cc —=—=- #3 OOO 
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more ſerious imployments and. ſtudies. The Palace and the conſtant 
dwelling is conpeſe of ſolid and more dura * Markles, and repreſent 
to after-Ages the' [ngenuity and Magnificence of the Architect. Andas 
the ZZouſe alone is no compleat habitation, withour, decorations for 
Sight; _no-more is the work. of the br4n on all ſides furniſhed withour 


ſame ſprightly conceits that may, be ivtermixt to pleaſe, 


Nec placeat facies, evi Gelafivus abeſt. |. 7.Ep.24- 
No Beawy has that face, hy | 
Which wants a [#:i 


rHEes... -\ | 
Thoſe Romances are the beſt, p< beſides the contextare for taking the 
Fancy in their various accidents, give us the beſt | ea's of Mortality, 
with the expreſſive Emanations of wiſdem, and divine knowledge. Thole 
that are light,” and have only: the Gangderies of Wit, are but for youth 
and grecner years to tey withal. When we grow to riper age, we begin 
to leave ſuch ſtudies as ſperts and poſt imres, that we out-grow by more 
maturity, Of this Age Horace was, when he declared, 
Nunc itaq; & verſus, & cetera ludicra pono : 
uid verum, atq; decens, euro, & rogo, & omni in hoc ſum : 
Condo, & compono, qne mox depromerg poſſwn. Epilt. li. 1.1. 
Now Rimes, and fitdiſh Fanctes, quite are gone : 
The graceful 7ruth I ſearch ; that reſt upon, .. 
And well digeſted, gravely put i on. 4, - 
Facular ſtrains, they are but; Sprixz-flowers ; which though they pleaſe 
the eye, they yield but ſender aevriſtment : They are the Autumn froits, 
that wemuſt thrive and live by ; the ſage ſayings, therare, examples, the 
noble enterpriſes, the bandfome £ONBrivances, —— s.0f good and had 
aFions, the Elrwyations of the Deity, the motives and jncitementito Vir 
te, and the like; are thoſe that muſt build us up.tq the Ga/lavtyy and 
Ayn of Man, 1 do not.find, butit may well ———_—_ pur- 
ſuc both the 0ze.and the other, yo precept himſelf intothe pradfice of Fir 
tue ; and to faſbion both his Tongue and Pen, into the, exercile of-hand- 
| ſom and ſignificant words, He that fawndations nos himſelf with rhe 
Ayts, will hardly be fit to go out Door cither to himſelf ox others, In 
reading T will be careful for both, though not equally. . The one ſcrves 
to inſtruct the mind; the other cnables her to tel! what ſhe bhath/eorn'd; 
rhe one without the other, is lame. What benefit yields fre, if ſtill f 
rak'd up in aſhes > though fint may bear a flame init; | yer, we,prize it | 
bur a /ittle, becauſe we cannot get it forth withour knocking. He thar | 
hath r6rth1n him, and cannot expreſs it, is a cheſt of mood perhaps con- 
taining a, Femel, but, who,ſhall be: better torr, when the. key is. leſt 2), A 
good [tyle does ſometime take. hiv, 7x good watrer, would heat awey. 
'Tisthe g:lding, that makes the whols Pill be ſwallowed. Elegance 
either in Tongue, or: Pea, ſhows a.men hath:minded ſomething: þeldes 
ſports and vice. *'Tis graceful ro ſpeak, qr to write proper 3 nor 15 it calic 
to eparat e Eloguence and Sapieuce; for rhe firſt leads to the other, and 
js at leaſt, the Anty-ceurt ta the; Palpce. of Wiſdom, A. good. fylb, with. 
20d matter, conſecrates a werk to Memory ; and fomegimes. whilea man 
eks but ene, he is caughtto be. a-{ervanc to the 64her. The Principal 
end of reading, is th inrich the mind ;, the ucxy, to improve the-Fen and: 
Tongue. "Tis much more gemile and {urable,ywhen they ſhall all: 
of a piece. - Noubtle(s, that is the beſt mork, where the Graces and Muſes 
meet, XX VIII. Of 
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XX VIII 
Of the Variation of Men in themſelves. 


T is not only in reſpe of Fortune, but of the Mind alſo, that Solox's 
ſlaying may be held as Oracle, Ante Obitwm, &c. No man is tobe ac- 
counted happy, till he hath eſcaped all :hings rhat may poſlibly make 
him #»happy. Not a day, noran hour, but gives ſome examples of the 
mw ability of all Humane Afﬀairs. And though the Mutation of the mind 
be not fo frequent : yer, the accidents of rhe world, the variation of 
condition, the ditterence of Ages, the e of better to worſe, and 
worſe to better, ourward hurts and inward di eaſes, have ſhown us the 
ſame perſons diſtinguiſht into contrary men. And truly the [nchant- 
ment that the world works on us, when ſhe either laughs loud, or frowns 
deep, is (o ſtrong, that 'ris juſtly matrer of amazement, for a man in the 
leap of the one, or in the twmbl: of cicher of theſe, to retain a mind 
wnaliered ; yet, are not all men changed alike. The ſame Cordial that 
cures one man, may, by meeting a diverſe humor, 4iſtra& or kill ano- 
ther, Fortunes eftects are variable, as the Natures that ſhe works upon. 
Wealth is as the Wine of life : ſome it puts into a delightful mirth, that 
gratifies all rhe company; while it makes others tyrannous and quar- 
relſome, that no man keeps himſelf in ſafety, bur he that has the wir 
to be abſ:nt. Where it lights upon weak minds, it uſually changes them 
into worſe ; they have not wherewithal to bear the /reſs that a great 
Eftate will put them ro. And when they cannot bear it out by wit and 
reaſon, they fly to authority and power, which enacts ſubmiſſion ; bur 
will not be accountable for any kind of merit that may induce it, (a- 
ving only porency. And certainly, though ir be true, which is common- 
ly believed, that for the moſt part, where God deſigns a Governex, 
he qualifies him with parts proportionable for his imployment. Yer, 
doubrleſs, the very condition of Power, and Greatneſs, naturally 
eſtares a man in another remper, than what he was in without it. 
Noble Souls {o elevated, become like bodies planted above the vaporous 
Orb of Air, that then reſt there in quier, without propenſion of d:- 
ſcent, or falling. And though Inferior Souls may wonder, how they 
can live u ſuch clouds of buſineſs, as daily break upon them : 
yer, as when Philo fanſied, that when Moſes liv'd forty days in che 
Mount, withour food, that he was nouriſht by the Ear, and fed upon 
the Mufick of the Spheres, which then he heard : So, there is no doubt, 
but the application and the applauſe of others, the hummings of fame, 
and the ecchoings of Honor, relieve him againſt the gratings of a 
ſtomach ſharpned with offending humors. The Mufick of Honor does 
drown the noiſe of the :hrong. How cafie is it for him to be ar eſe, 
and ſtand, when every one ſhall extend a hand to his P, entation ? 
The wheel of Honor muſt needs turn chearfully, and diſpatch much 
griſt too, when 'tis continually driven about by the food of prefer- 
ment. Bur indeed, a man ſhews himſelf in Authority, according as he 
was inwardly principled before he came to it : for, many times the 
diſpoſition appears not in the non-age of Power, no more than —_ 
in a Child, the Organs are not fitted to diſcover it. Thus Manlius Tor- 
quatus in his youth, was of ſo dull and lumpiſh a ſpirit, that his Father 
| Cc 2 holding 
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holding him unfit for matters of State, deſign'd him to a Conntry Farm | 
et, afterwards by ſeveral glorious atts, he obliged both his Father and 
his Country, even to the merit of a Triumph; 1o that it falls our to be 
moſt frequently rrue, that by preferment, good men are made berter,| 
bur ill men worſe : as the Drum that beats a 7iger into madneſs : but 
a man, into courage and valor, It therefore much concerns Prixces, 
where their bounty beſtows preferment : and the more, becaule their 
ſubjetts have an intereſt in them as well as themſelves. "Tis true, no- 
thing can be certain, as to the futwrity of remper. Good or bad lodging 
in the heart, cannot by man be eſpy:d. Neither was the youth of the 
Noble Scipio untainted with vice, or the beginnings of the Monſter 
Nero, without ſome ſigns of good. The ſcum riſes not, till the water 
boyls ; nor is the Oyl gathered till the /iquor be heated. Ler no man there- 
fore deſpair too much of the bad, nor preſume roo much of the good; the} 
laſt, like a rich playt in a lean ſoil, may degenerate into wildneſs ; and 
the other, tho' ſingle, like ſtocks in manured beds, may come up ftript and 
double. If there be wit, there is ground for hope, the ſoil is not deſperate. 
Reaſon upon receſs,willſhew him how much he is to 4:teft himſelf: bur,he 
that hath not wiſdom to judge,will very feldom have the luck to reclaim, 


— — 


XXIX. 
A Caveat in chooſmg Friends. 


þ hp no man, branded with a ſignal vice, be fit for a wiſe man 
to make a Friend of; yet, there be two ſorts of men that eſpe- 
cially we ought to avoid : For, beſides the lcarning of their vices, 
they are not tite enough to truſt with a ſecret; the Angry Man, and 
the Drankard. The prudent man would be glad to enjoy himlelf in 
peace, without being haled into the juſtling throng, where is nothing | 
ro be got but difhonor, blows, and clamor. To be but only a ſpet#ator is 
not to be our of danger. If a Granado be fired, all within the burſt are in 
hazard. If either of theſe Bears break looſe, you ſhall be ſure to be. 
either frighted, foiled, or hurt ; and, whether you will or no, be made 
partaker cither of ſome ridiculous quarrel, ſome wunſober riot, or by both 
together be lapp'd in ſome drunken fray: for the faries ever bear a 
part in Bacchus his Orgies. The firſt in his fury is meerly mad. Choler | 
1s as duſt flur'd up into the eyes of Reaſon, that blinds or dazzl:s the i 
fight of the underſtanding ; where it burns in the heart like fire un- 
der a pot : Whenſoevyer it flames, it makes the tongue boyl over ; and 
where it falls, it ſcalds. Words come not then digeſted and mathe- 
matick'd out by judgment, ſenſe, and reaſon, but flaſh'd and tumultu- 
ated by chance, by rage and brutiſh paſſion ; not upon premeditated 
terms, but whatſoever the m2mory on the fuddain catches, that violent 
paſſion thruſted out, though before it lay never ſo deeply hidden and 
immur d. Confeſſions ſeal is broken by this picklock 3, and in a branl | 
that oft is blabb'd about, which wich all the burs of filence ſhould 
have (till ſtood firmly riveted, Men throw about in fury, what, once 
appeas'd, they tremble to remember. Anger is the Feaver of the Soul, 
which makes the 7ongue talk idly: nor come words clothed as at 
other times, but now, as headed Arrows, fly abroad. Words dipt in| 
gall 
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center ; and like lead melted, bliſter where they light. Excited malice 
then exceeds her ſelf. When the Prophet David tells us of his Ene- 
mies rage, nor Spears, nor Arrows, nor a naked Sword will ſerve him to 
exprels it it ; bur, that Sword muſt be ſharpned too; that it may cut the 
keener. Ir is certainly, a deviation from man. In eyery fit, the man 
flies out : when he grows calm, he returns to himſelf. Seneca purs no 
difference berween the furious and the mad; for the mad-mar's aiways 
furious, and the furious ever mad. Then tell me, who it is, that, be- 
in his wits, would make choice of his friznd' out of Bedlam. 
When Solomon tells us of the brawling woman, who' is no other but a 
She-angry-man, he hath three ſtrange expreſſions to decipher her ; 
one is, that tis better to dwell in a corner of the honſe-top, than with a 
contentious woman : Another, that "tis better to dwell in the land of th: 
Deſert, than with her : A third is, that ſhe s a continual dropping in 
Rain. All which ſumm'd together, will amount to thus much ; that 


[you had better be expoſed to all the 7emp:ſts of rhe Heavens, as 


Thunder and Lightning, Cold, Heat, Rain, Snow, with Storms that blow, 
and the rage of all the Sk;es whole Armory; or, to live baniſh'd from all 
Flumane Converſation ; and, in want of all things left a prey to the fero- 
city of ravenous Beaſts ; orelſe without the leait intermiſſion of reſt, en- 
dure a perperual dropping ( which were your heart of Marble, yer will 
it wear 1t owt at laſt) than to live with aquarrelſomgcontentious, waſatif- 
fied angry perſon. Thole that are ſuch, like houſes haunted with ſpirits, 
they are not {afe for any man to harbor in. - When you think your {elf 
ſecarely quiet and in a calm ſerenity, on a ſuddain, c'er you are aware, 
a hideous noiſe is heard, or elſea Brick-bat flies about your ears, and you 
mult ru» for't, or be black and blew'd all over. If by chance you knock 
bur againſt a »ail, by that ſmall ſpark it frikes, the Gun-powder blows 
you wp. It makes a man a 7urn-pike, that will be ſure to prick you, which 
ſide ſoever you come on: So, it not only offends, but puts you off from 
remedy ; it ruffleth fo through all che ſhrowds that Reaſor's never hear, 
till this rouzh wind allays. The Roar (oſtops the Ear, that a man cannot 
hear what 'tis that Counſel ſpraks. *Tis a raging Sea, a tronbl:d water 
ſo mudded with the ſoil of Paſſion, that it cannot be wholſoms for the uſe 
of any. And if it be true what —_ tells us, that thoſe diſeaſes 
are molt 4an7:r0us, that alter moſt the habit of the Patient's counte- 
nance ; this needs mult be molt perillons, that woice, colowr, countenance, 
arb, and pace {o changes, as if Fury dipoſleſſing Reaſon, had by an, On- 
fs forcd a new Garriſon upon the Cittadel of Man. And ſurely, 
this he knew, and well underſtood, that Proyerb'd it into Command : 
Neither make thou Friendſhip with the Angry, nor converſe with th:* Furi- 
ous ; I-|t thou learn his ways, and beget a ſnare to thy ſoul. 

The other hath Leſa Memoria while he is in his cups, and if he 
drinks on, he hath none. The abundance of Wire does drown up 
that Note Recorder. And while Bacchws is the chief God, Apollo never 
keeps him Company. Friends and Foes, Familiars and Strangers, are 
then all of them of an <qualeſteem ; and he forgerfully þ pry of that in 
his C#ps,which,if he were ſober,the Rack ſhould not wrelſt out from him. 
Firſt, he ſpeaks he knows not what; nor after, can he remember, 


what that was he ſpake. He ſpeaks that he ſhould forger,; and —_ 
that 


gall and poyſon, leap about ; as bullets chew'd, they rankle where they 
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that-which he did ſpeak, Drunkenneſs #s the Funeral of all Intelligible 
Man ; which only time and abſtinence, can reſuſcitate. A Drunkard's 
mind and ſtomach are alike; neither, can retain, what they do re- 
ceive. The Wine that is mingled with the blood and ſpirits, like Muſt, 
will vent, or elſe it breaks the Cask, He's gone from home, and not to 
be found in himſelf, Abſentem ledit, qui cum ebrio m_ Who quar- 
rels one that's drunk, is as a fool to fight with him that's abſent. He 
is not fit to keep another's privacies, that knows not how to cloſer 
up his own deep thoughts. We lay not Treaſures where they may be 
waſh'd away by in»ndations, nor caſt them into common ſtreams where 
every pwblick Angle hooks them out. Ebrietas ſtulta promit, multa 
prodit. The Drunkard hath a Fool's Tongue, and a 7 raitors Heart. 
When the flood is high, the dams are all broken down. Wine is the 
Reſervation of the Soul and Thowghts, The accurſed Cham of life, that 
lays open even our Sacred and Parental Nakedneff to the World. To 
the antient Roman Women, the uſe of Wine: was wholly unknown. 
And the Reaſon is given, Ne in aliquod dedecus prolaberentur; lelt there- 
by overcharged they might recoil into ſome diſhonor; as believing 
Bacchus could not but make Yenus wanton, and relax thoſe baſbful 
guards, that modeſt Natureleft that Noble Sex. Though the Muſhroom 
was ſuſpeRed, yet was it Wine wherein Clazdins firit took his poyſon : 
for being Mazdline cupp'd, he grew to lament the Deſtiny of his mar- 
riages, which he ſaid were ordain'd to be all «nchaft, yer ſhould not 
pa 


S wnpwniſhed ; and this _ underſtood by Agrippina, by ſecur 
him, ſhe provided to ſecure her ſelf. Nor is the diſtemper'd oe 
drink, any truer to Bufneſs than'he is to the Secret he is truſted with. 
For beſides his want of memory to retain or carry on any thing of that 
Nature; men of this complexion, as mooriſh grounds that lic low and 
under-water, are uſually _—_ and rotten ; or of 1o cold and ſodded 
4 temper ; as they yield nor fruit like Earth of another condition, that 
is not drown'd and flooded. 

Either of theſe in way of a companion ſhall be ſure to give a Man 
trouble enough. Either wvexation or impertinency a man never 
want. - One vomits Gall; the other Folly, and Surfeits. And *tis not 
caſie to ſay, which of them beſpatters moſt. Together Horace cou- 
ples them. Epiſt. /. 1.18. 

Arcanum neque tu ſcrutaberis ullius unquam, 
Commiſſumve teges & wvino tortus, & ira. 

To learn man's (ecrets neyer vainly think, 
Or to conceal them; torn with Rage, or Drink. 

No man can expett to find a friend without faults, nor can he pro- 
poſe himſelf to be ſo to another. But in the Reciprocation of both, 
without mildneſs and temperance there can be no contiuance. Every 
man for his friend will have ſomething to do ; and ſomething to bear 
with, in him: the ſober man only can do the firſt, and for the latter 
there is patience required. *Tis better for a Man to depend on himſelt 
than to be annoyed with either a Mad-3an or a Fool. Clytus was ſlain 
by a Maſter in Drink. The Theſſalonians maſſacred by an dngry Em- 
peror : and the deaths of either, lamented by che Authors. 
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tis eaſily-experimented.char makes Lite four, "Whew Hg 
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| in the worls;-as'ris the moſt eagerly pharſued 1 ir 2 
| Np beingable.o able ro guide: our own mah Appetites, we! wi, ws uy 


of all rhe mgaada<F fe the moſt dangerous 


our felyes,ro the fame ſac llavery, charburnow we tt'v '': Bytn 
in Governmewts.'the looſtht 'are of traftiConinaanctoi!! © Clroveh 
cyer laſted long, that kept rior up by1&fcipline 2 | Kivasw hit 
ſlept thar the 7ares were fows, when there is none'tywatch, but men 
are left to the _ of! their -own/- _— s'the time to 
ſow Herefies. i; Net only Grrmviny, but: final is'abte ro make 'our 
| this, that ſince the Ficld-keepers: bave been hn we have hall 
more cockte and dornel, than t think awyage fines eto iv» dppettt't 
inthe World: \And 'tis no! wonder if oſnegles our \vholefomeirbeat, 
or feed on't with theſe werlde: mingled wich it, rhar'we pr Toa 
with unwholfoine vapors; or fo dim<firburd'in the wys rv Os 
Amukiquity, that all men nay Peron os:i the mu 
do: lolio wictitaze.; ' Indulgence and ſloth» act the fiflers Nt Bb 

Men that may, wil favor'themſctves/; and that partilalic / will make 
them Lazy. Where is there fs Indo 0X Ore" 
bounds. among the Sawa7en; where is\ lefe. 86-her"'© Or Frey: 
withour the Calitizution of wholſome Lovs —_ 
chat makes War fo horrid ;:bur-the [ants Nþ 
take;> And where'there: is. 2opunity,, wha vi nm 
Rapes, Murthers, Thefts, Qaths, IncefÞ,. 'Onnclraes, with alt 'the & 
bzogds of blackeft: Vices,: follour i in theitrain of Hawes: / And what 
cauſe can be rendred 2: Fans; firſt, 'the difpenting': with: God's Cond 
vnandwments of, not killing, 2nd! fealiugi; | and then tle Licence \that in 
Camps they take, þy-reaſon, rhey-are 'eatier left ro rhemſelves, or can- 
not be come by to be puniſhed. We arc all like Bowls running down 
the Z7ill; if once upon the tur», our own weight hurries us to the 
ink and loweſt bottom. What Appt Claudius obſery d of hate Roman 
People, dorh, hold. avtrue of allihe the ro che Woeld, are 
better truſted with buſineſs and im ou joy de op" e and 
Liberty. \. \natho firſt the —_— doin HhrwspiDy this & 21 
tumbled inputs ray makes: us more-rinf : 
nately- wretched than:ou Lark. IS ir 
2nd fulfiled,: hakes and trfiſtens us torcettain deſiuudtion.)'® 

eſſum:d Liberty and a laſciwious Suxcifs/ cure wn hole rumd Mite 
into hate and abhorventy,:thas ini their thodeft limits woes the gr and 
cav3.of the Chriſtiun Workl2i What haxti fo yewnad ths Z75nr of forme 
of: eur Gentry and> Nebslity; as thisy\ that by by" being peemitecd*to” do 
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| check'd, left him a pro to his own wild affettions, thoſe Meraphorical 


B+ ; yet there may;joften happen Secrets ro-one that may nor be con- 
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done what they ought not to have thought upon > How = a diffe- 
rence have we ſeen between a Fajzily (carter'd into wy Licentionf- 
neſs ; and another reſtraigfKand marital d, in.the civilneſs of a grace- 
ful Order > A Foreſt beaſt is uncontrolled Man. A Bear withour a 
Ring is wicked Nature left without a Rule.” It is for God alone, whoſe 
bleſled Eſſence is wholly:uncapable of il, to be deified with a' Power 
of doing whateyer he: yet never to doany thing below per- 
fettion's height i\1iBur when frail man is' truſted with chat Freedom, he 
eaſily ranges, 'till-he loſe himſelf. Soft warer iſſuing thro' the ſmalleſt 
chink, negleted wears a: wideneſs for a ſtream ; and, breaking banks, 
does deluge all, the fields; ::What was it, made the Emperor Caracalla 
ſtrike in Inceſtwous marriage, but the'impudence of a Mother-in- 
Law intelling him, an Emperor was to give what Zaws he pleas'd : bur 
was not himſelf to take any:from others > Af#4ors'wandring eye, not 
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Hounds that ſeiz'd rore their headleſs and invigilant Maſter. 
' In pejora datur, ſuadetque Licentia luxum. '  * 
4 To worſe, and Riot Licence ever leads. | 001 

The boundary of .man is moderation. When once we pals that pale, 
our Guardian-Angel quits his charge of keeping us: For we are not in 
our ways; and then, at every ſtep, we daſh againſt ſome Sroxe, rill| 
rs _ bring us to deſtruction. - He-that would be preferved 
ini{afery, need keep Sentinel upon his Liberty.” *Tis a Wanton 
Child will be apt to run upon dangers - if there be not a Keeper| 
to {cad and look to it. Upon a terious ſcrutiny, I find-not why men 
ſhould baul ſo loud for Liberty.'. A wiſe man's always free - juft, and 
right,'is that which is his will, and againſt his will he atsnor. 'For if 
he, ind not Reaſon to do it, he cannot be compelld ro't. The Govern- 
ment of the. State, if free from 7yranny, -is not the worſe for being 
ffr4&;' and: that of the Church, while it keeps to what is Orthodox,-15 
on berrcer forthe, dſciplive. It ſhall never offend -me'ro live under 
any Government that may make me. berter, and'reſtrain me from wan- 
dring. WhenlI have moſt freedom, I ſhall moſt ſuſpet my ſelf. He 
that-is turn'd into the Sea, :had need-to look to have his Pilot along. 
He that may do: more than is Fit, is upon his arch tro do more than 
is Lamful. If we once'exceed the meaſure, as cafily we grow to cx- 
ceed the manner. . Vice is the Peripatetic, always in progreſſion. 
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1” Hough a Ftiend, indeed, be but the duplicate of a:man's ſelf 


the -qnly,;,not+benefir;. bur'fhall bring/'a grief ro my 
Friend : | cannot think Sit an{Af of friendſhip to impart them. He 
that grieves. his Friend |\whem che: needs:nor; is his Enemy; or ar leaſt 
leſs his Friend than, he might be::! Certainly, even incafes of Conſci- 
Ence, as;well as-in Common Meriity, it had: been better for O-dipas lie | 
had never known thar he had ſlain his Father, and married his Mother; | 
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chan ro have it told him when it was too late to prevent it. When 
the things were done, the knowledg could not remedy them : and 
his /gnorance gave him (as to the things) a kind of innocence, where- 
by might have paſſed away his life ;»cruciated without the ſenſe of fo 
fatal misfortunes + And after that was finiſhed, it had been Oedipus rhe 
Son of Polybus of Corinth, and not of Laius of Thebes, that had done 
the deeds fo blackly grim and horrid. Some ſecrets may happen to be 
ſuch; as may beget a jealou/re ; and thoſe, as the gall and fretting of 
friendſhip, are for ever to beavoided : Where jealonfte begins to Gow 
friendſhip begins to die. And albeit, Scipio found much fault with the 
ſaying of Bias, That we ought ſo to love, as, if there ſhould be cauſe, we 
afterwards might hate : Yet,doubtleſs, conſidering the frailty and in 
certainty of the minds of men; it is prudence (o to look upon men, as, 
tho they be now Friends, they may yet live to become our Enemies. 
Stability is not prymanent in the unſtable heart of man ; and therefore 
we arc not oblig'd to tr7uſf chem with that, which may 4d-liver us into 
their power to ruin us, if after they ſhall once fall of. How often do 
we ſee d:ay Friends, decline into d:teſted Enemies 3 Nay, they are the 
greater, for that they have been Friends: Even the ferceſt and molt 
enlarged enmities, have ſprung from the ſtridFeſt leagues of friendſhip. 


falſe tro Alexander, who is't can then be truſted 2 and if Parmenio. were 
not falſe, who is't can then be truſted, ſince ' Alexander was the man 
that ſlew him 2 AsT will not care for ewe full of Inquifitions, (for 
Percontator garrulus, Inquifitors are Tatlers :) fo I will not be impor- 
runate upon my friends ſecrets. T have known ſome have eagerly fiſh'd 
for that, which when they have got, hath beenrogether the 42x: both 
of friendſhip and life. By ſuch ations, men do as fome ignorant per- 
ſons that are bitten with »2ad Dogs, they think when they have ſick 
the Hood from the woind, they may ſpit it out without danger. When 
by that a# it catches the brain, and kills. A nocent ſecret opened, doth 
often kill both giver and receiver : or, ſometimes only the receiver dies ; 
for, being truſted too far with what cannot be recalled, no ſafety can 
be builded on, but by deſtroying thoſe that are entruſted. When Tepiter 
had made Metis his wife, and ſhe by him conceived ; before ſhe was 
delivered, he devours both her and hey conception, and preſently after 
out of his own brain, he became delivered of an armed Pallas; which 
may. well repreſent unto us, A ſecret diſcovered unto a friend, that af- 
ter, being reperted of, was reaſſum'd by devouring that friend, to pre- 
vent a further diſcovery ; and then we grow wa by ing on our 
zuard, and defending our ſelves either trom the miſchief, that is al- 
ready abroad, or from my over-taken again by committing any more 
ſuch folly ; which may well be ſignified by his rm h Pallas 
Arm'd. To know too much, »ndves us with our friend. He is not wiſe, 
that: will truſt all his wealth into anothers cuſtody. If my friend im- 
part ought freely, I ſhall endeavour fairhfully ro ſerve him, as far as 1 
may. Bur if in ſome things he be 7eſerv/4, 1 ſhall ſuppoſe "ris for his 
own ſafety, as well as my eaſe. 1 will be willing to kzow as far as he 
would have me, without extracting ſpirits, or cruſhing more than 
will 7u3 with caſe. If he be one to be valued, T ought not to wrong 
him ſo much as to wreſf that from him, that ſhould cauſe him after- 


What Region then can yield us 77uth and Coyſtancy 2 If Parmenio prove | 
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wards to repent, or fear. If he be not to be walxed I will never en- 
Cent... ange my Ce ſo much, as to be made conſcious of his concealmnents. 
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XXXII 
That "tis no Diſhonor ſometimes to retratt a Purſuit. 


T was queſtionleſs meant of things viriuous and commendable, Ouic. 
quid agis, age pro viribus ; otherwiſe we are adviſed to be dilizent 
in /{,in - bad as well as the goed. This were to be profaner than the 
| Heathen that gave the Precept. Surable to this, is hat of Ecclefiaftes, 
All that thine hand ſhall find to do, do it with all thy power. The Chaldee 
reſtrain it ro too narrow a ſenſe, for they limit at only to Alms. As, 
whatſoever thy hand ſhall meet with when put into thy purſe, let that come 
out and give freely. And tho to make it extenſive to all our atFions, is 
a ſenſe far more amiſs; yer, I ſee not, but many times, not only the 
vigor is to be abated; but even the reſolution of purſuing is to be 
v holly retradFed. "Tis better ſometimesto ſound a retreat, and fo draw 
off, than 'tis ro ſtay in the field and conquer 5 becauſe, it may fo fall 
out, that the prize we ſhould wi, will be no way able to counteryail 
| the /oſs that by that war we ſhall ſuſtain, What is it to die like Sampſon 
Or, who can call that Yieory, where, with my Enemies grave, I muſt 
alſo dig my own 2 I do not care to conquer in a Lutzan field : tho his| 
uy prevail, he ſacrificeth all his Vidories, that makes himſelf unca- 
pable of »wore, or enjoying whar he hath gor. He that is im:bartd upon 
diſadvantage, ſhall find it more honoy to retire, than to go unto the 
end of his voyage. He is ſiniple, that, only becauſe he hath b-guy, will 
purſue what 1s wnprofitable. [There is no diſgrace in doing that which is 
| | for the beff. They that pretend to be greateſt Umpires of Foner and 
Renown, do think 'it no impeachment to their judgment to raiſe. that 
Siege, that is not likely to be prevalent. The further in any action a 
| man goes, afſuredly, he may ſee the more : And if a man hath been a 
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| fool in the beginning, he is not bound to be ſo to the exd. If there 
ſhall be cauſe, the ſooner a-man comes off, the better, It is far more par- | 
donable to err through inconfideration, than wilfulneſs : the one is weak | 
| by accident ; the other out of ele&ijon. Shall it be no [bamze to have | 
| begunill, and ſhall-it be a ſhame, prudently to uefift ? 1 ſee, among molt, 
a maſtery and to overcome, is both a pleaſing, and a vulgar error : weare 
oftner led by Pride,0Obſtinacy, or Partiality ; than by the right and folid 
Rules of Reaſon. He that bears it out in a bad bufineſs, ſhews rather the 
ferecity of ſome brutiſh Nature, than the Conduct that becomes a Man. 
| For 'tis better to manifeſt that we are overcome by Reaſon, than that 
| * | we can overcome againſt it. In all things, let me weigh the conclufon, 
and balance my reckoning ; and then examine which is better, to proceed| 
or d:fift. If my loſs in the end, ſhall exceed my gazy, I but runinco the 
ſame folly, that Auguſtus uſed to ſay they did, that for trivial matters, 
| would preſently break out into war : They f/b'4 with a golden hook : 
ro catch a fjþ of a farthing, they expos'd to hazard a racking of a 
pound : If they loſe it, they gain repentance and ſorrow; it they do-nor, 
they muſt owe'it more to /xck than to wit; and then Fortune claims | 
the praiſe, not rhey., And if in temporal matters alone, ſuch a carriage | 
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cannot be excuſable ; what apolagy can we frame for our ſelves in ſpiri- 
tuals > When merely to farisfie a preſent ſenſual appetite, we run the 
hazard of periſhing a Soul to Eternity. That Lover is mad indecd, that 
will give up all that he hath for a glavce. We buy efflidFien with all we 
have har is precious : and by a right ſcanning of ous ations, by ſuch as 
ſhall not partialize, we muſt be judged ta be more taken with punſb- 
ment than pleaſure ; as if in torment we plac'd our falicity : like the 
Ruſhan wives, who think their kushavds do not love, unle(s they ſome- 
times ce4zel them. Let us never lavgh at the ſilly Ivdian, who lets us 
have his Geld for Beads and Rattles ; when we qurſzlyes are infinitely 
ſimpler, that for teys and 1rifles ſell Heouen and Felicity. Our Saviour 
indeed, putting all the world in the ſcale, does find js far too light for 
mans Deific ſoul; when he asks, what it' will 44vawege to gajn the 
firſt, and loſe the loft > Whereby we may hope, he had Ter chevghes 
of Manthan todeſcend him into ſo thin a ſhalleowneſs, as that he ſhould 
make it away for worſe than wazity, vexation, and v»doing. He thinks 
not any will be fo ſtupidly wild, as for a' graſp of «ir, an itch of honor, 
an beat of blood, a pleaſure that has no being, but ip opinion only, to 
lay by ſacred prace, and laſting happineſs : Bug if he mult /oſe that pre- 
cieus ſpark of Deity, ris tho whale world, and not any part of it that is 


pur in the ſuppoſition. 
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To have Regard to Means, but not to Deſpair without. 


WE can never be fo /ow, as to be at algſs, if we canbut lock vp unto 
God. He that hopes, proclaims his Divinity ; and, to ſpeak ac- 
cording to humanity, credits Gads : But he that deſpairs, degrades bis 
Deity; and ſbeming to intimate, that he is izſufcievt, or nat juſt on 
his word, in vain harh read both the Scriptures, che World and Mar. 
Three ways we read our Saviour healed diſeaſes: With rears, as the 
Leper, Matth. viii. Without aweaxs, as the tew Lyipers, Lake xvii. 4- 
gainft means, as the blind mar, Fob. ix. His working by weans is more 
ordinary, and ſuirs better with the weakneſs of aur faith, and the dizu- 
neſs of our wndeyſtanding, where we ſee it not, we —_— fiuk and 
fail : Can God prepare 4 Table in the Wilderneſs > Was 
rance of Infidel and Incorrigible rae; who wanting wings, ſtill 
grqvels on the ground, and never will climb to Heaven, without a far 
to lead him. Meays makes us confident, and with this faff we leap. 
When we are preſcribed whar's proper for our cure, our remedy is al- 
moſt by demonſtration ; and there to doubt, 1s torutn Heretick to Pro- 
vidence. Nay, if the Application be right in all, we cannoc miſs with- 
our 2 little Miracle : - For, Nature, that is ever {edulous and canftanc 
in the - facwties ſhe is created with, muſt vary from her ſelf, or by a 
drowſiefloth be rendred in/rgnifcaxt, which yetthe never does with- 
out a Superior hand to rein her out of her yaad. Ir is as narural for 
means to cure; as "tis for winds to cool, or fire to warm, when hoary 
Winter blows her co/dabout us. To work without means, I know ſeems 
hard ro way, and to the inapprehenſiveheſs of his ZZuman Reaſon. Bur, 
that this is as eaſie to God as the ws 77 6 is nothing we can look 
2 on, 
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on, bur evinces ir. The whole Creation was without all h-{p, there was | 
not ſo much as the aſſiſtance of matter, a naked Fiat did it; a word 

alone, the caſieſt of expreſſions. And, tho lame Philoſophy will not al- | 
low any thing to be producible out of thing : Yer, certainly; what- 
ſoever is not God, either was itnmediately fram'd of nothing, or out of 
that, which firſt of all was nothing : for, to aſcribe a cortancous being | 
of the world with God, is to make it God, by giving it Eternity. And | 
as "tis ſafer for man to believe it created out of nothing by Divine omni- 
potence,than to be fram'd of Atoms,by chance, or by Neceſſity ; by hold- 
ind of any of which, he muſt ſink in abſurdity : So, it is more honor 
tro God, by aſſigning him a Potency for ſo ſtupendious a Machinatien. 
Nor is the other, Without means to God of greater difficulty. A Mira- 
cle, when he pleaſes, is ro him as caſic as a Natwral cauſe. For, it was 
at firſt by Miracle, that even that Cauſe was Natural. Arfd all the M;- 
racles that we have heard of in the World, are leſs a Miracle than the 
World it ſelf. He that knows and orders all the things that ever were, 
or ſhall be, in whom their Being radically is, can eaſily go a private way 
that to us may ſeem to lead contrary quite to what we apprehend. Nor 
need we wonder that we cannot trace him. Ir requires a Miracle to 
make us capable of underſtanding one. We cannot reach above our own 
extenſion. But, when by daily demonſtration, we ſee Events tran- 
ſcending all our reaches ; what is't ſhould make us doubt fo great 
Ommipotency 2 It is as cafie to God to work without means as with 
them. Ir is the ſame, Be clean, and, Go waſh. And againſt means is equal 
to either. Nay to him theſe latter arerhe nearer ways. To go by his 
Power and Omniſcience, is far a quicker way than by the circumflei#i- 
ons of Nature and ſecond Cauſes: Tho he hath been pleas'd (unleſs in 
extraordinaries) to leave Natareto her inſtrufive operation in her wonted 
Propenſions. That eight-times Marty d Mother in the Macchabes when 
ſhe would adhort her Sox to a paſſive Fortitude againſt the exacuated 
Tortures of Amiochus, (he deſires him to look upon the Heavens, the | 
Earth, and all in them contained ; and to conſider that God. made | 
them of things that were not; and to mankind, likewiſe. Doubtleſs 
tho in Nature and Reaſon there be no ground left for deſpair (for with- 

out leſſening God to the Pufillity of Man it canhot be fram'd in the 
mind ;) yet we ought never fo to depend on his Wil! and Power hid- 
den, as to negle& his declared pleaſure. He that negleRts what he finds 
commanded hath little reaſon to expe what he finds not promis'd. 
Upon means. it is fit we ſhould depend : without means, we may hope. 
Againſt means, we ſhould not deſpair. Bur, as to diſregard God's ap- 


pointed means is a Swpine contempt ; So todepend too much on things 
unapprehendable, is rather a badg of raſh preſuming, than any notable 
courage of Faith. 1 may look up to God's ways; bur lought to look 
down to my own, He that walks according to means, travels with 
a Convoy and may ſee his way before him. Bur he that journies with- 
them, is in a Wilderneſs, where he may ſooner be loſt, than wander 
out when he knows not his way. 
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The Miſery of being Old aid Tenorant.. 


Yince Old Ape is not only a Congregation of Diſeaſes, but eyena'' 
'D) Diſeaſe it (elf; and that, (in regard of the Decree which Provi-' 
dence hath paſs'd upon man) incurable ſave by death. The beſt thing 
nextto a Remedy isa diverſion or an Abatement of the Malady. When | 
 Infirmities are grown habitual 'and remedileſs, all we can'do is to give | 
them ſome Reſpite and a little Alleviation, that we may be leſs ſenſible | 
of the {matt and ſting they ſmite us with. The cold Corelian cannot” 
change his cl/ime : but yet by furs and fires he can preſerve himſelf, and: 
ſtove out Winter arm'd with /ce and Wind. The Drum and Fife cati' 
drown the Battels noiſe, tho many times there is no room'to'eſcapeir. 

The lirtle Piſmire can inſtru great Man, that (Winter coming) ſtore' 
ſhould be provided. And what thing is there in the farhom of indu- 
ſtrious man, that can ſo qualifie him againſt rhe breaches and decays 
that Age makes on him, as knowledge, as ffudy, and mediation + With 
this he can feaſt at home alone, and in his-Cloſet. pur himſelf into 
whatever Company that beſt ſhall pleaſe him, with 7 ouths vigor, Ages 
gravity, Beauties pleaſantneſs, with Peace or War, as he likes. It abates 
the rediouſneſs of drcrepid Age, and by the divine raptures of Con- 
templation it beguiles the wearinels of the Pillow and Chair. It makes 
himnor pls ro the 7! "one, reverenCe'd by age, and beloyed of all. 
A gray head with a wiſe mind enricht by Learning is a Treaſury of 
Grave Precepts, Experience, and Wiſdom. + Tis an Oracle to which the' 
leſſer-wiſe reſort ro know their Fate. He that can read and meditate, 
need not think the Eyening long, or Life tedious ; "Tis at all times 
imployment fit for a man : Like David's harp it cures the evil ſpirit of ' 
this Saul that is naturally teſty, froward, and complaining. Tho perhaps | 

there was Yjvacity more than ordinary; Yer I doubt nor but it was | 

this rhat in the main from Gorgias produc'd thar memorable anſwer. 
Being a hundred and ſeven ytars of Age, one askK'd him, Why heliv'd | 
ſo long? He replies, Becauſe he yer found nothing in ol Age to com- 
plain of. And that this is probable, he was Maſter to Tſoerates, had got | 
fuch wealth by reaching Rhetorick, that he bequeathed his fatue in Gold, 
to Apollo's Temple ;- and toany Theme was able well to ſpeak ex tem- 
pore. And certainly, if any thing hath power, 'tis Virtve and XAnowledy | 
that can ranſom us from the Infirmities and Reproaches of Age. Without | 
this, an o/d man is but the lame ſhadow of rhat which once he was. They 
honour him too far that ſay he is twice a Child. There is em x. in 
Children that carries a becoming prettineſs, which is pleaſant and of 
grateful reliſh. But ignorant old Age is the worſt Picture that Time can 
draw of Man. 'Tisa barren Vine in Autumn, a leaky Veſlcl ready to 
drop in pieces at every remove, a Map of Mental and corporeal weak- 
neſs ; not pleaſing ro others, and a Burthen to himſelf, His /gnorance 
and Imbecillity condemns him to /leneſs; which to the ative Soul 
-is moreirkſome than any _—_— What canhe do when | 
of limbs ſhall fail;and the guſt of pleaſure which help'd him'to miſpet | 
his youth, through time and languid Age ſhall be blanted and dull > A- 
broad: he cannot (tir to partake the Yariation of the World ; nor will | 
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pours that riſe up in the xight and darkneſs: and truly, to [teal into ſuch | 
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others be fond of coming to him, when they ſhall find nothing bur a 
cadaverous man, compoſed of Diſeaſes and _—_ s, that for want of; 
knowledg hath not Diſequrſe ro keep Reoſen company. Like the 
Cuccow he may be left ro his own monltring in ſome allowed Cell : but 
ſince the voice af his Spring is gone ( which yet was all the. Note he had 
to take us with) he's naw nat lined after : So the bloodleks Tertoife, 
in his melancholy hole, lazerh, his life away. Doubulels were it far no- 
thing elſe, even. for this is Learning 50 be Bignty valued, That it 
—_—_— oC — _ C_ ers 
Camber of Company. He needs neither be ablig'd ro humour, nor 

'd to flarter. He may hear his 4uthor ſpeak 35 far as he likes, 
ant Gave his when be doch cor pleaſe, nor he be angry tho he 
be not. of his Opinion. It is the guide of  Touth, tg Aaw-hood a Con 
pazien, and to old Age a Cordial and an Antidote, If 1 die to morrow, 
my Life to day will be ſomewhat the ſweeter for Anomledge. The an- 
{wer was gaod, which Autif bexes gave, when he was asked, Whar 
fruit he had of all his ſtudies } By them. (faith he) I have 
learned, both to live, and diſcourſe with'my (elf. 
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XXXV. 
A twofold way to Fioonr. | 


true Ffoucur thereis certainly but one right way, and har is 
by Yirtze and Juſtice. But to that which the World calls ZZonoor, 
which 15 Command, Authority, and Power, tho there be athouſand petry 
windings, yet all may be reduced in the main to rwo ways only. One 
when Ga calls: Another when man ſceks ic without the Lord's wary 
»ant. He that goes the firſt, deſerves it, bur ſeeks it not; when he is at 
the top, he muſt rake no more than becomes an Honeſt man: and who 
then is it, that upon ſerious Conſideration will put himſelf into fach a 
Condition as very hardly admits him to be fo without the dowrfal both 
of him, and his > The unreaſouableneſs of men will not be ſatsfd with 
all that Reaſon can be able to do. And therefore tho the Call be warranc-: 
able, yer I find it bath ſometimes been waved and refuſed : Andentius 
would not accept the Empire, tho choſen to it upon Baſtanus Caracalld 
death, And tho our Countrymas Cardinal Pool be by ſome condemned, 
as fooling himſelf out of the Papacy by a ſtrein of rov much Mod:fby, 
yet, take his Reaſons candidly according to his own expreſſion (which 
we ought to belicve, if nothing be diſcovered to the contrary,) and the! 
reaſon of his »ox-acceptance Was pious and prudent, Legitimate attions 
can flay for the day and endure it. They are uſually »mwholſore Vas 


a chair obſcurelywhile men are aſ{cep, tho it may be ſerious, is not ſcemly. 
Even the Dogs will take him fora 7hief and bark at him, that ſcalbs in 
the Night, altho he be ZZazeſt and True. He pulls upon himſelf fuſpici- 
on, that hath not witneſſes of his -#ing clearly and apertly. Bur of all 
the, examples of this Nature, that of Frederic Duke of Saxony is molt 
to be: Z{onoured. His Virtues were fo great that _—_— the Ele-| 
fors choſe him for Emperor, while he as carneſtly did : nor did 

they, like tickly Tralians, pet at this aud put nat in his 700m: bur, 
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for the reverence they bore him, when he would nor azcept it himſelf, 
they would yer have one that he ſhould recommend, which was 
Charles V. Who our of his gratitsde for putting him to that place, 
ſeat him a Preſent of 30000 Florins.. Bur he, that could not be tempted 
by the mperial Crown, ſtood proof againſt the' Haze of Gold: And 
when the Embaſſadours could faſten none him; they deſired bur 
his permiſſion to leave 10000 among his {ervants :# to which he ati- 
{wered, They might take it if they would, but he that took but a pitce from 
Charles, ſhould k ſure not to ſtay 4 day with Frederic, A'mind truly he- 
roic, evidently ſuperlative, by deſpiſing what was greateſt ; not tempta- 
ble with either Ambition, or Avarice: far greater than an Emperor, by 
refuſing to be one. We read in the Scriprures of an Olive, a Fir, and a 
Vine, that would not leave their exjoyments to be Xings ; bur, was 
a man that cxampled both the 7eſt aments : for Adam even in Innocency 
was tepted, as (he {imply rhought) to eat, and be like a God: and two 
of the Apoſtles the Sons of Zebedee aſpired to be Lording it ; while a 
third for mony, betray 4 not only his Creating, but Redreming God : 
Doubtleſ(s, he that would be enabled to 4#, muſt have Commiſſion, and 
be lawfully Delegated : Like Cato's wiſe man, he _— till he be called ; 
he will not ni —_ imlelf, bur will be really by others 
Jought for. Theyare weeds that grow up from the earthof themſelves, 


he will not by an ill way compaſs Domition, From him men may h 


whereas wholſ{ome herbs require a hand to plant them. If he be goed 


for juſtice and temperance, who, to gain it, would never tranſoreſs. He 
is not likely to do amiſs in the Throne, when the Zhrone it {elf could 
not tempt him before hehad it : For, ſince Ambition is cunt7is affettibus 
flagrantior,more inſtant and ſcorching than any other paſſion beſide ; he 
;hath ſhew'd a noble remper, that hath wirhſtood the ftimmlations that | 
his Nature goads him with. He that would nor do'wrong to get it,'tis not 
like he will afterward do wrong to keepit. Fraud may ſooner be legi- 
timated in the. gettivg of an Empire, than in the exerciſe. And perfact 
Honour like the Diamond, ſparkles brighteſt, when the lightis moſt. So, 
that if there be any freedom for man upon Earth (which-may be highly 
doubted of) 'tis when a juſt man Lb ar and holds a Government. 
And on the other ſide muſt neceſlarily 

juſtly ſeizeth a Govermnent, tells us, thar he can tiſpenſe with any 
thing that he may obtain his -exds. Such acquiſitions" can never be 


Author ; his ways not being marrantable, ie hath abandoned that which 
ſhould protef hum: Thieves of Fonour(eldomfind joy in their purchaſes, 
ſtability never. God cannot endure that aſpiring ſpirit, 'that clintbs the 
Hill of Preferment without his teave. He intr himfelf into the ſo- 
ciety. of the Gods, thar. is not yood exoughto converſe with men. So;rke 

he may be a 7yphon for a while, and. raiſe for himſelf a Mountain to 
command on : yet the anger of -the Goat laſt will. throw ſome #tna 
on him, to conſume him. Every evil way carries his own carſ- along, 
and God hath pronounc'dan improſperity to wickedneſs. Ambition"is a 
circumvention, Whenmen circle about by deceit to over-reach the reft : 
and it argues their mays not right, ' when they are-put to work under- 
hand ; the attaintment being bad, the fame Arts mult keep it, rhar- did 
at firſt procure it. If it comes by fraxd, 'it will-not wit frand be 


be the contrary. 'Who un- | 


either for the Authors ſafety, .or the Peoples benefit"; Nor ſafe for the [| 


preſerv'd. 
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and tell us; That Nolla queſfita ſcelere Potentia dinturna eft ; No Power 
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preſery'd. Who draws his Sword to get it, does feldompur ir «p 27459. 
And certainly, in force and fraud, there is equally hazard and danger; 
one deſign failing, the total Fabrick falls. The ſubſiſtence of either 
of theſe is at beſt, but the Game of Fortune, wherein are more croſs 
Cards, than Trumps that can command. Curtius, from the very Poli- 
ticks of Nature; without the Perſpettive of Religion, Eould eaſily find, 


unjuſtly gained,can be permanent. Whoever wrong fully alcends a Throne, 
is neceſſitated to a Government ſuitable. Injuſtice ſpawns Tnjuſtice, and 
by 1njuſtice muſt it be defended. Right can never keep up wrong, And 
rhis muſt needs be as #// for the _ The Hiſtorian gives it fully, 
Nemo Imperium flagitio queſitum bonis artibus exercuit. Never expet 
that he ſhould reign juſtly, that did #njuſtly take the 7e7ns in his hand. 
Good men will complain; and thenthey muſt be Enemies : bur, bad, by 
complying, ſhall be-pur into Office, and then, as Government ſerrles, to 
does Oppreſſion; for the heavieſt yoke is the hardeſt to caſt offi And 
when once a People by their own wotes, ſhall lock themſelves to the 
poſt, their Beadle may the more ſafely whip them when he pleaſerh. Ir 
cannot be but beſt on all hands, when a Prince is plac'd by a lawful 
call. His Commiſſion will defend him, and the hanel that promoted him, 
will not only prote&?, - bur furniſh him with parts proportionable, If 
Moſes be flow of ſpeech, he ſhall have an. Aaron given him. If the 
Maſter of the Houſe bring him in at the door;. the (ſervants will re- 
ſpe# him ; bur, he that breaks in at the winder, is like to be caft out 
br a Thief. | 


 O— 
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MXX VI. 
Of Superſtition. 
'T Hough Profanen:ſs be much worſe in ſome reſpeR than = 


on, yet, this in divers/perſons is a fad diſcompoſure of that life, 
which wirthour it might be ſmooth and pleaſant. He thar is profane, ets 
upa Ged to abuſe him : as Dionyfius, when he took away /#ſculapius his 
golden beard, (aid, 'Twas a ſhame to ſee the ſon ſo grave, when the Father 
was ever withowt one. He {eems to know there is a God, but diſclaims 
to pay him homage as he is one: Or, what he hath impropriated ro 
himſelf, and worſe, contempruouſly he debaſes to ſecular and common 
uſes: and ſometimes mocks at that, which for its relation to the Deity, 
and its ſervice, ſhould never but with reverence be look'd upon : (6 
that, tho both be bameable, yer Superſtitions the leſs complainable. A 
Religion miſguided only in ſome circumſtances, is better far, than to 
have none at all, And a man ſhall leſs offend by fearing God too much, 
than wickedly to jeſt at, and: deſpiſe him. An open ſlighting of fo 
immenſe a Goodneſs and a Greatneſs as God is ; 1s worle than mi- 
ſtaking him to be too ſevereand ffric?k. To exceed this way, produces 
ſomerimes a good effect ; it makes a man careful not to offend ; And if 
we injure not God by making him ſeverer than he is; or, by placing 
more in Accidents, and the Creature, than Religionallows that we ſhould 
give, we cannot be too wary in offending. Two things there are, 


| 


which commonly abuſe men into Superſtition; Fear and Ignorance : 
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F ear ; 
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Fear preſents as well what is not, as what is. Terror horrids the appre- 
hinfion, and gives a hideous vitard, to 2 handſome face: It ſees, as did 
the new recover'd blind man in the Goſpel, that which is a man, appears 
Foe om _ __ that never __ and thoſe that be, like rhe 
uUying-glals, when a Face is no bigger than an Apple, it ſhews it 
as Jarge as a Buſhel, But that which is good, it dvindics to nothing : 
and believes, or ſuggeſts, that God cannot help at need; fo diſhonors 
him into imbecillity, leſſening his Goodneff and his Power, and afperſing 
both wich defed?. And this for the molt parr, is begotten out.of guilt - 
For, Conrage and [nnocence uſually dwell together. 
Nor is /qnoraxce behind hand in helping to increaſe the ſcruple: 
Not ſeeing cither the Chain of Providence, or the Arm of Power, we 
are apt to faint, and mm unjuſtly that which, if we knew, we ſhould 
adore and reſt upon. A we is begot out of guilt, ſo, is ignorance 
out of ſloth, and through the want of induſtry. And this ſurely, is 
the reaſon, why we find fiat more in Women and ſoft natures, 


[than in the more audacious conſtitution of man. And where wedo find 
ir in en, 'tis commonly in ſuch as are /ow in their parts, cither natu- 
ral, or through neglce?. A memorable Example hereof, we find in the 
firlt of che Annals. When the three Legions in Ziungaria and Au- 
ſtris, that were under Junius Bleſus, were inthe rough of their mad mu- 
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tiny, had menaced the Guards, ftoned Lentulus, and upbraided Druſus 
that. was ſent from Kome by Tiberivs ra 4 aſe them; on a ſuddain, 
their Superſtition made them tame, and 5r:ff-fallen : For, ineclernighss 
the Moon being eclipſed, and before the Eclipſe was fully ſpent, the 
Sky covered with Clouds; being ignorant of the Natural cauſe, and ſu- 
ſpicions of their own miſ-behavier, they thought the Goddeſs fromn'd 
upon.them for their wickeaneſs,and that ir their trowbles ſhould 
never have end... By which coſual accident and anskilfal opinion, they 
were again reduced to Order, and rhe Fs a9 > of Arms, What con-| 
fternation havel ſeenin ſomear ſpilling of the Salt againſt them? Their 
| blood has deeper &yd their frighted face; 'a trembling fear has ſtruck 
them through the heart, as if from tome incens'd 7riumvir they had re- 
ceiv'd a Preſcription; all which, I rake to be only Ignorance of what at 
firſt made ir held to be ominous : and hath ſince by a long Succeſſion 
continued the 1147zty to us. | 
Salt among the Antients was accounted as the Symbol of Friendſhip, 
becauſe ir both preſerves from corrwpting, and unites into more /oli- 
dity : and being uſed to ſceſor all things, it was nor only firſt [et 
upon the 7 able; but was held a kind of Conſecration of it : Sacras facite | 
Menſas ſalinerum appeſttu, Hallow the Tables with the Salt on them. 
meerly from this eſtimation of a ir — rae if it 
ſhould be fpilr:; as if it had pretaged ſome jar or breas. riendihip 
among ſome of the gurfts yas, ns. {o that, in truth, the «nlackineſ/ 
of it, is bur a conflra##ion made by our ſelves without a cauſe. For, 
otherwiſe, ſceing the old Feyptians, did fo abominace it, that even in 
bread it was abandoned by them : For, they (affeting 1 
lrving ) held icasthe Ireiter of luf, and the weakner of carnality. Why 
then ſhould ic nor. as well from this be avoided, as from the other find 
2 Sacration + But, only blind cuf om, as in other things, fo in this, hath 


led us ajong in the Error. While the Ster-chamber was in being, at a 
E e _ Dinner 
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| ſervation of acridents for our own inſtruRtion without either diſhonoy to 
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Dinner there, I remember, the Sewer over-rurned the Salt, againſt a Per- 
ſon of Henor, who ſtartled, ſputter d, and bluſbr, as if one had given him 
2 ſtab, concluding it a Prodigy, and Ominous ; to which Edward Earl of 
Dorſet ( of a nobler frame and genius) handſomely replied : 7hat for 
the. Salt to be thrown down, was not ſtrange at all ; but, if it ſhould not have 
faln, when it was thrown down, had been 'a Prodigy indeed. To make Ob- 


God, or diſturbance to our ſelves, I hold ro be a wiſe man's part : But 
to fear danger where none is ; or to be ſecure, where danger may be, is 
ro change properties with one of thoſe ſimple Birds, that either foop 
at a Barn-door ; or thruſting his head into a hole, thinks none of the 
reſt of his body can be wvi/ible. 


XXX VII. 
Of Comardice. 


A*® an Eminenry of Courage makes the owner grateful to all good 
company : io the defett renders him the diſdain and ſcorn of all 
chat but pretend to honor. There is nothing that diſmorths a man like 
Cowardice and a baſe fear of danger. It makes the ſmooth way difficult, 
and the difficult, inacceſible. "Tis a clog upon Indeſtry, and like 

water, quenches'the fre of all our brave attempts: The Coward is an 
»nfiniſht man ; or,,one which Nature hath made leſs, than others: like 
Salt hath loſt irs ſavor, his pertneſs and his guſt is gone. As ſome 
great Butt or Hogſhead full of liquor, he may carry a balk and be por- 
derous like other men; bur; 'it' you come to pierce him, that which is 
within, is but*the vappa of Humanity ;' *tis flat and dead, and the /þ;- 
rits are decayd and loft. Plutarch compares him to the Sword-fiſb, 

bears ſomething like a weapon, bur rhere wants a heart; yet could 
he be content to walk off quietly, he a_ often paſs #ndiſcovered. | 
Bur the miſery is; for the moſt parr, e that are leaſt in heart, are 
loudeft in tongue. And indeed, having nothing elfe to ſet them forth, 
they can wapor higher, than the valiant man. Like the Drum, they roar, 

make a noiſe, but within are nothing bur air and emptineſs, bei 

the worlt ware, they require the greateſt trimming, when once wnbrac'd, 
their ſound is difpleafing : yer, leit they ſhould be thought as they are, 
they oft diſguiſe ic with an out-fide braving ; which in the end brings 
them to that which they would avoid; and having the misfortune, by 
the vanity of their boaſting, to ſtir up more quarrels than other men, 
they.neceſlarily fall cither into more dangers, or more diſgrace. Men 
will ſcorn them, for that they wear their ſhape, but do not ows their 
_ : and for Women to avoid them, is as natural, as in a hosſe to 
run from a rotten roof, which would cruſb them ro'deſtrufFion, when it 
ought to be their ſafe-guardand protetFion. Fear, like a whip, will make 
this Beaſt empty bimſelf though he kept it in his very bowels. He is nei- 
ther fit to be a friend, nor an wnwpire in any affair. A little menacing 
makes him fas/ty in both: He is not to be rr»ſted with another's Repata- 
tion, that hath not courage to defend his own : So, he is not more #nfor- 
tunate to others, than to himſelf: his danger is more than other mens. 
The Enemy is fierceſft to him that flies away. A Coward's fear can makea 
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Coward 
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Coward valiant. Who dare nor fybt When he is refed, will mot 74 


fult when he ſees fearful 3 whic files, his help, and gives 
his hack ro blows, A carries neither eyes nom hopes: md Hh 
The timoross Deer will puſb the fecble frons their Z/*4d. Eveti Z/ares 
will have a conceit of cownge, when rhey ſhall for for of them; ſee 
Frogs leap into water. So de a thing 2 Coward ts; thit ſpoils from 
Cemards won the Spartans ſtorwd to offer to their goas, - 
370 4 animes Timor atguit. Alb. 4. 13. 
Fear thews a worthleff mind. Þ 


ors ve And then how tvw a thing is he when he tins nothing 
bur. his own dvl Zarth about him? If it be-but by ſptth, that man j9 
ro" tf his: part, 'ris fear that an Agwe in his Tongue, and often 
leaves him cither in an amazed 4/traFion, or quite r#y»cd.,” For, the 


{ſhonld it; I mean, a valiant confidence 
[a dilated ro all facudvies and ſenſes : which with fear are put 
imo 4 7repidation, that unlike a quever or an Inſtrument, it is not there 
| a grace, bur a jar in Mufich, - this Socrates found in Alcibidtes, 
when fiſh be bogaiz to dvvlany, which he cur'd with asking him, 7/ 
hr ftar d aCoblry and 3 common Cyyer, an Upholſterer, or, ſome other Tradeſ- 
»an ; for, of ſuch he told him, the Arhenians, to whom he ſpake, 
confiſted. He rhar hath a. Coward in his beſem, ſhall never do aty 
thing well, Mercury and' may be in! his matter, bur, the Graces 
will never be-ſeen in the { - Y not thus: Our of too much ce 
do well, it drbves a man into of i#?ation; and char; like exotic 2tid 
nuiſbapen ative does mar the beavty of a well limb'd body : Netwe'sne- 
ver comely when diftorted with'the rat ;\ when the is (et too hich, ſhe 
proves wwtwable, and inſtead of a ſweet cloſe, yields # crack; ſhe ever 


#ion, it lays toomuch hold upon us. All fear is out of &ft#?, and in 
ſomething gives ſ»/pitton of guilt. 1 know not what Divize could have 
given us more. than the a/-oft Chriſtian Sencea ; 7 wiiffhnd res ef nil tis 
mere preter Dezn. Timiduin won facit eninim; niff riprobenfibils vite 
couſcientia mala. The ſafeſt of all, is to fear nothing but God. 'FTisonly 


He that in every thing fears to-do well, at length do Hl in off. — 


XXXVIL . 
O' an ivgeneces ſpirit, 'tis nor caſic to ref 
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of man 


ix givevus'® view of the: aithons, 
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was Virgil's long ago. He owns not that Melior Nature, that does in« | 


too ſerious A crys of a poſſible ſhame, make him forget what 


beff in her own free pare. Xwo , Innocence, Confidence, and| 
| oleh conſtirute a Valiant man. When fear is beyond : 


the galling Conſcience of an il led life, than can ſhake us into 4 fear. It ts] 
beder is al - but ini, a0 be co bold,chart fooliſhly rirer ons. | 
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| Truth Rumors are bur like 


Providences that have ſway'd the affairs of the World. Ir is the Re- 
ſurrettion of the Ages paſt: It gives us the Scenes of Fumane Life, that, 
by their a&7ings, we aw. 1-1 to corre? and improve. What can be 
more profitable ro man, than by an ecaſfie charge, and a delightful exter- 
tainment, to make himſelf if. by rhe imitation of Heroic Virtues, or 
by the eviration of deteſted vices > Where the glorious at7ions of the 
worthieſt treaders on the World's Stage, ſhall become our guide and con- 
dutt; and the Errors that the weak have faln into ſhall be mark'd outro 
us, as Rocks that we ought to avoid. *Tis learning wiſdom at the coſt of 
others : and which is rare, ir makes a man better by being pleas'd. Inmy 
opinion, among all the 7»4uſtries of men, there is none that merits more 
thanks, than that which hath with Pradence, Truth, and Impartiality re- 
lated thoſe 7ranſattions, which like main Hinges have ſhut and opened 
the Gates of the World. If Meſes had nor given us the Ziftory of the 
Creation, How blindly had we walked in the World? If the Prophets 
{ had not given us the Stories of the Fews, How much had we wanted, | 
which now does lead us in the way of »prightneſ{ 2 Certainly, men 
owe their Civility as much ro Hiſtory, as Education. And we find nei- 
ther Greece nor Rome were civilized, till they came to. be /carr'd. 

And indeed in thoſe that ſhall rightly, and well, relate the Occur- 
rences of States and Kingdoms ; there is required much more than 
make up an ordinary man : They ought to be {uperlatively 7ntelligent, 
diligently Inauſtrious, and uncorruptedly Szncere, neither driven by 
fear, nor led by flattery. Nor is it eafie to have it well done by any, 
but by ſuch as have been Aors in the Afﬀairs themſelves ; and have 
had ſome inſight to the t#rnings of the inward wheels of the work. He 
that writes by Relation and Bert, may eaſily err, and often miſs the 

nudrings in the Air ; we hear a confuſed 
noiſe, but the particular cauſe that makes it, we do bur gueſs at. Un- 
certain Report being certainly (as the Majeſty of King James obſerved) 
the Author of all Lies. 

Who writes a Hiſtory, his principal aim ſhould be 77th, and to 
relate eſpecially the extraordinaries both of good and ill ; of good, that 
men, taken with the Z7onor they find done them in Story, they may 
be incouraged to perform the like ; of ill, rhat when men ſee the n- 
famy that they are branded with, they may leap from all that ſhould 
make them FA ſtigmatical. To thele, Obſervations that ſhall natu- 
rally ariſe from a Rational Cillettion are not to be denied, as the Im-| 
Lelliſhments of a well-prais'd work. He that writes things falſe, tells a\ 
Lie in the face of the World : with which he does abuſe Poſfterity. 
He is the worſt of i/! Limners ; for he draws the mind amiſs. Some 
interweave their Relations with Fancies of their own : but a work (o 
furniſhr, may be allowed a Remance, but not a Fiiſfory, Yet let no 
man that reads be too ſcrupulous in expeCting always a clear light or 
a full and perfeft Narration. For beſides that, they are Men that write ; 
it is not poſſible thar in all things the 774th of Afﬀairs ſhould be ever 
arrived at. Politicians pretend one thing to the People, but reſerve the 
clean contrary in their hearts, and private /ntentions. their poyſonings 
are Clandeſtine, and the making away of Enemies and Rivals is often- 
times by Bravo's hired in darkneſs : whoſe deeds are lockt up in Eter- 
val night. So that none but an Omniſcient God is able in all to trace 
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the winding of theſe Serpents. If Fftory be writ in the life-time of 
the Aors, it uſually over-rates Virtues, and daſhes our vice, or pal- 
liates. To dream amiſs of the Prince, hath been accounted Treaſon: 
to write, would be much more. Princes intheir diſpleaſure being of the 
Nature both of Nettles and Thorns : If you bur toach them they ſting, 
if you compreſs them they pierce unto blood. If an Hiftory be writ 
after Death; it may be more impartial, bur- leſs T7ue : ſome things | 
will be forgot, others covered with the duſt of 7ime, and either ſpleen 
or favor vary the color which. naked Nature. gave. And though he 
that rites be an A#or himſelf, yer we are very rarely to expe that 
all ſhould be ſound and current. He that is in Battel himfelf does oft 
not know the t#rz ard progreſs of it. He can undertake bur for him-' 
ſelf and where he is, what is beſide him may be #nknown'or — 9s 
Even Princes are d:c:ivd by them they moſt do truft - And if a man 
be known, to be abour ſuch a work, he ſhall ſooner be pur to record 
things ZZonorable than Fuſt. And though of all others he'that writes 
out of his own Xnowledge by imployment, may be nearer 7ruth ; yer a 
Man will be nice in blazing his own Errors; . and where he is concern'd; 
ſel-love will incline to lean to himſelf. If he be good; he would ap- 
pear better : If he be Bad, he will not be fond that the world ſhould 
read it in the Monument of Story, when he is gone. The dying Spa- 
niard did but ſpeak Humanity, that begg'd he might nor be tript when | | (6 
he was dead, though the defect were only that he wanted a ſhirt. _ 
Wh :. 
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Of free Diſpoſitions. 


[Y enes ſpake to Plato for.a glaſs of Wine; and he preſently ſent 
fm a Gallon : when next Diogenes met him, his thanks were, 7 
asked you, how many was two and two; and you have anſwered, twenty. 
There are indeed ſome of ſo Noble a Diſpoſition, that like trees of ripe 
fruit, by degrees they drop away all that they have, they would even P 
out-do rhe d:mangs of all their friends, and would give, as if they were| - 
Goas that could not be exhauſted; they look not ſo much either art the 
Merit of others, or their own Ability, as by their Bounty and the farisfa- | 
ion of themſelyes. I find not a higher Genizs this way than flowed-in 
the Victorious Alexander. He Warredas if he coveted all; and gave away, 
as if he cared for Nothing ; you would think he did not Conquer for 
himſelf but his fricnds, and that he took only that he might haye where- 
with to give. So that one might well conclude che World it ſelf was 
too [ittle for cither his Ambition or his Bownty, When Perillus begg'd 
that he would be pleaſed to give him a portion for his Daughters, he pre- 
ſently commanded him Fife Talents, The modeſt beggar rold him, 
Ten would be enough. To which the Prince replies, 7hough they might be | 
enough for him to receive, "us they were not enough for himſelf to beſtow. | 
Doabtleſs all will conclude, a Mina, ſo vaſt, is a Nobleneſs tobe ador'd 
and magnified. Their Bownty falls like Rain, and fertilsall that's under 
them. The Yulgar, (as to God's) will ered# them Altars, and they 
will have all the Verbal plandits that are owing to the /argeſt Bene- 
fadtors. | | 
; Frvit | 
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», | will beſo ( | more) to ill, when they are prefs'd to't. 
 }. Every man we meer, _ made an Obje# either of Charity or 


, | need of his Fifty Talents, he reply's though he had no need of them 


ceptable, thaw other more reſerved men. He that would be entire ro him- 


ſo difficult, but being once done a Man ventures on it more freely the} 
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Vivit extewto Proculetus evo, 
Notus in fratres unimni paterni; | 
Illuwm aget peuna metaente ſolvi ke 
Fimma ſuperftes. Hor. Od. 1. 4. 4 | 
| 
| 


The Noble Love to Brothers ſhow'd 

By Proculeius, ſhall found loud 

In Fames ſhrill 77wwp ; there mount ſo %izh 

> _ Thatit never die. | 

All thoſe benefts that a man does place apo others while he /ives are 
as ſb many Trophies, raiſed to preſerve his Memory when he is dead. 
Man's laf ing Marbles are his own good works ; and like a /iving Monn- 
ment they ate row! d about wherever Men have 7onga:'s. Yet I often 
find the men that thus are boundleſs in their Bounty, and like the 4ir 
breath nothing but freedozs upon all they meer with; though their 4;- 
ſpefttions, as the Gods are open, and they beſt ro others that have front to 
graſp at all'that can be gotten : Yet being but Mey, and fo their Ma 
terials limited, they ſeldom prove bur wn. Juv hem to themſelves. For 
being exbevfled'by rhe impudence and neceſſities of others, and rheir 
unnoble working on a free Nature; an wwwelcome want at once undoes 
them, and:che goodneſs of their diſpoſition.” Being eaſie to good, they 


Bounty : Bur they are very that will enable ws to maintain where- 
withal to continue them. When Zenecrates told Alexander he had no 


himſelf, yer he might have occafron for them for his friends : ſince ſure 
he was, all the Treaſure be had Conguer'd from Darius, would ſcarce 
ſerve him for his. Should Neprune's Sea be ever flowing out, he would 
want Water for his own 7nhabitants. The pool whoſe waſt lets out more | 
than his ſprings ſupph ;- will ſoon be ſballew, if not wholly ary. " To: 
ſpend like a Prince, and receive like a private man, muſt needs beget 
{uch a fir of vomiting or looſeneſs as quickly will impair all health. And 
though they be beſt ro others, yer it is but to ſuch as are grating and 
given tO #ncyoach. For to the generous mind they are oftentimes ac-| 


{elf, cannot well converſe with him, withour being fetter'4by ſome kind- | 
neſs : fo he loſes his Freedom, which is the Felicity and Glory of his Life, 
Every extraordinary Xindzeſs Þ receive, I look upon as a help to pinion 
me. It is Nobler to deſerve a favor than receive it, and keep diſcreetly, 
than to laviſh and want all things but a vain and empty Applayfe. He 
thar loves his Neighbor as himſelf is at the extent of the Commandment. 
He that does more breaks it. 1 would fo ſerve others, as I might not 
injure my (elf: but fo my ſelf, as 1 might be helpful to others. 


—— 


XL. 
The danger of once admitting a Sin. 


thee + every thing we know not, be a Ridale at firſt : Yet once 
wntied, there is nothing more eafre. And as no feat of At7iviry is 


ſecond ( 
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ſecond time : So there is no fin at firſt ſo hatefs!, bur being once com- 
mitted willingly, a man is made more prone to a Re-iteration. There is 
more deſire of a knows pleaſure, than of that which our ears haye 
only h:ard Report of. Even Ignorance is ſo far good, that in a Calm it 
keeps the mind from Diſtrattion: And Knowledge, as it breeds defire in 
all chings ſeemingly Good; ſo doth it ſerve us with beguiling Sin. He 
that aCts an offence, not only ſpeaks, but recites his own foul Stoxy : 
And as it makes it more legible to others, ſo it deeper fnks in his 
own mind, and memory, for the being Charattred by his diſplaying 
hand. It lies within him like a rat d-up Fire, which, but »ncover'd, 
glows it {elf into a lively hear. The Glaſs that once is crackt, with 
every little ſhake is apt to fall in pieces. He breaks his Hedge of Grace 
thatadmits of a ſcandalous fn. When once a weighty fn hath rrod 
down the Fexce, each petty ice will eafily then ſtep over. A breach 


by being wickeder, is the ſimple :iſtake of man. Ignorance herein is 
better than Knowledge, and tis far better to want 4;ſcourſe than guilt. 
Alas, we know not what rich Joys we loſe when firſt we laſh into a vew 
offence. The World cannot 7re-purchaſe us our priſtine clear /tegrity. 
The Maiden-head of the Soul is gone. Diſhonor ſtains us into 4:ſcon- 
tent, we thereby ſlip our hold of Grace, which without many tears 
we never can recover. Perhaps we itch bat once to try how plea- 
ſing fin will be : But at Adam's price we buy this painted Apple. And 
thereby chiefly we diſcover but our own Want and Nakedrneſs : And 
loſe the Paradiſe of Innecenee, that before this 4 we enjoy d. The 
chicfeſt Xnowledge that we get, is that of our thereby guilt and miſery. 
Nor let any man vainaly believe he ſhall be leſs a#nated by the impor- 
cunity of a ſcandalous y 4 for having once committed it: For though ir 
may ſeem as poyſon cold, before we come to 24ſt it ; yer, once ler in, ir 
boils us up to ſcalding all our Senſes. Thar which we thought was milk 


then is vitiated: and that which before was Curioſity, does now turn 
into Concupiſcence and the impetuous longing after praftis'd pleaſures. 
Surely he that would be pleaſedly innocent, muſt refrain from the taſte 
of offence. Though the imperious 7ribunes condemned the Triumvirs, 
only becauſe they came not ſoon enough to quench the fire, broke our 
{in the Y7a Sacra. Yet doubtleſs every ative fin, is a flame to burn 
up Piety: which we oughtif we can to prevet ; if not, ro make haſte 
ro extinguiſh, leſt it quite _ our Religion. To death did the Le- 
ced:monians cenſure that Soxldier, that, meerly our of a boyiſh vanity, 
bore but a little ſcarler-fanfie in his ſhield; leſt it ſhould rempt the Army 
to a foreign Luxury. 

| Even (mall ”w_ are bur the little Thieves, that (entred) let in 
greater : But where thy are ſcandalous, the Dominion totally is given up 
into their hands. 1 would not purchaſe X»owledge by buying Slavery 
and Contamination. An innocent Ignorance is to be preferred before a 
nocent Knowledge. Let me rather have others think me defe&ive, than 
that I ſhould know my ſelf to be lewd. - 


XLA. Of 


once made, the City is in danger to be /off. To think we ſhall be wiſer | 


to quench, proves oil to inflame. The palate of the Sowl, by: taſting | 


| 
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Of Gratitude, and God's accepting the Will for the Deed. 


N Love and Thanks there is no man neceſſitated to become a Bank- 
rupt. For both are things wherein 'tis in a Mars own power to be 
node 17 : And there is no man ſo poorly provided for, but he may eaſji- 
ly find he hath many things for whuch he ought ro be thankful. Either] 
he enjoys Bexefits that he could not challenge as of debt, (even a Being,| 
Life, Humanity, the apprehenſion and expettation of felicity and eternity, 
are no way of qur ox», but Ged's; they are bleſſings that we never could 
have given our ſelves: ) Or elſe, he is exempted from many hard Cala-} 
mities, that _— have befallen bim, if he were not daily guarded by a 
Gracious Providence. To requite ſo great Benefits as man does daily re- 
ceive from the goodneſs of God, 'tis no way in the power of frail Mor- 
| tality; bus to beever thankful, is the beſt ſapphy of that defeR of Power 
A gratefal wind is the beſt Repoſitory wherein to lay up Benefts : like 
Abſalom's pillar ix. keeps alive the memory of the Donor, and like a mir- 
ror aptly plac'd preſents the view of all that is behind you. Gratitud: 
does gud the Soul, and if the rex of ir be but ſmooth and filed, rho' 
it be not Gold, it ſhews it as if it were ; and even in the fight of God 
'tis beautiful. And if man lives no day without a renewed favor, 'ris 
the leaſt he can do, daily to renew his Thanks. Nor would this be any 
thing if we had not a God of ſuch wft goodnef, that by accepting for 
the Deed the Will, did dignific our Zztentions by being pleated with 
them: And as the Reaſon of God's beſtowing his Benefts is not the Me- 
rit or Deſert of Man; but the'iufnite goodneſs of his excellent fence, that 
takes delight in —_—_—_ and obliging: Sothe gficacy of our thanks 
could nothing profit either him oc us, but thar he is pleas'd for our avail 
ro {eta value on them, and by accepting the meaning for the 42 reward 
us asSif we requited him. Doubdtleſs then the beſt way of Retribution 
that is in man, is to ſhew his thanks by confeſling the Receipt and Fa- 
vour. He that is a tharkfal Debter not only acknowledges his Bond 
and Want, but declareth what be would do, if hg were able. Since 
then all I have is Beunty, let my endeayor be to be always thaxkfl. 
Thought cannot expreſs that, without a grace to makeme 10; yet that 
is more mine than any thing elſe beſide. 
Receive favors, I eycr muſt: Requite rhem, I never can : Toremem- 
ber them I always ought. In a better ſenſe, let me fay with the Poer ; 
| Semper inoblita vepetam tne munera mente; © | 
 _ Et mea me tellus andiet efſe tuwn. Ovid. de Pont. Ep. 4. | 
Thy Bounties always, through my Heart ſhall ſhine ; 
And all the Ezarth ſhall krow that 1 am thine. = 


AAA 
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A XLI. | 
nn, Of Diftruft and Credulity. we 
O diſtruſt all, and believe all, is equally bad and erroneous: of 


the two the ſafeſt is, to diſtruſt. For Fear, if it be not immod:- 
rate, puts a Guardabour us that does watchand defend us. But Credulity 


keeps | 
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imen: It was a Virtue when Man was in his Z#ocence ; but ſince ns 
fall, it abuſes thoſe that own it. Yet too much 4#idznce as it zrgues, 
{if not-always gilt, yer for the molt part defe#f : So it begets us £9. 
{mics that withour it. had not been ſo. Canltkels ſwyſpitzon not only in 
{ures others by a miſ-apprehexfion, bur it puts our ſelves into troab!-, 
we have fear and difturbance that we not. "TI's the Fawndir: of 
the Mind, that is not only yellow it ſelf, bur makes every thing elſe 
appear ſo. It turns Virtue unto Vice, and many times prompts the /uno- 
cent to become indeed what he wrongfully was fuſpri#cd for. Sutely, 
it was a precept from a perjidious mind art firſt, that bids us think all 
Knaves we deal with. I am ure it is againſt the Rule of Royal Cha- 
rity, whicly in all doubtful ſenſes, lays hold on that which is the beſt, 
and ſhews/men to be good in themſelves, whereby they ave reduced to 
think ſo well of others. Whereas Swſpition is as oft begot out of conſcionſ- 
neſs in our ſelves either of what we have done or would pradfiſe, as1t 
lis from the ſenſe of other mens failings. If we kaow men ſperced with 
deceit or crimes to others, then indeed, not to wiffre#t is a breach of 
Charity: we are not careful for our ſelves, where it behoves our cx: 
to begin. He thar deals with a Fox, may be held very fimple, if he 
expect not his vafrows tricks. We truſt not a £o7ſe without a Bit 


Ikeep us naked, and Lays us open to all the fly afſautes of ill #wendjag| (., 7 
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cauſe we know _— _— command. FPhecion told rhe 
Athenians, they ought aotto blame the Byzantians, for miſt raſt ine their 
Captain Chares; but, their Captains that gave them = em 
ftruſted. He throws his Intereſt into a Gaiph, that rruſfs it in ſuch 
hands as have been formerly the Shipwrack of others. ' 

Infelix, quem non aliena periculz cautum. (wary. 

Unhappy he whom the dangers of other men don'rcawule to be 

When the deceitful man hath ſhew'd coothers what he is, Why ſhould 

I take him for other, than what his ac7;oxs have declared him? \f he 
ſhews himſelf ro be 2/7, I do him then no 1ury, to jadgrhim what he's. 
Be tirſt does judge himſelf, and teaches me how to jwder him. if 1 
run upon a known Bog, and yer will take it for f7mgroand my —_ 
'in may beget /axghter, but never pity with impartial —_— Wi 
known diſſemblers, Poets will not 1rage, and Martial is the Inftatice. 

Decipies alios verbis, valteq; benigno : La. Ep.89. | 

Nam mihi jam notus Diffimulator evis. | 
| Go cheat elſewhere with words, and ſmiling ryes : 
| I know th' art falſe, and all thy Arrs deſpiſe. £4 £5116 
Indeed, where too much Profeſſion is, there is cauſe ro ſeſpetF.' Rex. 

lity cares not to be trickt mp with too taking an ont-fde; and Dro, | 
where ſhe intends co coſen, ſtudics diſguiſe. Biral of prey diſcovernet 
their tallovs, while they fly and ſeek about for Food. He #wtt;'be- 
hind the Zorſe, that means to ſhoot and kill. The weeping Crocodfle 
firſt humbles his ſurpriſe in tears. And leaſt of all ould we be raken 
with ſwearing aſſeverations. Truth needs not the varnifſhiof an Oath vo 
make her plainnels credited, When among the Romans, upon Hour 
ment, men uſed to ſwear or avonch with Execrations ; they prefencly 
ſwore that they would nor believe rhem. Bur, where there 13 nv for- 
mer brand, to ſhew he jthath becn A 'tis breach vf Chirhdy; vo 


to guide him, bur the well-train'd Spaniel we ler range at pleaſure, be-| 
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{I'can never be too charitable in my opinion and belief of orhers. 


| end; But among 'uncaptious and candid Natures, plainneſs and free- 
| dorms are the preſervers of amity; 'they not only rake away preſent miſ- 


|ſooner, than concealed grudges. Þ When miſ-guided- Reaſon thach once 


| 105ſe-is prevented; and the Air is thereby clarified!” And indeed, how 


TY Ja 


conclude, that he will be falſe. I will rather think all hozeft if ſtrangers, 
for ſo I am ſure they ſhould be ; only, ler me-remember, that they are 
but men : ſo, not always proof againſt rhe aſſaults of frailty and corrup- 
tion ; otherwiſe, though they want Religion, Nature implants a Moral 
Fuſtice, which, unperverted, will deal ſquare. "Tis obſervable; har be- 
fore our Saviour gave the Rule, even Cicero, had preached the fame to 
the World. nod tibi fieri non vs, alteri nz fecerts. Do unto oth:rs, as 
you would they ſhould do unto you : Certainly, o 1 expreſs a charityto my þ 
ſelf, by providing, that I be not art the m27cy-of another's undoing me; 
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XLIII (ns, | 
Concealed Grudges, the Deſtruction of Friendſhip. 


yi ſome 4iſpofitions nothing can preſerve a man ſafe. '>Fealouſte 

miſ-colours thoſe attions which in themſelves are noticapable of 
ſtain. Not having the perſpicacity and clearneſs/ of Reaſon,” what is 
done in frncerity is miſ-conſtrued to craft, n:glett,”or ſome other*ſrniſter 


apprehenfions, but they lay a foundation of confidence, thatirenders us 
| more:ſecure in futurity ; whereas Reſzrvation' gives cauſe. of fear, by 
putting us into a cloud, which may as' well harbor'a form or tempeſt, 
as a gemile and refreſhing ſhower, There is nothing<ars ouUL friend/hip 


produced Opinion, even Opinion then doth :foon {ſeduce but'Reaſen 
Conceits of unkindneſs, harbor'd, and-believed; with work. off even a 
long grown love. ; The Egg of prejudice once tid, rhe cloſe /1rring 
hatches i into life; and, the-ſhell once. broke, it flizs about, i or, like 
the Lapwing, runs, not eafte to be ſeized on: Reſerved diſpoſitions tho' 
they may be apr to retain ſecrets ;-1yer; they are not fo fit to produce 
love. The free and open breſt; both propagares;:and continues 4fecAor 
beft. Philip of Macedon ſer a Priſoner ar liberty, becauſe he did barrel 
him that his Garmewthung a little wncomely. It was a freedom in a Cap- | 
tive, Which his Conrtiers.durſt not venture to: tell him of.' Between | 
entireſt friends, it cannot be bur ſometimes lictle-peeks of coldneſs may | 
appear ; though not intended by. a. willing commiſſion, yet, perhaps 
ſo taken by a wrong ſuſped?. And theſe imother'd in /ilenc?, grow 
and breed to a greater diſtaſf. But, revealed once in a friendly man- 


| zer, they oft meet: with that ſatisfa#ion, which does in the diſcloſure; 
| baniſh 'them..”. Regree is a Serpent that warm'd\in' the boſom, tings. 
| Wakipaneſs like atumor in the- fleſh, .does. rage and ſhoor' with brat, 


and: tnaking much-of; but; ance fer our, both eaſe and hrnlthdo'fol- 
low. Tis a ſulphurons vapor ima cloud imprifon'd,c:thar roars and vum- 
bles while its ſhut:up: Bur,-if at/firſt, by Lightning ic flies our, the 


can:we make a judgment, when we donot fee the-betrom 2 ' Sometimes 
ihtopgues by. falſe tales ſow diſcord berween two, Lovers; (omerimes 
miſtakes let the mind: in a falſe: apprehenſion; omerimes jealoufer, that 
Jke.dregs ariſe from even bojling-love, imprint Jwſpition in'the thoughts. 
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: otherwiſe, Choler dims the minds 
pa Fang it miſts it with aſcending fumes. Paſſionate Natares, like 


cher, that many times they .neverafter canbe parted gr. pu 
If, berween fe iends, chore gpl wnkindneſs ſpring, 'tis 
tell, and reconcile. Perhaps, the ſuſpe ete, that 
0n his ef wal, maybe: nA | | 
regrity, he will draw more love. If | 
by his error, become warned to proves ,and fo 
he ſhall be mare piegeſanes Pi ratus pe _— 
forſaken him, ro. follow and their fiber 8 
intention, he tells them, /paing Twas, 4 He's to: perſu 
if not, 'twas reſolved, that he would abide with them, ora them 
that deſire tg continue Hs be ſure to pure, ſo.: ajerat renin is. 
| contradittion.. They that part in, »nk/ Fo ſc Idom mect i 
laſt draught leaves the reliſh, wil frer 
Palate, while the guſt of f che former ; 
dio ghr to peer l = as 
de at every onethat in W 
dom ; but to rofl from a Ft — 
contratted, Cato's advicei p37 g 
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'XLIV 
'Ths neither a. (greet Alta, nor great Fs the; can. [make 4 
man traly Hoppy, {1 e091 


high ſeat of Zonor, to be a Fr yand glorious. thing 
to, look upon the ſuperficies 0 ol 3 lager firſt glance of ance of 
Fancy, there may ,be/perhaps a nd enticing {j pe , Man 
has naturally ſo much of the {x00 quem him,, that he mo ro be: 
ador'd and magnified. Among the Romans, 7 riumphs wete ſo coyctcd, 


that the refuſal of chem to. al ng Ceſer, begor the change and ruin 
of rhe preſent State. - 10 alin ve ther Nec (like a 


them : yet, when the grave TS came to ſnail it, be feaver'd 


antry. And certainly, if we examine rhe  clencigt li- | 
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» which, ma may find caſe in.the uttering, ſo their diſcovery be in mild- 
' Tricks eye, and when it, might 


may be quietalone; bur when they knock together, fire ic ſelf ke 
fromrhem; whereas calm diſcuſſions do ſocar Lb al; into hag ng 


pho Semanding hi | 


” 
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hey pr to be ret ans fe a 


jo ſometime had the vanity to iok, a vaſt "ha, cafe | 
cating ing | | 


in thethron flow march, Luk r oy pn, himſelf, a as juſtly | 
years, for admi Lxaget 


a 
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Pool of Reeds, waved with the ky ny Bring d/ up and | \ 
down in adoration to the Conqueror, does ve.and 
(and exalting minds, and ſuch as haye the AS hi vp vane ut 
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all rheir train of Paſſions are moſt phantaftick, more diſtrated, and 
more torturing, than thoſe chart wart upon an obſcarer man, who like 
2 Cat, without making a noiſe, can ſteal unheeded through the worlds 
confufſon. Without a guard, they cannot fleep ; and' with one, oy 
do not. A Martial watch diſſes the night with noiſes ; a mid-night 
Coancil ſtarts theit broken 'reft ; and meats are ſtuff 'd with frighrs, or 
with ſuſpicion. He that commands the moſt, enjoys himfelf the leaſt : 
His Inclination js turmoil d and fretred ; thruft one way, pulled ano- 
cher; haled on this ſide, forc'd on thar; driven and ſtroak't roge- 
ther. Who is't-tah goeſs at thoſe inceſſant cares, that go to bed with 
Princes. bat to keep them waking 2 Eftmies abroad, Treacheries- at 
home, Emalatios at Neighbour's diſſatisfattion of friends, jealoufe of 
moſt, and fear of all. A bnfinels fo troublefome, thar' 0rho (though 
he wete 16 beloved of his Souldiers, thar many of them did put 
themſelves to 42h becauſe he would riot live) chofe rather to kill 
himſelf than endute it, arid ro. hazard fo of his Noble d 
dences. His 73rlt ſure was as good as.thit of Yitellius : yer w 
thetd hath been none, we have liv'd to ſee, there hath been alſo no 
ſuck conſideration. ' And, which is more itr Great Perſons, their de- 
licacy,' and tenderneſs, like nice plants, make thern more fubjea ro 
deſtruQion, mere {enfible of affronts, mote impatient of labor and 
care, than ſuch as thronph habiruated cuſtom, are hardned to en- 
dure the froft, the heat, and the wind of affairs. Plainly it appears, 
He is more in the way to be happy, and lives in a kind of retreat from 
the world; in whomall men haycan intereſt : he ſurely has leaſt in him- 
ſelf. . And, if retiredneſ{ be not more delicious than affluence and po- 
pularity, how cones it, that men of great employment do fo often lock 


up themſelves from the croud - and flux of affairs. As the happieſt 
part of their /ife, rhey ſteal themſelves into a Cahn, and rejoyce thar 
they can cozen their importuning Clzents : do they not thereby ſeem 
to tell us, that they can never enjoy themſelves, and ſtand ar caſe, or 
cool, but when they have laid by the Pendants and Capariſons of 
State, which heat, and load, and weary more than all ihe Sagſoe | 


that they bring compenſates > True Wiſdom, which proceeds from | 
Piety and Innocence, they have not leiſure as they ſhould, to profe-| 
cute. The thorns of Authority hinder the ſeeds of the other from | 
proſpering. Inſomuch, that ſome have held it for no Paradox, rhat | 
a Prince who grows in goodneſs, will come to deſcend in his State - | 
Examples hereof, are not hard to find, where, by the vices and inſul-' 
ng of nor -6 _ and Charitable have fared worſe, than 
the not extremely hay tyrannical. Certainly, the greateſt pleaſure: 
that the mind is capable of in this life, is in the tr a 0 | 
and Nature, the experimental ſweetneſles of Philoſophy, and the diſ- 
courſiveneſs of Reaſon. And all theſe have nor in retired-| 
neſs, and uncrouded from the ſtings of b»/ineff. Nay, admit an affiu-\ 
ency of all things were, indeed, berter than the moderate uſe of the: 
pleaſares of this life : Yer, with perperual uſe the ſenſe of the plea-' 
fare is loſt. Whoſe every meal is banquet, has not any. Continual | 
feaſts are burthenſome, beyond the intermedite pleaſingneſs of a; 
craving appetite, He knows not the dear delight of life in any kind, 
that never liv'd but in the fulneff of all. "Tis watchin and labor, 
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that voluptuates repoſe and flcep. As he that is ever taking Tobacco, Crnnll 
loſes that Phyſical uſe on'r, which others find, that do bur ſeldom £4} " 
uſe it; (o, he loſes the guf of what ſhould be delizhtfal, thar fo 4 
perpetually does cloy himſelf, that he leaves not ſpace to meet his 
|food with defire. One wholeſome diſh with hunger for the ſawce, with 
purer health, with greater caſe, with as much pleaſure may be had and 
ralted, as all thoſe coſtly viands Riot and Prodigality invented for ci- 
cher the 7able of YVitellizs, or the Kitchin of Lucullus. Nay, Pleaſures 
are not my taſtable, bur in the ſober traQts of Temperance ; they then 
have that clear #eliſh that Nat#re firſt indued them with : which cer- 
tainly, is ſweeter than what is {train'd and forc'd by Art. When the 
thirft js quench'd, the pleaſure is notthen ſo much in drink, as company. 
Nor cat! the full-cram'd perſon have his Senſes and 7ztelleftuals clear 
Where there is much Provifion dreſs'd the Xitchin will be black't and 
darkned with (#24k and rerk., The ec morning, ind the waſted { 
night (ees further into knowledge, than the mid-day Swi, when unctu- 
ous meals ſhall tumulr all the ſenſes. Norcan the like hea/thatrend the 
abvunding Board, that does the temperate and conyenient Table. 
Vides, ut pallidus ommis 
Cena deſurgat dubia ; quin corpus onuſtum 
Heſterns vitits, animium quaq; pregravat una, | 
Atque affigit humo divine particulam 4ure. Hor. Sat. 1. 2.2. 
See but how pale they reel, 
From their deſtruQtive Sappers, how they fee! 
Their late ta'n Swyftits, which weigh down the Soul, 
And to dull Earth, pins the Celeſtial Pole. 
Like Bottles fill'd with Wine, that is tiot fin'd, their own Fumes crack 
them till rhey fly in pieces. He only finds rhe clean and politer Art 
ſure, that feeds, as Nature breeds, ſound men ; where there is Tempe- 
ramentum ad pondus. Like Fiſh in Cryſtal ſtreams, untainted with 
diſcaſe, they ſmoothly glids through all rhe ſoft Currents of Life. 
Epicurns was not far from right, to make {ure even the Summan 
Bonum. Bur he meant it of the mind which was terſe and clean, what 
is it that we cant ſay more? Or how can we mT than 
to be participant enjoying of the Divine Nature; of the Great and 
Immaculate God } Dou in a great Eſtate, 'tis very hard to 
find time for theſe Seclafrons. The Relation of Acquaintance, and 
Friends, and Alliances; the Avocation of Buſineſs, both Contingent and | 
Neceſſary; the Application of others not to be avoided; To inci- 
tation to pleaſures that more moderate Fortunes want, with,the 4rmy 
of temptations that abundance offers, may inſtrut us neither ro 
exvy thoſe that (ail in ſuch full Seas, nor yet to be ſagaciouſly licoriſh 
after theſe more palatable than wholeſome ſweet meats. A great Eftate 
without a mind that is greater than it, is a Snare: Nor are there ex- 
amples wanting of many that have depofifed their ſpacious Fortunes, 
to take up mean Conyenience. Attilins deſcended from the 7rinmph 
to the Plowzh : and we need not doubt but Menenias Agripps liv'd 
borh pleas'd and honor'd, c he left not Caſh ro diſcharge his Fu- 
neral, The mind of a middle fortun'd man, is as much at Liberty as 
his that is compaſs'd round with plenty ; and —_—— this larrer is 
not capable of more than the other can afford to Three of 
of 
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of Holland he can uſe for a ſhirt, and more a Prince cannot pur in 
without trouble : perhaps a mean man has not a Garment with fo _- 


a Train, but then he can conveniently carry it himſelf, and needet 
not the cuniber or the charge to have one bear it after him. 
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' XLV. 
| of Negle@. 


T Here-is the ſame difference berween Diligence and Negle#, that 

there is between a Garden curiouſly kept, and the Sluggard's 
field, that fell under Solomon's proſpett;, when it was all over-grown 
with Nettles and Thorns. The one 1s cloth'd with Beawty, and the gra- 
cious amiableneſs of Content, and cheering Lovelineſs / While the other 
hath nothing. bur either. little ſmuarting pungencies, or elle ſuch tran- 
ſdiercings as rankle the fleſh within : h ence is the Ruſt of the Soul, 
that corrodes through all her maſſjeſt lutions; and, with admir- 
tance only, flakes away more of its ſteel and hardneſs, than all the 
hacking of a violent hand can perform. "The excretions of the Body 
grow bur inſen/ibly; yer, unleſs they be daily taken away, they diguiſc 
a mantoa monſter : as Nebuchadnezzar's hairs were like Eagles feathers, 
and his Nails like Birds Claws, in his ſeven years beſtiality. What Na- 
ture made for Uſe, for Strength, for Ornament ; neglect alone conyerts 
to trouble, weakueſs and to uy Deformity. . We need no more byt 
ſir ſtill, and diſeaſes will ariſe only for want of Exerciſe. 

How fair and freſh ſoever the Soul be, yet in our fleſh it lives in 
ſmoak, and duft ; and if it daily be not bruſht, and cleans'd, by Care, 
and Penitence, it quickly diſcolors, and ſoils. Take the Weeders from 
the Floralinm, 2. a very little time will change it to a Wilderneſs. | 
And then 'tis an F1abitation for F'ermine, that was before a Recreation | 
for Men. , Our Life is a warfare, and men uſe not in it to ſleep with-| 
out a Centinel, . nor march, without a Scout ; he that wanteth either 
of theſe, expoſes himſelf to ſurprize and the becoming a prey to the 
diligence and latoriouſneſs of his Adverſary. . We have known many | 
that have waſted goodly patrimonies, who have been handſomely n4- 
turd and free-from wices of any ſignal remark art all, for which we 
could . giye no other Reaſon but only a general incuriouſneſs and ne- 
gle of timely inſpettion into their own attairs. Thus Fonorius palled ' 
away his Empire to his Siſter Placidia: And Nero's other vices were 
not, more contributing to his Ruin, than his ſupine reglee# when the! 
1£gions began to, riſe. The mounds of Life and Yirtse, as well as 
tho ce. of pattures, will decay, 'tis but forbearing to repair them, that 
all the Beaſts of the field may enter and tear up whatſoever is goed 
10.us, and grows.” Certainly Religion teaches, to be exat and curious. 
The Law is ſucha Rule as every aberration from it, is an eye-ſore. We 
{ce ſometimes how ſmall a ſcruple can diſturb the minds fair peace. 
Macarius gave. himſelf penance for but killing a Gnat in Anger: Like! 
the Jemiſh touch of things «nclean, the meaneſt miſcarriage requires| 
a Purification. Who does not therefore guard himſelf, negleds his 
greateſt Enemy, Man is like a Watch; if evening and morning he be 


not wound up with Prayer and Circumſpettion, he either is unprofi- 
| rab's, | 
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table, or falſe: He either goes not to direR, or ſerves to miſlead. And 
:25 the flendereſt hair, rhe leaſt grain of ſand, or the minuteſt Atom, 
makes it either a 1rouble, or deceit : fo the leaſt negle&t does ſteal us 
into 79proficiency and offence : which degrecingly will weigh us down 
'to extremity. If the Inſtrument of Living be not truly ſet, all chat 
we pity upon't will be harſh and out of rune. The 4diapaſon dies, 
where every ſtring does nor confer its part. Surely, withour an won 
'to God, we cannot be ſecure, or well. Can he be happy, chat from hap- 
pin:ſs is divided? And God is ſo exact, fo frond {o ſtraight, fo 
pertectly perfe@ in all, that 'tis not poſſible for a» to be join'd to 
him, unleſs proportionably he be ſo: roo. The ſmooth and rugged, 
never made good joint; the ſtraight and crooked will never be 
| brought to cloſe + Unleſs our knets and excreſcencies be taken off, and 
thot into directneſs, they hinder #702, and thruſt us off from Deity. 
No glew will hold us cloſe, when we ſhall (well into unevenneſs, by 
the negl-d# of not plaining our ſelves into YVirtu: and Piety. Dili- 
gence alone is a good Patrimony, but neglet# waſts a fair Fortune : one 
preſerves and gathers, the other like Death, is the diſſolution of all. 
| The [nduſtrious Bee by her (edulity in Summer, dwells in, and lives on 
Honey all the Winter, But, the Drone. (which, according to Pliny, is an 
imperfect Bee, and begotin decay, when the Bee is waſted and paſt la- 
bor,) is not only caſt out, but beaten and puniſh'd. | 
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XLVI, 
Of Injury. 


| jury is properly the willing doing of njuftice to him that is un- 

willing to recciyve#. And 'tis as well by charging falſly, as de- 
cracting #nduly. He that accuſes me of the /.1 did nor, and he that 
allows me not the g9od | have done + who. puts ffolr goods upon me, 
and who ſt-als away what is truly mine, hath yery little Heraldry to 
dillinguith the wrong he does. Only, in the firſt he begins with Mur- 
ther, and_cnds with Theft : In the latrer, he: begins with 7hefr, and 
ends with Murther. One bites before he barks ; the other barks firſt, 


, 


and bites afterwards, , Certainly, all:the miſchief in the world pro» | 
ceeds cither trom the atings, or the apprehending of wrong, frommen 
originally «zjuſt, or, ignorantly ſuſpicious. Were Right and. Fuftice | 
preterv d i1 exactnels, Earth would be a Heaven to live in, and the | 
life of Men would be like that of Angels, where Majores fine elation: 
preſunt, & minores fine vitio (uſunt. Felicity would dwell-with men, 
which now like Afr44; is fled from the Region of: Earth. How many 
Artendances, how. many Journeys, how much- Treaſure might be 
ſaved? No. crowded. thronzs necd fill our: Law+tribunals ; nor armed 
Troops ungraze our fruitful fields.  Eyery Injury 39% petty War, and 
a breach ar leaſt of a pair of God's Commandments ;/ Ail- 
ling, and Stealing. 'Aud though perhaps it may ſeem to: proſper alit- 
tle while, till che wheel of Providence walks it rowind ; yer, doubr- 
lels, tis ſhort-liv'd, and drags: with it an /nfe#ion,: thar does taint 


'Tis one of God's peculiar Attributes, that he is the Avenger of Wrong. 


{tne ſpirats, and confound the [ep(:s. dajufor equitur ultor a a 
3 There | 
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There are but two parts of a Chriſtian man's life : To abſtain from 
doing wrong, and to endeavour to do good. And though the firit in 
a bad world, be a good progreſs in a Chriſtian's voyage to /Zeavey ; 
yer, it is in truth, bur a dead and torpid Virtue. A negative Pjety, 
that indeed, reaches not to the civility of Neighborhood. Neither the 
Pricſt, nor the Levite were Neighbors to him that fell among 7hieves; 
yet, neither of them did him any _ And 'tis not unworthy our 
Obſervation, that of all Profelizons of men, it fell out, that ir was a 
Prieſt, and a Levite, that were thus nothing  concern'd with the 
wounded's calamity. They, that like Bellows, could inkindle the fre of 
Charity in others, had nothing in themſelves, bur a ſterile cooling breath, 
derived from the common and tranſient Air. They, who to others 
ſeemed flagrant in their rongs's, had ce congealed in their frozen 
hearts : which need not pur us ro wonder, when we find their pradtic 
=:al fall many degrees below their flaming harangues. Though we are 
commanded to be inoffenfrue ; yer, that is not all we are commanded 
unto. Things ſenſeleſs and inanimare, forbear the doing /-jnry: bur, 
the activeneſsin good; is that which promotes to felicity. Eſchew evil, 
and do good, is but one conjunRtive Precept. He is bur the lefler 
part of his way, that forbears the doing injary: yet, even this is a my- 
itery, that, but very few attain unto. Either we mil-apprehend ir, or, 
blinded wirh belief of our own perfettions, we flide over this, and 
yet pretend to be pjows. Bur I can never think him good, thar is bur 
temporally good to himſelf. How can he have a good conſcience cither 
towards God, or towards man, that either fraudulently, or violently takes 
away what is another's juſt propriety, I am yet to underſtand. Some 
Callings are ſuch, as 'tis hard to be j«/?, and hold them. And we may 
obſerve our Saviour 'was fo far from allowing not only wroze, bur | 
force even in Souldiers and Merchants, (who yer, if any, are diſpenſed | 
with ) that he binds:up their Profeſſion in {uch limits, as 'tis hardly 
poſlible to be a Souldier, and a Chriſtian ; we tranſlate it, Offer wie-| 
lence to no man. And is not Plundey (uch, or taking away any thing | 
that is anorhers ? Which being never {0 clandeſtinely done, withour | 
either noiſc, or rhe owner's knowledge, under the covert of darkneſs, | 
or the ſilence of rhe grave : yer, by the Law, 'tis taken to be acted | 
vi & armis. If force can give a Title, all that I can catch and keep, | 
is mine. If Juſtice and Prepriety be not preſerved, no man hath ' 
more than what we can keep by his own craft, or another's courte/re.' 
[r was St. Auftin that ſtarted the queſtion; Remota Juſt itia, quid ſunt | 
Regs nift magna Latrocinia 2 Take Juſtice hence, and what are Xing- , 
dons elſe, but fields of War and Rapine > But rhe word is properly, 
Terrifie no Man; which intimates, they ought not ro come {o near 
raking away any man's r/2h1, as ro put them into a fear. What Lay 
and Civil Right does give a man juſt Title to,'I ought not to arprive 
him of. "They are Beaſts and Birds of prey, or elſe voracious fiſhes in 
the wild Orean, that live and batten on the ſpoils of others. 

Man by all che Laws of Creation, Policy, and Religion is tied up, 
with his own fair /24uff+ to live on what is juſtly bis; and then he! 
hath a promiſe of a 6lefſhrg wich-it. © But, he that yowls and ruffles in| 
his Neighboy's hold, hath no protection but his own frail arm, or elſe his! 
fraudulent head ; againſt 'which che Prophet trarh pronounc'd 'a moc., 
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Evena natural light will ſhew us rhe blackneſs of nrong, and theh (what 
ever men pretend, certainly, Religion ſhines but very dimly, where 
that can be digeſted and nor ſeep. The Offices of the Orator will tell 
us ; 2ui non defendit, nec obfiſtit fi poteſt injurix, tam eſt in vitio quam ft 
Parentes, aut Patriam, aut Socios deſerat. He that does not 2s or 
defend a wrong when 'tis in his powey, is in the ſame rank of il, with 
thoſe that baſlcly ſhall deſert their Country, their Parents, or their near 
Aſſociates. Surely,right-born Nature is nobler than a baſtard Pity. He 
was not ” but a Samaritan that parted with his Oy! and Wine, and 
left proviſion for his cure, that, in the fore-mentioned Parable, fell a- 
mong Thiev:s, which we cannct think to be other, than the Jews, for 
he went but down the Hill from Jeruſalem to Fericho, when he was 
{et upon. They wound Religion to the inmoſt heart, that ſhew her to 
the world with ſuch wild gaſhes, and adulterate ſpots, asare, the offering, 
or incouraging of wrong. The Pagan Tribane is to be preferr'd before 
lome Chriſtian Conventions, that have appear'd in the world. 
Cn. Domitius, the Tribune, ſummon'd Prince Scaurus before the 
Peoples Tribunal, Scaarus his ſervant, hearing of it, repairsro Domitius, 
and informs him, that, if he wanted matter, hecould furniſh him with 
ſufficient for his Lords Condemnation : For which the Noble 7ribun: 
well rewarded him ; but 'twas by cropping off his Ears, ſealing up his lips, 
and ſending him fo to his Lord. It ink, it needs noGrand Inqueſt to 
find in what Region the Nobler Religiondid dwell ; whether with them 
that puniſh 7reachery, Perfidiouſneſs, and Herlcide with ſmart and igno- 
miny : or, ſuch as draw it out with Oaths, invite it with preferments, 
and appoint to Slaves and Villains the rewards that are duetothe only 
rave and honeſt. Doubtleſs, to a very Enemy, a Chriſtian dares not 
offer wrong. Religion from above, is pure and peaceabl: ; but wrong, is 
the fewel of war; and, by doing that, we help our Adverſary, and war 
againſt our ſelves, We engage God on his party, and by our injuſtice 
diſadvantage our cauſe: Nor may we doit, that good may come of it : 
Juſtice, needs not Tnjury to help it roa Yiftory. Tho in the way of 
Heſtility the practice is far more common than commendable ; yer, by 
juſt ns gallant perſons, it hath ever been diſdain'd and abhorrd. And 
thoſe thar have ſo contemned ir, have for it by all ſucceeding times, 
been ſeated with ſuch as have aſcended to the higheſt Towers in the 
ſtately Palace of Fame. Themiſtocles adviſed to fire the Spartans Navy 
privately, as it lay in the Harbour. Ariſtides did confels it profitable ; 
but, becauſe he could nor be farisfied, that it was juſt, or honorable; 
the projet was decryed, and 7hemiſtocles enjoyn'd to deſiſt. And 
when Alphonſus was offered by ſome, that they would entrap and cut 
off his En:my, the Duke of Anjon : He proteſted, if they did any ſuch 
thing, he would proceed againſt them, as he would againſt a pack of 
Parricid:s, declaring toall ; That the War he undertook, conſiſted not 
of Fraud and 7; 2. but, of Virtue, of Yalonr, and of noble Forti- 
tude, He that can allow himſelf to do 7njury, makes his favours to be 
ſuſpetted as ſnares. He is fo far from being a Propitious Star, that the 
malevolence of Comets harbours in him. He is much diſtanc'd from do- 
ing 200d, that is not principle'd to forbear a wrong. He is next to Cha- 
rity, that abſtains from /»jury: bur he is at Oppreſtons threſhold, that can 
diſpenle with it. Ler no man think, he can purchaſe favour with Bow 
G g r 
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ther Ged or Men, by the formality or exteriours of Religion, if he lets 
himſelf looſe unto injury. One unjuſt and wwworthy. attion hurts not a- 
lone the man that does.it : bur, it transfers the ſcandal to the Religi. 
en he profeſſes, which for his ſake groans, and grows ſuſpected, if 
not contemned. Of the two,}my opinion is with Socrates, Tis better to 
ſuffer wrong, than doit. He may be good, that ſuffers it ; he mult be 
bad, that offers it. An Innocent may be killed ; bur, he that murthers, 
cannot be innocent,cither in preſent, orthe m__ For uſually,the firſt | 
commitment of a wrong, puts a man upona f ouſand wrongs, perhaps, | 
to' maintain that ove: And, 'tis more than probable, the ſufferer will! 
decline into wrong at laſt. Injury with injury is defended; and with 
committing greater, we are drawn to keep up the /eſs. A ye begers a: 
lye,cill they come to generations. Who is once a Rebel,hardens his own! 
A engapeth his friends, oppreſles his fellows, involves his relations, 
murthers the /oyal ; and like a 7orrent, lets inall that can tend to con- 
fuſion. As the Powder once would have done the two Houſes ; fo, he 
at once bows up borh the Zables. By looſing from ground, he lanches 
into the Sea that hath no bottom, being thereby enforced to the 
breach of the whole Decalogue, both in bulk and branches, by himſelf and 
his guilty Adherents. 


XLVII 
Of Faith and good Works. 


| Find not a greater ſeeming Contradittion in the whole Goſpel, than 
that which relates to Faith and Works : The Apoſtle St. Paul argues | 
high for Faith, and St. James as high for Works. One fays Abraham and | 
Rahab were jofifes by Faith. The orher, that Abraham and Rahab | 
were juſtified by Works. One ſays, By the works of the Law, ſhall wo 


| fleſh living + xe The'other ſays, That ye ſee then how that by works 


4 man ts juſt i 


ed, and not by Faith only. Nay, St. Paul may ſeem to con- | 
tradict himſelf, when in one place he ſays, 7he doers of the Law ſhall 
be juſtified. And in another, That we know a man is not juſtified by the 

works of the Law. And that no man juſtified by the Law in the fight of 
Gea, it is evident. Surely, tho theſe ſeem to be Contradittions, yet 

rightly anderſtood, they are nor ſo. For, to leave the Nizceties of thoſe 

ſharp _— that are on either ſide ; I look upon it as a Rule, That: 
where the Scripture ſeems to run into Contrarieties, there certainly is 
a middle way berween both, which we ought to ſeek out and follow ; 

and that the exrremes on cither fide are forbidden, and the Union, 
and Iſeperability of both are enjoyned. I do therefore humbly con- 
ceive, That the inſiſting upon Juſtification by works, and in i»/iſting 
upon Juſtification by Faith alone, might, with much more profit to 
rhe Church of God; be left to be fo ſtrenuouſly tugg'd for, by the 
diflering Parties. It would more ſafely be evinced from theſe two 
ſeeming diſcrepancies, That no Man can be juſtified without degrees of 
both ; and that ro depend ſolely upon one is dangerous, for doubtleſs} 
both are meant. And therefore whenar one time the people came to our] 
Saviour and asked him,Fhat ſhall we de,T hat we might work the works of | 
Ged? Heaniwered, 7his i the work of God that ye believe on him whom | 
he 
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hr hath (cnt. Declaring thereby, Faith to be even the whole work of the 
Evangelical Law. And when the man in the asked him 
at another time, what he ſhould do to it Erernal Life > His an- 
{wer to him was, 7at he ſhould beep the Commandments.Neither of which 
are to be rakert excluftvely, bat Commanded + ſo; both to be e- 
qually predFiſed, Works withour Faith, are at beſt but Arrows ſhor at 
Random : No man can affare that they ſhall ever hit the wark. And 
for Faith, St. Fames teffs us, that without works i is d#ad/ And then, 
what is it that the dead can do 2 Faith indeed glorifies God in pr5 


which acts all within the Ce// of our own boſoms. But Works glorifie 
him before the World and Mew. Faith withour Works is but a wi-/ 
ther'd tree, there wants both-leaves and frait. And Works withour Faith, 
is one that hath no Root to give it ſap and verdure. Faith is as the 
meaning, and Works are the cxpreſſion of the wind. Faith is the pin char 
faſtens the Sow to the Chariot of Eternity, while Works are as the 
Harneſs and the Traypings it is drawn and without 
which all her operations clic-are ufclets. Works w Faith are 
like a Salamander without Five, or a Fiſh withour Water; The Element 
which they ſhould live in, is noc there : and rho there may ſeem to be 
ſome quick A4##5ons of life and fymproms of Agility; Yer are in- 
deed bur fore-runners of their end, and rhe very preſages of Death. | 
Faith again without Works is like a Bird without wings, whotho ſhe | 
may hop with her Companions here upon Earth, yet if ſhe lives cill 
the Worlds end, ſhe'll hardly ever fy to Hearves, becauſe ſhe wants 
her Feathers. But when both are join'd together; then — 
mount to the Hill of ewtermal reft. Theie conjoin'd can bravely raiſe 
to her higheſt Zenith + and by a Noble Elevation fix her there for ever ; 
away both the will that did betray her, and the PULL, This 
mighr. The former without the latrer, is (gif cozenage ; rhe laſt, with- 
our the former, is mere H/ypocrifte , theex of Reli- 
gion. Faith is the Rock, ' while every on 1s aSa ftone laid. 
| One is the Foundation, the other is the Structure. The foundation 
without the walls is of ſlender value: The building without the Bafts 
rannot ſtand. They are ſo-mmfſeparable,-as their conjuntion makes 
them good : whoſoever does belzeve in God aright, belieyes him to be 
2 Reward: of good, a God that requires what 1s juſt and , thar 
loves to magnifte himielf in his mercy, in his doing good to bis Crea- 
rures, and in his infinite and anbounded Beneficence; and that he is 2 
puniſher of evil, a derefter of juſtice; yer one that delighes not in 
affliting to their 7orment the works of his hands. Ther ſuch as 
would perfuade- us rhele believe, and praftiſe the Contrary of theſe ; 
theſe Chriſtians are- of ſuch a New Edition as ing of them can 
be found in ft, 


or Antiquity. They are but infideb-Chriftians, 
whoſe Faith and Works are at war againft cach other. Faith that is 
right, can no more forbear good works, thancantheSun ro ſhedabroad 
his glorious beams ; ora of perfumes to diſperſe a. Odour : 
I Faich, yy r——_ 
newsto ſee F/ypocrifte decking purls 
ws Religion. But Faith will nor be fatisfied, if ſhebave ror Worksar- | 


between himſelf and our Souls. "Lis the Monaſtic part of Religion, | 
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_ her. A Solifidean-Chriftian is a Nullifidean-Pagan, and confutes | 
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his tongue with his hand. [ will firſt labour for a good Foundation, ſaving 


Cent lh: And equally will 1 ſeck for ſtrong Walls, good Works, For ag 


| Er” man judgeth the Houſe by the Edifice more than by the Foundation : 

| ſo not according to Is Faith, but according to his Works, ſhall God | 
judge man : Noris it unworthy of our Obſervation, That when S James | 
parallels Faith and Works to the Body and Soul ; He compaces Faith 
but to the Body, while Works he likens to the Sox/, thar gives it motion, 
life, and animation. 1 ſhall forbear ro make the 7rference, bur leave it | 


to the Reader's ſober Confideration. See James i. 26. 
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XLVIIL 
Of the danger of a fruitleſs Hearer. 


Hough Preaching in it's elocutive part be bur rhe conception of | 
8 Man, and differs as the gifts and abilities of men give it luſtre or 
depreſſion ; and many Y-arers for their knowledge are able to inſtru? 
their Teachers: Yer, as it puts us in mind of our duties, that may per- 
haps be out of our thoughts;and as it is the Ordinance of God,and may 
| quicken and enliven our Converſation, we oweit both our Rever-nceand 
Attention. And though we may think our education and parts have ſer 
| us in a higher form than ir hath done him that does aſcend the Pyl- 
pit ; yet without a derogation to our own Endorm:nts (as in other Arts 
ſo in that of Divinity) we may well conceive, He that makes ir his 
trade and calling ſhould better underſtand it, and is likely ro be more 
perfe@ in it, than he that hath z»ſpe&#7oy therein but by the &y and of- 
viouſly. Arts, perfe@ are by exerciſe and induſtry. As man is born a 
| Child, and does by tendence and improving time, my utto full Ma- 
turity ; So Arts at firſt are infant-things, till fd, and garniſht, they 
| burniſh our in perfection. Ken in marrer of fat ; they have eafrer and 
| | zearer ways to do things, Who with affiduity and practice are till ;- 
| tent upon them ; than can by thoſe be thought on, that are frangers to | 
|the profeſſion. And theſe ( onfiderations may certainly content us to | 
| h-ar ſometimes the meaner-parted preach. The Apoſtle allows it the 
fooliſhneſs of preaching, yet it was the way that propled all the world 
| with Chriſtianity. It bruited the fanch __— and brought the. 
wilful Pagan oft from all his 7dels. It topp'd the ſoaring Eagle with 
the Croſs, and bowed the /ofty Conquerour to his knee and Tears. And, 
what know we but ſometimes our Corruptions may be let out by a 
[poor braſs pin, as well as by the dextrous hand that guides a {ilver 
Launcet > Re that is our ſpiritual Phyſician is not contin'd to any cer- 
| tain inſtrument that he will uſe to cure us with. And if we out of Cop- 
| per, Lrad, or Pewter-preaching, can extract pure Gold, I take 'tis no im- 
| peachment to our wiſe Philoſophy. Surely they are nor right, that becauſe 
| they cannot hear ſuch as they would, will therefore come at none. I will 
| hear a good one, if I can; but rather hear an eafie one than not to hear at 
| all. He abandons his cure, that refuſes ro come at his Chirurgeon. 
That Cloth can never be White that lies where dews do never fall, 
upon it. I obſerve thoſe that leave the Church-aſſ:m1izs (fo they be 
not eretical) do grow at lait ro leave Religion roo. The Righteous 
man, by the unwiſe attjons of others, does grow wiſer. Even out of 
weakneſs 


— 
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uncapable of clearing our accounts. He that needs Counſel and will nor 
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weakneſs he can gather ſtrength. Now the great Xing of Heaven enter- 
tains nor fools for his followers: If they be not wiſe before they come, 
yet they are wiſe in coming; andthen, for that he makes themſo for 
ever after. 'Tis a prerogative belongs to his Servants ; thoſe that pay 
him their obedience, he does reward with Wiſdom and Underſtanding. 
It was by keeping his Commandments that David's wiſdom did exceed 
his mw As He that hath wiſdom to be truly Religious, cannot be con- 
demnedly a Fool. Every precept of Chriſtianity, is a Mixim of pro- 
foundeſt prudence. "Tis the Goſels work to reduce man to the principles 
of his firſt Creation; thatis, to be both good and wiſe. Our Anceſtors it 
ſeems were clear of this Opinion. He that was pious and juſt was 


229 | 
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reckoned a righteous man. Godlineſs and Integrity wascall'd and counted 
Righteouſneſs. And in their old Saxon Engliſh, Righteous was Rightwiſe, 
and Righteouſneſs was originally Rightwiſeneſs. 'Tis the fear of God that is | 
the beginning of Wiſdom + And all that ſeek it have a good underſtanding. 
It is to be preſum'd, the Metchant thar fold allco buy the Pearl, was | 
as well Wiſe as Rich. Thoſe therefore that withdraw from the means 
altogether, (which, in ordinary, is preaching) or are long livers under 
it «nprofitably, by degrees grow ſtrangers to it, arid diſitke it. *Tis an 
Aphoriſm in Phyſic, That they who in the beginning of diſeaſes car 
much and mend not, fall at laſt to a general loathing of Food. The Meo- 


Hearer under a fruitful Miniſtry, if he grows not ſound, he will learn 
to deſpiſe the Word. When food converts not into Nouriſhment, *ewill 
not be long before the Body languiſheth. Bleſſings negleQed in the Yan 
do troop in curſes in the Rear and ſequel; but, when contemned, 
Vengeance. Who negleQs the good he may have, ſhall find theevi/thar 
he would avoid. Juſtly he fits in darkneſs, that would not light his 
Taper when the Fire burn'd clearly. Offers of Mercy ſlighted, prepare 
the way for Fudzments, We deeper charge our ſelves. Y etare we more 


deignto lenda liſfning ear, deſtines himſelf to miſery, and is the wil- | 
ling Author of his own ſad woe. Continue ata ſtay we cannot : Cor-/ 
ruption neither mends it ſelf, nor leaves to be fo rill it bring deſtru- | 
Aion. The fire followed Lots negleRted preaching. Capernaums fare 
was heavier for her Miracles. Deſperate is his eſtate, that hates rhe 
thing ſhould help him. If ever you ſee a drowning man refuſe help, 
pooh. by: him a wilful Murtherer. When God offers more than he's 
oblig'd, to we ought by all the ways we can to meet fo glorious Mer- 
cies. To the burying of ſuch Treaſure, there belongs a Curſe ; To 
their miſpending, Puniſhment and Confufton. 


_ XLIX. 
Of Solitarineſs and Companionſhip. 


HE Bat and the Onl are both Recluſes : Yet they are not counted 
E # in the Number of the wiſeſt Birds. Retirement from the world 
is propereſt when it is in a Tempeſt : but if ir ſhall be in our power to 
allay, it, we ought even then to A private in the puolic ſafety. 


ral isas true in Divinity. He that hath a fick Conſcience and lives a | 


He may indeed be wiſe to himſelf, thar can ſleep away a Pa eh, 
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Cabbin. *Tisa kind of honeſt cheating of an Agues fit, by Repoſe. Moſt 
men will deſire ro be houſed when Lightning and Thunder fly and row| 
abroad. Otherwiſe, for a man to tzr# ſhe and crawl but in his 
dark houſe, ſhews him bur a dull and earthy thing. - They are Beaſts of 
Rapine, or of extreme timidity, thathide t elves in Dexs, and lurk 
out day in Thickets, Whereas thoſe rhat are Creatures of ſervice are 
tame, {ociable, and do not fly from Company : I deny nor but a man may 
be good in Retirement ; eſpecially when the World fo ſwarms with 
Vice. One would not travel but upon Neceſſity, when he muſt be ei- 
ther wetted withtherainof /axder, or batter'd with the hail of Zzjury. 
It were too great #ncharitableneſs ro condemn in general all the Mon 
flics that have cloyſter'd up themſelves from the World : Nor indeed | 
are they purely to be reckon'd among ſuch as are ſhur out from Com- 
merce: They arenot alone that have Books and Company within their 
own Walls. He is properly and pittiedly to be counted a/one rhar is 
illiterate, and «natively lives hamletted indome untravelled willage of 
the duller Country. Yet we ſec in the general eledtion of men, a Com 
panionable Life is preferr'd before thoſe Cells that give them eaſe and 
leiſure. Tt is not one of millions that habits himſelf for a Monk our of 
choice and natural liking; and if we look at thoſe thar do ir, upon 
an calie ſcrutiny, we ſhall find 'tis not {o much Z/e7ion, that hath 
bowed them againſt the grain they grew to : Either want or vexation, 
croſſes or contingencies, ſend them unto places Natsre never meant them 
born unto. The Soul of Man isas well A#ive, as Contemplative. The 
Divine Nature reſts not only in the ſpeculation of his great Creations : 
But is ever buſic in preſerving, in ordering, in governing and diſpoling 
by providence the various and infinite Affairs of the World. For man 
ro give himſelf to eaſe and uſeleſs leiſure, is to contract a ruſt by lying 
(till. To be becalwd is worle, than ſometimes toſting with a #irring 
gale. Certainly, an operative reſt is acceptable to a mans ſe/f and others - 
Bur, an ineffectual lazineſs is the ſeminary both of Yice and Infamy : 
It clouds the metal'd mind, it miſts the wir, and choaks up all the 
Senſes : and, at laſt, tranſmits a man to the darkneſs and oblivion of 
the grave. When Domitian was alone, he catch'd but Flies. But, of Au- 
guſtus (a wile and prudent Prince) we have it recorded that he ſlep: 
bur /ittle, and wasfo far from loving to be alone, that he had alternate 
watches to diſcourſe him in the night when he waked. Was not Scipio 
more glorious, fighting in Africa, than Servilius Vacia ſleeping in his 
noiſeleſs Country? Certainly, the Zculture of the World would perith 
it into a Wilderneſs, ſhould not the a&#iveneſs of Commerce make itan 
univerſal City. Solitude indeed may keep a mind in tempey; as not be- 
ing tempted with the frequencies of Yice, or, the ſplendour of Health 
and Greatneſs, And 'tis true, the with-drawn from ſociety, may have 
more leiſure toſtudy Yirtue, andtothink on Feaver. Bur, when Man 
ſhall be over-ſwayed by the pondure of his own corruptions, may not 
time adminiſter tho thatare evil, as ſoon as thoſe that be pood ? 
The caution ſurc was ſeaſonable, that Cleanthes gave ro him, thathe 
found alone, and talking to himſelf : 7 ke heed (lays he) you ſpeak not 
Tith qn evil man. No man hath commended 7;mon, for that he hated 


c_ He may laugh aloe, and thar, becauſe he is a/oze + Bur, it 
hath not {o pleas'd others, as that they have approv'd ont. And 


having 


th. 
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having at his death left his own mad Epitaph, you will not think him 
mended by his ſolitude. 

Hic ſum poſt vitam miſeramque inopemque ſepultus : 

Nomen non queras; Dii, Lector, te male perdant. 

Life wretched, poor : this Earth doth now ſurround me. 

Ne're ask my Name : Reader, the Gods confound thee. 
There is this to be ſaid againſt ſolitude; Temptations may approach 
mor2 freely to him that is a/oxe, and he that thus is tempted, may more 
freely /:». He hath nor the benefit of a —_— that may give him 
check, or by his preſence looſe him from off the hook he hangs upon. ! 
Whereas in company, if a man will do good, he ſhall be incourag'd ; if 
bad, he may be hindred. Weare not ſurethe Serpent had preyail'd upon 
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Eve, if he had nor catch'd her aloze, and ſtragling from her Zusband. 
A man had need bea great maſter of his affettions, that will live ſeque- | 
ſired from the world and company. Neither Fools nor Mad menareeyerto 

be left: rothemlſelves. And albeit, a man may upon retiredneſs make 
good uſe of his /eciſure : yer, ſurely, thoſe that being abroad communi- 
cate a zexeral good, do purchaſe to themſelyes a nobler Palm, than can 
grow up out of private receſs. If a man be good, he ought not to o3ſcure 
himſelf, The world hatha ſhare in him, as well as he in himſelf He 
robs his Friends and Country, that, being of »ſe to both, doth feal him- 
{elf out of the world. And if he be bad, he will hardly mend by being 
alone. The Maſtiff grows more fierce by being ſhat up, or tyed ; and 
Horſes grow more wild by their not ſeeing company : That Afor hath 


too much tro#bl?, that is never off the Stage ; and he's as little accept- 
able, that does never quit the 7:ring-room. But he that can help, 
when need requires, in the Sexate, or the Fjeld; and, when he hath 
leiſure, can make a happy «ſe on't, and give himſelf imployment to 
his benefit ; hath doubtleſs, rhe greateſt pleaſure, and husbands his /fe 
to the beſt of «ſes. For, by being abroad, he ſuffers others to reap the 


he enjoys himſelf with eaſe and contentment. 


— _ 


L. 
Of the uſe of Pleaſure. 


advantage of his parts and pizty: And, by looking ſometimes ixward, 


{ ; | 
HO admires not the wiſdom of Demoſthenes, in the anſwer he 


returned to the Corinthian Lais : Panitere tanti non emo, He 

would nor Ly Repentance at fo dear a rate 2 Surely, Pleaſure is lawtul, 
and God art tir(t did ordain it for uſe: and if we take it-as-it was at 
firſt provided for us, we take it withoura /#izg. Bur, whenin the mea- 
ſure or the manner we exceed, we pollute the purer ſtream ; or elſe, like 
Beaſts in heat, we drink to our deſtrud#ion ; and the beſt we can ex-. 
pect, is, cither to be ſick, or vomit. And if it be but vomiting, which 
like Repentance ; brings it »p 4g4in, eventhar is a ſickneſs roo. Allour 
diſhoneſt actions are but carneſts laid down for grief. Vice isan infallible 
fore-runner of wretchedneſs : on the beſt conditions it brings repen- 
tance ; but, without repentance, torment and repentance too. I like thoſe 
pleaſures well, that are on all ſides /egitimated by the bounty of Heaven : 
after which no private gripe, nor fancyed Goblin comes to —__ - 
enle 
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ſenſe for uſing them : Burt, ſuch as may with equal pleaſyre be again 
dream'd over, and not diſturb my ſleep. This is to take off rhe parch- 
ings of the Summer Sun, by bathing in a pure and Criſtal Fountain. 
Bur, he that pluhges himſelf in a puddle, does but INgage himſelf ro 
an after-waſhing to get his filth away : And, who wo feaſt with 
that, which he knows will make him fick if he eats it 2 Unlawful plea- 
ſures, tho they be a differing Paſs-over from that which Moſes inſtituted, 
yet, they never can be eatey without ſower herbs attending them. Like 
the worſer ſort of Muſhromes, tho from the Sulphur of an Earthy mind, 
they ſhut »p in a night, and look both white and fair to the eye ; yer, 
give them whar guſt you can, there will ſtill a venemous quality Ntay 
with them, to be rid of which, if you but taſte, you muſt either 
purge,or be poyſoned. Certainly, the counſel of the Preacher is the beſt 
rule for all the pleaſures we enjoy in this life, Ecclel. xi. 6. Rejoyce, 0 
young man in thy youth, and let thy heart chear thee in the days of youth, 
and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the fight of thine eyes : But, 
know that for all theſe things, God will bring thee to judgment. Which by 
ſome, I find to be taken for ſerious, and not an Irony, as moſt do in- 
rerpret it : And, I hope, Iſhall not offend, if I incline to their opinion 
that ſo think ir, and for which I ſhall preſume to give my reaſons. 
Firſt,it ſuits with ſeveral places before in the ſame Book. Chap. ii. 10. 
when Solomon had given himſelf a latitude in his deſires : he tells u 
His heart rejoyced inall his labours, and it was his portion ; nor do we find 
his youth reprehended for them, his failing being rather in his age, 
than ir. And in the 24. verſe of the ſame Chapter, he ſays, 7herers nc- 
thing better for a man, than that he ſhould eat and drink,and that he ſhould 
make his foul enjoy good in his labour; and this he ſaw, that it was from 
the hand of God. Chap.iii.22. Ze perceives that there is nothing better, 
than that a man ſhould rejoyce in his own works, for that s his portion. 
Chap. v 18. he repeatsit with a remark, Behold that which 7 have (cen, 
It ts good and comely for one to eat, and to drink, and to enjoy the good 0 
all his lakour, that he taketh under the Sun all the days of his life which God 
giveth him: for it i his portion. And in Chap. ix. 9. He exhorts again 
to joyful living : and the reaſon thathe gives for it, is, Becauſe it « his 
p'rt1on inthis life : Sothat, one place expounding another, and being a- 
like, either all may bethought Ironical, or none. The former places] 
find not ſo interpreted by any, and this by ſome,orherwiſe, thar is, to 
be ſerious ; as if he ſhould ſay,Rejoyce and chear thy ſelf inall that God 
gives thee for pleaſure ; but yet doit with that moderation, with that pro- 
denc: and that warrantableneſs, that thou mayſt beableto give an account 
to thy God, that in bounty hath given them to thee, whenſoever rhou 
ſhalt be called to judgment, as doubtleſs, thou ſhalr be for all that paſ- 
{es thy hand. Suitable to this, Lorixus, that cites the ſeveral Inter- 
pretations of this place, ſays, Vel amara Ironia contra voluptuoſum,vel eſt 
mitius conſilium. Sic hilare fruatur preſentibus bonis ut meminerit redd:nde 
rationts Deo. Either a Sarcaſmus againſt the voluptuous ; or elſe, 'tis a 
milder counſel, That we fo enjoy the preſent good, that we may re- 
member to give account to God for uſing it. That we ſhould laxe 
our ſelves in all the corrupt and miſtaken pleaſures of life, was never 
licenſed by any of the wiſer Heathen, Pleaſure that impairs our abili- 


ties, that brings detriment, or ſorrow afterward, was laughed at by 


| 


Epicurus 


—— 


| nical, it differs from rhe ſcope of all rhe Text beſide, there being nor 
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Epicurus himſelf: bur a lawful pleaſure, lawfully uſed, doubtleſs, is an 
Emanation of the goodneſs of the Deity tro Man. | 

A ſecond Reaſon I raketo be this; the whole Book of Eccle/iaſtes, is 
a ſerious Tract, a kind of Penitential Deſcant and Judgment given of all 
that does belong to Man, a ſober ColleRion of what his Wiſdom had 
obſerved from all thoſe various paths of worldly affairs,that he had trod, 
in the courſe of his life. And in the whole ſtream, I find not any thing 
char bears the aſpect of being light and Ironical: Some will have it Sole- 
mon's Repentance ; and argument the writing of it, to be the proof of his 
Salvation as if, being darkned with ſmoke and blackneſs,while he wan- 
dred and tumbled in pleaſure, he now, by the light of Divinz Grace, ſaw 
rhrough thoſe clouds did before enwrap him,and wind him off from that 
great Wiſdom that ar firſt was given him. And ſure, if this Tex be Iro- 


one place more, that I find to be commented with the like ſenſe. 

A third Reaſon is, that God would never have inſtined the appeti- 
tion of pleaſure, and the faculties of enjoying ir, ſo ſtrongly in the com- 
poſure of Man, if he had not meant, that in decency he ſhould make ule 
of them: Moſt natural afFions in themſelves,are not »nlawful,burt as they 
are circumſcrib'd and hedg'd about by circumſtance. The Apoſtle ſays, 
All things were _ for him, but all things wer: not expedient : That is, 
all things that in themſelves were purely as natural a&#s, and were meer- 
ly Adiaphora, inditferent, neirher good nor bad in themlclves,bur as they 
were attended by other adventitious, that fall in with their uſe. Theſe 
in themſelves were /awf#ul, but being chaſed abour, and pounc'd withthe 
(crting off, and powderings of //» they are not expedient for him. And 
this he ſcems to explain in the laſt parr of the verle, x Cor, vi. 32. Al 
things are lawful for m2; but, I will not be brought under the power of any; 
that is, all the as of men as natural, are /awf#l for me to do: Bur, 
ſeeing there is ſo much corruption adhering ta their uſe, by my exceed- 
ing the meaſure, miſtaking the manner, milplacing, or miſ-riming them 
(in any of which, if I err the leaſt, I come under the guilt and bandage 
of them: ) Therefore, tho' they be lawful for me in themſelves: yer, 1 
hold them, if circumſtanc'd amils, not to be expedient for me; nor will 
| pur my ſelf under the power of any ; thatis, to be condemned for them, 
when I ſhall be called to account for »fzg them. *Tis neither a i», to 
be honeſtly rich; nor a vice, chaſtly to enjoy the Rites of Marriage. 
Unlicenſed pleaſures, arc thoſe that leaye a ſmart. The drinking water 
ſomerimes is a Julip ; but to take it in a Feaver, is d:ſtructive. 

A fourth Reaſon is, from the ſeveral varicties of delight and com 
placency, which God created in the World : which ſurely, he would 
not have done ; if it wholly had been «»lawful far man to uſe them. 
All the ſeveral taſts of food, were meant to pleaſe the palate, as well as 
meerly to content our hunger. Of all the Fraits and beawties plac'd in 
Paradiſe, there was but one 7ree only that was then forbidden him. If 
God had nor intended delight, as well as bare ſupply; ſure, one kind | 
only, might in every ſenſe, have terminated appetite. 

[ conceive therefore, I ſhall not be far from Truth, if I chiok with 
Solomon, for man to enjoy himſelf in thoſe felicities of mind aud bedy, 
( which God our of his Immenſe Liberality bath given him, ) be his 
portion. Only we ought foto uſe the, as we may not be enthralled in 
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theit guilt ; but, may be able ro acquit our ſelves upon account for —_ 
them. Though queſtionleſs, if Solomon, who had a particular ſpirit, 
and a far larger meaſure of Wiſdom given him, than we can cer pre- 
tend to, or promiſe to our ſelves, could not eſcape being foyled b 

theni ; we ought much more ro beware in their uſe. A wiſe man will 
not venture on thart for a little preſent pleaſure, which muſt involve 
him into futwre danger; no way compenſable by the ſhort delight he 
takes. Whatever we do, we ought before we act, to exanimate the 
ſequel : If that be clear, the preſent enjoyment will be eaſe and conterr. 
Bur, to ruſh inconſiderately upon pleaſu#e, rhat muſt end in ſadneſs, ſures 
not with the prudence we ought to' be indued wirthal. 'Tis a folly of 
a bigger bulk'than ordinary, that makes a man over-rate his oldekeve, 


in a ſnare by their appetite. I will endeavor to be content, to wart 
that willingly, which I cannot enjoy withour a future diſtaſte. 


— 


LI. 
Of Libelling. 


T7 ſeems Yice is ſonaturally hatedofall, that every man's finger itches 
to be giving of it a blow. So tho' they be ried up by Fear, by Power, 
and ReflefFions upon their own particular /ntereft, while the offender 
keeps itt Command, and hath the Faces at his diſpoſe ; yet, as ſoon as 
ever he is uncoller'd from theſe chains, or the latrer be laid by, and the 
hand of protection taken oft: As at a Fox that is courſed through a 
ſtreer, every thing that can bur bark, will be opening upon him : And 
tho'they never loſt a Lamb rhem(elyes, or had a Feather of their Poul- 
try ruffled, yer, like whelps ſer on by the bawling of others, rhey are 
as fierce againſt them, as if their Families had been ruir'd by them: 
whien, it may be, all that they charge him with, is, that he hath ave- 
rited more than others ; or, out of duty hath become the 5s&reex for 
keeping off the vuizar heats from ſcorching of his Prince or Patron. In- 
deed'tis hard in changes to eſcape the flying Paſquil. And 'tis as hard to 
avoid a change. For the Zumors of men are wariabl:; and Diſpleaſureas 
often riſes out of Farxcy, as upon juſt cauſe. And tho* a man by all the 
Innocence, he can muſter up in his whole Life, cannot promiſe himſelf 
to be ever out of the reach of this winged Dragon: Yet, there is no doubt, 
but a prudent integrity is the readielt way to it. Yirtue does but rarely 
bear thoſe ſfroaks that are due to the back of Vice. The Furies ſeldom 
laſh but guilty ſouls. For the moſt part, they are dunghils where theſe 
Scarabees do both breed and light. An infamous life makes work for a 
ganling pen. Yea, a Libeller, is but the beadle of Fame ; or the iron that 
brands him for his Vice and Rogwery : and tho? he writes Truth, he hath 
but an Executioner's office, and after the man is condemned, is but the 
Hangman 's hook to drag him to the Gemonie. Libels are uſually com- 
poſed of the deepeſt, and the blueſt gall ; being like fire pent, whenthey 
get a vent, they break forth far more cagerly, than being regiſtred b 

the pex and print, like ſtrokes in 04l, they hardly are waſht off, wir 

the greateſt and moſt painful rubbing you can uſe. Like the French 


Punaiſe, if you let them live, they ſting ; if you kill them, yer they 


ſtink,” 


m__ 


and under-yalue his vexation. They are Beaſts, that will be catch'd| 
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tink. You may heal the ſore, but not the ſcar : And tho' perhaps there 
may be wit in ſome of them, yer is that put oft with ſo mtich Spleen 
and Cowardize,that duly examin'd, they over-ſhadow all the ſhine that's 
inthem. The wiſer Governments have ever been ſevere againſt them. 
Ulpian tells us of a Law, that makes the Perſon convict of 1bellizg to 
be nteſtabilis; that is, he ſhall neither be capable of making a W:l 
himſelf, or of being witneſs of any made by others. And Tacitus re- 
lates, that /ibellinz ( by Auguſtus ) was brought withinthe compals of 
the Law againſt 7reaſon. Certainly, 'tis an ungenerous thing, to publiſh 
that to all, that we dare not own to any: "Tis an unnoble Cowardice, 
that /rik's a man in the dark, and like a Serpent bites him by the hee, 
and then glides into his hoze, for want of courage toabet his a&ion : Be 
it true or falſe, no man getsa reputation by compoling a Libel; for it 
tends to diſgrace, enkindles malice, uſhers in revenge,and diſcloſeth ſpleen. 
The moſt generous, I obſerve, are the leaſt concerned at them. Why 
ſhould any man keep himſelf awake, that he may hear theſe Night-Birds 
call? Ir is not for a wiſe manto be troubled at that, which no body living 
will own. A Libel, is Filius Populi, that having no certain Father, oughr 
not to inherit belief. As 'tis hard to find any man free from all that 
may merit reproof, {o tis as cafic in the beſt, to find ſomething that 
we may repreh:nd. Yet, ſure | am, Charity will rather abate the ſcore, 
than inflame the reckoning. He that Libels, tranſpreſles againſt the com- 
mon rule of Morality and Relizion: he does not do, as he would be done 
by. We ought rather to bemoan the unfortunate, than unworthily to 
inſult againſt him, that is not now in a conditionfor his own windication. 
"Tis a diſpoſition quite «chriſtian, that we ſhew in ſuch bad ations, be- 
ing wholly contrary to that intermutual amity and frienalinefthat ſhould 
be in the world. We rejoyce in others croſſes, as if they were bleſſings to 
us. And 'tisall one, as if we were ſo prepoſterous, as to be dancing and 
frolick at Funerals. If men were heavenly, they would be enkindled with 
a warming fire of love and charity to condole diſaſters, or offences, if 
but 3uman ; yet Nature, never meant to Man a mind ſo cruel, as to add 
weight to an overcharged beam. He that falls intoa publick diſerace,hath 
enough to beay of his own, there will be no need of anothers hand to 
load him. To envenom a Name by Libels, that already is openly tainted, 
is to add ſtripes with an ron-rod, to him who before is broke, or fley d 
with whipping : and is ſure, in a mind well temper'd, look'd upon 
with diſdain and abhorrency. 


LIL 
Of Apparel. 


Hough we heard not of it,till 4» ſent mas to ſeek for't: yer ſince 
it 15 a covering for ſhame, there is ſomething of decency in it, it 


ly, rightly conſider'd, we thereby do declare our guilt, and the ſlender 
arg that is to be ſer upon us, when we chuſe rather to appear in the 
poils and excretions of other inferior creatures, than to ſhew our limbs 
and parts as Nature hath beſtow'd and furniſht them. It may, indeed, 
| berhought a modeſtyin Nature, to cover thoſe excrementive parts, which, 


being begot like good Laws our of evil and corrupted Manners; and ſure-| | 


; 
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left #ncover'd, perhaps might offer offence. In Birds, they are wholl 
_— conceal d by Ge Gntlas _ Beaſts, by the tail they are produced with, 
'Tis generally ſuppoſed, if Adam had not faln, he had had no need of 
Garments : his Innocence was his clothing ; and for covering of his ſhame, 
| he then, indeed, had needed none. But, why man (indued with ſo many 
Prerogatives, aboveall other Creatures) ſhould be expoſed to more in- 
conveniences than any that were elſe in the world; either we muit think 
him worſe provided for by his Maker, or elſe, that Paradiſe ſhould have 
ever been in fuch a Celeſtial ſerenity, that there would have beca no 
need of any thing to defend him againſt rhe hard and ſharp, the heat 
and cold of the Air and changing Seaſon. It isnot probable, when all 
Creatures elſe have cither Shells, Scales, Hair, Wool, or Fur, or fome kind 
or other of Natural Tegument to guard them againſt outward injuries, 
that Manalone withour a fence ſhould be expoled naked to all thoſe a4- 
ventitious aſſaults that are incident, to gall and vex ſuch weakneſs. As 
it is my belief, that Man was created mortal before he /nnzd ; {o, Icould 
incline to belieye, he might have come to Garments, altho' he had not 
faln, It's true, it was after his fall, but before he was rurn'd out of Pa- 
radiſe, that he made himſelf his Fig-leaf Circumplexion : which, being 
rough and fretting, was bur a kind of gentler Curricomb. And whether 
lighted onby accident, as nextand readieſt; or, taken for a preſent ne- 
cellity, not knowing better; or, deſign'd ſo out of choice, as a Z7air-/hirt 
to penance him for his folly in font , I ſhall nor diſpute : bur, ſur cly, 
God himſelf ſaw that ſo unecalie and unfitring. that our of pity to his 
creature, he pur him into pelts, a gentler, caſie, more ſoft and pliable, 
more durable, more warm, and more defenſive clothing than thar his 
| own ner-wretchedneſs had lighted on. Lucretius would have us think, it | 
| was aftcr ſome tract of time, that hearrived at his clothing in skins5 : bur | 
the Text is a teſtimony againſt him. Tho it may be from Adam's 
hiding himſelf among the 7 rees of the Garden, he might be glimpſcd | 
to relate, as we find in the Poem of his 5. Epicuri. 

| Necdum ves igni (cibant trattare, neque uti 

Pellibus, & ſpolics corpus veſtire ferarms ; | 

Sed nemora, atque cavos montes, fylvaſque colebant, 

Et frutices inter condebant ſqualida membra, | 

Verbera ventorum vitare, imbreſque coatti. 

When firſt men knew not how to work with Fire, 

Nor in Beaſts skins, or ſpoils themſelves t attire ; 

For Woods and Groves, and hollow Recks th' inquire, 

And forc'd 'mong leaves, their ſluttiſh limbs they 'ſtow, 

T' avoid the rain, and raging winds that blow. | 
Certain it is; Man's own invention, went but to the Fig-tree-leav:s - | 
perhaps, his freſh born izzorance could not on the ſuddain find out ; 
other : Or, having found {oſad anefte& of tran(greſling on: Command, | 
he durſt nor preſcntly ruſh upon the violation of anoth:r. His limit for | 
dict was, to Fruits and Herbs, Not being commiliion'd to feed on F!:/b, 
he could not come at the 5k», rill his compaſſionate Mater licens'd him 
to kill the carcaſe for the caſe alone. For, we donor find in the Text, 
that he had any Commiſlion to eat fleſh, till after the World had been | 
waſbt with the Flood. But, to wear Apparel, we find it natural; there, 
being no Nation, or People, ſo deeply ſavage, but that their verend: 
, at | 
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his fancy pegg'd up to one kind of faſhion. It is not only lawful for a 


one is as lawful as the other ; a little s&irt is as legitimate as a great 


loſopher 7Theophraſtus clothed in the ſame; and to prove it, carrics him 
to the Barbers, where Theophraſtus fate to be trimm'd with the like cloth 
' caſt about him: Now ( fays he) you ſee how impertinently ſcrupulous you 
| are ; for, were it ill in it [ur it were not in ſhops to be uſed. The ſober 
Scipio was ſtarued in the Capitol in an Exotic: Habir: And Sylla be- 
ing Emperor, confin'd not always to the Roman Gravity, Weread how 
God himſelf commanded his High-Prieſts Garments, that they ſhould 
be glorious and beautiful, not only rich in fuff, and curious in work- 
| manſhip, bur orient in colours, and refulgent with Fewels. And whe- 
| ther by this, it were learned from the Jews, or was naturally ſeeded 
| among the Zeathen, ſure it is, their Prieſts and Flamens were more 
| reſplendent in their robes, than others of a larger ſenſe ; which may 
| leflon us to this, that even to Heaven it (elf, good clothes are not dil- 
| pleaſing. We find nor fault with the Peacock's ſhining train, though 
| other Birds be not fo gay as he. As a Saddle and Trappings to a Horſe, 


at leaſt, have been ſhaded by them. Nor can in reaſon, the greateſt 
Critick complain of Providence, for (ending man zaked into the world : 
For, ſeeing he was Lord of all, and had wit to make «ſc of all, there was 
no need of inducing him clothed upon the Stage of the world, as other 
creatures, who had no ability ro help themſelves, beyond thoſe Yeils 
that Primitive Natur: gave them. The Univerſe ro Man, was a larger 
farniſht ſhop ; every fit material was his fuff and trimming, produc'd 
and laid before him for his Garment. He was only left to be his own 
poor Taylor, to make them «p and dreſs himſelf as he thought moſt 
convenient : And therefore, Faſhion, which is left at liberty ; among 
wiſe men is not to be tax'd, unleſs it be inconvenient, or ridiculous. 
Every man's palate may as well be confin'd to one kind of Cookery, as 


man to vary, but even to pleaſe himſelf in that variety, fince in it ſelf 
one ; and comparatively, as color, one is not-worle than another. The 


Athenian Magiſtrate reproved Crates, for wearing a fine linen Garment, 
who to juſtific himſelf, told him, he could ſhew him that great Phi- 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| 


'is Apparel to Man; thougha badge of ſervitude, yer withal an Orn-| 


' ment : And as a poor onediſgraces a well-ſhap'4 Conrſer, to a rich one 


'is ſuteable to the Beaſt that is ſtately and handſome. Nevertheleſs, in 
| Apparel, eſpecially, for conſtant uſe, the Poſitive is the beſt degree: 
| Gocd is better than the B-ſ#f, He is not right, that is in them either 
poor or gaudy; the one argues ſordidn:ſs, fingularity or avarice ; the 
| other, pride and /evity: yer, as the world is, a man loſes not by be- 
ing rather atove his rank, than under it. Ir isas old as St. Fames, that 
a gold Ring and [ſumptuous Apparel had more reſpe@, thanthe man thar 
was meanly array:d. If we be to feta Fewel, we give it the beſt advan- 
tage wecan think on; and the richer 'tis, the more care we take to grace 
it in the /uſtre. Tho' Virtue be a Diamond \o precious, that 'tis rich:/t 
when plain ct; yer, we think not cither the ct, or the water, can make 
it ſpark: roo much. Certainly, ir is neceſlarily convenient, that upon 
occaſion, we be ſometimes braver than ordinary; at great Solemnities, 
upon approach to Perſons of extraordinary Z/onor, upon caules of 
common Rejoycings, a —_— Socrates himſelf, when he went to 
a Feaſt, was content to be ſmug'd up and efſenc'd in his Pantophles: And 
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being demanded, how he came to be ſo fine 2 His anſwer was, U: Pul- 
cher eam ad Pulchrum; that he might appear handſome to thoſe that were 
ſo. Though Joſeph were ſent for in haſt out of Priſon, ſo as the Text 
ſays, he was forced to run ; yet he ſhav'd himſelf, and changed his rai- 
ment, before he would appear before Pharaoh. It is an incongruity to 
mingle Rags and Silk, Though all be Pearls, we match not round and 
orient, with thoſe that are diſcolour'd and uneven. A man ought in his 
cloaths to conform ſomething to thoſe that he converſes with ; ro the cu- 
{tom of the Natien, and the faſhion that is decent and general, to the oc- 
caſion, and his own condition : For, that is beſt, that beſt ſuits with ones 
Calling, and that rank he lives in. And ſeeing all menarenot Oedipuſſes 
to read the riddle of another man's inſide, and moſt men judge by 
Apparencies; it behoves a man to barter for a good eſteem even from 
his clothes and outſide. We gueſs the goodnels of the paſture by rhe 
mantle that we ſee it wears. The bellic Ceſar, as Suetonius tells us, was 
noted for ſingularity in his Apparel, and did not content himſelf with- 
out adding ſomething to his Senators Purple Robe, If there were not a 
Decorum and a Latitude according to mens ranks and qualities, what 


uſe would be of /ilk and ſofter Rayment 2 In vain had 7yrian Seas their 
| greedy purples bred. The Aſſyrian worm ſhould waſte her ſelf in vain. 
The coſtly fur, the finer flax, would all let go their values, and in- 
ſtead of benefit become a Burther to the full-ſtor'd World. Attalic 
Garments have their proper uſe. The Pontic Bever and Calabrian Wool, 
the brighter Ermine _ the darker Sables, find juſtly wearers whom 
they well become. Yetin Apparel, a manly careleſneſs is beyond a femi- 
nine Art; too great a tricking tells the World we dwell too much 
on outſides. There are three good uſes we may lawfully make of 
Apparel, to hide ſhame, to preſerve from cold, and to adorn the body ; 
the worlt task wecan pur it to, is to engender Pride ; when we think 
the Log is precious, becauſe the bark is Aromatic and perfum'd. 
A Demonax {aw the Fool in fin? Apparel, and by reaſon thereof 
to wear as well as it an outward 7»ſolexce, he hearks him in the Ear 
with this; that fine-wrought Wool that you (Sir) are fo proud of, 
was worn by a Beaſt before 'twas worn by you: And yet that Beaſt 
doth {till a Beaſt continue. I do not ſee in the general bur that the | 
Man becomes the Apparel rather than the Apparel the Man ; for ſome | 
are of ſo homely a garb, that po clothing can hide them from the Fool | 
or Clown : While others give a grace to any thing is caſt upon them. | 
And that may ſettle us in this Reſe/ution, that comely Apparel is better | 


| far than either coſtly or conceited, He that is phantaſtick in his clothes 


hangs them on as a Sign to tell the World that a Puppet dwells wichin. 
When Caligula's pride and folly rendred him fo ridiculous, that he would 
cry up himſelf to be ſometimes Jupiter, ſometimes Juno, other while 
Diana, often Yenus ; and fo change his Habit ſutable ro rhoſe various 
ſhapes the fabling Poets had beltowed upon thoſe foppiſh Dezrtes ; 
Dion had his Note upon him, 2uidvis potius quam homo videri cupiens ; 
He hal rather ſeem any thing than what he was or ſhould be, a man. 
He thar will be ſingular in his Apparel had need have ſomething ſuper- 
lative to balance that atfeCtation. As Elias, Fohn the Baptiſt, and Dion 
Prufius, who had been a ſtrange ſight appearing _ in a Lion's 
sin, it his parts had not advanced him to the Chariot of the Fmperor 
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T; r4jan. Commonly that is moſt comely, that moſt like of, and is liked 


by ones (elf: A man may have Liberty to pleaſe his Fancy in his Habit, 
ſo it does not diſparage his Judgment. 


LIL 
The good uſe of an Enemy. 


'TY E Skilful Phy/ician, out of noyſome Plants and poyſonous 
| _ Beaſts, can ſometimes gather and confect his cure for foul 4i- 
ſeafes. As Briarsand Thorns, though they be pungent and untra#able : 
yet in a fence they hold the Beaſt from wandring into wider danger : 
ſo though an Enemy be no way grateful tothe common ſenſe of Fuma- 
nity, yet ſurely by the prudent he may be made a Mithridate; and asa 
guard upon our A#ions, to keep them thar they ſtray not beyond Diſ- 
cretion and Conveniexce. It was the opinion of Diogenes, that our life 
[had need of cither faithful friends, or ſharp or ſevere Enemies; and 
many times our Enemies do us more good than thoſe we eſteem our 
| friends. For whereas a Friend will often paſs over ordinary failings 
and out of Reſpei?, Connivance, Relation, or Self-intereſt, ſpeak on 
what ſhall be cither grateful or not diſpleaſing. An Enemy will catc 
at every Error, and (ets himſelf as a [py upon all our A#7ons, where- 
by as by a 7y-ant-Governor we ate kept impaled within the bounds of 
| Virtue and Prudence, beyond whoſe limits if we dare to wander, by 
him we preſently are whipt into the circle of — Like the Ser- 
jeant of a band in Armies, if we be out of rank he checks us again into 
the place and file appointed us. To a fool he is the Bellows of paſſion, 
bur ro a wiſe wo... may be made a School-maſter of Virtue. The 
greateſt glory Rome did c'er arrive at, in part did from her potent Ene- 
mies riſe. They taught her all the Arts of War and Government, till ſhe 
'! mounted to a Fame whoſe ſplendor was fo bright that like the Su it 
| deaded all the leſſer fires before or ſince in the World. Was ſhe not be- 
| holden to her Enemies for all her three hundred and fifty ſeveral Tri- 
' umphs and in them for her Conquerors impalmed P#rples, and their /au- 
red Temples in their Turricular Chariots > And inly as her glory was 
the higheſt, ſo thoſe 7riumphs were the higheſt pieces of magnificence 
and ſplendor that the Su2 cer gaz'd on. For therein were the Arms, the 
Wealth, the Garments, Gems, and precious Utenfils of all the ſeveral Na- 
tions of the Earth ; and in Efhigy, Towers, Cities, Forts and Battels ast 

' won them. All rarities of creatures extant'throughthe World. Whole 
droves of Oxen for the Altar dre(s'd with gilded Horns, and flowryGar- 
lands crown'd, with their Miniſters in ſhining Silks, with Golden Veſſels 
for their uſe in Sacrifice ; Muſick, Perfumes, Feaſts, and the ſumm'd up 
Excellencies, of all that could be thought on; and (after all theſe ſtarely 
ſights, and the robed Senate coming out to meet them) Xings, Princes, 
Dukes, their Wives, their Kindred, Children, and Allies, the captiv'd Soul- 
dier, and the tam'd Commander, with hands behind them bound, ſadly 
and ſlowly moving to uſher the q_ of the YVifor's leiſurely pro- 
ceeding Chariot. CO higheſt YVirtues,the greateſt Fortituae,the 
Dominion and Wealth of the Worldthey got by having Enemies. And at 


laſt, with their Enemies, they conquer'd their own Virtues too: For, no 


{ooner 
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ſooner were they freed from thoſe, but the eale and ruſt of Peace did 
Canker all their brightneſs. Metellns profeſſed he knew nor, whether his 
Vittory did Rome more harm or good. And when one was applauding the 
happineſs and _ of Rome, _— aw'd Greece, and ſuhdu:d the Car- 
thaginians; the wile Scipio conceived her moſt in danger, while ſhe had 
none to fear, and keep up in her the your of fortitude, and diligence. 
A man with an Enemy, is like a City befieged : While Hannibal is at the 
gate, it is not for him to be carelefand licentious. For Enemies like Ra- 
vens, tho' they ſmell not the ſound; yer, they can ſcent corrupted manners 
preſently. So, that Appins Claudius obſerved of Rome, and we may find 
it confirmed in our Neighbours of the lower Germany, their Enmies 
have added to their Fame and Induſtry. From them we often find more 
truth than ſhines among familiars; they boldly ſpeak their undiſguis'd 
opinion ; they prevent our running into Yice and Error; and if anyact, 
miſ-beſeeming Yirte, ſhall bur unawares eſcape us, they will be (ure 
to ſingle it out of the Coppice wherein 'twas lodz'd, into the open Plain, 
by every under Wood-man, to be beſet and ſhot art, So, that if a man 
by his Friends cannot know wherein he offends ; his Enemies in that will 
put on Friendſhips office, and ſhew him where he fails. And, ſo I know 
the thing, what martreris it, whether it be b/own me in a petty whirlwing, 
or whiſper d ina calmer air 2 By either, if I pleaſe, I may take occaſion to 
mend. The Air, we (ce, is cleanſed as oft by ruffling Winds: as by the 
gentle and more grateful rays of the warming Sun. Nor does an Enemy 
only hinder the growth and progreſs of our YVices : Bur he enkindles, 
exerciſes, and cxalts our Virtues. Our Patience is improved by bearing 
calmly the /ndignities he ſtrives to load us with. Our Charity enflamed 
by doing good Be ill, by raking the better handle of his a&ions, by par- 
doning and forgiving the injuri's he does us. Our Prudence is increaſed 
by wilely managing our ſelves in our de-meanors, leſt weakly ordered,we 
give him opportunity to round us. Our Fortitude is {trengrhened by} 
þ ſtout repelling of ſcorns, and an wndawnted courage ſhew'n in all our| 
attions, Our Induſtry is ripened and habituated by watching all his , 
Onſets, and his Mines; and by beſt contriving how we may acquit us in ' 
all our conteſtations. And,queltionleſs,ſometimes we ought to be thanks | 
ful for an Enemy. He gives us occaſion to ſhew the world our Parts and | 
Piety, which cle perhaps in our dark Graves would ſleep and moulder | 
with us quite unknown ; or, could not otherwiſe well be ſeen with i 
out the vanity of a light and an oſtentous mind. Miltiades had mils'd ! 
his 7rophy,if he had miſs'd an Enemy in the Marathonian Fields. Horatias\ 
Cocles, and Mutius Scevols had never gain'd ſuch fame, by either of 
them ſurmounting the oppoſition of an Element, the laſt of Fire, and} 
the firſt of Water, if had not both been pur to it by the Errerian 
Porſena. And though the laſt line alone of Martial's Epizram might 
prove this, yet, becauſe he hath ſo elegantly, in little, limb'd in the 
Story of the latter, I have preſum'd to give you the whole. 
| Dum peteret Regem, decepta Satellite, dextra, WM 

Injecit ſaeris ſe peritura focks : Wm. 

Sed tam ſeva pius miracnla non tulit hoſtis : 
Et raptum flammis juſſit abire virum. 
Urere quam potuit contempto Mutius igne, 
Hanc ſpettare manum Porſens non potuit. 
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Major decepte fama eſt & gloria dextre ;; 
Si non erraſſet, fecerat illa minus, L. 1. ep.22. 
When his rizht hand miſtook the Xing (his Prize) 
Inrag'd to th' fire he gave't for Sacrifice. 
Burt the ſoft Xing amaz'd at ſuch fell fights, 
Snatches it thence, and ſo the Man acquits, 
That hand which (ſcorning flames) ſtout Mutius bury d 
PForſena durſt not ſer, but from it twrn'd. 
Miſtake became his glorious Fames exceſs ; 
Without miſtaking, he had a&Fed leſs. 
And,after all this,we may be d:ceiv:4by our friends, and we mM; dc- 
ceive our ſelves. Bur, an Enemy cannot be unfaithful, or deceive ns; be- 
cauſe we know him {o well, that we do not cometo truſt him, bur keep 
him our at a diſtance, and clearly out of the capacity of Cozening ; fo 
that, tho a friend may pleaſe more, yet an Enemy may profit as much. 


ſeeming hard Commandments of our Saviourand Chriſtianity ; To 
forgive our Enemies. to pray for them that perſecute us, to do good to 
them that hurt us, and cven to love our Enemies: For albeit, they love 
not us; yet, ſince they are occaſion of ſo much benefit to us, asro pro- 
mote our Virtues, and repreſs our Errors ; if we can be but wiſe for 
our ſelves, we ſhall find it but an A& of Reaſon and exateſt Juſtice, 
to afford them our 4f:eions ; not only as they are our Brethren, and 
pieces of the ſame /magery with our ſelves, bur eyen our of the Rules 
of Civility and Nature. If, but by accident, tho unwillingly, a mando 
us 2 curtefie, yet we uſe, and it becomes us, to be thankful, becauſe, 
without him we had not been fo happy; every [n/trumient that brings 
us goo, we are Lehelden to. And certainly, as we ought to be thankful 
to God for our afflidtions, that are ſent by him to amend us, ſo our E- 
nemies are to be reckon'd in thenumber of thoſe by which we may be 
refined, if we will. As the hardeſt ſtone is propereſt for a Baſis ; ſo, 
there is not a better Ped-ſtal to raiſe a 7rophy of our Virtues upon, 
than an outward Enemy, if we can bur keep our ſelves from inward | 
En:mies, our vices, our weakn?ſſes, and our own diſarayments. 


LIV. 
Of Gifts and their Power. 


Here Love and Gratitude grow in the heart, it will not only bloſ- 
ſom in the tongur, bur alſo fruttifie inthe hand by attion and ex- 
preſſion. And indeed, to expeCt or receive favours, and not to think of 
requital, is, like the Beaſt, to take bread from the hand, and then gallop 
away for fear of being made todo ſervice. Certainly, there is a greater 
farce in gifts, than utually men think of ; they conquer both the wiſe 
and fooliſh. With gifts both Gods and Mer are taken, and preyail'd 
with. From /7ell to Heaven, the order is in all to offer : With a ſop 6 
ven Certerus is quieted. And, in regard his gifts becalm'd ſomuch thei 
minds, 'rwas ſaid of Ph:lip, that his Gold, and nor his ron, all Grecia 
had ſu:dued. And when the Gods were cither begg'd to, for — 
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The Conſideration whereof may very well facilitate unto us thoſe 


favours, or ſought to for their Angers being appeas d, the Altars ſmoak 
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1GCe xr. 1. With Offerings, as being believ'd the way the ſooner to incline them to | 
LAND Ben:ficence. Hethat hath bu/in:ſs, and ſpares his hand in preſenting, an- | 
zles without a hair ; and oftentimes renders him that he would have | 
his Friend, his Enemy. A kindneſs unrewarded, turns into neglect as if we 
ſlighred both the man and the matter. "Tis true, in Adminiſtrations of, 
Tuſtice, where men like Gods ought uncorruptedly to adorn their hizh 
Tritunals, where the public is concern'd, and men, beſides Conſcience, | 
are bound up by the ſolemneſs of Oaths, It is a Sin to vs pf and, | 
doubtleſs, no Virtue for any at all to offer : As 'tis the modeſt Virgins, | 
ſo 'tis the Magiſtrates part, when tempted, to refuſe : And, as. 'tis falſly | 
{aiF 'ris the mans parr to offer, ſo queſtionleſs, he cannot be free from 
corruption, that would lay any thing that ſhould look like a lure be- 
fore the eyes of Juſtice. "Tis like ſome Dalilahs want ey: ; tho it makes 
no bargain, yet it tempts. A gift thus ofter'd, is no other than an 1lle- 
gitimate philtre, endeayouring to adulterate Afﬀection from that Bride 
ro whom they ſtand already betrothed ; and, tho we contra? not, is 
not better in the aim thana bribe. In which, I ſee not, why the offerey 
ſhould not be as highly puniſhabl: as the receiver. T do not think the 
Devil was better than Eve. The Author of the miſchief is more criminal, 
than he that weakly is ſeduc'd to follow him: who lays a ſnare to take 
me, thol ſcape it, is not wholly /znocent. What can be ſaid in excule,is 
chicfly this, TheCliezt is not {worn, not to offer; but the Fudg is bound, 
not to take. Certainly, who ever offers it out of ſiniſter exds to himſelf, 
| with but the leaſt thought of perverting Fuſtice, and, who ever takes it 
out of the deſire of gaiz, intending thereby to be partial, come both 
within the guilt of bribery ; which, as Job tells us, will beget a fre that 
ſhall conſume their 7abernacle. And "tis from the greatneſs of the in- 
| fluence that Gifts have upon men, that the Laws have been {o ſeyere 
againſt them. Indeed, is 1s nor fit a corrupt man, ſhould cver come to | 
| ; know the power that gifts carry over minds : They gently bow them 
| from their own intention from the grounds of right and juſtice. They 
| bring a ſfrazger into afirity, an Enemy into a Friend. They are charms 
| upon the diſpoſition; and, like the blandiſhments of the frange women, | 
'they iſs men into kizdzeſs they intended not. Beſides the b/in4ing of 
the eyes of the wiſe, Solomon tells us, A gift isa beloved Fewel, a Stone of 
Grace, (as the Original hath it) and it proſpers whitherſoever it turns. 
[t Zunts the keen cdg'd Sword, and breaks the brazen Wall, A mans gift 
wakes room for him, it throws open doors, puts out the Watch-mans 
light, and brings him to the Great mans preſence, Prov.xvii.8. and xviii.| 
16. Tis the Atſalom of 1ſracl that ſteals away the heart from Fu{tice, 
{ that isand ſhould be Xing. And bate them burtthis Felony, and doubt- 
|lets, then a wiſe man will not be wanting in them. Before favours re- 
[ceiyed, they izem to ſpeak affettion and regard ; afterwards, gratitud: 
land ackzorledgament. It is pot good to be conſtant in gifts ar ſer and 
1 { fixed. times; for Cuſtoms, as in other things, ſo in this, Is uſually run 
| into Law. Expectation will diminiſh the value of a Free-will-effering, 
| {and it will quickly become as an obliged Sacrifice ; and, if we omit, 
| we diſpleaſe, This was ſeen in New years gifts, which being at firſt only 
| { auſpiciouſly an honorary, grew to that pals in the rime of Auguſtus, 
thatevery man brought them to the Capitol, and there left them, tho 
| | Auguſtus was nog there: And Calizula by an Edidt ordered them then 
\ to 
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co be brought him.- 'Tis beſt when we give, to do.itfo as it ma be: Gznrll 
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ſure to ſhew either, love, reſpe, or thankfulneſs. | great Prefe 
are not ſo much ro be commended, as thoſe thattake the fancke | 
{quare with a preſent occaſion, and;may be of often uſe in the Eye, 
whereby we may be retain'd in remembrance. The Bottle of foul water | 
which Peribarzanes had from the Country fellow, was, ſo grateful to 
Artaxerxes, when he was thirſty, that he proteſt he neyer. drank. | 
of a pleaſanter Wine in his life-time; and the Peaſapt it was had: from,, 
he would nor ſuffer to depart, _—_ had lifted him from his Paverty, 
ro be a perſon of Wealth. A Noble heart wears fetters when he is ber 
holden, and ſometimcs rather than be overcome, will wane himſelf 
to leſs in his Eſtate; as chuſing rather to be-leſs, than, lagging to; re- 
quite a benefit. Among the Romans, Donations of Eſtates berween mar- 
ryed couples were forbidden, unleſs ro purchaſe Honax with : perhaps, 
becaule they would have Love fo pure and natural between them, as: 
that nothing of .4rt ſhould intervene : That Love might have no,other, 
ground but Love and genuine liking. Otherwiſe, , between remoter. 
Relations, they held them as the Cement of affection and friend(hjp, 
And they had their Cuſtomary Seaſons for fuch Intermutual —_— ; 
ons of regard by Preſents, as on the fixſt.of December at their Satur- 
nalian Feaſts; on the firſt of January for their New-y-ars-gifts ; on thei, 
Birth-days ; and on the Cal:znds of March, in memory, of, the ſervice. 
done by the Sabi7e women, the green Umbrella and, fat Amber were to 

women ſent. And, in all times, ſuch Gifts as were merely qug of; ate, 
ion and benignity, that were amiable and honoraxy, were neyer at 

all forbidden : for, having noends bur theſe, they were reprehendable;; 
if not done ; but,much commended,if they were, performed. Mendica-/ 
tory or fiſhing Gifts that like lines are caſt jnto the, water, baited with 

a {mall Fry, 1n hopeto catch a Fiſh of a greater growth, the generqus 

have ever diſdained. 'Tis but a begging out of the compaſs of rhe Sta- 

rute ; which, rhoit be more ſafe, I ſcarce hold fo ingenuous,as a down 

right craving of Alms. A man may give for Love, for Merit, for Grati-/ 
rude,for Honor,to engagea lawful favor,or prevent a menacing ſtorm: 

but never to betray, toentice to injuſtice, or to make a gain, by beg- 

ging with a little, greater. For, tho.the pretence be Love and Honor, 
the aim is /ntereſt and Lacre. And if it be a Bribe, it neverhath a pre- 

valency, but, when two Xnaves meet, and agree to coſena third, that. 
both of them have cauſe to- think honeſter than themſelves. 
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LV. 
Of the mconvenience of neglefing Prayer. 
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o 2 IS Converſation chiefly that begets both Faithand Love. Metin 
cannot but covet to have the objec# that it /oves be near. He that 
never comes at me, allows me not much of his kindneſs : Ifmy friend 
withdraws himſelf from my Company, I may juſtly ſfuſpe Tam wanin 
in his wonted eſteem. For, abſence is a wind that by degrees blows off 
thoſe fruits that grow upon the Tree of Friendſhip. It diſrobes her of 
all choſe pleaſing Ornaments and Contentments that are by Familia- 
rity and Converſation enjoyed. Andas it fareth between a eh | 
Iiz _ veenl 
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Cx» 7. 11. | been antienthy Familiar, yet dwelling aſunder, the i»ferior out of a 
AR | careleſs neglefF othits or minds trot his uſual duty of v//iration ; and this! 
ſo long, that ar the laſt he forbears-to go ar all: So, their Loves thar 
by frequent 7ntercourſes were heatful and alive berween them, by 4;- 
continuance only, drop into decay and ſhrink away to nethivg. There 
needeth nothing more but a ſingring defiſtence to diveſt him of all 
thoſe ſolaces and comforts that uſually enrich the noble and con: 
rtenthul Region of Friendſhip. By lying ſtill he lazes our his intereſt, 
and diſ-arrays himſelf into an unacquainted fromer : Thar, ar laſt, 
if he would return, ſhame and the'fenſe of his »eeled?, | forbids. or | 
hinders his reverting to his fortner 1/imary. As water {et abroad, 
it airs away to nothin;; by 'only ſtanding (till. - 
And 'tis not other'viſe berween the Soul and God : Not to pray, not 
to mediate, not to have him in our thoughts, dil-wonteth us, and e- 
ſtranges him. And when in ſudden plunges we more particularly ſhall 
come'ro need him, ourſharhe does then cnervate our weak Faith, and 
with #ſpair does ſend our barning bluſbes down into our Boſom. With 
whar 'cotifidettce can we run to him in zeed, whom in our plenty we 
have quite ##1##ed2 How can we beg as Friends, as Children, as Be- 
lvvsd, when we have'madeout felyes as ffrange as Renegadoes 2 *Tis a 
moſt unhappy ſtate to be at-d;faxce with God; Man necds nc preater 
Infidelity than to be left by himro himſelf. A breach once made by Neg- 
ligence, like that by water worn, tho it be by ſo ſoft an Element, yet 
by tims it breaks # ſelf into a Sea. Tho France and Britain ſuppoſedly | 
once were one; yet we ſee the traF#s of Age have made them ſew2ral 
Regions. "Tis far from prudent policyto admit of Interpoſures. If we would | 
be prevalent and eſteemable, we ought wirh all our care to preſerve | 
that intereſt, which neyer can, but by our own negleQ, be /o/f, Tho 
Princes be juſt, yet they are not familiar with SubjeRs ar a diſtance, 
They are Privadoes that have daily recourſe ro Majeſty, that have 
power by their nearneſs to help themſelves and others. Thoſe birds | 
we breed up tame, that follow us with their ſpreading wings, that | 
often chirp their pretty confidences to us, that pearch upon our ſhoul- 
ders, and zeftle in our warmer Boſoms ; To theſe we daily do diſtri-! 
bute food, and with our tender care provide them ſtill protection. But | 
thoſe that wildly fly about and ſhun us, we never are ſo/icitous ro 
| care for. The advice was divine inthe every way accompliſht Yeno-, 
| phon, That we ſhould in Proſperity be ſure frequently ro worſhip and 
adore the Gods ; that whenſocyer we had a more peculiar xeed of their 
aſſiſtance, we might with greater confidence approach them at their 4/- 
tars. He that would keep his friend muſt make him often wi/irs, and 
ever and anon have ſomerhing ina reaineſs to exerciſe his ſtock of 
love, and keep affettion flaming. And ſurely, 'tis from hence the Apoſtle! 
bids us pray without i»termiſion, for it _ us mindful of our own 
inherent duty, and God is always put in mind of us ; and, to incourage: 
, [our Aadveſſes, bleſſes us. When a man negleQs his praying and his| 
| raiſing of his Maker, it makes a Chaſm betwixt him and his own fe- 
3 | Ficiry. If he does {ce 'God atall, 'ris but as Dives after death ſaw Laza- 
i 72s, 4 great way off, with a large gulf fixt berween. And tho ir is nor! 
required that we ſhould be always tedder'd to a formal ſolemn pray- 
| ing : yet by our mental meditations and our ejaculatory emiſſions of the 
heart 
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There is in the lives'of che Fathers a ſtory of one Abbor Lacins, that 
being viſited by ſome'young Probationers, he demattided 'of them, if 
| they did not imploy themſelvesin thepraQticeof ſonetanual labour ? 
| They told him, No, they ſpent their time according'to the precept per- 
| p_ in praying. He asked themthen,If they did noreerand f. 2 
| They faid, both theſe chey did. Then fays rhe Father whoprays for 
{ you the while; But they notknowing what well eo reply to this, he 
| rhus rettixfieth to them: Well-(fays Re) Iperceive youdo not do, as 
' you {ay:: But I cantell you how you may pray continually. T am'nor 
; aſhame&'to labour with my hands. Of the Date-tree lexves at timesof 
| leifure make up little lines, or perhaps ſome-orher 'marters. And 
| while4work, I ſend forth ſtill berween, ſome ſhorr ——_ romy bh 


{ cious God. WhenT have ſome little quantity of finiffic work I (ell it 

{ haps for ren pence or a ſhilling, about a third thereof T pive to the 
poor : the xeſt I ſpend my (elf. So tharwhenT ear or ſleep, theſe poor 
men prayirg for me, they perform my part, and To I pray perpetually. 


chain, that linking ſtill rogerher ties us faſt ro God : But intermiſſion 
breaksit, and when we are ſo looſe, withevery rabweare eaſily over- 
thrown. And doubtleſs we ſhall find it far leſs &;Ficylt to preſerve a 


———— 


LVI. 
Of Envy. 


"TIS a vice would poſe a man'to tell, what it ſhowld be liked for. 
Other vices we aſſume, for that we falſely er gary bring usei- 
ther Pleaſure,Profit,or Honor. Bur,out of Emvy,who is it can find any of 
; theſe? Inſtead of pleaſure, we vex and gall our Rlves. Like canker'd 
[ Brafs it only cats it ſelf; nay, diſcolours and renders it moifom. When 
: ome told Ag, that thoſe of his neighbours family did emvy him; why 
then, ſays he, they have double vexation : One, with their own evil; the 
other, at my proſp:rity. Like a Corroding Plaiſter, itlies gnawing ar the 
heart ; and, indeed, is founded in grief ; that being the obje# of it, ei- 
[ther in himſelf, or others, through all the conditzoxs that are. Either 
he grieves in himſelf, when another is happy ; otelle, if ever he does re- 
joyce, *ris certainly becauſe another does ſaffer. So calamity ſeems the 
center that he points unto. As a Deſert-beaſt,the days brightneſs drives 
him to the dulricis of a melancholy Cave, while darkneſs only preſenrs 
him with the prey that pleaſes him : As a Negro born of white Parents; 
|'Tis a ſordid ſadneſs, begot ar another man's joy. And becauſe he hath 
no infelicity of his own, as is brought, atd is concomitaneous, with 
| moſt of other vices ; the exvious man creates his own diſtarbance, from 
the proſperous ſucceſſes of others, Socrates call'd it, the ſaw of the ſoul, 
that pricks and cuts the vital blood, and tears the fleſh bur into larger 

| atoms, Bion, ſecing a ſpiteful fellow look ſad, wasnot able to ſay,whe- 
ther ſome aiſaſter had befallen himſelf, or ſome good lntk ſore other. 
He is a man of a ſtrarige conſtitution, whoſe fickneſs is bredof atiorhiers 
health; and ſeems never in health, but when ſome other is firk ; as if 


nature 


« 
—— 


| heart and 1nd wemay gofar to the complearing'the Apoſtles'counſel. | 


Certainly the breathing and effuſions of a devent Soulttirn prajerinto a | 


Friend once made, than 'tis to recover him when onee he ſhall be loſt. | 
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RESOLVES. 


nature had fram'd him an Antipathite to Virtue : And-fo indeed 'ris e- 
qual, that he does become art Jength his own {ad ſeourge and beadl:. 

Tuſtius Mvidid nihil eſt, que protinus ipſum 

Authorem rodit excruciatque ſuum. 

No vice ſo juſt as ervy, that alone - 

Doth gall and vex the mind that doth it own. 
Profit can never by this be acquired: for, he is an enemy to him that 
isable to help him; and, him that is miſerable and cannor, he delights in. 
The Swine is pleaſed with wallowing in his mire ; the Dog, by tumb- 
ling in his loathſome carrion ; but exvy is not pleaſure, buP the mace- 
ration of the body. It ſows the countenance, gives the lips a trembling, 
the eyes an unceleſtial and declining /cok, and all the face a' meager 
waſting paleneſs. *Tis the green fickneſs of the ſoul, that feeding upon 
coals and puling rubbiſh, impallids all the body to an Zedicleanneſs. 
There is no pleaſantneſsin his Converſation, that ſhould: invite us to 
affe his company : Nor is his honeſty ſuch, as to make us coyetous 
of ſo crabbed a Companion, whereby we ſhould be drawn to confer 
favour, or beſtow rewards. Flattery is often recompenced with bounty; 
Tniuſtice finds a bribe ; Prodigality obligeth many ; Awvarice accumu- 
lates all : but whodid ever giveto one for being Emvious 2 Or what is 
it but outward hate or inward torment, that the envious gets? 

Honor by it, I'mſure,can never be compaſs'd. Fortis fo perpetually 
found in weak minds,that it ſtamps the Foo! upon the Maſter for troub- 
ling himſelf, not only with things without him, and that concern not 
his own well or ill Being ; but thar he reſolves to be miſerable, as long as 


the eyes of the exvious might behold all the felicities of every ſeveral 
Citizen : for their own vexations would rife and {well, according to 
the flood of joys that appeared in orher perſons. It proclaims us fur- 
ther to be low and inferiour ro others, for we never exvy him that is 
beneath us ; ſo thatit cheats our own intention. Him, whom we would 
blaſt with the dark vapour of diſgrace and oZloquy, by our exvying of 
him, we point out for excellext, and ſtick a ray of g/ory upon his 4-- 
ſerving forehead, that all the world may note him. Ir taints the blood, 
and does infect the ſpirits. And if it be true, that Philoſophy would| 
inform us of, it turns a Man into a Witch, and leaves him nor, till it 
leads him into the very condition of Devils, to be detruded Heaven 
for his merely pride and malice. The aſped? of hiseye alone, does 
ſometimes become not only vulnerary, but mortal. They prove a 
faſcination by the eye, when the ſpirits are corrupted, from the expe- 
rience of a Looking-glaſs, that at certain ſeaſons, by ſome bodies 
gazed on, becomes ſported and ſtained from their only intuition ; for 
they ſay, Certain ſpirits virulented from the inward humour,darted on 
the objec, convey a Venom where they pointand fix : and thoſe noy- 
{ome yapours centred on the eye, which is much more impreſiible than 
the hardned glaſs, that are taken bur by the eye of the aſpected, and 
through ir ſtrike the very heart and intrails. Noris it to be wondred at, 
ſince wedaily find, in way of /ove, the eye can with an amorous glance 
bewitch the heart, and fire the ſpirits till they burn our boſom. If one 
way the eye can at a diſtance charm, then why not by another? Inve- 
nom'd ſpirits throw their flames about ; and doubtleſs, would the un-f 
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prepar'd 


he ſees another man to be happy. "T'was a handſome wiſh of Sexcca,that| 


ns ch _ , 
prepar'd they light on. Excited poyſon, riſes into ſpreading and diſper< 


| ceivethat pointed alice wrought upon his flock, Yirg.Ecl.3. 


| being ſubject ro all the diſadvantages that unfortunate man can live 
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| this moſt plainly is the Plagye,as it feds others, ſo it fevers him thac 
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ſed infettion. The air becomes infefted by the noyſom breath, and he 
that comes withinthe dint on't, dies. The very Shepherd could con- 


Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat Agnos! 
Some {piteful eye ſure has my Lambs bewitche. _ 

It may be 'tis from hence, as well as from the implacability of the 
vice, that Solomon tell us, Anger is cruel, and Wrath « raging, but who 
can ſtand before Envy 2 Yea, hence tis, not unlikely, that twice the A- 
poſtle joyns it with Maurther, Roms.i. 29.& Gal. v. 2x. as if he that con- 
verſed with the envious, went in danger of his life; as indeed he does, 


under: whatſoever he does well, is preſently detracted from, till it be 
leſſened and ſynaleph'd into nothing. oy | 

At a Feaſt in Spaiy, the meritorious Diſcovery of America by Colum- 
tus was diſcourled on ; the honeſter ſort did highly praiſe the Enter- 
priſe ; bur,ſome haughty Spaniards,envious at fo great a glory,ſlighting- 
ly ſaid, the thing was noſuch wonder, ſincea plain Navigation could 
not well avoid it; and doubtleſs there were many Spaniards that 
could have diſcoyered thoſe, and other unknown Lands, without the 
help or aſſiſtance of an 7talian. Columbus was by, and ſilently heard 
the paſſage, whereupon he leaves the Room, and immediately returns 
withan Egg in his hand,and to this cfte& beſpeaks them; Gentlemen, 


Which of you can make this Egg ſtand uprightupon one end 2 They 
try'd, and could not, ſo concluded it was not to be done : Bur, Co- 
lumbus ſhaking it, and giving it a gentle crack, ſtraight way (er itup 
in their ſight : At this they jeer'd as a thing fo trivial, that it was no 
Myſtery, but this way it might be done by any body: Yer, replies 


i Columtus, none of you could do it till firſt I ſhew'd you the way. | 
And ſuch was my Diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, till I had made it, ' 


none of you could doit: and now I have don't, you boaſt how ca- 
fily you could find out that, which 1 have found ouc for you. 

Of all the - ſpies that are, Envy is the moſt obſervant and prying. 
When the Phylicians ro Frederic were relating what moſt would ſhar- ' 
pen the ſight, and ſome were for Fennel, and ſome for Glaſſes, and o-/ 
thers for other matters ; the Noble A4cius did aſſure them there was 
nothing that would do it like Envy, Whatſoever a man does il, by ir 
is magnified, and multiplied ; his failings all are watcht, drawn our,and 
blaz'd to the World, and under the pretence of good, he oft is led ro 
the extremeſt iſſue of evil. Like Oilthar's pour'd upon the roots of 
Trees, which ſoftens it, deſtroys, and withers all the branches. And 
being once catched, with ſcozz he is inſulted on. For, Envy is ſo un- 
noble a Devil, thar it ever tyrannizeth moſt upon a flip or low pro- 
ſtration, at which time gallant minds do moſt diſdain to trinmph. 

The Emnvious is more unhappy than the Serpent : for tho he hath 
poiſon within him, and can caſt it upon others; yet to his proper bo- 
{ome'tis not burdenſom, as is the Rancor that the envious keeps: bur 


h:th ic,till he dies. Noris it more noxious to the owner than fatal and 
d:trimental to all the world beſide. *T wasemvy firſt unmade rhe Angels 
and created Devils. *T'was Envy firſt that t4rn'd man out of Paradiſe 


and 
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and with the blood of the innocent firſt died the wntainted earth. "Twas 
Envy ſold chaſt Joſeph as a Bondman, and unto Crucifixion gave the 
only Son of God. He walks among burning coals that converles with 
thoſe that are exviows. He that would avoid it in himſelf muſt have 
worth enough to be humble and beneficent. But he that would avoid 
the danger of it from others muſt abandon their company. We are for- 
bidden to eat with him that hath an evil eye, leſt we vomit up the 
morſels we have eaten, and loſe our {weet words; that is, leſt we get 
a ſickneſs inſtead of nutriment, and have to do with thoſe thar, like 
Enchanters, with ſmooth language will charm us to deſtruttion. 


LVII. 
Why men chuſe honeſt Adver ſity before undue Proſperity. 


Qlnce Pleaſure and Complacency, with Glory and Applauſe either true, or 
miſtaken, is the general aim of Man: and the avoiding Pain Diſ- 
grace, and Trouble, the Shelf that we would nor touch at ; Ir is to be 
conſidered, from whence it comes to pals, that wiſe men, and moſtly 
ſuch, ſhould chuſe Goodneſs and Virtue with affiiiion, and the burthens 
of unpleaſing accidents ; rather than Yice garlanded with all the ſoft 
demulſions of a preſent contentment. Even among the Agyptians, the 
Midwives would rather incur the danger of Pharaoh's angry and 
armed power, than commit thoſe murthers that would have brought 
them preferment. Moſes when he was grown up, that is, was full forty! 
years old, (the time of Judgment's c—_ He choſe adver/ity and af- 
flition, which he might have avoided, before the pomp and ſplendor of 
Pharaoh's Court, and the Son-ſhip of the Princeſs his Daughter. Socrates 
being committed by Public Authority (tho unjuſtly, would neither 
break his Priſon, nor violate Juſtice, to purchaſe Life and Liberty. 
Hath not our own Age ſeen Him who hath abandon'd both his Life 
and Crown, rather than betray his Honor, and his Peoples Libertics; 
returning to the Offer (as my Author ſays) this Heroical and truly 
Regal anſwer, Mille Mortes mihi ſubire potius erit, quam fic meum Font 
rem, fic Populi Libertates proſtituere, I ſhall ſooner undergo a 7hoyſ1nd 
deaths,than ſomy Honor, fo my Peoples Freedoms proſtitute! Certainly 
che Appetition of Happineſs, and that (Primus omnium Motor ) Love and 
Care of our ſelves,even in this ſeeming contrariery of choice, holds (till, 
and leads us to this bold EleQtion. Elſe Man, in the moſt ſerious Exi- 
gents of his life, were his own falſe cheat, and led by a Genius that in 


| [his moſt extremity would cozen him. It would caſt deceit upon Provi- 


dence, that if we did not do for the beſt in chuſing theſe Indurances, 
would delude us with vain beliefs,and running into Nothings. Seeming 
would be better than Being, and Falſhood ſhould be preferr'd before 
Truth ; which being contrary to Reaſon, and Nature, cannot be admit- 
red by Man. If therefore we did not believe, 77uth and Flonor and Ju 

[tice were to be preferr'd before this preſent life, and a!l thoſe clincant 
{parklings,thar danceand dangle inthe Rays and Jubilations of it, ſure 
weſhould not be ſo fottiſh, as ro chuſe the firſt, and ler the latter ſlip 
away diſdained. Among ſome other leſs weighty, theſe following 


| reaſons may for this be given ; one is the Majeſty and Excellency that 


Virtu: 
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Virtsehathin herſelf ; which isnor only Beantiful, bur Ete#nal; ſorhat 
there is a power in her to attract our adheretice to her before all the 
tranſient and skin-deep pleaſures that we fondly ſmack after in rhis p- 
ſtage of life in this World. The Philoſopher ſaid, and truly roo, That 
Virtue was the beauty of the Soul, Vice the d-formity. Yirtue hath a fla- 
vor, that when the draught is paſt, leaves a grateful guſt and fume,which 
makes us-loye and cover after more. Socrates taughrevery where, that 
the juſ# man and the happy were all one. The Soul of Man likeatree 
in a fruitful ſoil ar firſt, was planted in the Element of. 7"irtuz, and 
while 'tis nouriſhr by it, it ſpreadsand thrives with fruir and fair viri- 
dity. Burevery Fic: isa Worm, or Froſt, or Blaſt, that checks the Sap, 
that nips the tender Branches, and cankers the whole Body ir (elf. 

Alſccond Reaſon is, becauſe the Soul is Immortal, of which this to 
me appears a poteht Argument. If it were not to be any more, Why 
ſhould it not prefer fruition, and the exerciſes of life, before a 4ifſolu- 
tion and privation? Werea man ſure, that all would end with /:fe, we 
ſhould be ſimple to provide beyond ir : But, becauſe it does not, Pro- 
vidence, which in the general, leaves none unfurniſhe with that which 
is fit for him, hath given him thisproſpet and apprehenſion of fururity, 
and out-living {ife, and his journying thro” this world. Socrates when 
he wascondemned, told his Judges, that Melitus and Anytus might caulc 
him to 4ie, but they could not do him miſchief or incommode him. 

A third Reaſon is, [That doubrleſs, there is an Eternal Fuſtice, of 
which God gives:us both the ſenſe and notion, that when hereafter 
Man ſhall find a puviſhment for his fins and vices, he cannot plead the 
want of Proclamation, fince 'tis more than whiſper'd to his Spirit 
withia him, and fo charaQtered in his Soul, that 'tis one of the di- 
{tinive properties of Man from Beaſt, that he can reflet upon him- 
ſelf, and apprehend Eternity : which as it. will juſtly condemn us, fo 
it will leave our great Creator without blame, and our felves without 
excuſe. It is the opinion of Plato in his Phedon, that the Souls of good 
mn are after death in a happy condition, united unto God in ſome 
place [nacceſſible : but thoſe of bad, in ſome convenient room con- 
dignly ſuffer puniſhment. Beſides theſe, there is ſo much good in af- 


fliction, and the conſequents of it, that as the wiſe Creator knows, 
it the Phyſick of our frailty; ſo wiſe men are the leaſt offended ar ir. | 
He that by the Oracle was approved for the 1i{cft, confeſſed, though | 
he knew before he married her, that his Xantippe was a ſcold unſutter-| 
able ; yet he wittingly did marry her, to exerciſe his patience, that 
by the practice of enduring her threwiſh heats, he might be able ro 
brook all companies ; the brawls, the ſcorns, the ſophitms, and the 
perulancies of rude and unskilful men; and the frettings, thwartings, 
and the excruciations of life; and ſo go out a more perfeR and an 
exact Philoſopher. Yirtue is not learned perfely, withour a teverer 

Tutor, that by the Rod of Diſcipline, and the Fire of Afﬀtittion, wr 
ſcour us from our 4roff, and burn off all our 7»ſf. A good man like an 
Asbeſtine Garment, as well as a Tobacco-pipe, when foul, is cleanſed by 
burning. The faithful . hereby learn all rheir excellent virtues, Pati- 
ence, Charity, Temperance, Fortitude, Flumility and Contentment, with 
the whole Train of other glorious graces that crown the moſt deler- 
ving. By this, God forms his Servants into ſplendor : He bruſhes o 
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| Heaven and Glory, He that is {0 wr to caſt away Diſci- 


do not trouble our ſelves ſo much as to reprehend. Nor does Corre- 


| which he thar firſt invented, wag certainly either very idle, or elſe ex- 
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their duſt, waſhes away their ſtains, conſumes their dregs, and builds 
them up into Saints; -. Nor is it to be doubted, burir isa Mark of Fa- 
yor tobe bred up thus like Princes, under the Tuition of ſo grave an 
Inſtructor, in the rudiments of Piety and Goodneſs, The Apoſtle Baſt ar- 
dizzth thoſe that ſuffer not. It is a ſign of Sonfhip, to be chaſtiz/d. We 
are the objects of our Heavenly Father's care, while we are lefſon'd in 
the Arts of Virtue, while we are check'd and bounded and impal'd 
from offence. It pay is = wonder, _ the _ wo 
ſhould perſuade men, that vering under ;ſcorns and reproaches, 
they ſhould drink them off; as they would do Milk and m—_ 
The Souldier is not expert, without paſſing through ſeveral perils. 
Iron is but a dull thing, till it be forg'd and anvil'd, vic'd and filed 
into ſhape and brightneſs; bur then, and nor before” 'tis fit to take its 
guilding. We moſt approve that Horſe, that hath been beſt manag'd 
ro the Bit and Spur, without which he were an untameable danger. 
The Workman boyls his Silver, before ir can be ready for burniſhing, 
Without quarrelling Rome, we can allow this Purgatory, to puritte and 
cleanſe us, that we may be the betrer candidared for the Court of 


pline, is in danger, to have the next thing he throws away to be YVir- 
tue : we corredt where we would amend; where there is no hope, we 


ion ſo much reſpe whar is paſt, as that which is ro come. Nemo pru- 
dens punit, quia peccatum eft, [F ne peccetur ; A wiſe man does not pu- 
niſh ſo much the i{lwe have done, as to prevent that we may do none 
hereafter. 'Tis Seneca's, and may inſtruct us to believe, that tho'we be 
not atcaſe, yet we may not be unfortunate. As bodiesthat are crook- 
ed, diſdain nor to be brac'd in ſteel, that they may become (trait : So 
the Mind that is warging to Vice, ſhould nor think much to be kept | 
upright by the curbings and the ſtreaks of Adverſity. | 


—  — 


LVIIL 
Of Play and Gaming. 


& ih HE Olympic and the reſt of the Games of Greece, were inſtitured 
firſt meerly for Honor and'Exerciſe: and though they wanted 
not Wealth, yet their rewards were not in Money and Treaſures, but 
only in Wreaths and Garlands of ſuch flight Plants as were eaſe to 
come by, and common among them. Chiefly, they had but four kinds 
of Plays; for being YVidors in which they were 

With Pize, with Apple, Olive, Parſley crown'd. 

Serta quibus, Pinus, Malus, Oliva, Apium. 
As Auſoninsinformsus. Though afterwards with higher Plaudits and 
Acclamations, they came to have Penſions and Proviſions from the 
Publick for life. Burt theſc and ſuch like, are not ſomuch to be faulted : 
For, their Inſtitution was handſome, and thcir end and aim was good. 
The Play thar's moſt complainable,is the inordinate Gaming for Money ; 


tremely coverous. Albeit inthe ſequel it cheats rhe Zntention in both: 
for, who ſo buſic as they that are intent at Dice» Their Soul and 
Senſs| 
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Senſes run along, with them, and ſeldom 'ris, that they give-men-leave 
to. be moderate. | And inſtead of gaining it. wafts even what we had 
without ir. Some inform us, they were firſt invented. by: Palamedes 
in the 7r0jan War, in that ten years Siege to keep his Souldigrs from 
idleneſs: And, the truth is, ir may ſute better with their! Calling, 
than with that of other mens. He that makes-it his Ttade to kill, 
will blanch bur little ac ſtealing; .and whatſoever he comes by, if the 
War be not highly juſt, he hath as-good a plea to; as to that he gains 
by dicing. He was not much out of the way that being asked whar 
difference there. was between Aleator and Teſſerarum Luſor ? anfwered 
readily, The ſame thatchere is betwixt Fur-and Latro. And indeed, 
to play for gain, and by unlawful means to. draw away Money. from 


ted Thievery, worſened with commixtion of Marther. to ſce 
{ome men, when they have plaid their Monyztheir Watches, their Horſes 
and Clothes would one judge leſs than that they had fallen among 
| Thieves, and had been plundercd of all that they had Nay, they are 
not only rob'd themſelves, but they themſelyes. rob others: for his 
dependents and friends have intereſt in what he: hath. How often 
does the /aviſh Gameſter ſquander away a large left Patrimeny ; and in- 
ſtead of Plenty, entails a want and beggery to his Iſſue? I do. not re- 
member that we read the name of either Dice.or Gamingin the tract 
of cipher Scripture, to ſhew us the profaneneſs of, the Trade is ſuch 
that ir comes not at all ſo much as undera 7ext;- By the Laws Cor- 
n:lia and Titia,it-was among the,Rowans puniſhable, In the p9;Canon 
of the Provincial Council held at Eliberis, -Dicing was totbidden to 
che Faithful under the penalty of being kept from the. Communion a 
year if he did not give oyer. Bur in the 50'of the General Council 
at Conſtantinople under Juſtinian, it was forbidden toall, and puniſhed 
with Excommunication. Certainly there was cauſe, why ſograve Af- 
ſemblies did ſo ſeverely puniſh ic. And indeed if we examine, we 
ſhall find ir not only as a Serpent in it ſelf, but waited on by a troop 
of other Scorpions, that bite and ting with equal poyſon and wenorm. 
Two things are molt pretious here to the Life and Well-being of Man, 
Time and Treaſure : and of both theſe, does the following of Gaming 
rob us. They that are bewitched with an humor of play cannot be 
quiet without it; 'Tis a malxs genius that eggs and urges them to 
their own a:ſtruttion. Tis in many men as importunate as Fate, that 
affords neither r:ff nor reſiſtence ; but-with a- pleas'd Avidity hurries 
them on to that which in the end. they would not find.,: He;that is a 
lover of play, like the lover of a Harlot, he does mind that ſa:much, 
| that, he neglefts all other occafions. Buſineſs, Friends, Reproef,, Reli- 
gion and Relations, are all laid by when once. he-is ſer 'upon, play. 
Night is by flaming tapers turn'd toi day, and,day- worn our within 
the .pen of walls, as if confin'd or priſoner to' his ſports. As the: Ro- 
mans did with drink, we do with play ; we. play, down the — 
tar, and play up the morning-tar : The Sun may round the Wor 
- | before one Room. can 


be relinquiſht by us. One would think, ſome 

new Philoſophy had found out for Gamelters this unknown: Summur 

tonum, which exaCting all their time, makes Nature more beholden to 

neceſſity than ixclination, for either ſletp or food. Surely a Gameſter can 
2 


another, to his detriment ; in the opinion of Divines is bur it=. 


never 
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Ce x. HI. | never expe to be knowing, of approv'd for either his ow, his 
of himſelf for theſe, runs waſte at this Brack of play, which arts him 
g4ining he comes to be deceiv'd at laſt. Ifhe does win'it wantons him 


| birs him at laſt ro Javiſhneſ, and thar delivers over to an aged poverty 


| cither vainly waſted, or but borrowed ro repay with Zntereſt. It leads 


| fate reduEd into a Lottery, to try whether he ſhall hold ir any longer 
| or no?-Surely, it muſt be*Coverouſneſf and the inordinate deſire of get 


iend, orhis Countries ſervice. The time he ſhould lay our in fitting 
in nothingbut how rodeceive and gain: though well weigh'd evenin 
with«v#-plus, and enters him into new ways of expence ; which ha- 


Beſides, he cannor be quiet with his purchaſe ; they that he won A 
from, will f»dy and contrive Revenge. And he is not ſuffer'd to be at 
peace 'm FVifory ; for the moſt part, whatſoever is gotten by play is 


men ro+xceſs, that without it would be quite avoided. If they win, 
they ſpdte-no coſt, but haxwriate into Riot, If they loſe, they muſt be 
at it, to"keep up their gawled and their vexed fpirits : in both, a man 
is expoſed as a prey -to Rooks and Das, infos and indigent com- 
panies thiat flatter, ſuck, and perpetually pillage from him. *Tis the 
Mine that carried cloſe in dark and private trenches through hollow 
and crooked caverns, blow up at once his Fortune, Family, Fame and 
Contentwent, and in the end through diſorder and ſurfeits leaves him 
to go off a Sot : Certainly it cannot be the pleaſure of the aZFion that 
ſo ſtrongly can mchart men.” What pleaſure can it be,out of a dead Box 
to tumble Bones as dead; to ſee a ſquare run round; or to fee his E- 


ting, Avhich prevailing once upon us, we become poſſeſs d, and by it 
ace added as well roche Grave oo Sepwulchres of «Li 4 as the Chies | 
of the living by this ill ſpirit leading us. I cannot conceive how it 
ſhould- ſuit-with a Noble mind, to play cither much or deep. It d:- 
frauds him of his better imployment, and ſinks him into leſs than he is. 
If he- wins, he knows not whether the other may ſpare it or no. If he 
cannot, \the generous will {corn to take from him that wants, and| 
hates ro make another ſuffer »zeerly for his ſake. If he can ſpare it, he 
will yer 4iſdain to be ſupply'd by the bounty of him that is his equal or | 
inferior. It he loſerh and cannor ſpare ir himſelf, it proclaims him to | 
be #»wiſe to put himſelf upon exigents for will and humor ; and not 
honeſt, for he injuries all about him. He thar plays for more than he | 
can (pare, makes up his ſtake of his Heart and Patrimony, his Peace, 
his Priviledge, his boſow'd Wife and his extend:d Son; even the Earth | 
he holds floats from him with this ebbing tide. Be he rich or poor, he 
cannot play his own. He holds not Wealth to waſte it thus in wanton-| 
neſs where there is plenty; beſides a Man's Relations, the Common- 
wealth and Poor have ſome ſhare due ro them. And he cannot bur yer 
acknowledge he might have imploy'd it better. It gains him neither ho- 
nor nor thaxks, but under the other's Cloak perhaps is cloſely laugh'd 
at, as eafte and wnskilful Thales, having put Solon into a paſſion for the | 
ſuppoſed death of his Son, faid, it was for that and ſuch like Inconve-| 
niences hethought not fit ro marry. And he thar ſees into what heights, | 
what fears, what diftempers and diſorders, what madneſs and vexations, | 
a croſs-hand art play implanges ſome men in, will neyer hazard his own | 
peace of mind, with bidding by play for ſuch Phrenzies, ſuch Bedlam | 
fits and diſtortions of the whole frame of man, which ſometime never 

9G leave; 
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| leave their Patients, till they drive them into Deſpair and a Falter. 
What 1s it provokes to Anger, like it > And Anger uſhers in black 
Oaths, prodigious Curſes, ſenſckſs Inyprecations, horrid Rage, and blackey 
Blaſpheny, with 2zarrels, Injuries, Reproathes, Wounds and Death. And 
which 1s not the meaneſt of the ills atrending gaming : He that is 
addicted to play and loves it, is ſo limed by cuſtom to ir, that if he 
would tir his ings to fly away, he canyor. Therefore Plato was in 
the right when he Parph reprov'd the Boy he found at play, and the 
Boy told him he wondred how he could be ſo angry for (o (inal a 
matter, Plato reply'd again, that cuſtom was no ſmall matter. 'Tis 
not denied, but labors and cares may have their Relaxes and Recyea- 
tons. Though Mermmins bbjeRted to Cato his nightly Play and Follity, 
yet Cicero excuſed it with Inſtancing his ual daily toil for the 
publick. - Bur we muſt beware leſt we make a trade of ſport, and ne- 
ver to play for more than we may loſe with comet, and without the 
prejudice of our (elves or others. 


_—— _— _ 
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LIX. 
Prayer moſt eedful in the Morning. 


"L= is no doubt bur Prayer is needful daily, ever profitable, 
and at all rimes commendable. If it be for our ſelves alone, 
neceſlary : and 'tischarirable, whenit is for others. Ar nighr it isour 
Covering, in the morning it is our Armor; fo that ar all rimes it a+ 
fends us from the malice of Satan, 'our own fubordinations and 
betrayings, the unequal weather, that the world aſlaulcs us with, and 
preſerves us in the favor and eſteem of Heaven : We are dependents 
upon the Conrr, while we are bur Petitioners there ; {o till we be 


tainly is a priviledge that a ſtranger cannot claim. And albeit prayer 
ſhould be the key of the day, and the lock of the night; yer 1 hold 
it of the two more needful in the 90rn52g, than when in the evening 
we commit our ſelves to Repoſe. "Tis true, we have enough to in- 
duce us to it then: the day could not bur preſent us with ſomething 
either worthy our thanks, or rhat needed our g—_ pardon, for 
removing or continuing ſomerhing: and though we be immur'd with 
walls, and darkneſs, yet are we not exempted fo from Perils, but 
that without our God's aſſiſtance, we are left a Prey to all that is at 
enmity With zany. Beſides, Sleep is the image or ſhadow of Death, and 
when the ſhadow is near, the ſubſtance cannot be far remote. The 
dying Gorgias being in a lumber, and asked by a friend how he did : 


denied and diſmiſs'd, we have the proteRtion thereof : which cer-| 


He anſwered, pretty well, only Sleep is recommending me up to his| 
Brother. Some, we know, in health have gone to reſt eternal: and | 


fully diſpatched their Journey. But notwithſtanding all this, a man 
at reſt in his Chamber (like a ſheep impenn'd in the fold) is ſubjeR 
only to unuſual events, and ſuch as rarely happen ; to the emiſſions 
of the more immediate, and unavoidable hand of God. Danger ſeems 


ſhur out of doors; we are ſecured from the injury of the vo 
an 


without thinking of the other world, have ta'n their leave of this; | 
not knowing themſelves that they were on their way, till they had 
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more ſafe than b»fineſs. We. are-' withdrawn, when: the vail of nighr 
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RESOLYFES. 
and guarded with a fence of, Iron, againſt the'force of {uch/as would 
invade. We are remoy'd from;the; world's buſtle , and the crowd of 
occaſions that juſtle againſt 'us as we walk abrozd. | He that is barr'd 
up in his houſe, is in his Garriſen1in his Guard abour him, and nor 
ſo ſoon attacked by his Enemy, ashe that roves in the open and un- 
ſhelrer'd field. Who knows nor, the Ship to: be ſafer in the Bay or 
Harbor, than toſs'd and beaten in-the boiling Ocean ? -Retiredneſs is 


and. reſt enwraps us in their-dark, and filent Cabinet. But with the 
Sun, we do diſcloſe and are diſcoyered to our prying Enemies : We go 
abroad to meet, what at home does not look after us. Heirhat walks 
through a Fatr of: Beaſts is in hazard to be gor'd.or kickt, or Eruis'd, 
or beaten : We paſs, through Brisrs, and Thorns,and Nettle, that will 
prick and ſcratch and ſting. We are in the day as travelling through 
a Wilderneſs, 'where wild and ſavage Creatures are, as well as tamer 
Animals. All the world is Africa, where,heat. and drought, venom, or 
ſomething new, does ſtill 4ifurb us. The air, the fire, the earth and 
water, arc apter all ro wound us. The frays, the trains, the incite. 
ments, the opportunity, the occaſions of offence, the tures and tempt- 
ings from abroad, and the buſineſs and accidents of Life, deny us any 
ſafety, but what we have trom the favor of protedFive Providence. Be- 
ſides, Prayer does ſecure all our Adions. ''Tis. the priming of the 
Soul, that laying us in the 0i/ of Grace, preſerves us from the Worm: 
and Weather. When the mind in; the 9-0r#178 opens to God as the 
eye tothe Sun's clear light, by the Radiance of the divine beams we be- 
come enlightned inwardly all.che day. He is-/iſfted in God's ſervice 
and prote&jon, and:makes it. his firſt work to be inrolled by prayer 
under the ſtandard/of the Almighty. It was from hence ſure, that De-| 
votion {ſprung of Chriſtians crotling themliclves ar' their entring upon 
buſineſs. All thriving States have ever ſought their Gods in their firſt | 
infancy. The morning to the day is as youth to the life of a Man : | 
If that be well ſeaſon's, 'ris likely that his Age may anſwer it, and | 
be progreſſive in the path of Yirtwe : To live - well every day is the 
greateſt and moſt important bufin:ſs of man, and being unable for it of | 
himſelf alone, he needs the more to gain Divize affiſtance. In works | 
of moment, even Heathen never ventur'd without their ſeeking firſt 

| 


{uch Deities as they belicv'd might help them. 
Nothing's well done 


Bur what at firſt is with the Gods begun. | 


He carries an aſſiſtant Angel with him for his help that begs his 
Benediction from above ; and withour it; he isgJame and unarmed. | 
We do not find that Sauls's Devotion ever was ſuperlative; yer, he | 
was troubled for fear the Ph:liſtins ſhould catch him before he had | 
{aid his prayers, 1 Sam. xiii. 12; And becauſe he had neglected this, 
he ſtumbled up an efferivg, thinking that way'to ſupply it. He that 
commences With heaven, gocs out in all a cataphra#, Bur if any thing 
happen ill, he walks upon his own heart's check, if God were not 


taken along. 
| 


| 
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| LX. | 
To beware of being furprized, 


| A S ſudden Paſſions are molt violent ; ſo ſudden eccafrons of ' fon, are 
moſt dangerous, They are traps that catch us while we think 

Ware ſecure ; while we think we are born aloft, and apprehend no 
hazzard, the failing floor ſinks undet us, and: with it we deſcend to 
ruin. . There is a proſternation in «fſaults unlookt tor. When Ceſar's 
friends were ſtabbing him, his | did hide his face, while he lay 
down to dic. Amazement quails the heart, till ir becomes with the 
prels of its own vitals, drowned ; when the ſenſes are ſer upon by u»- 
thought-of objetts, Reaſon wants timetocall a Council to determine how 
to reſiſt the aſſav/r, He that thinks not of buſineG; and is o'th'ſudden 
calld upon, is as to that aſleep, and ar firſt waking ſtarts, but knows 
not where, nor yet with whom, he is... Surely he is a wiſe man that is 
not ca»7ht by the ſuddenneſs of unlookt for paar wm _ Likedarted lighcs 
that ſwiftly break upon us, they blind our weakned fight, and at beſt 
= leave us but to chance, whether we ſhall come off with g/ory or 
with ſbame.. Alexander clouded his three great Vittories, with the raſh 
and violent ruin of his three chief friends. Uhyſes had the reputation 
of being crafty as well as wiſe ; yer; by the ſuddenn'{s of Palamedes 
laying his Son in the furrow, where he was madly ſowing Salt; he diſ- 
covered himſelf to be ſober, that would have 'd diſtratted.' And 
he that could ſmooth over the crofſelt chances ofiivminicy, aud bear 
them with a Noble Fortitude, andby theſlecknebs of his temper, wind 
| himſelf beyond the common reach; was yet by the unexpected death 
of a Dog that he lov'd, put to more trouble, and ſhewed more weak- 


ted a wile man to be taken with Like Gunpowder ina lock, it blows 
' open all our wards, ir rathes open the curtain of the mind. As a 
| fir'd Petarr when the City is walled about, this gives an entrance 
, through the ſhatrer'd gates. When Phryne knew now how to be ſure 


of Praxiteles his belt piece of Limning, which he (in Love) had pro-f 


' miſed her ; the makes one breathleſs, ro bring him news that with a 
' ſudden violent fire, his houſe was almoſt burn'd down. At which he 
cries out preſently, Is Cupid and the Satyr fav'd? which ſhe knew, 
that was the beſt, then told him, all was well, but Cupid and the Satyr 
hers.. We ſee, Love that 15 kindled ar firft frgbr, y oft an eager 
'ferceneſs with it ; beyond that which is leiſurely built up by time and 
converſation. "Tis Lightning melts the Sword, which elie is proof 
againſt all the ſtroaks of the hand upon the Anvil. Surely Fob con- 
| ſidered how apt he might be to be ſarpriz'd, when he made that Cove- 
| yaxt with his cs againſt beavty. For want of which, David was 
eatch'd by the accidental \ecing of but Bathſheba bathe at a diſtance. 
'Tis oft the hooty that makes the «n-intexding Thief; for that firſt tals 
the man, before the man ſteals it. Opportunity creates a ſinner ; at 
leaſt, it calls him our to at; and like the ing Sun invites the 
ſleeping Serpent from his holes. We are like Flax char's dreſs'd, and 
;dry'd, and kemb'd; if che leaſt ſpark bur fall upon us, we eannot 
 chuſe bur burn. And though the Pelagians of old would under- 


neſs, that either other weightier matrers could impoſe, or than befir- | 
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| ſudden guſts indanger more the Veſſel, than the conſtant gale that drives 
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ſtand our praying againf temptation, but a deſire to be protedted from 
the accidents and chances of humane life ; yet, doubtleis, our Saviour 
knowing the proneneſs of our nature to fin, -and how ealily we were 
to be ferifed, and how hardly we could eſcape, if once temptations 
did but glance upon us; taught us to pray, that we might not tome into 
temptation; leſt by it, we ſhould be overcome and periſh. Who com- 
mitrs himſelf ro the Sea, is every minute waving towards death; and 


the Bark before it. - Like acute Diſcaſes, they ſooner deſtroy life,than 
the leiſurely progreſſions of a long colleQing ſickneſs. Ir is one of, 
the weightieſt, and moſt material parts of Prudence, ro prepare and 
arm our ſelves to encounter Accidents, Wit as well as Wiſdom is re- 
quired to this buſineſs ; for, a-man ſerpriſed, is even in reaſon more 
than half beaten ; being taken ata diſadvantage, from-which he hath no 
way to extricate himfelf, but . by the dextrouſneſs of his ingenuity. 
'Tis a fright that ſhrinks the ſoul into a corner, out of which ir dares 
not peep to look abroad for help ; ſo inſtead of a Remedy ir runs to} 
deſpair. The unexpected ſight of Thysbe's garments, withour exa- 
mining, parted both the Lovers to aQttheir own fad Tragedies. Had 
not the richneſs of the Batyloniſh garment, and the weighty wedge of 
gold rempred the inclining Achan, he had not been ſeduced to trouble 
Iſracl. "Twas Dinah's itch to ſee new faſhions, that expoſed her to 
a Raviſhment. To avoid occafions, and ro be above accidents, is one 
of the greateſt maſterics ofi Man. How like naked beggars we ſee 
che weak ſoul skip under'the laſh of every ſudden diſaſter ; while 
the magnanimous and compoled mind, by preparing and fore-think- 
ing, meets nothing new to. bring him to amazement ? He that fore- 
fees an Inconvenience, though he cannot always avoid it ; yer he 
may be ever fitted to bear ir better. If we caſt before-hand, we may 
avoid being pur to the after-Game. And the edge of the ceyil is a- 
bated, if we bur ſee the Bow thar-4s bent againſt us. 


;LXI. 
Of Improving by good Examples. 


T Here is no man, but for his ox» intereſf, hath an o/ization tobe 
Honeſt. There may be fometimesrtemptations to be otherwiſe; 
bur, all Cards caſt up, he ſhall find it the greateſt caſe, the higheſt 
profit, the beſt pleaſure, the moſt {afery, and the Nobleſt Fame, to 
hold the horns of this Altar, which, in all aſſays, can in himſelf pro- 
ret him. And though in the march of humane life, over the Stage of 
this world, a man ſhall find preſenred ſometimes examples of thriving 
Vice, and ſeveral opportunities to invite him upon a ſeeming advan- 
tage to cloſe with unhandſome practices : yet, every man ought ſo 
to improve his progreſs in what is juſt and ri7ht, as to be ablerto diſcern 
the fraud and fained pleaſurableneſs of the bad, and to chuſe and fol-| 
low what is good and warrantable. If any man ſhall obje, rhat the 
world is far more bad than good, ſo that the good man ſhall be (ure to 
be over-powred by the cvi/: the caſe is long ſince reſolved by An- 
tiſthenes, that 'tis better with a few good men, to fight againſt an Army 


of 
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of bad; than with ſwarms and ſhoals of bad men,to have a few good men 
his Enemies. And ſurely this was it which raiſed up David to that bra- 
very of ſpirit which made him profeſs, That tho an Foſt were pitched a- 
gainſt him, y:t ſhould not his heart be afraid. He that is intirely and ge- 
nuinely Foneft, is the figure and repreſentation of the Deity, which will 
draw down a Protection upon it againſt all the injuries of any that ſhall 
dareto abuſe it. There is a kind of 7aliſmanical influence in the ſoul of 
ſuch. A more immediate impreſs of the Divinity is printed onthe ſpirits 
of theſe, than all the ſcattered herd of looſer minds are capable of. The 
rays of h:av:n do more perpendicularly ſtrike upon the minds of theſe, 
whereby they have both aſſimulation to God, propenſity to good, and de- 
fence againſt injury. And it not only obligeth men not ro do wrong; bur, 
to make amends if wrong be done: and to diſpenſe with benefits ro our 
ſelves, if in the leaſt rhey ſhall bring detriment to others. So that a 
man ought not only to reſtore what 1s unduly gotten, or unawares /et 
ſlip by others ; bur to feck our how we may do right. Thus if I find 
a Treaſure and know not him that loſt it, I owe my endeavour to 
(earch and find him our, that it may be again reſtor'd. Ir is truly ſaid 
by St. Auguſtine, Quod inveniſti + non reddidiſti, rapwiſti. He ſteals the 
thing he finds, that labours not to reſtore it. If he does not reſtore it, 
'tis enough, that he does not do it, only becauſe he cannor. 

. And altho no man be privilegedto ſwerve from what is Honeſt; yer, 
ſome men have, by much, more obligation to beſo than others. They 
have taſted of higher diſpenſations, been more deterred by Judgments, 
more gain:d4 upon by Mercies, or are illuminated with more radiant 
knowledg?, whereby they better underſtand than others, wherein ro 
be ſo. And, indeed, without knowledge 'ris impollible to.underſtand 
wherein to do right. Tho the beſt knowledge a man hath, be a light 
ſo dimly burning, that hardly ſhews him to ſee clearly all the cob- 
webs and foul corners in his vr” Yet ignorance iS an opacous thing, 
and if not a total darkneſs, yet ſuch an eclipſe, as makes us apr to 
ſtumble, and puts us ro grope our our way. 

And beſides all theſe, there are ſome that have more reaſon to be 
Honeſt than others, as having found dealings from orhers, thar, like 
fire brought nearer, warms their Conſcience more. And not only 
would be evidence and conviction againſt them if they did wrong, 
bur ſtirs rhem np to do right. 


ber of thele, I look upon my ſelf as concern'd. Should I fail of being | 
Hon:ſt, when advantage ſhould be in my hand, I ſhould not only be 
uptraided but condemned by two eſpecial paſſages that happened romy 
ſelf ; which for rhe Rariry may beget my pardon, that here I ſer 
them down to be known. One was: 

An unknown Porter brings to me,to my Lodging, A Box ſealed up,and 
on the outſide direQed to my ſelf. I enquired from whom he had it: He 
rold me, A Gentleman that was a ſtranger to him, and whoſe Name or refi- 
dence he knew not, gave it himin the ſtreet, and gave him 6d. to deliver it 
ſafely; which now he had done,and having diſcharged his parr,he could 
give me no further account. I opened the Box, where the firſt thing I mer 
with was a Note written in a hand [ knew not, without any Name ſub- | 
{cribed, in theſe very following words : 


And truly, I ſhall nor bluſh to tell my Reader, that in the Num | 
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| member what Mcny you gave me when you went in 2 Sure ({aid I,) as 7 take it, ' 


[ ligations to goodneſs ; be hereby prevail'd upon to a greater care of his 
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My. Owen Feltham, It was my hap in ſome dealing with you to 
wrong you of five pounds, which I do now repay double, humbly in- | 
treating you to forgive me that great wrong, and to pray the Lord 
to forgive me this, and the reſt of my ſins. | 
And under this Nore, folded in another Paper in the ſame Box, ' 
were Ten Twenty-ſhilling-pieces in Gold: I cannot call to mind, that e- | 
ver I was deceived of ſuch a ſum as 5 /. in any kind of dealing, nor | 
to this hour can I ſo much as gueſs at the perſon from whom ir | 
came. But I believe, he did it to disburthen a Conſcience. And ſure-| 
ly, if I knew him, I ſhould return him an eſteem ſuitable to the merit | 
of ſo pious anaQion. And ſince he would not let me know his Name 
to value him as he deſery'd, I have preſum'd to recite the thing, 
that others from the ſenſe of it may learn to be honeſt and himſclt 
reap the benefit, that may happen by ſo good an exampl. 

This perhaps might be from ſome one, that not only profeſſed, but 
practiſed Piety, and therules of hoxeſt Living. And tho I could not cx- 
pea ſo much ſhould be found among thoſe that pretend not ſo high in 
Religion ; yet,to ſhew, that even in looſer Callings, and as well now,as 
in our Saviours time, ſome (reckoned among Publicans and Sinners) 
may go to Heaven before the captious and the critical Cenſoriſt; If 
we ſhall judge by exteriour demeanour,as the Rule that's given us ;] 
ſhall beg leave to give my Reader this ſecond Story, which was thus. 

Going with ſome Gentlewomen to a Play at Sali5byry Courr,]I caſt in- 


thought) ſo many ſhillings as we were perſons innumber; ſo we pals'd 
away,went in,and fate out the Play, Returning our the ſame way, the 
Woman that held the Box as we went in, was there again, as we went 
out ; neither I,nor any of my company knew her, or ſhe us; bur, as ſhe 
had obſerved us going in, ſhe addrefles tome, and {ays,Sir, Do you ye- 


I gave you 12 d. 4 piece for my ſelf, and theſe of my Company. Ay Sir (re-' 
plies ſhe) that you did and ſomething more ; for here is an Eleven ſhilling. 
Piece of Gold that you gave me in Prad of a Shilling ; and if you pleaſe to 
give me twelve pence for it, "tis as much as I can demand. Here had been, 
if the woman had ſo minded (tho a little) yer a ſecure prize. Bur, as 
many do probably conjecture, that Zacheus, who made Reſtitution to 
the ſhame of the obdurate Jews, wasa Gentileas wellas a Publican : So 
this, from one of a Calling, in diſ-repute, and ſu{pefted, may not only 
inſtru the more preciſe of Garb,and form of Honeſty,but ſhew us that 
in any Yecation, a man may take occaſionto be juſt and faithful. And 
let no man wonder, that a perſon thus dealr withal, and leflon'd into 
his duty by the Practice of others to him ; joyn'd with his other ob- 


own Uprightneſs and Integrity,than perhaps without finding theſe,might 
havebeen. I will not have the vanity, to ſay. Theſe paſlages have 
rendred me better : Nor am I aſhamed toconfeſs, that 1 have fome- 
time remembred them with profit. Sure I am, they ought not ro joſe: 


their Influence, nor to paſs unheeded ; when they ſhall reflect on our m 
ſelves. He that means to be a good Limner, will be ſure to draw after Wi 
the moſt excellent Copies, wt. guideevery ſtroke of his Pencil by the bi 
berter pattern that he lays before him: So, he that deſires thar the ys 
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amples; and will never be content, till he equals; or excels them. 


LXII. 
Of Hatred, 


hated th:m with a p:rfett hatred; toſhew us, that Hatred is then Perfett, 
when the ObjeCt is only $i”. For we oughtinor as a Creature to hate 
any thing that God hath made. All that he fram'd was good,cxcellent! 
>ood, and merited both love and admiration. But Sin and Vice, bein 
things thar God never created, we ought to abandon-and abhor them, 
as being derogatory to his Glory and Wiſdom, -and deſtruttive tothe 
being of chat which he was pleas'd to make for rhe fatisfation of his 
own free will and pleaſure And hitherto hatred is good. Bur of hate, 
asa Vice, either in our ſelves towards others, or from others to us, 
there is reaſon to be careful,” that, even with both hands, we thruſt 
them both away. ZZatred in our ſelyes againſt others, is but perperu- 
ated and long-liv'd Anger, which ought never-to laſt longer than the 
declining Sun ; but continued, like heady Wine, it intoxieates the 
Brain and Senſes. He that nouriſhes ZZate in himſelf againſt any other 
perſon whatſoever, ſows weeds in his own Garden, :that will quickly 
choke thoſe Flowers, that elſe he might take-pleaſure in. Ar'firſt, it 
does but ſimper, yet time will boil it up to height and rage. As Piſ- 
mires towards Anguft, tho they did but creep before, yer, now they 
will begin ro fly. The' beginning for the moſt -part is but mean and 
poor ; yer, 'tis fire, and from a ſhaving, or negleed-ruſh, iteafily can 
ſometimes whole Cities turn to Cinders. The Fends of Families bubbled 
up at firſt from litrle weeping Springs, that any child with eaſe might 
trample over, that ſhew'd all clear, and/{eem'd to tell-no danger: but 
gathering as they creep and curl abour, they riſe to-Rzivers paſt our 
fording over. 7imon, that at firſt allow'd himſelf ro 'þate bur only 
bad, grew at laſt, to hate whatever he found was Man. "Tis Exvies 
Eldeſt Daughter, that, beſides being' Coheir with 7xſultation upon 44- 
v:rfity, troubled at Proſperity, Back-biting and loud-tongued Detra- 
#ion; inherits all rhe miſchief that can ariſe from Malice, No man 
drench'd in Hate, can promile to himlelf the candidnefs of anupright 
Fudge; his hate will partialize his Opinioz, He that is known to hate a 
man,ſhall never be believed in ſpeaking of him: no, inneither trath,-nor 
falſhood. If he ſpeak well, he ſhall be thought to 4iffemmble ; if ill, ir 
will be taken as from mulice,and the prejudice that he is'byaſt with. So, 
while he carries the heart of a Murtherer, he ſhall be ſure to have the 
fate of a Lyar : not tobe believ'd, rho he'does {peak what is true, 

And tho this in ourſelvesbe farally enough deſtructive,yer, tis much 
more dangerous when it flies upon us from others. A Wile man wittbe 
wary of purchaſing the hate of any. Thoſe which Pradente mighrmake 
his Guard, as Cadmus his Teeth he ſows into Ser , that lie in wait 
to ſting. Againſt the Hatred of a Multirude there is no fence, bur, 
what muſt come by Miracle. Nor Wealth, nor Wit, nor Bands of 


Table of his Life may be fair, will be careful to propoſe the beſt Ex- 


JF Fere isa Civil [Tatred, when men in general deteſt whatſoever is 
Vice. And the Prophet David {peaking of the wicked, ſays, Ze 
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armed men, can keep them ſafe, that have made theniſelves the hate of 
an inrazed multitude. "Tis Thunder, Lightning, Storm and Hail, roge-| 


| ther. How many Imperial Heads did the Popwlacy of the Romans tread | 
| upon? Ler no manſlighr the ſcorns and hate of the people. When ris 


unjuſt, 'tis a Wolf; bur, when 'ris juſt, a Dragon. Tho the Tyrant (cated | 
high, does think he may contemn their malice : yet, he may remem- | 
ber, they have many hands, while he hath bur xec# only. If he, being 

ſingle, be dangerous to many; thoſe many will to him alone be dan-' 
gerous. in their hate. The Sands of Africa, tho they be but barren duſt, ' 
and lightneſs ; yer anger'd by the Winds, they bury both the Horſe 
and Traveller alive. With any weapon that comes next, it can both 

fight and kill. 2uem qniſque odit, periiſſe expetit ; His hated Enemy he 


expeRts ſhould periſh. And when he hath neither wealth nor ſtrengrh, | 
he watches Occaſion, and atttends both Time and Fortune. There be' 
four things that more particularly do generate Fate ; Priar, Cove-! 
touſneſs, Perfidiouſneſs, and Cruelty. 

The proud man is the ſubject of contempt. And tis no wonder to 
find Man againſt him; when we find upon Record, that God doth re- 
ſiſt him. Pride is the eldeſt of the ſeven deadly Sins : And becauſe, 
that would domineer over all, 'tis juſt, that all ſhoulu ſeek co pull it 
down. If it did caſt Angels our of Heaven, from Each it well may 
throw offending Mar. The proud Man would have us belicye him to 
be a God; he would rule all, he would be thought to excel all : he 
would be Papal, and 7nfallible, when others know him to be ſhort of | 
a Man, a Bond-man to ſome pitiful luſt, and quite miſled and erring. 
And 'tis for this, That tho ſome out of fear, or intereſt, may bow to 
him; yet, the generous and wiſe moſt abhor to have him their Ruley, | 
that cannot rule himſe}f: Uſually, tho he be high, he is barren. Like 
Mount Gilboa, he has neither dew nor rain. As to Sejanus his God-' 


| menin peace ; bur, he that rapines upon that, as a Robber, ſhall tind 
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deſs, Fortune, we offer Incenſe and Perfumes, till we find ſhe turns a- 
mm and then (as he) we kick her, and break her to pieces. Even. 
Heaven, to proud ones, does deny its Influence, Ler no man therefore 
think to get to Heaven and ſtability by that, with which the Ayxgels 
there could not be permitted to ſtay. 
Secondly, Covetouſneſs. This is fo greedy to catch at all, that ir 
pulls even hate along. A ſordidnels ſo cleaves to it, that 4iſ41iz and 
{corn attends it. *Tis the inlet of thoſe ſins,that grate,and ſcratch,and. 
gall, Thefts, Rapes, and Plunders, Perjuries, and oppreſlive Murrhers ;| 
and makesa man not only a Thicf, but a Jaylor too: For, whateyer | 
the Covetous catches, he keeps it up a Pritoner ; {o that neither him-! 
{elf will, norany other can make ule of it. Z7atred is as properly due 
ro the Coverous, as AﬀeRion-to the Bountiful. And we may as well 
love the Rat that drags our Evidence into his hole, and cats ic, as we! 
may the craving and rapacious perſon. He empties all the veins, and} 
ſucks the hearts life-blood; for, he drains away Mony ; and that, the 
old Comediantells us, Anime & ſanguis eft Mortalitus ; *Tis the common 
Peoples Soul. The enjoyment of Propriety, is that which preſerves 


Swords and Staves taken up againſt him to defend it. Septimius Se-' 
verus had not ventured to march to Rome, in queſt of the Empire .f 
if he had not known his Soldiers all paid, and Jaliarus hated of the! 

people] 
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| people for his Coverouſneſs. Marcus Craſſus being a Roman General,had | C xz v7. 11. 
ne're been us'd ſo hardly by the Parthians, as to have melted Gold | vu 
pour'd down his Throat, if his Avarice and Rapine, turning the pub- ! 
lic calamities to his private benefit, had not made him hated. | 
Poſſideat quantum rapuit Nero, montibus aurum | | 
Exaequet, nec amet quenquam, nec ametur ab ullo. 
Gold more than Mountains, or than Nero ſeiz'd, 
Can-never rake him pleafing,. or well pleas'd. . 
A third and main procurer of Hate, is Fulſhoodand Perfidiouſn:(s: Tis 
the higheſt cheat in Humanity. A deceived Truſt exaſperates Aﬀetion 
into an Enemy,and cancelsall the Bonds of Nature. When we proſecute 
a deceiver and a wvielator of Faith, we undertake the caule of all Man- 
kind. For every one is concern'd,that a 7raytor and an /mpoſtor be bani- 
ſhed ont of the world ; for, he that premeditately cozers one, does not 
cozen all, bur only, becauſe he cannot. And, when a Man grows once 
to be noted for a perſon of falſhood, and a Fuzler, every man will avoid 
him as a Trap thar is ſet only to give Wounds and Death. As with a 
Jadiſh Horle, if we will be ſafe, we muſt be ſure not to come within 
the reach of his heels: who is it that will not hate him, with whom ir 
is not ſafe to live? If a man be once a Fox, he ows his preſervation to 
his craft,but nothing to the good will of his zeizhbours. He comes then 
to be in the Catalogue of thoſe, that Peter Ramus ſpeaks of 2uidam 
verſantur in dolis, & ew quelibet adverſantur. Every thing is enemy to 
him thar is deceitful. Pauſanias was bur ſuſpeted to betray Ly(ander in 
the Bartel : and the people would not reſt till he was baniſht from among 
them. Deceit is a Thief in the night,' which ſteals upon us in the 
dark, when we think our ſelves ſecure, and are ngt aware of cither 
his Way or his 77m7e, which makes us ſleep as it were in Armor guarded 
abour with 4ars againſt him, and with 2atifs ro deſtroy him. = 
| The next Monſter that calls up Zate againſt us, is Cruelty ; which 
ever is uſher'd on with ſeverity and rigor. Man is a frail thing and 
ſhould he be pur to expiate every offence with the extremity of Puniſh- 
ment, he muſt have many lives, or elſe have his 7orments endleſs. We 
expeca Fathers pardon, and know the Gods do not always puniſh to 
the height... He thar hath not mercy to mitigate Correttion, excludes 
himſelf from favour when he fails. To be always ſtri& and ſcrupu- 
lous is not converſation for man; Ir preſently deſcends him into cruelty, 
which makes him as a wild beaft ſhunn'd. He that cannot kill him, 
will avoid him if he can : "Tis nor in Nature rhat ever he ſhould be 
lov'd. "Tis with cruelty as tis with choler. It is kindled with meeting 
it's like: as flints that knock together, fire flies from borh. No man 
can love his Tormentor, or him that would deſtroy his being. Ferina 
| iſta rabies eſt, ſanguine __ & vulneribus, & abjetto homine, in ſylwe-\ 
fire animal LA” Thar rage is wholly beſtial that ſmacks the lips | 
with blood and bleeding wounds, and caſting off Humanity he paſles 
into fierce and ſavage. Nero, Caligula, Vitellius, and many more, af- 
fford us fad cxamples of the end of cruelty : and above all, To un- 
fortunate Andronicus, who met with more 4 the torrent of a popular 
hate than one would think humanity could either ſuffer or inyent : | 
All things that. men mer with, were inſtrumems of fury, and cyery 
| Boy and Girl became an Executioner. | 
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* To prevent tlie hate of others, is, not to love our {elves too much. 
_ does ſo, _ unrival'd in affection, aud at-laſt does love 
alone what all men-elſe do hate. The beſt is, not to, prefer our pri. 
yvate before a generality ; and rather to pals over rrivials, than be an- 
gry at pun##ilios. He that minds his own with moderation, and bur 
ſeldom intrudes on the concernments of others, ſhall ſurely find leſs 
cauſe to hare, or to be hated ; and may ar laſt come to live like the 
Adonis of the Sea, that Z1ian ſpeaks of,in perfect tranquility among 
all the rapacious Fiſhes of the Oceay. 


LXIII. F 
Of hardneſs of Heart. 


THis is not fo much when a man is careleſs and unſenſible of ano- 
thers condition, as when a man by the practice and cuſtom of 
ſin is grown obdurate, and ſear'd up fo, as nothing can work upon him 
to mollifie him thar he may be medicinable. Origen gives a handipme 
Character of it, Cor dwurum eſt, cum mens humana velut cera, frigore ini- 
witatis obſtritta, fignaculum Imagints divine non recipit ; Then is rhe 
BN heartned when the mind of man like wax becomes ſo petrifi'd 
with the cold benummings of ſin, that the impreſſion of the Djvine 
image cannot be made in it. So that other ſinners are paſling on the 
way, but the hard-hearted is come within the confines of a tinal de- 
ſtrution. Henot only marches faſt from God, bur he builds a wall ar 
his back, that he cannot retire tothe Camp where he might be ſafe. 
He is paſs'd over the Sea of Iniquity ; and then, as the Prince of Oranze 
at the Batrel of Newport, he ſends away the ſhipping, that he may not 
havea mind to return. He puts himſelf out of the power of perſuaſi- 
on; likeaſtubborn meral, onceill caſt, he leaves no way to be mended 
but by breaking : ſo much he is his own dire Enemy, that withour a 
Rape upon him he will not find Satvation. *Tisnor the diſtilling ſhower 
nor the gently fanning air, nor che ruffling wind, nor the rowling 
Thunder, that can work upon him. *Tis only Lightning that can 
pierce the pores and melt the ſteeled heart within the ſcabbard,that 
muſt either do the buſineſs or leave him quite undone for eyer. For 
whatſoever happens to him to mend him, makes him worte. 
Adverſity, that is the Academy of Life to inſtru and breed up 
man in all the ways of Virtue and Xnowledze, to him it's bur like the 
Gaol where he learns to ſhift and cheat, till atlaſt he grows incorrizibl 
and deſperate. Proſperity ſuns him to a harder temper. Elation leads 
in diſdain, which ſpurns away the hand that offers burto lift him up 
 Bencfirs ſeldom ſink into obaurate minds ; They take them to be Duty 
in orhers, but crit and deſert in themſelves. *Tis the oft and gentle 
Nature that is ſooneſt taken with a courteſie, there it ſinks aseilence 
does in cotton till all becomes a Fragrancy ; and therefore as they are 
moſt unhappy to themſelves intheend, ſo they are worſe for others tos 
converſe with in the way. For as nothing but compulfion can make them 
be indvrabl:, ſo 'tis ngt 2 little trouble ta the ingenious to be pur upon 
waysof conſtraint. 'The generous nature likes himſelf then the worſt, 


| 


when he muſt appear a pedagogue witha Rodor Ferula even in his band, 
the 
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| the good inclination is ſooneſt won by fair and civil dealings. Bur zl 
| dr{peſitions being led paſſion and a ſenſual appetite grow dangerous when 
not awed by Force, nor yet are they much the betrer by puniſhment or 
faring worſe. The unruly Horſe that's ſpurr'd is more fo for his ſpur- 
ring. Like the fee! both by fire and water too, it is hardned; Pharaoh 
wasnot better'd by all the plagues brought over him. Nor were the 
Fems by his example mended either in the radiance of the Goſpel, or 
the raging of their ſedition in Feruſalem. Neither was their obduration, 
or their o&cecation leſs. Judgments that are the ferrors and rhe tarners 
of the ſ:duced Soul, that hath but humanity in it ; upon the obſtinate 
they do not work at all. Either they reverberate chem back before they 
pierce; as a wall of ſteel does a blunt-headed arrow; or if they do 
perhaps a little while find entrance, like the Elephant with rhe Con- 
wiilfion of his nerves, and his bodies contradidtion, he caſts our the ſhaft 
that ſticks within him : ſo he cloſes in his own Corruption, which elſe 
might find vent at the wounds. "Tis a fatal Notion under which the 
Apoſtle renders it, The hardneſs of thy Heart that cannot _ As 
if by a Bar put uponit, it were ſealed up to r#iv. He is chair'd and 
pinnion'd and prepar'd for Execution, that he cannot repent, *Tis like 
being born a fool. When Nature has doom'd him among the incapa- 
cious and filly, *tis not in the power of correQion or inſtruction, orin 
all the arts, tro cure him. The peſtle and the mortar cannor do it, nor | 
can the hardned Soul by any thing be mollified, being indeed fit only for 

deſtruttion. He is neither meetto govern, norto be govern'd by we bc 
As Rome when ſinking to confuſron, nec libertaters, nec ſervitutem poteſt 
toleraxe. Neither Obedience or Commands can be iridur'd or manag'd. 
And this does eaſily come to paſs when men are 'orice habituared in 
Vice. As conſtant labour ſears the painful hand 'to hardned trawy, 
and a callous inſenſt>ility : ſo the coritinued praftice of Vice dbes hin- 
der the minds clear ſenſe, and leaves it img way incorrigible, Definit 
[off remedio lorus, ubi, que fucrant vitia, mores fiant, When Vices habir 
| themſelves into cuſtom and manners, there then wants room to rake 
'in what ſhould Remedy. If frailry therefore caſts us into Vice, ler no 
mans obſtinacy {o faſten the nail in his Soul, that it cannot wirchour 
rearing in pieces, be pulFd our. He that commits an error does roo 
much : buthe thart perſiſts in ir, grows an Heretic, ſhurs himſelf out of 
[the Verge of the Church ; ſo is not qualified to claim Salvation. 
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© of Revenge. 


Here is no man that ſeeks Revenge, but 'ris becauſe he coriceives 
| he hath had #»jary done him. And tho there be a ſeeming Juſtice 
inthe requital ; yer, for the muſt part it is done by doing injury to him 
that firſt offered it tro us ; which in rhe aFor cannor bur be evil, ſincero 
otter injury,upon any ſcore, is unjuſt. Anothers doing injiryto me, can- 
not legitimate my doing wrong to him. So tho it bea thing both eaſe arid 
uſual,and, as the world thinks, ſavouring of ſome Noblenels, to repay a 
wrong With wrong : Yet Religion (peaks the, contrary, and tells us, "Tis 
berter to neglect it than requite it. Whenwrone is done us, that which we 
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have to do, is to remove it. We are not commiſlſion'd to retsr» it ; Bur 
doing wrong again, does no way do the thing : What will it eaſe me 
when I am vext, that I may vex another? Can anothers ſuffering pain, 
take off from my own ſmart ? *Tis but a purer folly to make another 
weep,becauſe I have that which grives me.Nay well examin'd,”tisa kind 
of Frenzy, and ſomething Irrational, becauſe another hath done us a 
miſchief, therefore we will hurt our ſelves, that fruirleſly we may do him 
one ; perhaps it may be it was from hence, that Poets feign'd,that Neme- 
fis was by Jupiter transform'd into a Goole, a filly Creature, to fer our 
unto us the folly of Revenge; for, at beſt, 'ris in us, but returning evil for 
evil ; and that in the favourable appellation, we cannot call leſs than 
frailty, which, is indeed an 7nquination. Suppole a mad Dog bites me, 
ſhall T be mad and bite that Dog again? If Ido k;l{ him, 'tis nor ſo much 
to help my ſelf, as'tis to keep others from harm. My intereſt is to ſeck 
a preſent Remedy,while purſuing the Cur,l may at once both loſe my 
Wir and my Cure. If a Waſp ſting me, I purſue not the winged In- 
ſe, through the Air, bur ſtreighr apply to draw the venom forth. 
And,in Revenge, tho the rancor, ſhould be tolerable ; yer the aſurpation 
never can be juſtified. The right of vengeance relts in God alone, and he 
that takes it out of his hand, he fo far does dethrone him, as to put 
himſelf in his place, And while we throw a petty vengeance on the head 
of our offending brother,we boldly pull the Almighties on our own. The 
mind of man in peace and calm-warm -harity, is the 7empl: and the 
Palace of the Holy Ghoſt; but, Revenge is a raging flame that burns 
this Houſe of God in the Land. Like Heroſtratus, he gains but a mi- 
ſtaken and polluted fame, that burns this ſtately Structure of the God- 
deſs. Through his own {well'd heart, he ſtrikes a flaming ſword, that 
he may, to pleaſe his malice, bur pierce his enemies garment. Djogenes, 
ſure, was much in the righter way, when to one that ask'd him, Z/ow 
he might take the beſt Revenge of his Enemy 2 His anſwer was, By ſhew- 
ins himſelf an honeſt and upricht man. St. Auguſtin yet goes further, 
and ſays, The revengeful man makes himſelf the Fudg, and God his Execus 
tioner; and, when he wiſhes God to plague that wicked Enemy of his : *Tis 
| juſt wich God to ask which wicked onehe means, ſince borh the beſt is 
bad, and Revenge it ſelf is Fzjury. Nor is it only againſt the laws of 
Divinity,but againſt the laws of Reaſon;for a man in his own concern,to 
make himſelf Fudze,and Accuſer,and Executioner too. *Tis like our late 
miſnam'd Z7igh Court of Juſtice, to which the Loyal and the Not1:, the 
Honeſt and the Brave were wiolencd by Ambition and Malice, and ſa- 
crificed to the Demons of miſguided Rage and' Paſſion. Surely,che beſt 
return of injury is to do good, the next is togoverlook it as a thing be- 
low us. If it be 7»jury, our revenge is in the Actors boſom ; what 
need we do that which his own mind within him will do for us 2 If 
it benot z-jury, we ought not then to be azgry at all: ſo if we have a 
diſpoſition to do a diſpleaſure, upon our fp Ke the Revenge is to be 
practiz'd, for that we have let our paſſon boy! beyond rhe temper thar 
it-oughtto hold. "Twas a high Imperial act in Conrad: I. who having 
had a ſharp War with Zenry Duke of Saxony, and having had his 
Army by him newly overthrown, and his Brother beaten our of the 
field ; yer being fick,and believing he ſhould ſhortly dic,he ſends for 
all rhe Princes of the Empire, and there, tho his Brother were till 
alive, 
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alive, he recommends to em this his Enemy, asthe fitreſt man to rule 
the Empire after him. Thus we ſee, great minds do ſometimes light 
on Actions ſuitable, and learn by commanding othersat laſt ro com- 
mand themſelves in the height of ſecthing blood, tothe wonder and 
inſtructing, by example, ſuch as God hath ſer to come after : and to 
ſhew us,that as in God, ſo in thoſe that in their power draw neareſt to 
him; there is a Greatneſs greater than Revenge, while meaner and 
leſſer Powers are wholly {wallowed by it. It ſhews our want of ſtrengrh, 
when we let this Paton maiter us. If we would ſee what kind of 
things they be, we may learn from Martials friend that they are, 
— —[ndott, quorum precordia nullss . 
Interdum ant levitus videas flagrantia canfts : 
Quantulacunque ade eft occaſio, ſufficit Ire. 
Chryſippus non dicit idem, nec mite Thaletis 
Inzenium; dulcique Senex vicinus Hymetto, 
ui partem accepts ſeva imer vincla cicute 
Accuſatori nollet dare. — Juven. Sar. 13. 
Unletter'd ſouls, whoſe glowing hearts will hiſs 
With”#thi;zz, or what next to nothing is: 
Each petty chance for paſſion ſhall ſuffice. 
Though fo Chry/ippus raught not, nor the wiſe 
I ZThales : nor old Socrates, who would 
In chains not part his Hemlock to the bold 
Accuſer 'gainſt his life —— | | 
If ever Revenge be fit to be taken, 'it is when all our paſtors are be- 
calm'd ; and then 'tis but as Phyſick to be us'd more to prevent a fu» 
ture fit, than fatisfie our craving appetite. -All Revenge is a kind of 
War, and any eafie Peace is to be pur before it ; for, when we are 
once ingag'd, we know not when to recoyl. A ſingle child may fire a 
| populous. City, when all the wiſe men init may perhaps be pos'd to 
quench it. If we conſider rightly ; for the moſt parr, the Rem:dy is 
beyond the Diſeaſe ; and 'ris not a wiſe mans part, ro chuſe what is 
moſt miſchievous. He chat does bur defer ir, gains time: and then 
we may look about and ſee our way more clear; ſo with ſafety we 
ny make rhar Puniſhment, which acted in paſſion would be Revenge. 
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That moſt men have their weakneſſes, by which they may be taken. 


"Hough it benot neceſſary to /abour for a flowing wealth,yer 'tis fit 
F we have ſomuch,as weneed ;: and not for the waxt of wealth, ex- 
pole qur ſelves to be neceſſitated ro ill. As a man would willingly have 
wherewichal to do good; {o he may be happier ro be in ſuch a condi- 


by Plenty to be proud and prtulant. The Poor are fo ferrered by their 
poverty, that they may ealily be taken by rhe Aſſault of any that will 
bur pretend their Relief. The Rich are taken by rheir own ambition, 
by their paſſion, or their appetite,their liberty, or wantonneſs: That ris no 
calie matter inthe extreme of either forrune,to reſiſt a fierce temptation 
when'ns offered. And beſides alltheſe,in any eſtate our own Inclina- 


tion,as not to be olig'd to inconvenience,through defect, nor endanger'd | 
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tions are the powerfulleſt motive-Trains to lead us. Wholoever ſhews 
a paſſion or an avidity to any thing 3 he —_ rells his Enemy where 
he is weak, and in what Muſe we may let a ſnare ro rake him. And 
tis a rare thing to find any man fo tortify'd on all fides, that he can 
reſt ſtanch againſt all the baits that are caſt ourro catch him, Every 
man hath ſomething whereby he may be taken ; and, 'tis rare ro find 
that Fiſh that at ſome time or other will nor tte, if the bait be ſuch as 
likes him. Even Awguſtus had his Mec nas, and Alexander his Hepheſti- 
on. And'tis well, if we be drawn at all, that we happen to be led by a 
Note Conduit. Tho 'tis beſt when a man can be his own Solomon, and 
his own honeſt Huſhai, to ſupport himlelf, and overthrow the deſigns 
of his Enemies; yet, he is next to beſt, that being in doubr, will 
rake advice from the Oracle, rather than the cheating Augur. 
But vitious men,or {uch as are not balanc'd by true Fonowr, have not 
only ſome peculiar enormity ; but,rhey have every thing that is ſenſual 
to enſlave them. And ſometime-even the meaneſt and the moſt perry 
thing, as a chain, can lead them any where. If rhey be bur Paper- 
Kites, even little Boy with a ſlender thred can pull them where he 
pleaſeth, and draw them down from Heaven unto Earth : A Horle, a 
Dog,a Landſcape,or ſome lighterthing. Vitellius and Apicius were for 
Gormandizing and Gluttony : Feſpaſtan and Didius Juljanus were for 
Profit : Nero might be catch'd with a Song, and Domitian with a F ly. 
Cliudius had his beloved Muſbrome, and Craſſus wept for the death of 
his dear Murena. Nor is it love alone, but hate as well as it, that places 
us in the Diſadvanzage. A. known Antipathy gives our Enemy help to 
ſubdue us. Even Beaſts that reaſon wart, have yet the ſenſe ro make 
their advantage of it. The Fox, that knows the Badger hateth ſlurriſh- 
neſs, by fouling of his entrance, drives him our of his Earth. - An\ 
tis a vaſt Prerogative, that man hath over the reſt of the Creatures, 
by only knowing their Inclinations and Abborrencies He knows borh| 
with what baits to incite them, and with what ſhewels to drive into 
the Netand Toyl: By knowing this, and appropriating to their ap- 
petites and fears, he becomes a Maſter of thole, that by his Power 
and the Corporcal endowments of Nature, he. never would be able ro 
conquer. Whar-force could fcize the uncontrolled Lion, if it were nor 
tempted by the Lamb upon the poſt, or terrified by the fire that he 
hates and trembles at 2 What {wiftneſs could overtake or draw the 
mounting Falcon from the Clouds, if the Pigeon on the Lure ſhould 
not ſtoop her to the (mall reward;on the extended fiſt> + 

Doubtleſs, He that hath the feweſt fancies, that is free from the 
ſting of pointed and pricking wa#t, that is not tumor'd with the too 
much balm of wealth, that can moſt conceal or maſter thoſe tici1ing: 
and aſperities that he hath in himſelf, is the neareſt ro a content ful en- 
joyment at home, and an «nemuy d peril from abroad. I have never-rea | 
of any Iſland fo Impregnable, but nature had left in it fome place or 
other; by which it might be Vanquiſhable : Soit is mort rare to find 
out any perſon {o at all points Arm'd, bur there is ſome way left 
whereby he may be {qmerime {urpriz'd. This Paſhon, that Aﬀection, 
this Friend, or that Kiniman, this or that delight,or inclination Heis 
the /{rong:ſt that hath fewelt accelics. Bur,as thole places are the w+akef 


that lye open to every /xvadey ; fo certainly, he is rhe moſt fubjet ro 
be 
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| be overcome, whoſe eaſineſs expoſes him to be prevail d upon, by every 
' feeble attempt. And however, by Nature, he may be fertile and of a 
| good ſoil; yer, if helies unmounded, he ſhall be ſure to be always 
low. Ar leait, a man would haye a Fence, and a Gate, and not ler e- 
very Beaſt that hath bur craft or impudence, to graze or dung upon 
him. In any Eſtate, it is moſt conducing to freedom, nor to be behind 
hand. He that purs himſelf into a needy condition, he walks with ma- 
nacles on his hands; and to every one he deals with, giyes power to 
lock them on. Neceſſity is fronger than either Wine or Women; and if 
a Man be taken in that, he is but as a Wyth in the hand of a Giant : 
he can neither b»y nor {ell like other men ; but wearing his own 
chains, is atthe mercy of him that will lead him. 


LXVI. 
That Spiritual things are better, and Temporal worſe,than they ſeem. 


T is almoſt univerſally true,that which Seneca ſaid of Joy, Omnes ten- 
dunt ad Gaudium ; ſed, unde magnum & ſftabile conſequantur ignorant, 
Every man would arrive at Foyand Contentment, but | _ to come by 
ſuch as may be great and laſting, there are but few that know. We 
are quite miſtaken in moſt of what we graſpat. The Progreſs of 
Man is bur like ſome lofry Tower, erected in the bottom of a Valley : 
We climb up high, in hope to ſee Wonders, and when we are at « 
top, our Proſpect is nothing the better. The Hills encompaſling, ter- 
minate our Eye, and we ce after all our pains, bur larger piles of 
Earth, that interpoſe berwixt us and Heaven, The packers or = we 
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had, was, when we were getting up : Belief of better, lifts our caſic 
ſteps; bur, mounted once, we find a cheated Faith : Which drew 
wiſe Bias to conclude, that nothing was to Man more {weet than 
| Hope. Even all Earthly delights 1 find ſweeter in expectation,than injoy- 
ment : Bur, all Spiritual pleaſures more in fruition, than expettation. 
Theſe Carnal contentments, that here we joy in, are ſhew'd usthrough 
a ProſpeQtive Glaſs, which makes them f both greater, clearer,and 
nigher at hand. When the Devil took our Saviour to the Mountain, 
He ſhewed him all the Kindoms and glory of them z but never mentions 
the troubles, the dangers, the cares, the fears, the vexations and the 
vigilancies, which are as it were the Thorns and Mantlings where- 
with a Crown is lined. He held a full blown Roſe, bur mention'd nor 
the prickles ſhaded underneath. I ſomething doubt, whether ro ger 
wealth with ſome labour, be not more pleaſure, than wantonly toſpend 
it. 'Tis a queſtion, whether to expect a Crown be not more content, 
than to wear one ? And ſurely, were not rheir Perſons Sacred, that is, 
by the Laws of God and Man, untouchable asto prejudice ; and ſo, 
protected againſt the malice, the envy, the fury, and the rabidneſs of 
{elf-ended Man: It would not be an cafie matter to Conjure him in- 
to that Enchanting Circle. Whatſoever Temporal felicity we appre- 
hend, we call out the pleaſures, and over-prize them; the perils and 
moleſtations we cither not ſee, or are content to wink at. We gaze 
upon the face, and are bewitched with the tempting ſmiles, whi e, 
under pleaſing looks, a ſad Infetion; even the virals taint. Like Time, 
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they appear with a lovely baſh betore; but, behind, are pilld and bal[d. 
Ir is but Meremaid-joy, that this frail world bequeaths us. 


—— Turplter atrum l 
Definit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. 
Thar beauteons face in ſhow, 
Waves into ſome ſad ſcurvy fiſh below. For. de A. Poet. 
And that theſe Sublunaries have their greateſt freſhneſs plac'd in only 
Fope, it is a conviftion undeniable ; that, upon enjoyment all our 
joys do vaniſh. The pleaſure laſts not longer than we pet it: and if 
it did not leaye a weft behind ; yet, being ſo fleeting, it is not worth 
rhe leaping of our pulſe to meet it. | 
But, when again, we look at what is Spiritual : likethoſe that pra- 
Riſe to beguile themſelves, we turn the Glaſſes r'other end abour, 
and give a narrowing figure to all thoſe fair proportions that would 
propoſe themſelves to our eye ; we believe them leſs, and more re- 
moted from us. Our Senſes do with us, as Philo Judens ſays, the Sun 
does deal with Heaven : It ſeals up the Globe of Heaven, and opens 
the Globe of Earth : So the Senſe does obſcure things thar are ir 
tnal and heavenly : bur, reveals and augments what are terrene and tem- 
foral. The Sphere of ſpiritual things is higher than our Senſe canreach: 
but, as we mount, our ProſpeA ſtill is nearer. Acquirt poteft, eſt imar; 
non poteſt ; Obtain'd it may be, bur rightly valued, never. Who ar 
firſt bluſh (if Zumanity may be Judge,) would chuſe the Auſterities 
of a Regular and Conſcientious life > Our Saviour at firſt, (by reaſon 
of the /gnorance and Zyfidelity of Man) gave his Church the power of 
Miracles, to convince men to the belief of finding a felicity in godli- 
neſs. For albeit, it be moſt true, that is memorably ſpoken by #neas 
Sylvius ; that admitting Chriſtianity had not by our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles been confirmed by Miracles ; yer, it would in time have _ 
taken up, and entertained and rooted in mens hearts for the very ho- 
neſty and integrityof it : yer, by the but meanly wiſe and common du- 
ions of bemiſted Nature, it would have been no very powerful Ora- 
tory to perſuade the taking up of our Croſs to follow him. Bur, when 
men afterwards came to ſee, how in the lowneſs of diſprace and po- 
verty, and in the height of pain and torment, Chriſtians became irra- 
diated with /zternal Foys; then Proſelytes came in ſwarms, and by rhe 
Spirit were taught to wade over all thoſe ſhallows which Iſlanded that 
Country of felicity, in which the truly pious perſon dwells. A man 
chat hath not experienced the Contentments of Znnocentive Piety, the 
{weetnels that drew the Sexl by the Influences of -the Spirit, and the 
Raviſhings that ſometime from above do ſhoot abroad in the 7nwrard 
Man, will hardly believe there are ſuch ObleRations that can be hid 
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in godlineſs. They arethe Repreſentations of the Joys hereafter, which 
are ſo high, that like Gedthe Author of them, we may ſooner appre- 
hend them by Negatives, than Afirmations. We may know what is 
not ; bur, we never can come to know what is there, till by a pleaſed 
fruition we can find them. Ler no man then be diſcouraged with 
the pallidneſs of Pzcty at firſt, captivated with the ſeeming freſhneſs 
of Terrenity : both will change. And tho we may be deceived in 
both ; we ſhall be ſure to be cheated bur in one. | 
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LXVIL Cenr.ll 
Of Buſmeſs. | 


Here are ſome men that have ſo great an averſion ro Buſineſs, 
Fa you may as ſoon perſuade a Cat into water, or an Ape to 
put his fingers into fre, as to ger them to enter upon any thing that 
may prove troutle, or beget attendance. Bur theſe, for the moſt 
are perſons, that have palſs'd their youth undiſciplin'd, and have 
bred up in that delicacy and wart nan that they know no other 
Buſin:ſs bur their Pleaſures ; and are impatient of any thing that looks 
bur like a hindrance of that ; yer, this in the end, does many times 
produce effects, that prove ungrateful and deſtructive. For hereby the 
management of affairs do often fall into inferiour hands, thatthrough 
Covetouſn:ſs and Ambition, and for want of skill, put the wheels of | 
Gov:rnm:nt out of order ; till they run both themſelves and the | 
State into ruin. Like unpraQtiz'd and ignorant Apothecaries,they do 
ſo diſproportion their Ingredienes, thar inſtead of ſaving Phyſick, 
they miniſter bur diſeaſe and poyſon. There are another fort of 
men quite contrary to theſe, whom cuftom and quotidian practicc has 
made fo much in love with Aon, that if they once come to be put 
by their /mployment, even life ir felf ſeems tedious and an irkſome 
thing ; and like a Spaniel ty'd up from his hunting, they ſleep away 
their time in ſadneſs and melancholy. Certainly,as the world is more 
beholden to men of Buſineſs, than to men of Pleaſure; fo the men of 
Pl-aſure muſt be content to be govern'd by thoſe of /mployment. How- 
ever they are contemned by the vanity of thoſe thar look after no- 
thing bur Jollity : yer, the Regiment of the world is in their hands ; 
and they are the men that give Laws to the ſenſual and yohuptuous. 
Therefore, that man is bur of the lower part of the world, that is 
not brought up to bufin:ſs and affairs. And, tho there be, that may 
think it a lirrle too ſerious for the capering blood and fprightly vi- 
gour of Youth : yet upon experience, they ſhall find it a more con- 
rentive life than Meme, or perperual joviality, He that walks con- 
ſtantly in a ſmooth and level'd path, ſhall be ſoonerryr'd, than he that 
beats the riſing and deſcending ground. A calm at Seat is more trou- 
bleſome, than the gale that ſwells the Waves. If a man with a Scythe 
ſhould mow the empty Air, he ſooner would be weary than he that 
{wears with toil ro cut the ſtanding Corn. Bufrneſs is the Salt of Life, 
that not only gives a grateful [mack to it, bur it dries up thoſe crudi- 
ties that would oftend, preſerves from putrefaQtion, and drives off 
all thoſe blowing Flies, that withour ir, would corrupt it. And that 
this may appear more eaſtc, there are requiſite ro be had in Buſneſs, 
both Knowledge, Temper, and Time. 

Without a man knows what he goes about, he ſhall beſubje@ro go 
aſtray,or to loſe muchrime in finding out the right. And it will be fure 
to ſeem more redions, than it would if he k»ew the Road. 

And if he want Temper, he ſhall be ſure not to want trouble. Even 
all the Stars are ſeen in a night, when there is a clear ſerenity ; bur 
tempeſts ariſing, darken all the Sky, and rake thoſe little guides of 
light away. No ſtorm can ſhake the Edifice of that Mind that is builr ; 
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upon the Baſe of Temperance. It placeth a man our of the reach of 0- 
thers, bur bringeth others to be within his own. "Tis the rempey of the 
Sword that makes it keen to cut, and not be hackt by others ſtriking 
on it. *Tis the Oil that makes the joynt turn ſmooth, and opens the | 
door without noiſe. Ceſar with a word appeas'd a daring Mutiny, by | 


calling of his Army Romans, and not his Fellow-ſoldiers. And with as | 
ſmall a matrer Pſamniticus ſfay'd the Saccage of a City. Cyrus had 
newly taken one of his, and the Soldiers in a Iurry running up and | 
down Pſamniticus with him, ask'd What was the matter 2 Cyrus an- 
ſwer'd ; They deſtroy and plunder your City. Pſammiticus reply'd, It is. 
not now, Sir, mine, but yours. And uponthat conſideration, they were | 
preſently call'd off from rhe ſpoil. q 

The nextis the aptly timing of affairs, for which-there can be no 
particular Precept, bur it muſt be left ro judgment to diſcern when the 
ſeaſon is proper. Men do not reap in ſeed-time, nor ſow in Harveſt. 
Phyſicians give not Purges till they have prepared the humours. The 
Smith may ſtrike in vain and tire his /abouring arm, if firſt with fire 
his Iron be nor molliffed, Circumſtances are many times more than 
that which is the main, and thoſe muſt be lefr to be laid hold on, as 
they offer themſelves to occaſion. Men may fit their baits, and caſt 
their xets, and, as the Apoſtles, fiſh all night and catch nothing, if they 
take not the ſeaſons when the ſhoals do move upon thoſe Coaſts they 
trade in. And ler a man be ſure to drive his Buſineſs, rather than let 
that drive him. When a man is brought but once to be neceſhtated,he 
is then become a waſſal to his affairs; they maſter him, that ſhould 
by him be commanded. And like a blind man wanting /ght for his 
way, he is led about by his Dog. as thing poſted off till the laſt, | 
like a Sowbal, rowls and gathers, and is by far a greater Giant than « | 
was before it grew to Age. As Exhalations once condens'd and ga-| 


| 


: 
| 
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ther'd, they break not then but with 7hunder. In the laſt Ads of 
Plays, the end of b»/ineſs commonly is a huddle : The Scenes do rhen 
grow thick, and quick, and full. As Rivers thothey run ſmooth through 
lengthned Tracts of Earth ; yet when they come near the Sea, they 
ſwell, and roar, and foam. Bufinels is like the Devil, it ever rageth 
moſt when the time it hath is ſhorteſt. And 'tis hard to ſay which of 
the two is worle; Too nice a Scrupuloſity, or elſe too raſh a Confidexce. 
He is as mad that thinks himſelf an U7inal, and will nor ſtir at all for 
fear of cracking ; as he that belieyes himſelf to be ſhot-free, and fo will | 
run amongſt the hail of a battel. And ſurely, it conduces infinitely to; 
the caſe of buſineſs, when we have to deal with honeſt and with upright | 
men. Facile imperium in bonos ; The good and wiſe do make Empire 
eaſie. Reaſon, and Right give the ſooneſt diſpatch. All the intangle-! 
ments that we mect withal, are by the rrationabilities ariſing from! 


'our ſelves or others. With an honeſt man and wiſe, a buſineſs toon is 


ended, but with a Fool or Xnave there is no concluſion, but never to 
begin. Tho they ſeem tame beak, and may admit a while to be plaid 
with ; yet on the ſudden, and when we think not on't, they will rc-, 
rurn to their natural deceit and Ferecity. *Tis not enough that the Sea! 
is ſomerime calm; and ſmooth, but we had need be ſure there be no 
Shelves nor 2uick-ſauds under thar ſtill water. | 
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LXVIIL 
Of Nobility. 


| Home Sarſannes being asked, what kind of Prelate he thought 
Eagenius IV, would prove? His anſwer was: you may eaſily gueſs 
at chat, if you know but the ſtock he comes off: for ſuch as is his Fa- 
mily, ſuch a Prince ſhall you find him. 'Tis true, by his own virtues or 
vices a man does often differ from his Progenitors. But uſually through 
{ucceſſive generations the blood does hold its TinQure. And in a 
Ne'l: Family for the molt part the ſtream does ſtill hold Nor. Which 
by wiſe States hath been ſometimes ſo preſumed upon, that they have 
(er marks of Z{onour upon them ; not only out of reſpe4 to their 4n- 
ceſtors, but our of hope to find the Succeſſor not to degenerare. It was 
a Law among the Romans,that if there hapned contentions in their E- 
leftions for the Conſulſhip, thoſe that were deſcended of the Sybvians, 
Torguatians, and Fabritians, ſhould inthe firſt place be preferr'd. And 
we (ee ir common among Princes, that Offices of truſt, and places of 
| command, are ferled upon the Heirs of ſome deſerving Families,as 
ſuming they will merit to keep what their Anceſtors at firſt by 
merit did acquire. Certainly,it is to be beliey'd,that he which out of 
nothing,or a mean beginning,is the firſt founder of a Zonſe and Fortune, 
had ſomething in him beyond the Standard of an ordinary man. And 
ris likewiſe to be belicy'd, that where the ſpirits are ſo by Virtue and 
Induſtry rarifi'd and refin'd ; even in the generation of poſterity they 
do tranſmit themſelves,and are propagate to ſucceeding Ages. Some 
Families are obſervable for peculiar eminences in the current of ſucce(- 
ſions. T he Romans had not a Family of more merit than the Scipio's. 
And it is not unworthy our obſerving, that even the firſt Founders of 
that Family, were eminent for their piety ro the Gods and their Parents. 
The firlt whereof, when his Father was blind, as his ſtaff, he was his 
Guide, and led him about in his way : from whence he took his Name. 
The next being 2 Child did, every day in private fer out ſome time 
for the 7empl-; and at 17 years of age brought off his round-d Fath'r 
GEE by the Enemy. And indeed he that diſcharges his duty 
ro thefe two, cannot bur be e-:in7! in all the reſt of his converſation. 
The foundation of Honor and Greatneſs is laid in'obedienceand refpett 
to theſe : Bur the negleR rhereof,or the lewd practice'of the contrary, 
puts a man our of fayour with Natures genius: and' leaves him to be 
ravin'd upon, by all the Inſeds of his own ſmall Apperites,as well as 


der-the government of ſuch as are thus wiſe, have infinitely the ad- 
vantage of a Plebejan Race. They are ſeafon'd with the Maxims of 
Henony, and by their Education lifted above thoſe grofler vapours that 
they are ſubjeR ro, that have their being in the lower Region of men 

And if but onein an age ſteps up todo this, he leaves ir as example; 
and puts Poſterity in the way of continuing it. - And not to ſpeak of 
che helps of Forrune which (unabus'd) are infinite. They are prefi- 
denred-into Virtue and' Honour, and they are deterr'd from and 
$kulking conveyances, by the orientnels of that Fame which their 
Fore-Fath:rs left them: fo rhar, doubcleſs, earth cannot preſent us 
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any thing that is more glorious than antient Nobility, when it is illu-/ 
') ſtrated by the rays of Virtue. And tho to bea King in /jrtze and 


off, by replying, that Phrygia was the Mother of the Gods, Burt how- 


that it makes it like it. They they are of the higheſt merit in them- 
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Wiſdom, is the brighteſt Jewel that ſparkles in a Regal Crown (as Solo. 
mon's Wiſdom renowned him more than his being Monarch of the 
whole twelve 7ribes;) yer ſurely, as in a beautiful Body the temper | 
and tran{cendency of the ſpirit is more grateful, ſo is Virtue alſo 
more /uſtrous and ſhining in the ſtem of antient and ennobled ood, than 
in the newnels of a riſing ZZouſe. Each may be marble inthe Quar- 
ry where it lies, and not of that coarle rag that common pits af-. 
ford. But it muſt be art and induſtry, and rhe diligence of the labo- 


|rious hand that gives it-g/oſs and ſmoothneſs; before the ſtreaks and, 


taking veins can be diſcerned init. If chere were not {omerhing more | 
than ordinary that lay couchr in this bed of Fononr, ſure Nature ne- 
ver would ſo have framed the mind of Man, as to have planted in it 
an appetition of it in generous and enlarged Souls. Alexander would | 
needs derive from Jupiter ; the Romans from Herculzs, from Venus, 
from £neas, and the like. And how many Nations have thought ir 
their honour to draw their Deſcents from the 7rojans 2 as it was an 
honour tobe a Grecian, where virtue and the arts were learned : ( ir 
was held a ſtrain, and he was branded with the name of a Barbariay, 
that was of another Nation. It was objefted to Antiſthenes as a dif 


gracc, that bur his Mother was a Phrygian ; had he not well wiped it 


ever it be, itis Virtue and true Nobleneſs that is the Crown of Flonex. | 
It enamels and enchaſerh what is Gold, and it gilds what is nor, 


ſelves, the leaſt inſiſt upon their Anceſtry: for they well know Aliexa 
landat, qui genus jactat ſanm, Who boaſts his Stock, commends but 
what's :nothers. The belt uſe they can make of glorious Actions by 
them wellatchiev'd, is ro endeavour that they may outgo them. Orat | 
leaſt ro beware, they darken not, by their own declination,the.ſplen- 
dor that they liv'd in. The beſt way to keep their Anceſtors great as! 
in memory, is to refreſh them with new ones of their own. And let: 
them be ſure to remember, they grew up to that brightneſs by degrees. ' 
Even Fire it ſelf, the quickeſt of the Elements, muſt be kindled and ! 
blown up by degrees, before it ſhines it ſelf into a flame: when it breaks ' 
out on a ſudden,it is uſually both ominous and harmful. The Sundoes | 
riſe inſenſfibly to. his Meridian glory, bur the very light of lightning 
burns. Hethat ar the firſt leap jumps into the height of all his Anceſtors, 
had need be ſtrong and well winded; leſt he loſe his Race before he 
gets to the poſt. He leaves himſelf no room for caſual accidents, nor 
can he give a looſe, if he be put to ſtrein in his Race. Of the two it. is 
better to be the Feol of the Family,than the Unthrift. Another Gene- 
ration may prove iſ: : but the Riotous and indilcreetly prodigal,after he 
hath waſted all rhe fruit, he digs up the Tree by the root, that ic can 
bear no more. And inſtcad of hoped applauſe, he departs the world 
with infamy, and dwells among the K of Poſteriry. A degenerate 
Son.of a Neble Family, is a wormat the Roor, that would make a 7-| 
nas angry ; for ittakes away the ſhade from all that ſhall come after. 
A Spenathrift, like an Earthquake, does ſhake the houſe fo long, thac 
at laſt it either falls1n pieces, or is ſwallowed up in Rein. He pilles 
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on his Father's F/ononrable afhes, that by his Vices makes them ſtir, and — "oy 
rutfles them in his Urn. - Inſtead of warming Suns, they are the beard- WNT 
ed Comer of a houſe, that threaten nothing but portentous horrors. 
And whenthey have nothing of their own, bur their Fore-fathers merits, 
they ſubſiſt bur like to Felons, by the proreRion of that Alrer, from 
whenceif pull'd, they fall to death and ſheome. Who would not rather 
have died over all rhofe deaths that Tyrants have invented ; than be- 
ing the Son of the elder Scipio appear a Candidate fo beſmeared with 
vice, as to be firfd by the Cenfſors, to be turn'd out of the Senate,and have 
the Signet (with the head of his Gloriows Father graven on'r) torn from 
oft his finger? Or as 2uintas Fabins Maximus, for his horrid Luxury to 
be forbidden by the Preto, for medling with his Father's goods, and 
not one in all —_— be ſorry for it? He is not like to be pre- 
yalent in Batrel,chat withour his own ſtout fighring,rhinks it is enough 
for him, to be covered with the ſhields of his Anceftors. 

Luis enim Generoſum dixerit hunc, qui 
Indignus genere & preclaro nomine tantum 
Tafignis * Nanum cajuſdam Atlanta vocanmms ; 
Ethiopem, cyg num ; parvam extortamque pucllam 
Europen : canibus pigris ſcabieque vetuſta { 
Levibus, & fice niibus ora Incerne, 

Nomen erit Pardus, Tygris, Leo, fi quid adhuc eſt 
mod fremit in terris violentinus. Ergo cavebis 
Er metues, ne tu fis Creticus aut Camerinas, Juven. Sat. 8. | 
Who'll count him Noble that anworthy lives 

Of his great ſtock ; and by thar only rhrives? 
We may as well ſome dwarf an Atlas call ; 

| A Moor, a Swan ; ſome low crook'd Girl, the tall 
Europa; 'Tis but as we names beſtow 

Of Leopard, Tyger, Lion, or what now, 

'S more fierce on earth, ro mangy Curs, thar lick 
The nafty nozel of ſome Candleſtick. 

Beware and fear, then, leſt thou prove in fine, 


A Cy:tian falſe, or profanc Camerine. 
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LXIX. 
Of three things to be conſidered in Men. 


N every man that we meet with, there be three things that incounter 
[ our Confideration. The Mind,the Behaviour and the Perſon. Asa beanty 
in any of theſe, commends the party to our liking; ſo a blemiſh in any 
of theſe, ſticks ſome diſgrace onthe unhappy owner. The moſt beawti- 
ful and the molt laſting of theſe,is that whichto the eye isnotwifible; and 
tho' it take not that ſenſe, yer it caſts abroad fuch Rays, as draw out the 
love and liking of thote, that come to find the py vs. or the parts, that | 
it isfurniſht with. How grateful does the jngenwity of fome men make 
them? 'Tis a wealth by which they live; and many times having none 
of their own, they are for the handſomeneſs of rheir diſþofttion, taken into} 
a partnerſhip of Empire,with thoſe that have abwndance. Such was Ariſt ip-| 
pus,being at firſt forc'd ro read ar” to get a living by the gratefu]- 
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neſs of his wit and parts, grew high in the favour of Dyonifus : And 
when he had been ſhipwrackt ar Sea, and caſt upon Rhodes; it got him 
ſuch friends there, that when all his Companions return'd, he was temp- 
ted by the favour of the Citizens to ſtay from his —_—y among 
ſtrangers; with whom he had no Intereſt, but what his parts had won 
him. You may take him in the CharaQter that ZZorace had left of him. 

Omnis Ariſt ippum decuit Status, & Color, & Res. 

In all the wiles of Fortune he was lovely. Epif.. r. 17. 
Surely, 'tis the Nobleſt wealth, and with molt eaſe is carried every 
where. *Tis kept withourta foreign Guard, and is of preſent uſe where- 
{ocer a.man is thrown.. Like the Philoſopher's ſtone, it creates a man 
gold, that had none of his own. It turns the coarſer Meral into uſe- 
ful Coin, and is ſuch as cannot be loſt without our health or being. 
And truly, the beauty and comlineſs of the body, does oft-times do rhe 
like; nay, with mean capacities, it does a great deal more; for ir 
ſuits to their mind, and is more obvious to their ſenſes, that ſee no deeper 
chan the grounds of Corporal Beauty, and the emanations of a pleaſing 
Aſpe#. Yet certainly, 'tis a, form that pleaſerh all, as well the wiſ: 
in -2ind, as the weak 1n apprehenſion. Xenophon was of more than or- 
dinory /ovelineſs ; and being a youth, by chance was met by Socrates in 
a narrow Alley at Athens ; Socrates liking his aſpee?, held out his ſtaff 
to ſtop him in his way, and queſtion'd him, Where ſuch and ſuch M-r- 
chandizes were ſold? which Xenephon preſently told him: Then heask'd 
him, if he knew, Whert men were made better > To this he ſaid, H: 
could not tell. Then ſays Socrates, Go with me and I will ſhew you. Upon 
this he became his Scholar, and afterwards grew a Favourite ro Cyrus, 
and for Arts and Arms, left his memory famous to even this very day. 

The next is a handſome Behaviour. He that demeans himlcif well is 
ever »ſh:rd in by a fri-nd, that recommends him to the Company that 
knew him not. *Tis not difficult by the behaviour to gueſs at the man.Þ! 
[T his is a motive Beauty, which waits upon the whole body, as the other; 

does upon theface and complexion. Sapientiwviro inceſſus modeſt ior convs-! 
| zir.. A ſober Garb becomes the wiſer man. The Emperor 7 rajan was 
ſo winning this way, that his friends would have thought ir too much, | 
had he not ſatisfied them with this Anſwer : That he d:/rred ro be ſuch a 
Prince to others, as he d:fired another Prince ſhould be to him, if he wer: a | 
Subje?. There is a grace waits upon a noble meen, that exacts a liking, | 
if not a lov? from all that do behold ir. 'The grave and civil perſons: 
flock'd about Livia at the Theatre, while alia, likerhe ſieve, by her ' 
ridling up and down, had ſhak'd up all the chafty ware about her. | 

Asthele, being well comple x1o0ned, procure favour, and let us into mens 
afſeQions; ſo aſtain in any of them, {ets us like the Owl among Birds; 
if there be bur light, we ſhall be ſure to be chatter'd, at, or ſtruck at. A 
mind that'Sfill'd with ignorance, or the perverſeneſs of a froward diſpoſi- 
tion, hath many enemies and no friends. And upon the Sea in a ſtorm, | 
men may look without horror at a diſtance, but never will covert to 
come uponit; where, if weeſcape drowning, we cannot being frighred | 
and wet. He that is of a bad diſpefition, wants nothing of being a| 
Tyrant, but Power ; and wants not will, but means to do miſchief. 

He that is a Clows in behavicur, tells people, That it flows from a rud:} 
mind. Diogenes, though he had wit, by his carriſhneſs got him the name: 


| of ; 


of Dog; and coming ence to a Feaſt, rhe Company call'd him fo, and 
threw him bones: and to make gobd the appellation, that they ſtil'd 
him with, as they ſat at the Tablz,4keraDog, he piſt on their backs. 
{The Vices that we harbour ihwardly, are divulg'd by our outward fa- 
[ſhion. Ex minimis poteris coguoſcere. impudicums .& inceſſus oſtendit,” & 
| manus mota, & imerdum Reſponſum,:C#. relatus ad caput, digitus,, & flexus 
eculorum. Improbum & in[anum riſus, oultns, habituſq; demonſtrat, Eyen 
petty thingsthe wanton do diſcover, thegate, the motion of the hand, 
{ometimes the anſ{wer, holding up the finger to the head, or the very 
calt of the eyes does do it, , Laughter, thecountenance, or. che habit 
diſcovers to us the wicked and the wild. And tho' ſometimes, under 
an unp'caſing AſpeR, the goodnc(s of a well-diſciplin'd inlide may be 
cover'd; yet uivally: the deform'd are Envious and Diſdaining ;; and' 
they had need,cxcel others inthe mind, being muldted by Nature with} 
a corporal deformity. Aſp, withall the Morality of his handſome Fa- 
bles, could not wipe off this coarſcneſs of his outlide; which doubtleſs, 
as a chain, held him eyer in-the condition of a flave who elſe by the 
ſublimity of his fancy might have mounted to, higher preferment. 
The beſt remedies for thele are Divinity, Morality, Phyfick./ ohglen 
can cover and adorn that »»iz4, which naturally. was i{{, Ir is-the Rea- 
ſon of a Deity; which, doubtleſs, can do more. than all that is infus'd 
from man ; and comprehending the univerſal duty of man, as to Gad, 
the World, and himſelf, it-muiſt needs, excel in this, all that can be 
gained from man. They that are truly afted from the inſpirations of 
Heaven, have all that can be got from below, with the excellencies of 
whart 1s aboye. _— L : Sorcael 
Though to mend our Converſation, Philoſophy, can go far, as Se- 
crates did confeſs to Zopirus, when he taxed him of ſeveral Vices; yet | 
its effects are allowable rather in ow-ward Morality, than in the intrin- 
fie integrities of the ſoul. And certainly, when that is prevalent with- | 
in, the outward demeanor is both acquired and. directed; by it. A 
wiſe man ought not in his carriage to commit a Soleciſm againſt Wit- 
dom. For there may be many outward geſtures that are nor in them- | 
ſelves unlawful; yer, bighl are undecent, It was obſerved by the F-rs5, 
that, cum digito loquitur y 4a the pointing finger enſigns out a Fool, 
though the hand may dire to the text, -yet it dwells but ina blank 
margent. It was one of Solox's Adagies,, /n via FW eo ro 
run upon a Journey, is cither neceſſiry or folly. - And the Cringes of 
ſome are ſuch, as one would take them to be Dancers or Tumblers, 
rath-r than perſons of ſtay'd and ſober Callings. Men are like Wine, 
not good before the lees of Clowniſhneſs be ſercled ; nor when 'tis too 
windy, and will fly our of the Bottle; nor when 'tis too auſtere and 
ſower to be taſted. In a midling clarity and quickneſs it is beſt :-And 
ſo is man in his carriage and comportm?nt, when he is neicher ds! nor 
vapouring, nor too tart and ſevere in his way. | He that can preſerve 
himſelf in this temper, ſhall preſerve his body in health, the berter; and 
{o corre the inconveniences that may by want of that render him leſs 
grateful to the company. As 'tis not neceſſary for every man to be a þ 
Doctor in theſe Arts: So it will be convenient, he have {o-much of 
them as may not only keep him from contempt, but procure him ap- 
probation: abroad. "4 16d 
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LXX. 
Of Dancme. 


Oubtleſs, ir was out of the jollity of Nature, that the Apr of this 
| was firſt invented and taken up among men. Bate but the File, 
the Colts, the Calves, and the Lambs of the field, dothe fame. So that the 
thing in it ſelf ſeems to me to be natural and innocent, begot and born w 
| firſt our of the ſprightly and innocuous Atvity and Rarification © 
the blood and ſpirits, excited by the yourhful heat that flows and flow- 
ers within the ſwelling Veins. We need therefore the leſs wonder, 
that ſome of the Ancient Grecians ſhould ſo much extol it, deriving 
it not only from the Amenity and Florianeſs of the warm and ſpirited 
blood; but, deducing it from Feaver it (elf, as being practis'd there by 
the Stays, the Conjunt7ions, Oppoſitions, the a and Revelations, the 
Ingreſſes, and the Egreſſes, and the like; making ſuch a Z/armony and 
Conſent, as there {eems a well-ordered Dance amongſt them. 

And we ſhall find it not only practis'd by the Generality of almoſt 
all the Nations of the Earth ; but by many of them, and thoſe che 
moſt Generous and Civiliz'd, brought into the Solemnities of their 
Religion : As the Phrygians had their Corgbantes. The Cretians, their 
Caretes dancing in Armour. In Delos, nothing ſacred ſcarce e&'er done 
| without it. 'The ndian Brackmans, morning and evening dancing. 
did adore the Sun. © The /Zeyptians, Ethiopians, the ruder Scythian, 
and the learneder Gyeek, (carceentred upon any thing that ſolemn was, 
| without it. The Romans had their Salii, their dozen of Priefts to 
Mars ; who in py'd Coats, with Swords by their fi..es, a Javelin in one 
hand, and a Shield in the other, danc'd abour the City. Socrat-s, that 
was own'd to be the wiſeſt among all the Greeks, diſdain'd not in his 
Agetolearn to Darce, and after to commend the Exerciſe. And Sexeca | 

tells us of the Meritorious Scipio, that he was not aſhamed, »t antiqui 
| ill viri ſolebant, inter luſum, ex feſta tempora, virilem in modum tripu- 
aiare, as the Antients then had wont, at Plays and Solemn Feſtivals, in / 
a manly wiſe to trip it up and down. Even among the Jews, where 
the Oracles of God were extant, we find it uſed among the Rites and : 
Exerciſes of their Religion, and upon occaſions of extraordinary Joy. | 

Miriam led the Maids their Dance, with her Timbrel in her hand. ! 
Feptha's Daughter mer her Father with a Dance. And David did it be-: 
fore the Ark; his pious zeal, tranſporting him to his corporal exulta- 
tion. *Tis like, he dancedalone; elſe Michal would have laugh'd at | 
more than him. Bur yer, if it were not mixt, ir was next it ; being: 
as all rhat we read of, in the ſight and view of both ſexes. | 

When the Propher Jeremiah, fore-told the return of the Fews from 
captivity,Jer. 31. and begins to reckon up the joys that ſhould enſue ;! 
among the reſt, he tells them, The Virgins ſhall rzjoyce in the Dance : the 
Latin hath ir 7» Choro; and doubtleſs, thar did oftentimes con{iſt both 
of Men and Women together ; as well as Virgins comprehend both| 
ſexes. And if Dancing were unlawful, neither woulsi God allow o 
being ſerved by it; nor would Solomon have told us, There is a tim: 
to dance, as well as there is to mourn. So that 'tis not the matter and the 
thing that iscondemned, but the mannerand corrupt abuſe. I find not 
that 
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that Saluff twitted Sempronia, tnecrly for her dancing, but for doing it 
more artificially than an honeſt Woman needed: And 'tis for this thar 
Gabinins and Celius too, were reproached. Cato, I know accuſed Lucius 
Murena, for dancing in Afia ; and Cicero, that undertook todefend him, 
{aid, he durſt not maintain it to be well done, in reſpe& of the cir- 
;cumſtances: þur, ſure he was, he did not do it conſtantly ; as if rhe 
uſing of ir bur ſometimes, were a kind of juſtification. And in this 
ſenſe was. his ſaying, Nemo ſaltat ſobrins, The ſober man does ſeldom 
att in capers ; taking it to be allowed doctrine, That aliquando dulce 
eft inſanire in loco; "Tis pleaſant to be frolick in ſeaſon. 

Ludovicus Vives tells us of ſome Aftans, that coming into Spain, and 
{ceing the people dance, did run away affrighted ; as thinking them 
polleit with ſomeill ſpirit, orelſe that they were out of their wits. And 
indeed one would think there were ſome Sorcery in it, that the tickling 
of a Sheep's-gut with Hair and a little Roſen, ſhould make a wile Man 
leap upand down like mad. Nor did the wiſe A!phonſus deem that Wo- 
| man leſs, whom he ſaw ſo wildly dancing, that he concluded, Surely, 
'rwould not be long before that Siby/ would declare her Oracle; rho' 
he him(elf a little after, with the Emperour Frederick, and his Empreſs, 
was content to make one at the ſport. To Darce too exquilitely is ſo 
laborious a vanity, that a man would be aſhamed to let any my lee, 
by his dexterity in it,thar he hath ſpent ſo much time in learning ſucha 
trifle. Andrto be totally ignorant of it, and of the garband comportment 
that by learning it, islearn'd; ſhews a man either Stoical, or but »:anly 
bred, and not inur'd to converſation, The beſt is a kind of careleſneſs,as if 
'twere rather natural motion, than curious and artificial pradtifing. 

That there have been ſeveral offences occaſioned by it, is not to me 
an Argument againſt it, in it (elf. Even at Sermons, I have read, thar 
ſcenes of luſt have been laid. I would not patronize it far the leaſt offence 
that isin ir. Bur if it conducesto the bettering of Behaviour, and the 
handſome Carriage of a man's perſon among {ſtrangers ; if it be for a 
harmleſs Exerciſe, for a Recreation meerly; or to expreſs inoffenſively 
a juſtifiable joy; I ſee not why it ſhould becondemn'd. Ir is good fora 
man {o-to Dance, as not to put his friends, that ſhall behold him our of 
countenance ; or, that he need be aſhamed, if his enemy ſhould ſtand by. 
Some men have an __—_ ro it, and theſe it ſeldom becomes. 

Frederick the Third, us' 
ver, than endeavour to Danc?. And molt Martial men are rather for the 
Drum and Trumpet, than the Lute and Viol., If it were abſolutely il! 
in it ſelf, or if the ill that ſcems to adhere, were in it (elf inſeparable 
from it, it were better all were gone, than for the greateſt ple7ſure ro 
keep the leaſt of miſchief. Bur I cannot think thatall muſt ſin, ifthey 
come bur once to humour an In{trument; or, that there cannor be 44- 
cinz without a danger to Chaſlity. I had rather hold with Ariſtippus ; 

——7n Liberi patris ſacris 

Mens, que pudica eſt, neſcit corrumpicy. | 
-The truly modeſt Will, 

In Bacchus Orgies can be modeſt {lill. 
And albeit ſome of the Fathers have declaimed high againſt this Re- | 
creation; yet I take it to be, as it was rudely and laſciyiouſly uled by the} 
vulgar, and with the infeRive Pagans of thoſe times. Bur ſurely, as (0- 


often to ſay, He had rather befick of a Fe-; - 
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RESOLFES. | 
lemn Entertainments are among great perſons; and meetings of Love 
and Friendſhip among perſons of Quality ; there-is nothing more Mo- | 
deſt; more Decent, or more Civil. Where even the leaſt inclination to 
wantonneſsis held a mark of Rudeneſs. And having fo many eyes up- 
on them, any place or time, indeed, were fitter for ſuch purpoſes, rhan 
rheſe. To: conclude upon this Theme, I take it to be like Uſury,f 
ſomerhing difficult to be kept in the mean, eafie'to be let into. excels, 
and almolt by all Nations at once decry:d and prattiſed. 


— 


LXXI. 
Of the Folly of Sim. 


T T was the Fool that ſaid, There is no God; for certainly, no Wiſe man 
ever thought it. And yer, the Fool had ſo much wit, as not to prate 
on't : It was but in his heart he ſaid it. Impudence was not {o great, nor 
inward Convidtion io ſtrong, as that he could with Confidence declare it by | 
his ZTongne. Nor did he ſeriouſly think it in his heart ; fo thatir proceed- 
cd no further rhan a bare and lazy wiſh, becauſe he would be glad ir 
were {o. Bur, doubtleſs, he could no more believe there was no Soul of 
this vaſt World, than thar there was no ſþirit ro aCtuarte his body : Or, 
that a Watch could tell us Time, and motion all its Wheels, without a 
Spring or Balance. If we believe and ſee, that the Mind with eaſe, with 
pleaſure, and without trouble, diſpoſes and commands every motion 
and member, every muſcle and nerve, every reſerve and poſture of our 
corporal Frame; we may as well conceive that infinite and i#ncomprehen- 
ſible Spirit, may as eaſily diſpoſe and order every particle and accident 
of this great and circumferential World. And then, it cannot bur fol- 
low, that this Great Soul of All, muſt be 7»finitely Wiſe, Infinitely Fuſt, | 
Omnipotent and Omniſcient, with all thoſe other glorious Attribates thar | 
go on to the making up of God, and if God be, and be thus, as Senſe | 
and Reaſon by Demonſtration makes evident ; Can there be any 
greater folly in the world; than to incur the anger of this Almighty and 
All-wiſe God? Sin is ſo purely Folly, that 'tis in the main, aſſuredly, no» 
ver leſs than an ayerſion from true Wiſdom. Sin can no more be with- 
out Folly, than fre without drineſs, or water without moiſture. *Tis Folly 
that opens the door, and lets it into the heart ; that hugs it, and retains 
it there, as the Kidney does the Stone, till it'cats and grates our that ' 
which gave it birth and breeding. It was well faid of Stobeus, Malorum | 
omnium Stultitie eff Mater; of all that's ill, 'tis Folly is the Mother. 
When a Man is under a Prince that he knows is exaGt in his Juſt ice, 
Will he be ſo unwiſe as before his face to violate his moſt equal Law? 
Sin is {o deeply a folly, thar it ſers a man againſt himſclf, an tran- 
{ports him clean contrary to his true and proper Intereſt. If there be 
any man more Foo! than the wicked let him take the Gingling Scepter, 
and the py'd Coat, if he can. Even Nature teaches all things a /-!f-pre- 
ſervation, Butthe f1-»er is more brutiſhthanthe beaſt of the field. He 
| deſtroys himſelf, and locks his own legs in the ſtocks. Suppoſea man 
raiſed by a Noble Prince, from the poverty and ſubjeQion of a Cottage, 


2 glorious Crown hereafter: One would think it were this man's /ntereſt | 
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RESOLFES. 
to honour and obſerve this Prince, to be true and faithful ro him, to have 


no compliance with his Enemies, not tolet them have any thing of his 
{ſervice or attendance. And would not all the world condemn him for 


converſe with Beggars, conſort with Thieves and Traytors,. great of- 
fenders, and all the looſer ſort of theſilly and the baſe ; and nor content 
alone with this, would be ſureto frolick it with his Princes grandeſt E- 
n:my, and be ready to obey him in all chat he ſhould command 2! Yer, 
this is the caſe of every one that is wicked. It wasamong the fimple ones 
that Solomon {aw the young man as a fool going to the corredtion of the 
ſtocks, through his incontinence. "Tis the fool that utters ſanders, 'tis the 
fool that ſports in miſchief, 'cis the fool that rages and is confident, tis the 
fool that deſpiſeth inſtruttion, tho' from a Fathe 

that enters into contention, 'tis the fool that will be medling, 'tis the fool 
that holds his hands in ſloth, tis _— that truſteth in his own fratl heart, 


us, He that gets wealth wrongfully, tho' he may run well, at his end he ſhall be 


ſo much undoes a man, as the curpitude and ſtain of fn. Eyen-a Fool 
and an /nnocent may be ſomctime of ſimilary ſenſe. And we-read not 
that a man ſhall be plagued for a fool by the defect of ordinary com- 
prehenſion. Bur the Plalmiſt will tell us, 7hat fools, becauſe of their tranſ- 
ereſſion and iniquities, are afflitted. And queſtionlels, there is a great deal 
of reaſon for this. A man is not condemned for being a natural 7ne- 
cent ; it is not ever his fault : The Children that our Saviour received, 


ings in the world, are not in themſelves ſo #, as is the ſmalleſt /. 
Theſea man may endure, and preſerye his own uprightnel(s, and be en- 
deared to his Maker forthem. Byt fin does make us gulpable. We break 
God's bleſſed Law, and ſo by guilt grow foul, and become abhorr'd be- 
fore him; ſo that all the pretended pollution of natural things, arenot like 


cellent and admired Sen:ca, Licet ſcirem homines ignoraturos, & Deum 
ignoſciturum, tam?n peccare nollem, ob peccati turpitudinem, Tho' I were 
 fure men ſhould never know ir, and that God would certainly pardon 
it ; yet I would not commit a fin for the foulneſs and diſhoneſty of the 
 /ix ir ſelf. This therefore being the only thing that in all the world we 
ſhould ſtrive to avoid. Can there be a more furious madneſs, a blacker 
 phrenſie, a deeper ſimplicity, or a more leaden ſtupidity, than to ruſh 
our ſelves into chis Pool of putrefattion 2 For it not only drenches us in 
the Leth:an Lake, but it rowls us into the Sea of effences, and debilirates 
us in the progreſs of good. If we would be moving towards Heaven, 
like a chain about a priſoner's leg, our own fad guilt does twitch us 
back, and keeps us ſtill in ſlavery. As creatures thatare odious to huma- 
nity, hide themſelves in the blackneſs of the night, that neither the Sun 
nor other Creatures may look upon their deformity: So itis with the 
depraved /inner, that is too foul for this /ight. Yer, fins being the works 
of darkneſs, we prefer the inconſolable darkneſs before the plea- 
ſure of the brighteſt Ray. As in Gen. 15. when Abraham fell aſleep, an 
horror of great darkneſs fell upon him: ſo when we are invigilanr, and 
careleſs of our ſelves, the blinding darkneſs of our fins ſurprilerh us. 

Tell 


r's love ; "tis the fool's lip} 


a Foo! that ſhould for trifles anger him? That ſhould play with Boys, | 


tis the fool that makes a mock ar an. And the Prophet Feremy will tell| 
4 fool. Nor indeed is it the want of parts; or an inability of Nature,thac| 


| 


were ſuch. But 'tis the fi that expoſes us to puniſhment. All the ſuffer-| . 


the ain of a willing and a knowing fin. Therefore rarely ſpoke the ex-| 
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' chan he'thar havinga Friend and Farther, that loves and will not leaye 


| our Native Country, Heaven, to lead the life of ſhaves in ſhackles under 
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Tell me, if in all the ſhop of Nature, a greater Fool can be found, 


him, till he hath fix'd him in Erernal Happineſs: yer will giddily, wil- 
fully, ignorantly and wamonly, run from him to crouch and creep, 
and become a flave to him, that he knows will uſe him with all che 
Inſulration of Tyranny and Torment that Vengeance can invent 
Nor is this in the groſs, but in each particular oftence. Are not men 
our of their wits, that will play away Eſtates of Plenty, when after 
they muſt tive ro ſtarve > That by their Luſt and Laſciviouſneſs, will 
make chemfelves Lazars and Cripples > Thar by their Ambition, be- 
get themſelves trouble and ruin2 That by their Coverouſneſs, pur- 
chaſe contempt and curfes, and enjoy nothing themſelves bur greater] 
fear and guilt? That by their raſh Anger, throw themſelves into quar-| 
rels and deſtruction? That by Drunkenneſs make themſelves Sors, 
and get Vizards inftcad of Faces? Thar by their Riot and Gluttony, 
ſend all rheir Riches down the Common-Sewer? And ar laſt, as Zu- 
cullus, grown ſtupid, they muſt live under the Tutelage of another ! 
'Can a Child be /impley, when it is dandled into any thing we mind co 
put uponit? Or for a Gaud or Rattle be made to part with all chat can 
be of benefit to it 2 Does not the /ſermer do worſe and foelifh:r, when for 
a toy, a conceit, a licoriſh defire, an humor or fancy, he fhall difmiſs 
| himſelf of Felicity, and all thoſe ſaving Graces that can render him 
| y for ever? Are we not content to be entic'd and gull'd (like 
Children ftoln by Spirits ) with pretended kindneſs and painted Bau- 
bles, ritl we be put under Hatches, and carried as external Exiles from 


Tyranny ? When Lyſmachus in Thracia,had delivered up himſclfand his 
Army to Domitian for want of water, and after a draught, contidered 
whar he had done: He then does to the Gods exclaim,rhart he ſhould be 
ſo mad, for the pleaſure of a diih of water to turn himſelt our of a King- 
ſhip intoa Slave. We traffick gold for dirt, when we purchaſe ought by | 
finning. Let a man be never fo great a Politician, yer if he be a /#2»2r, 
he will appear to be ſimple at laſt. And tho* he may think, by injury 

to gain upon others, yet let him remember, thar no man can do an injury | 
ro another, but withal, he does injure himſelf; and fo, tho' he thinks 
to ſhew himſelf of a deeper reach, and a higher ſtandard of wit than ! 
his neighbour; yet in the end, he will come forth a feo!. | 


LXXII.L | 
That the Mind only makes Content. | 


WE fee it is neither eaſe, nor [abowr, nor wealth, nor want, that ſeats, 

a man in either Pleafure or Diſcontent. Some men with /ib-rty, 
leiſure, plenty and reſt, have leſs ſatisfatFion than thoſe thar toil in 
{weating p4ins and labour. And others even in pl:afure do that, | 
which would wear our all the happineſs of him that is not that way 
affeted. Repoſeto an aQtive mind is a tedious and anirkſome Nom { 
And therefore to him that hath nor buſineſs, Play is rakenup inſtead 
on't; and even that, after a little time, does tire as much as bu(j- 
nels; and in the ſequel, ufually galleth more. We fee in choſe thar 


have 


—— — 


1 Contentments of men: For, unleſs the deſires of men be bounded with 
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have plenty to pleaſe themſelves in all they can imagine; tliat by their 
wealth may make Summer and Winter at will, and that ſeems to others 
rocommand all the walks in Paradiſe,and the Birds to warble what they 
ſhall but bid them ; yer, this high ſh;e, but makes them nice and wan- 
ron, that for want of other divertiſements,they quarrel with their own 
felicity, and ſtrangle by their curiouſneſs even all that Providence 1n- 
tended ſhould be pleaſing : As, full and queaſie ſtomachs do often coy 
at that, which che hungry would accept of for delicious. When Ap:- 
cius found one hundred thouſand Seſterties was all at laſt was left 
him, with ſhame, in ſcorn, he quaft his poyſon'd draught, and dy'd. 
—— nid enim majore cachinno 
Excipitur Populi, quam pauper Apicius 2 Juven. Sat. 11. 
—-— For, what can People jeer at more, 
Than one to hear, Apicius is grown poor ? 
Even Content turns to vexation, and we are weary with having no- 
thing to weary us. All the winds in the Compaſs,cannort blow one gale 
that ſome men ſhall be pleas'd with. A froward mind makes allthe Mu- 


ſes, furies; like bodies over-far, they are burthen'd with their own loy'd 
load. Nor can men {ſo attempered, i»joy themſelves inall the ſmiles of | 
Fortune. The Lilly ſeems too pale, and the Roſes ſmell is fulſom. Some 
men are ſo caſt rogether of Fealoufte, Envy, Pride, and Choler, that, like 
ſavage Beaſts, they are ready to tear, not only thoſe that ſeek to tye 
them up ; butſuchas looſe their chains, and bring them food to live 
with. Tell them what is di/aſfful, or tell chem m. is pleaſing, they 
ſhall carp at both alike. As kindling Charcole, they ſhall throw out 
ſparks,and crackle,tho you ſhall nor blow them. Contradict them,they 
ſhall twit ; (ay as they, they ſhall blurt and ſnarl. As Waſps, diſturb'd, 
or let alone, they buzze, and angry make a noiſe about you: Being of 
a nice and tender ſpirit ; nor heat, nor cold, can be indured by them. 
| As Arrows, whoſe feathersare not evenſet ; draw them never ſo home, 
and ſhoot them from what Bow you will, they ſhall never fly to the 
right mark. Their own diſpoſitions make but a milder and more terrene 
Hell. What a pitiful little pzek ropk Zaman from all his content 2 On the 
other ſide, where the Mind does incline, and is pleas to gratifie the | 
{mooth Aﬀettions ; all things ſcem to have a ſerene aſpeR. As through 
a Stranguo the Airis all de/;zghtful, and all the colours that do enrich the 
Rainhow,make it beautiful. Do we not even with wonder often ſee, how 
there are many that take pleaſure in toil? They can out-riſe the Sun,out- 
watch the Moon,and out-run the fields wild Beaſt. Merely outof fancy 
and deleQtation,they can find outmirth,in Vociferation ; and Muſick, 
in the barking of Dogs;and be content to be led about the Earth, over 
hedges and through ſloughs,by the n—_ and the ſhifts of a poor 
affrighted Vermine: yet,afterall, come off, as Meſſalina from her wan- 
ronne(s,tyr'd,and not {atisfied with all that the Brutes can do. But were 
2 man injoyn'd tothis,that did not like it, how tedious, and how puniſh- 
able ro him would ir prove? Since in it {elf it differs not from riding 
poſt; or,putting a wiſe man from following and humouring the motions 
of a child,or ſimple animal. Let no man therefore wonder at the ſeyeral 


Prudence and Moderation, the Appetite of che Mind is various, as the 
| Palate of the Body, for which no man can give a reaſon. As he is like 
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to be moſt at eaſe in his Journey, thar likes the pace of the Beaſt he rides 
on : So is he that can bring his Mind to approve of that condition God 
hath ſer himin. And ſince the Mind alone is judge of pleaſure, "tis not 
what others apprehend,but whatthe party fancies to himſelf, that ſatisfies, 


—— 


LXXII. 
Of Ceremonies. 


Mong all the varieties that liberal Nature does beſtow upon us; 
A How few things are there, that we take and do make ule of, as 
nakedly they were produc'd at firſt, but that with circumſtance and trim- 
ming we ſtrive to improve and Leautifie * The rareſt and moſt precious 
materials, we think not ſplendid, till we have refin'd them. We cut and 
poliſh Diamonds. We burniſh gold and filver. Our filks we ſcour, and give 
them gloſs and dye. Our Wool we card and mingle; we wear not Cloth 
rill 4reſs'd and dy d,and then with lace and fancy work it up for wearing, 
We cat not food, bur coot'd with ſawce,and arted for the palate. Eyen the 
Cow eats not her Mother Earths brave ſallad,all and only green. Provi. 
dence hath enamePFd all with b:auty in the orient colours ſprinkled in 
her Mantle, that by the cyes being pleas'd, the appetite may be more 
enticed out, and the medly become confection, fitter for Natures ſuſte- 
nance. We do not rudely heap our wood and ſtone together for our 
dwellings, but we hew and-fit them into decent order ; we are (olici- 
tous to contrive them ftately without, and beautiful and convenient 
within ; ſo that we make them by aderning them, and by the rules 
of Architecture, rather a Palace than a Priſon. Every Calling hath his 
Badge and Ornament. The Soldier ſhines in Steel, the Laay in her 
Jewels, the Courtier in his Silks. The Law and Phyfick, have their pro- 
per habits, fitted to their known Profeſſions. And in all Religions, 
Tewiſh, Fleathen, Mahumetan, and Chriſtian ; 1 never found, but their 
Prieſts in their Garments were diſtinguiſhrt from the Laick flock. On- 
ly we have found of latter years a Race of ruder men, that under 
the pretence of Pety, have taken up a garb both ſotriſh and diſdain- 
ful ; that are afraid to be known by their habits to be Prieſts of the 
living God ; they can wear a Cypreſs or a Ribbend for a friend ; bur, 
not a Scarf or Girdle, for the Church or State. Surely, a Gown or Sur- 
plice may in themſelves as well be worn, as either a Shirt, or Band, 
or Cloak : and they can hardly, to unbyafſed men, give a reaſon for 
declining them, unleſs it be becauſe Authority commands them. As 
if becauſe the Apoſtle commands, 7hat things be done d«c:ntly, and in 
order, therefore it were ſufficient ground for men to be croſs, and 
rude, and common, and floyenly. What would haye become of theſe 
;jmen, had they been enjoyned to have been attyred as Aaron, in light 
and flaming colours, with Bells tinkling, and Pomeranates dangling, 
round about their skirts > How would they have brook'd a linen Mi- 
ter of ſixteen cubits long that will rather loſea Living, and the op- 
portunity of ſaving ſouls, and the honour of being an agent for ca- 
ven, than own a ſimple Surplice 2 As if white were not a colour as 


lawful as black ; or, the thred of the flax as warrantable, as the woe! 
[we cut from oft the. dumb Sheeps back : or, that a Gown were not as' 
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legitimare ro be worn in-a Church, as for rhem ro-fit wrapr- with, in 
| cheir own waron houſe or ſtudy. 1 find to the Fews by God himlelf, 
there were twelve peculiar habits appointed rothe Lavites. And ſure- 
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ly, (not being forbidden) why may nor his Church without offence in- 
joyn lome } Which are 1o far from being unlawful in themſelves, as 
we ſee, they would be.worn, if they were not injoyned. And are, 
worn in ead-m ſp:cie, tho not in cadem forma. "Tis granted by Chem- | 
nitius, and | think, by moſt of the Reformed Divines, That Zz riti-| 
tus Adiapheris habet Eccleſia Poteſtatem, In things indifferent the Church 
wants not authority, He that 1s Lieutenant of a Province, tho in the 
main he be rycd to govern by the Lars, from which he may not de- 
viate: yer, he i3 never fo bound up, but that in Circumſtance he hath | 
a latitude.left-to- diſcretion. And if (although in it ſelf indifferent) it 
be once by the Church zzjoy#u'd, ir becomes then (o far a Divine Law, 
as tis Divine, in Licitis, to obey the Supreme Governour, and Legiſla- 
tive Poxer... And then, Where will be the difference in refuſing an 
Innocent Ceremony Aurhoritatively impoſed, and aſſuming a prattice of 
one,diſputable, and not impoſed 2. As Urbius did'in Faſting on the 
Lord's Day ; for which St. Auguſtine tells him, That- Zotas Eccl:fras 
turbaxet & damnaret, he would diſturb and condemn the Univerſal 
Church. It is not poſſible to perform a Worſhip withour ſome natural 


Canon, | cannot think, God will be angry with me for obeying them ; 
or, that being an Anathema, if I hear not the Church, 1 ſhould come 
tro be fo, when I do obey her. While they are nor declared Eſſentials 
of that Worſhip, arc not croſs to the Sacred Text, are ordained only | 
for diſt inttion, order, decency, and helps to Piety and Devotion ; 1 lee | 
not, why it may not bein the prudence of a Church, moderately to in- 
joyn them; and become the Piety and Z7umility of the beſt, to ſubmit 
to what ſhall be 77jomd? I remember a paſlage of a grave Divine 
upon this. Subject, which was this ; 4 Ceremony (faith he) in the jude- 
ment of all, is in it (lf a thing indifferent : To preach th: Word, a thing 
precepted and of neceſſity. Now, 1 would have men lay the thing indif- 
fer:t in one {cale, and the thing neceſſary in the other ; and then ler 
them tell me, if it be not better to ſwallow a Ceremony, than to rend a 
Church. Obedience and Unity tend to Peace ; and Peace is the worlds 
flouriſh ; but, diviſion and diſobedience are as the trains leading to the 
Mine, that blows up all. If the Ceremony did admit a diſpute ; yet,be- 
ing ſervants to the Church, it would not wholly light upon them that 
obeyd ; and it may well be believed, their ſu{ifjon would be more 
acceptabic than cither their cavil, or their criticiſm. The Ceremonies 
of State, tho the wile man knows they be not of the fanews of Govern- 
ment, yet, they are the air, and of the conntenince thereof ; (o, beger 
in common people a kind of awful reverence both of the Perſon and 
the Fundtion. 1 here is no doubt, but the praftice of d:cent and ſ:2m- 
TEY does help to preſerve a Church not only in fixation, but 


| 
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efteem. And is a Rail to keep off the prophane Fulians, who elſe 
ight do as he did, piſs upon the Zabl-. Nor do I find, but as foon 
as the Church arrived at any ſtate of power,” but ſhe rook upon her 
to be as well formally as materially a Church ; and beſides the rites of 
Worſhip by her preſcribed, Feſtivals, and Liturgies, her ſplendor was 


or inſtirured Ceremony; and while they are not Contradittive to the | 
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ſuch, that with ſome emulation, if not envy, her Enemies began to 

out, En qualibus vafis Marie Filio adminiſtrant ! See but with 
th coſtly Veſſels rhey officiate to the Son of Mary ! Theod. lib. ;, 
cap. 12. Tho the bark of a Tree be no part of the imber, Fruits, or 
Leaves ; yet we ſee, if that be ſtripr away, the Tree it ſelf will die. 
So, a naked Church is no more laſting or comely, than rhe body of a 
Man without cloaths is ſcemly or ſecure. 


LXXIV. 
Of the contentment after the overcoming of a ſtrong Temptation. 


Very Temptation is a ſnare, and they that overcome are as Birds 
E eſcaped ; whom Nature ſuffers not to hold from rejoycing ; bur, 
as ſoon as they are got looſe, they chirp and ſing out a Foy to them- 
ſelves. Surely, if a man would chooſe out a happy condition to live 
in, he could not fancy to himſelf a berter than when he is come off a 
Conquerour of a great and ſtrong Temptation. Vidtory is fo pleaſant a 
ching, that it leaves a man nothing to fear, unleſs it be that which he 
feareth not ; The ſoul pur by from God returns in the end with com- 
fort, and ſweetly cloſeth with irs Maker, whoſe goodneſs ſhe knows 
itisto make her ſo YVid#orious. Divided friends, when once they come 
to meet, like Iron and the Loadſtone, they do not march, bur leap 
to one anothers boſom. They know they're ever under the ſhade of 
God's divine protection, but now they fly into the Almizghties 
arms, and reſt ſecure within his ſafe Embraces. When Spartan Touths 
had overcome an Enemy, they were brought home with Garlands 
crown'd with mufick and rejoycing. The greareſt exultations that we 
read of, were the 7riumphs that were conferr'd on Congquerours. And 
tis worthy our obſervation what high and ſplendid Priviledges the 
Scripture does aſſign to him that overcometh. He ſhall car of the 
Tree of Life,and of the hidden Manna, Comforts and Inſpirations ſent 
from Heaven as the food of the foul, Hidden becauſe only known 
ro himſelf. And the white Stone with the new name inſcribed al- 
luding to the Acquittals and Donations of {ſupreme Princes, beſtowed 
on ſuch as had the /necence and bleſſing to light upon them : which 
were ſo high to the enjoyers of them, that they were not able ro make 
any other ever underſtand them. He ſhall be made a Pillar in the 
Temple of God, and ſhall go out no more, and ſhall ar laſt be permir-| 
red to fit in the Throxe with Heavens great Maker, and the ſupreme 
Ged of gods. It furniſhes him with experience of the crafts and wiles 
and policies of ſharpeſt Enemies, and the Aids, Aſiftances, and unex- 
pected Providences of an Almighty Guardian and Defender ; and by 
the exerciſe of rheir Faith and Patience, and their other ſtock of Yir- 
tues, animates and increaſes them : whereby by overcoming once we 
learn to overcome again, and maſter, and triumph over all thoſe ſub- 
rilities that are lifted up againſt us. "Tis one of a General's ſtrongeſt 
Argnments to incite his men to courage, to put them in mind, how oft 
they have been Victors, Ir does enkindle induſtry, and add a force 
to Fortitude, while being overcome declines the riting head, and de- 


baſes all the ſpirits ro a dull and low 7errenity, The air is after Vi- 
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cory more wholefome, than it was before. The concuſſion of Arms, 
and the ſtirring of the Element does rarifie and purgeir, and the Con- 
querour breaths freejier than he did before. He is not cheekr by op- 
poſition. The preſent Region is his own to reſt and ſleep in, where, 
and when he pleaſerh. The mind is lightned both of Fear and Cave. 
And he looks upon his own Happineſs as both aſcending higher, 
and laſting longer for his late hard Conqueſt. Which is not only inti- 
mated by the Antients in making the Palm-tree the Symbol of Y;- 


ever-green with pleaſant fruit and of continuance longer than moſt 
of other Trees. In which the Z7oly Ghoſt is not wholly unaſpettive 
to the cuſtom that was uſed among men. ſince we find the 77iumpher; 
in the Revelation, (as badges of Vidory) carried their Pahms in their 
hands. And the Text, alittle after, tells us, that theſe were of thoſe 
that had- come our of great Tribulation. For their noble ſufferance, 
their «ndaunted walony in not yielding, their over-towring Faith, and 
cheir coming off with Maſtery, againſt all the Aſfaulrs of fierceſt 
Foes, and Tempters ; theſe were now remunerated, with the Yijfow and 


Fruition of the Almighty; and tor ever after, ſtood Exempred from 
ſorrow, or any other of the diſturbing paſſions of may. And certain- 
ly to overcome a Temptation that hath been battering hard upon us, 


dilares the pleaſedſoul, and, lifting it up to God;zidoes place it in a 
calm xejoycing. Tho it were materially true, yet myſtically it was 
not ſo : for the ſhadow of Alexander was longer after his Conqueſt, 
chan it was before. It aroſe up higher in the -fimation of men: and 
extended a proteQion further to ſuch as had their provinceto live un- 
der his ſpreading ſhade. Oavian and Auguſtus were not the ſame in 
one. A youth ar firſt deſpis'd and lighted by the experience and 
haughrineſs, of his jealous Emulators ; but after bowed and kneeled 
to, by all that drew breath under the wing of the Roman Eagle. And 
more than this, it ſhews the world our parts, which elſe would ſteal 
unſeen, from off the fage. It is with virtuous men, as it is with 
Spices, and ſome kind of fragrant Herbs. Their bruiſing, by conteſt, 
tells all about how rich their edor is. Ovid. Am. 1. 1. El.z. 

Vidi ego jattatas mota face creſcere flammas : 

Et vidi mulls concuttente mori. 

How have [ ſeen, the brandiſht Torch blaze high ; 

While that unſtir'd, by ſtanding (till. does die ? 
As Gold is the better for being in the fire, and {ois more eſteem'd 
by men when purified : So is man, got off from Temptation, nor on- 
ly bercer lik'd by thoſe of this world, bur he js more endeared to the 
Deity he ſerves, for appearing of a !ry'd Fidelity. 
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LXXV. 
Of Civility. 


Nleſs __ be impaſſionare, the greateſt ſpirits, and thoſe of the 

beſt and nobleſt breeding, are ever the moſt reſpedtive and 
obſequious in their Garb, and the moſt obſepyant and grateful in 
rheir Language to all. They known, rudeneſs is fo coarſe a gobbet 


ory, as diſdaining to be incurvated by weight, bur alſo being an 
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him Communicable and Sociable. | 
l.of a Weak ind; and of one deficient: in the: conver/rve quality of Man. | 
| The Nobleft Creatures are the more univerſal. good. The fire refules 
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that it cannort- be digeſted by a healrhful Sromach-; nor Terms unci-/ 


vilheard: without gall or quarrel. And therefoxexo prevent the latter, 
they-arc' careful ro avoid the firſt. This, we may. build upon : The 

molt ſtaid -judzments are perſons of the Highefs Givility, They think, 
to diſpleaſe is none-of the proper intereſts of: Man : Natwre made, 
To be rude-or fooliſh is the badge 


not,;:as well ro warm the Beggar as the Prince, The water bears as: 


| well zhe Carrick as the Cork. The: Earth to all allows her bearing! 


boſoms. . The, equal Air as equally ſerverh all. And.the bright Sux, 
without diſtintion. ſhines. To occaſion a-quarrel is athing of- Re-! 


{proach, And if a wiſe man hath unawares provok'd one, it lies in the i 
' { mind; as-Mercury does in the Body, ceaſes not working till it quite | 


| held-in content. Tis a handſome ſtory of the dying Ari/tel-, when 
'| he was ſought to. by his Schofars xo declare his Succeſior,among which 
|-rhere were two. eſpecially of more eminent merit than the rel(t, 7hes- 
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be gone our, It isnot for one Gentlemanto ſpeak to another what ſhall 


| beget:either ſhame or anger, or call up cither a bluſh or frown. And if 
| there: be a neceſſity to diſpleaſe, yet we aught to do it as Nurſes do 
| with Chi/gren when they are to give them what is bitter, {mear it in 


Honey,-or-rowl it in Sugar, that even the Palate (if poflible) may be 


phraſtus a Lesbian, and Menedemus a Rhodian. Ariſtotle calls for Wine 
of both thoſe places, pretending to drink his' laſt farewel with his 
Scholars-before he dyed. . He taſtes the Wine of Rhodes, and commends 
it both for ſound and pleaſant. Then taſting that of Z:5bos, he com | 
mendcth boxh for excellent good, but that of LZesbos to be the more de-' 
licious: by which they underſtood, he meant 7heophraſtus ſhould hold | 
the ſucceſſion. So by commending both, he tacitely prefer'd rhe one 
without the leaſt diſparagement tothe other. And in Religion, this will. 
hold as well as in morality and the common Converſation of the World. 
For that was never found to be a foe to good manners, bur that it al- 
lowed of a civil reſpeR both in behaviour and words ; by paying ob- 
{ervance in the one,.and giving 77tles in the other, according to the 
d:greeand quality of the perſon we have to deal with. Jacob we know 
to have been a perſon Ele, and in Grace with God himſelf, and tho 
Eſau were a Prophane perſon, and had fold his Birthright to his, 
younger Brother, whereby the priviledges of primogeniture were loſt, 
and- his right. in the Sacred Covenant diſputable, if not wacated; yet 
when Jacob intended to meet him, becauſe he was a great may, and 
in the Nature of a petty Prince, and in ſome kind a Gen:ral ; for he; 
had a Band of four hundred men : He firſt ſends him a x01: preſent 
of many numerous Beaſts. And commands his Servants, when Eſau 
inquired whoſe they were, they ſhould ſay, They were a pr:/-»t for 
my Lord Eſau, ſent him from his ſervant Facobh. And when he him- 
{elf came near him, he bowed himſelf ſeven times to the 270und upon} 
his approach to his Brother. Nay all his Retinue after him, the hand- 
maids and their Children, Leah and her Children, Foſeph and Rach:l, 
all of them bowed themſelves; and after that, in diicourſe he com- 
plements him ſeveral times with, Let me find Grace in th: fight of my 
Lord; and therefore have I ſeen thy face, as tho I had ſeen the face of 
| God 
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| God. David, tho he were anointed and deligned King ; yet when he mer 
Prince Jonathan, he fell on his face three times, and bowed himſelf to 
the ground. The Shunamire fell at the Prophet Elia's feet, and bowed 
her {clf ro the ground. The Widow of Tekoa told David, as an Angel 
of God, fo is my Lord the King. Tho Darius were a Pagan Prince, 
and had (tho unwillingly) yet unjuſtly, permitted Darie/to the Lions 
Den: Yet as ſoon as he was out, his Language was: O King, live 
for ever. In the New Teſtament St. Paul begins his Complement with 
King Azrippa. And when Feſtus charg'd him wrongfully with being 
mad ; His return was not Rewiling, nor Recrimination: bur, Iam not 
mad, moſt Noble Feſtus. Certainly, in thoſe Eaſtern parts of the 
World, tho they uſed not to uncover the head, yer the ordinary 
bowing of the body was equivalent to the putting off the Hat with 
11%: but bowing down to the ground, with all thoſe Reiterations, 
was far beyond our praQtice of uncovering ; and deſcended well near 
to a Sacred YVeneration. And the Rhetorical Collandations, with the 
Flonourable Epithets given to their perſons, were far beyond the A4p- 
p-llations that are uſed in our days, yet are we commanded to uſe to 
eycry man the reſpedts that are dve to his place, and quality. God 
himlelf calls men to Honourable places : and doubtleſs where he is 
pleaſed to beitow it, we ought not to deny it. Render to all their 
durs, Honour to whom Honour belongs. When our bleſſed Saviour 
that took upon him the form of a Servant, was living among the 
Jews, tho they hated the DoArine, and at laſt condemn'd his Perſon, 
yet their common ſalutation was, Rabbi, Rabboni, Maſter ; And when 
in Honour to his Deſcent, as allied to the Crown, he was called the 
Son of David, and gayec no check to the Title, but Fohn 13. he tells 
them, You call me Maſter, and you fay well. So that ſafely we may 
conclude, that Behaviour rude and clownijh, and indeed unchriſtian, 
in keeping on the Hat before Nobles, Magiſtrates, Kings, and Superi- 
ours (with that vitup:rious thouing men, and not owning their 77rl-s) 
comes not from Scripture, or any example of the people of God, 
but from ſome blacker fiend, that under the pretence of Pity and 
the Spirit, walks contrary to all the practice of the Faithful. The 
Apoltle commands us to ſubmit our ſelves ro every Ordinance of 
Man for the Lord's-ſake, as yielding compliance, not ſo much for 
our own ends, but purely out of Conſcience, as being a Conſtitution 
ordained by God himlelf; whoſe W;{dom eſtabliſhe the World nor 
only in the larger Frame, where naturally every thing ſubſides to 
what is ſuperiour, bur even in every Province, and each particular, 
where Government and Obedience perpetuates the Harmony of all, 


—_— 
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LXXVI. 
That the Preſent Times are not worſe than the Former. 


T is the Preachers Precept that a man ſhould not ſay ; Why is it, 

that the former days were better than theſe? For thou doſt nor 
inquire wiſely of theſe things. Some have reduc'd this rothoſe only 
that ſmart under preſent troubles ; So Paſſion rather than Reaſon be- 
gets the Complaint. Others limit is to the comparing the Law with 
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the Goſpel ; and then, there is no doubt, if any be judge beſides the 

Jew. He muſt be condemn'd of Folly, that would go about to prefer 

the times of Moſes under the load of Ceremonious ſhadows, before | 
thoſe ſince Chriſt, wherein the Toak is taken off, and the Cloud z7- | 
radiated with the ſhine of Evangelical Truth. So that we may con- | 
fidently acknowledge that memorable m_—_— ZEneas Sylvius, thar | 
alchough the Chriſtian Religion had never been confirmed by Mi- | 
racles, yer it deſerved and would have been taken up by men, tor | 
the very Honeſty that it carries with ir. Bur fince this was writ in 
Solomons time, 1o long before the coming of our bleſſed Saviour a-| 
mong us, we may believe he meant it more univerſally both of the 
precedent and the ſucceſſive courſes of the World. And ſurely, if 
we examine all things in a judicious ſcale, we ſhall find indeed, we do 
not wiſely, when we vent the camplaint and cenſure. ZF{umane Na- 
ture is more ſenſible of ſmart in ſuffering, than of pleaſure in re- 
joycing, and the indurances eafily rake up our thoughts. Wecry our 
for a little pain, when we do bur ſmile for a great deal of Content- 
ment. And from this we blame the py for a little preſſure, when 
we paſs over all thoſe ſoft and ſmooth demulceations thar inſenſibly do 
ſtroke us in our gliding life. Nor indeed are the pungencies of for- 
mer times in the comprehenſion of our view, bur at dittance, and by 
ſome Records that have pickt out only what are extraordinary. So 
like Promonts at Sea, they look high at a diſtance, as if all the 
Country were an elevated Mountain, which when we come to Land, 
we find bur of the ſame Altitude with the other parts of the World 
we have ſeen. And the mind of man runs with more Celerity to 
Foy. Ir's true, ſometimes there are intervals of Yirtze and Yice, in- 
clinations to Wars, and properſions to Peace. The Sybarites had a 
vein of delicacy. The Spartans a ftrein of Arms : Athens had her 
Arts and Learning ; and Scythia's fame was Barbariſm. And in the 
ſame Country, one age runs upon one thing, and another does de- | 
cline what by former times hath been courted by the 7nhabitants of | 
the ſelf-ſame Cl;mate. Bur theſe being bur in parts, if the whole 
be ſumm'd up together, we ſhall find the proportion of all to be | 
much about the ſame fathom of what the World was at before. If 
the preſent age exceed in ſome imbrac'd particulars, we ſhall read of 
former, that in other exceeded w. If we have inventions of xewer, 
date with us, They certainly had others that now to us are loſt. 
And if we ſurvey the Yices of precedent times, they will appear 
more Barbarous and more Epidemical than ſuch as now flame in the 
World. We look upon it as the wonder of Yice to this day, That 
a Stranger could not come to Sodom, but the more than brutiſh Citi- 
zens muſt burn in ſordid Luft, which was ſo foul, that nothing bur 
Fire and Brimſtone could purge the ſtench of it from the World. Ir 
was a City of Pedicators and Catamites, {o wickedly bent, that it 
coſt a Miracle to preſerve the Angels from their Fury ; a Vice fo new 
and {o inhumane, that neither before, nor ſince, could the World 
find any other name for ir, but what was deriy'd from that of the 
City ir {elf. After this, among the Afgyptians was that of the fraw- 
leſs Tax. The Gracians, under wiſeſt Law-givers, approv'd of cun- 
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ning Thievery, And drinking was ſo wild a Vice among them, mY 


_ 
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even the, Grampus, loſk its. ſens by, their. debaughery: ;- Pergrecars 
ſounding to be mad.-wigh Drink. Have we any-{@:yain as Xorxcs, that 
lweu | rhink to whip:the Sec to c4lmpeſs.;, or 1a prodigal 4s. was Alex- 


Hephaſt ion's Funeral > A fam 10; incredible, that 'tis. a queſtion, whe- 
ther ag that time the Revenue of the World could afford it + Among 
the Jers ghac by: their Religioy pretended ro.more; preciſenels, wetind 
Inceſh, Fratricide, Parricide and, Treaſon; Oppreſſivn, Peremprory and Im 
perions.Cruziry, £o. the, cutting non. with Saws, and killing oneanother, 
wasplay and. ſport for Princes, Akſplon, a younger Son to a Prince of 
A Parry Provinge, hal yet his. fifty Footmen dathing by: his Charior 
fide. Lycius Florus tells us of the German Women, thac, in their Batgels, 
made their Children their Weapons, and would fling theig own naked 
{prawling lafancs in the face ofthole they fought with ; that the: hor- 
ror of the thing might daunk the Roman Courage. Under: Zitns, thas 
was for the (weernels of his diſpoſition cry'd. up by them of Rowe, for 


every day: while rhe Siege, was ſtrict, crugify'd beferothe Walls of Je 
ru{alzm, cill they waged not harry em buz room te (et them, in. 
"There were mts prom ag d OED _ 
ſand Captives, ang many alive ripe up. with bloody in, hopes to 
find among the Oxdyre of the body, ' the gold they ſo much. covered; 
Was there ever ſince then, any. like the. 7 au Pexrſecutions 2 Was there 
any thing but Nero's Luxury equal to Nerg's Temp? And yes Domwihian 
inone particular! oug-weat hinz; he loved to. feed his eyes,andite thoſe 
Tortures Nero but. commanded. Where have wenows Lidiniue Ly- 
cullus, chat at once put 20000 of the Camas ro-the Sword, conpmary to 
the Articles of chezs Rendition 2 Or likethe fagzgus 4ugu/tzs, who at 
one time in Pry/aa, {acrificed 300 of the-pricipal Citizens as the Al- 
tar of his Uncle Fulizs ; In whoſe, 7riamvirate the Marking of the world 
was danc'd; and he that was bur ſent go, or preſeriþ'd, be preſently 
kneel'd and ſent his head for a preſenr. ,. Syl{a took 4 Legions 2.4000 
; men of the Conquer'd part to mercy : but not willing to truſt them, 
while che Senate far, and in their hearing, he cur them all in pieces. 
Tiberius would make men to be filld with Wing, and tie them up 
from Urine, that their torment might {well with their bodies. Sz:to- 
aius records it of Caligula, That it was ordinary with him to brand 


| then to condemn them to the Mines, ſhur them up in Cages, expote 
| them to beaſts, or (aw them through the middle. 

The Covetouſneſs of thoſe tim?s werg ag great as their Cruclties. k 
was crime enough to polleſs a wealth with virtue. Acculations weee 
not for Offences, tho they were for Confiſcations. Men, Towas, 
and Temples, clcaped not in their gripe, and rifling them of all : yer 
this, 0b predam, nou ob d:ljttum; to enrichthe Court with Coin, but nor 
ro empty the Commonwealth of Vice, Marcus 4ntonjus in,onc yeas, 
from the leſſer 4/14 only, raiked 200000 Talenes,, For theix Luxury, 
their Drinking, and their Feaſting, who reads their Sgries ſhall 


meal, with the interventions only of Luſt and Vomiting. Their 
Apparel ſometimes only Tiffeny, inverting Natures inſtitution, who 
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q4ugrr, that. as, Plata chrtells, us, ſpent ewelve millions of Talents: upan| 


the: world's delicious Femel; where. was yer the, number of 599 perſons, | 


' with marks of Infamy the moſt hapoured and deſerving Perlens, | 


find they have out-gone belicf; continuing ſometimes 36 hours at a | 
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meaning 'it: ro hide ſhame, they us'd ir now: to ſhew it. Seneca 
ſpeaks it of their matrons, Ne Adwlteris quidem plus 'ſui in cubiculo, 
quam in publico ofteridunt, They ſhew as much to'the'peoplE abroad, 
as they do to their Adulterers in their retired Bed-Chambers. They 
had nothing of weight about them | but their Fewels. Every joynt of 
every finzer was particularly deſign'd his load. They had their Win- 
ter and Summer Rings, {o that by the fight of their hand, you might 
pick out the ſeaſon, though you felt neither heat nor cold. Forten- 
fius a great Orator, ſued his fellow: Commiſſioner for diſordering a 
plait in his Robe. And they had their Dinner and their Supper Gar- 
ment: 'So-curious' they were in compoſing their Hair ; fo coſtly in 
their Apparel, Dyer, 'Servants, Houſhold-ſtuff, and all belonging to 
chem; thar if we compare the Exceſſes of thoſe times with the ( in reſpet 
of them ) petty vanities of ours, therewill appear the difference berween 
a Court and Cottage, and the vaſt extention of their enlarged Empire, 
and- the ſmall circumference of our ſingle-moated Iſland. Every Na- 
tion hath its Zenith and its Declination. As they riſe in Empire, they 
enlarge both in Virtue and Vice; and when they decline, they ſink in 
theſe, as they do decline in Dominion. And though as to themſelves 
one time may be either berter or worſe than another : Yet take rhe 
World in'groſs, and jumbled rogether, and there is nothing now ro 
be complain'd of in the main:; but what hath been as high or higher 
heretofore. Every Nation hath endured Oppreſſion, hath felt of Ty- 
ranny, hath admitted Treaſon, and hath trod rhe Mazes of Vice. 
Only as Hlanders are uſually the moſt nefarious; we have in one thing 
out-aQed all the Lands the Sun did ever ſhine upon: A Prince no leſs 
by virtue and glorious parts; than by right of Inheritance and deſcent 
of Anceſtry ; under the pretence of abuſed Juſtice with the formality of 
miſ-interpreted Law, hath bcen ſentenc'd ( by his ſworn Subjes turn'd 
into Rebels) to a Decapitation; and as a Tyrant, put to 4-ath, indeed 
becauſe he ever abhorred to be ſo. Creation never yer ſaw any thing, 
to equal it. For two pieces of Treaſon, we have digged lower to-' 
wards Hell, than ever yet did any other people; The Powder, and the | 
pretended Parliament Treaſon : As if to revenge the attempt of the ox, 

we had ſtrained to gratifie the authors of it, by out-doing them in the | 
other. "Tis apparent in other particulars, other times have had Hacker | 
crimes than ours; but doubtleſs, in the genzral, the World is rather 
better than worſe than it hath been. Wars, Rapine, Murther, T, reaſon, | 
Pride and Luſt, have ever been ſince Man was Man. Bur in regard | 
of the influence of Chriſtian Religion, which corrects the cogitation and | 
intention of all, as well as the outward act; I belicye it hath (6! 
wrought upon the general Genius of the world, as it is not {o andaci- 
ouſly and epidemically facinorous, as it was in times of Paganiſm, who 
were taught by their gods to be looſe and leſs than men. And ſurely, 
the confderations of the like to theſe may fo far prevail upon the vp;- 
nions of men; as though they may be ſorry the World is net the bertey; 


yet compar'd with what hath formerly been, they need not wonder 
that 'tis now fo zl. | 


—— 
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LXXVII 
Of Three things we ought to know. 


VW O of them are in our ſelves, the other is without us; yet, of io 
grear xec2ſity, rhat, without it, of the beſt of creatures made for 
this wor/4, we become the worſt and the moſt unhappy. We ought to 
und:r/tand our own Miſery, God's Love, and our own thankful Obedjence : 
\ Our own Miſ-ry, how deep and fatally extreme ; and, to. us, the 
much more 4iſconſolate, by being ſo juſt : So intolerable rhat we cannor 
but complain; yer, fo juſt, that of none we can complain, bur of our ſelves. 
[f we came not into the World wrapt in Corruption's Garments ; yet, 
are we {ure here to live with ſuch as are ſo; and lying near like wood 
in fire, with them we flame and burn. We were /ot, before the World 
cer found us. And yet, we have ſo much of Miſery, as for the moſt 
part, we have the ſzry to purſue it ; orelſe, like people dying, we 
droop under {o general a weaknels, as we are not ſenſible of any rthar 
lies upon us. And inthis, as in them, our danger is the greater. The 
harms fore-(ccn or felt by prudence, we may ſtrive againſt and ſhun : 
Burt when they lurk in ſhades of filent night, before we know we fall 
intothe pit. And, which is the worſt, our :iſchief is 1o deſperate, that 
neither we, nor all the frame of creatures can relieve us. Nay, Time, 
that triumphsover all, lics down with wearied wings, but cannot give 
us remedy. Eternity 1s only like it (elf, and being lata every thing, 
can be compar'd to nothing. 

Nor is God's Lowe lcls infinite, or leſs incomprehenſible. What had 
we that we deſerv'd to be created ar. firſt? And what had we not, 
which might have conde:mnr'd us when made. He hath /ov/d us, nor 
only of his own makinz, but of our own marring. When we would dye 
and ſpurn off Doors from us, he pour'd in Cordials *againſt our own 


—— 


conſent ; and then, without our own help, made us live. God deals 
with zs, as we with our brute beaſts ; if not ty'd up and. forc'd, we have 
not wit to take the thinz ſhould help us : And though, as Cato, we 
did tear our ſelf--24d:-wounds, to widen d:ath's (ad entrance: Yer with- 
out our wiſh!s, and againſt our wills, when we lay gaſping in the 
Road to ruin, by the mercy of this great Samaritan, We were again | 
l ound up for life, ant for the joys of Brinz, SoBats and Owls, char | 
hate the Sun's gay light, are yet by the influence of irs gracious 
beams, from their dark holes drawn/out to fly and live. We have | 
Being upon Being given us ; To Be, and to Bz well, arc both. large | 
acts of bounty, only the latter is a double Creation, or at leaſt a Diſcrea-! 
tion and Creation too. God, the Friend, has courted us his Enemies, and 
hath himſelf, not only been our Redemer, but hath given us infraction, | 
and found us out ways whereby we may ſtill be preſerved. So that | 
the conſtderation of Goa's love, will be, as that of God himſelf was = 


-— — 


And this being i»/initely above all our apprehenſtons, we caunor'in 
reaſon give leſsthan all our gratitude : And yet, of that, how. mall a 
part is al 2 When ai we can pay, is ſo /imple 4 lirtle of what we juſtly} 
owe; we ſhould immeaſurably be unjuſt, if we returud not all-in our 
ability. Though we have not to requite, we may have what will pl-aſe, 


the Grave Simenides, the more thought on, the. l:{s to be compreh:nd-4. | 
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when we give him up his own, and offer up his Offering for us ; aku 
we yet remember what we cannot return. The beſt repoſitory of a be- 
neftt, is 2 mind that will perpetually acknowledge it. We ought to ftndy 
what'will pleaſe, we ought to fly from what is offence. And when we 
have done all we can, we {till are ſhort alive, of what the dead Earth 
does: That yields our ſeed with multiply'd increaſe ; bur, 145 quick 
earth of burs, does dwindle whart is caſt in't. So though we meditate 
{ out own Miſery, and God's free Grace and Bounty ; yet the great buſj- 
| neſs of oitr life is Gratitude. For thar in all its dimen/rons and conce- 

mithits, will take up all we can poſſibly do, and yet, ar laſt of all, 
will leave us ſtill ro wiſh and pray. 


| 
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LXXVIII. 
Of the uncertainty of Fame. 


| Good Farr, is as the beams about the Sun, or the glory abour a 
holy PiQture that ſhews itto be a Saint. Though ir be no eſſ-»1ial 
Part, it ariſes from the body of that virtue, which cannot chuſe bur: 
ſhine and give a light through all the clouds of Error and Diſtraction. 
And though ſometimes rhe Miſts and Vapours of the lower earth 
impede the light it gives; yet there will be apparent Rays, that thew 
there is Deſert unſeen, which yields thoſe gleams of brightn:ſs ro the 
whole Z7or:z02, that it moves and fhines in. The Philoſopher Bon was 
pleas'd to call good Fame, The Mother of years; for that'it gives a kind 
of perpetuity when all of us elſe is gone. And indeed, ir may as well 
be the Daughter of years; for that it is not gotten but by the conti- 
nued ſucceſfivn of hoble attFions, However, among all the external! 
of life, we may obſerve it, as one of the beft, ſo one of the britcleſt | 
and moſt fading blefigs. *Tis the hardeſt both to get and keep ; like 


[2 Glaſs of curious Workmanſhip, long a making, and broke in a | 


moment. That which is not gaiz'd, but by a ſettled habit of eminent 
Virtues; by one ſhort vitious attion, may be loſt for ever. The 3»ſuc- | 
ceſs of an Aﬀair, the mntxbility of Fortune, the elevation of a Fation, or : 
d:preſſion of a Party, the Miſtake of a Matter, or the craft of a ſutril: 
Jazler, how it alters quite the ſound that Fames loud Trumpet makes?| 
Like a Beauty, drawn by ſome great Artiſts hand ; one daſh from a | 
rude Pencil, turns it to a Gorgox. Nay, if it only would in this ſort va-! 
niſh, it would then by many be kept untainted. If it could not be /oft, 
but upon certarnties; if it -were in our orn keeping ; or, if not in our 
own,in the hands of the wiſe and hoxeſt : How poſlible were it to prc- 
ſerv: it pure ? But the miſery is, that it reſts upon probatilities ; which 
as they are hard to 4iſþrove, ſo they are caſie to perſwad? ; that it is 
in the hands of others, not our ſelves; in the cuſtody not of the diſcreet 
and good only, bur alſo of the /r-zple, the canning, and the wile : Vi'ho! 
chough they cannot make us worſe to our ſelves; yer, how foul and. 
ſullied may they render us to others / With bad, we get a taint that! 
{poils our whir:ft innocence : with cunning men, we are not what we 
are, but by ſuch lights are ſeen, as they will pleaſe ro ſhew us; an 
with the /mple, naked we are left, that men may ſee our ſhame. Some! 


1 
: 


are gilded over, that the world are cheared in them. Some are Gold ' 


En ag within | 


th 


break out. Nor maſt we be only good, but we muſt nor ſeem to be il. 
Appearance alone, which in good is too little, is in evil much too much. 


| others, whether we ſhall enjoy it or no. It will therefore be but a 


| 
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'wirhin, and by the ignorant and unskilful, are ta'n for Braſs or Cop- 
Lnidam omni tempore venantur famam ſeruli, & omni tempore ſunt 
Infames; They ever are upon the haunt of Fame, and yet we ſee for 
ever they are /»fa90us. To vindicate us from the ſtain of theſe, there 
is no remedy but 4 conſtant careful diſcretion. We are inthe world, as 
men in a Town befieged; if we be not always upon our guard, we 
have ſo marry enemies, we ſoon may be ſurpriſed. A careleſs Watch 
invites the vigilant Foe ; and by our own remiſneſs, we contribute to 
our own d:famation. We muſt be wary as well of words as attjons. 
Somerimes a fhott Laconic ſtabbing Speech, deſtroys the Fabrick of a 
well-builr Fame. It was the advice of the ſober EpiiZetus, That they 
which did deſire to hear well, ſhowld firſt learn well to ke ak : For 'tis our 
Speech as well as Deeds, that charm the Ears, and lead the Hearts of 
others. Even all the Art 7iberius &er was Maſter of, could never {o 
diſguiſe his inward rancor, but through his own expreſſions, oft it would 


e ſtabs in his own fair Fam:, that willingly appears in that it a he 
did ttor. Ir is not enough to be well 1iv/d, bur well to converſe, and 
ſo be well reported. As well we ought to care we may be honeſt 
d-em'd, as to our felves to be ſo. Our friends may know us by the 
things they ſee, bur frangers judge us by the things they hear. As| 
thar is molt likely to be truth, wherein all the Jiffering parties do 
agree: fo, that Fame? is likelieſt ro laſt, and to be real, wheels | 
Friends and Enemies, Strangers and Familiars, ſhall joyn and concur ; 
and wherein words and ations ſhall not croſs and rw counter : The 
one is a h:althful habit and a good complexion ; rhe other, as a hand- 
ſome carriage, and a pl-afing countenance. The firſt beſt way to a good| 
Fam:, is a good Life ; the next is, good diſcourſe and behaviour. Tho” 
when all is done, being a thing without us, we are at the mercy of 


fond thing to be too greedy of that which, when we have gotren, muſt 
be kept and allowed us by others. | 


TA | 


LXXIX. 
Of Alms. 


] T is not neceſſary they ſhould always come our of a Sack. A man 
may be charitabl:, tho" he hath not an expanding Plenty. A little} 
Parſe contain'd that mite, which once pat in, was the greateſt gift in 
the Treaſury. Nay, ſometimes a willing mind ( when we want our 
ſelves) is acceptable. God being the creator of the will, is ſomerimes 
as well pleas'd, when that extenderth rowards him, as with the dead 
collocations of ſome inſenſate Treaſure. ' Sothere are few that ay plead 
Poverty as a total exemption ; for, if they have bur a rich mina, their 
return may be as great as his that with wealth did venture a great deal | 
more. But ſurely, where there is prenty. Charity this way iS 2 duty, 
not a curteſte. *Tis a Tribute impoſed by, Heaven upon us. And heis 
no good Subje that does refuſe to pay it. If God hath cauſed many 
Riyers to run into our Sea: We ought in a mutual return of Tide, to | 
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warer all thoſe low and thirſty places that our waves may reach art. 
Something Nature ſeems to ſpeak this way. For queſtionleſs, rhe 
earth with the benefits it produces, was at the firſt intended for the uſe 


4 


of mankind in the general ; and no man ought {ſo to 874 at all, bur 
| in acquiring it, yet. as a humane cxeature, he hath a. right of Common, 
Sutable-ro this, , we ſee God in his Moral Law, enjoyns us to love our 


| ment;-men are commanded (though there were a Civil Right to them- 


cepts, higher Promiſes, and grew Eficacy, {et upon the Grace of giving 


ſoul, We find it rank'd with Righteonſneſs, and-by the Sacred Text, 'tis 
made almoſt equivalent. Our moſt Learned and Laborious Anno- 


promiſcuonſly uſed the one for the other.. And this, perhaps, might pur 


that another may have a ſhare as well as he. If he he not fo fortunate 
thought he may nor be admirred to . break into, anothers Zrcleſure.) 
Neighbours as our ſelves : and in the! Political Laws of the Old Telta- 


(elves) to leave in the field, and after Vintage, gleanings and remains for 
the paor. And we cannot but take notice, that there are frequenter Pre- 


Alms, than there is almoſt upon any other humane Virtue. The Pre- 
cepts for this are every, where ſo obvious, as there needs no mention 
of particulars of them ; we can no where read to mils them. The 
Promiſes uſually are annex'd to the Precepts, and theſe contain all that 
we can expect either in this world, or hereafter. - But the eftcacy ſer 
upon this Charity, would make one incline at firſt view to think it 
had a kind of inherent merit, with it... In Danzel, Nebucadnezzar is ad- 
viſed, to break off his fins ty righteouſneſs, and his iniquities by ſhewinz 
mercy to the poor. AS if the pradtice of theſe could waſh off offences; or 
like a Celeſtial Fuller s-earth, could take our the;ſpots of fleſh from the 


tator on the New Teſtament, informs us, and Examples irupon the 
Fifth of Matth, that Alms and, Righteouſneſs, are in the Holy Scriptur:, 


Fob into the greater amazement, that his aff{z@7ions ſhould befal him, 
when he had always been ſo merciful to the pur, as in the 30 and 31 
Chapters of his Book he expoſtulates. Bur, above all, is that place of 
St. Luke the 11. and 41. where our Saviour, after he had told the Pha- 
riſees of their Cheats and Fypecrifte, ſays, Nevertheleſs, give Alms, and 
all things ſhall be clean unto you. As if an Alms could expiate a fin, and | 
diſcharge a ſcarlet into innocent ſnow ; unleſs it may be taken in a ſorr, | 
as ſome Tronical Tax upon them, for' thinking, though they coſc1'd | 
never {o much, did never fo little right, and acted never fo much | 


ſtupendious wrong ; yet, if they gave but Alms, they thought it would | 


free them from all. Bur, howeyer they did, or did nor, put- condig- 
nity of merit upon them ; yer, certainly, in regard of the command and | 
encouragement going along, they, carry ſuch a. Promiſſory merit with| 
chem, that one would wonder thax of any thing, Chriſtians ſhould 
neglect their oft performance., .-'. | ak FE 

Nor are the Fathers behind hand - in their, Elogies and Farargu's 
hereupon. St. Auguſtine, tells: us, Elcemoſyna mundat pecceata, & ipſa 
interpellat pro nobis. Alms-gdeeds.\cleanſe us from ourſins, and interpoſe 
in.our behalf ro God. St. Chryſoſtom ſpeaking. of Alms,, hath left 
us theſe inyiting paſſages, Vinca/a peccatorum ip(a diſſolvit, furat ten:- 
bras, extinguit ignem; and a little after, Virgo eft, habens alas aureas, 
circumſcripta per ;omnia venuſtate, ſed ſuccint#a,uultum babens candidum | 
atque manſuctum ; pennata eſt & levis, & ſemper ante ſolium regal 
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conffftit ; It diſſolves the ſinner's chains, puts darkneſs from our ſouls, 
and-quenches Hell's ſmart fire— A Virgin 'tis, encompaſs all with 
Graces, ever ready-to-appear and plead for us, with clear and courte- 
ous looks; ſhe's light and fir to mount, and always waits at the 
Celeſtial Thorm:, Surely, it is the part of a good Steward, to ſee that 
all the' Family be provided for. - And the poor of this world being 
part of God's, we diſcharge not our parts, unleſs we take care for 
them. ':He that does,\(ifthere were no reward ) hath certainly a fairer 
account to give, than'ſnach as have expended only on themſelves, on 
Pride, on Luſt, on Riot; and on'Wantonneſs. He that does Joppiy the 
poor, hath a Warrant from Heaven for what he ſo expends. Bur he 
that lays out by the By on vanities, at beſt, he ſpends but on his own 
account, and 'tisnorlikely, all will be allowed him, when his laſt Audit 
comes.  'Tis true, there be many poor, that indeed deſerve not Cha- 
rity, if we look at their vices, and the miſpending of what they have 
giventhem. And therefore (though the Impotenr, the Indigent, and 
the Innocent deſerve moſt, yet) the reward of Charity is not in the re- 
ceiver ſo much, as in him that beſtows. If I do my parr well, I ſhall 
not loſe the benefir, becauſe another makes ill uſe on't. When one 
blam'd Arifotle for giving to a diſlolute fellow, his anſwer was, "ZH 
gave not to the Manners, but to the Man, That is properly the beſt 
Alms that is given of ones own, in obedience to the Laws of Charity. 
And the readineſs adds vigour to the benefr, When the ſeed is long 
in ripening up to Alms, it ſhews the air of Charity is cold ; and, if 
the ſeaſon be once paſt, we ſow our grains in wind; but cannot expect 
that they ſhould grow wp to increaſe. If Heaven be our Country, and 
we intend to dwell there, 'tis beſt ro make over what we have, to be 
ready againſt our arrival. The poor are our Credentials rhat will help 
us to Treaſure in Heaven. What we leav? behind, we loſe, as never after 
being likely ro make uſe on't. Bur this way beſtowed, we both car 

it with us, and /cave it allo here. The Generations of the Merciful ſrul 
be Leſſed, and find it. Like Porcelane Earth, we may fo bury our wealth 
in the ground of Powv?rty, that our Children and Poſterity may gather it: 
when we are gone. And though we be turn'd to duſt; yer by the 
mercy of our Father above, our good deeds here below may boxrgeon 
and be fruitful. 


LXXX. 


For, when a man is known to be falſe of his word, inſtead of a Column, 
that he might be for others to reſf upon by keeping 'it, he grows a 
Reed, that no man will youchſafe to /cay upon. As a floating Iſland, 
when we come next day to ſeek him, he is carried from his place we} 
lefr him in, and inſtead of Earth to build upon, we find nothing bur} 
inconſtant and deceiving Waves. For a man to be j»f in his word, he 
makes himſelf Canonical, and fo becomes Divine; having the honour, 
that not a 7ittle of what he ſays ſhall = to the ground. He is the 4»- 


chor 


Of Promiſes and keeping ones Word. | 


T was bur a falſe Maxim of Domitian, when he ſaid, He that would |, 
gain the People of Rome, muſt promiſe all things, and perform nothing.| 
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chor of his Friends and Neighbours ; the Altar thar they fly to, and rely 
on. . And certainly, in great Pepſons 'tis one of the ſupremelſt both ex- 
cellencies and advantages that they can be endued wirhal, ro be ſuch 
as will keep their word. tcnercho fourth of France was {0 juſt this way, 
that he was called The King of Faith. And to-the Eternal Renown of 
thelate Prince of Parma, in all-the Tranſactions of War, it could never 
be charged upon him, that he left one Article of what he undertook, un- 
performed, A faithful promiſe, iS a Shield and Buckler : A guard in both 
the Rear and Yan, by which we march in (afery againſt the piqueerings 
and ambuſhes of fuch as are our Adverlaries. Under the cover of a gra- 
cious ſpeech, we think our (elyes ſecurer than in our own tuition: Tis 
che Bridge by which we paſs qver the River; 'tis the Ship rhat carries 
us {afe upon the Ocean, and amid(t the ſeveral winds of buſineſs and 
affairs. Tis indced the Patron of the other Virtees, that make men cry'd 
up in the world. He thar is juſt will ſcorn to deceive ; "tis below. the 
lofrineſs that dwells in Noble Minds, and they ſooner can do any thing 
than wrong. Trath and Fidelity are the Pillars of the Temple of che 
World. ſFany blind Sampſon break but theſe, the Fabrick talls, and 
cruſhes all to picces. Nay, if we be nor Infidels to Scripture, this Juſt ic: 
does unlock the zates of Heavey, and lets us into Paradiſ: : For when 
rhe queſtion is, {ho ſhall inhabit God's holy Hill > The an(wer is, He that 
paſſes his word to his Neighbour, and does not diſappoint him, thouzh it 
ſhould redound to his loſs. What may he nor do, that hath the reputation 
of a juſt an 2 It ſpares him the trouble of Sureries, he is his own both 
Pawn and Security. Whar others haye is his, as well as what he owns 
himſelf. He makes himſelf the Maſter of the World, and if he can bur 
Promiſe, oxhers will not fear to Truſt. "The Prophet tells us, 7h: Juſt | 
ſhall live by Faith : that is, not only by the race wank onthe Providence | 
and Promiſes that God hath pleaſed ro communicate ro Man; but be- 

ing Juſt, he ſhall live by the credit, the eſteemand truſt rhar others pur ' 
upon him: And though he hath not wherewithal of his own, yer rhe | 
Reputation of his Juſt ice ſhall give him the command of what delinis do 
poſſeſs. For no man will deny ro afford him whatever he ſhall engage, | 
and undertake for: Though Ariſtides by Themiſtocles was prevailed | 
againſt, and ten years ſpace was baniſht: yer, when Yerxes, like a ra- | 
ging Sca, came rowling againſt his Country, they were glad ro call him | 
home, and be proteted by his Wiſdom and Juſtice. And though he 

were a Beggar (for he had not wherewith to bury him: ) yer he lived a 
Prince, and was his Country's Angel, for he did both guard and go-! 
very it. There was but one in the world, that durſt own the Burl, * 


. [and was admitted to the honour of embalming our bleſſed Saviour; ! 


and the Text deſcribes him to be a good man and a juſt. Nor does a; 
Prince loſe by being Juſt : When men are under the rule of one thar is (o, 
they will be (ure to defend him againſt all his Enemies; becauſe they 
are all concern'd in their own particular, as having a Governour that 

abhors to do them injury, and will protect them from their ſuffering 

wrong ; {o they fight for their own Zntereſt, as well as for his Saf-ty. 

Bur, even Allegiance ſits looſe, when Injuſtice ſhakes the Teninr, A man; 
that breaks his word, by his example teaches to be falſe ; and doubcrlels, 
leaves men axgry by their being deceiv'd ; but with himſelf the ſhame! 
and hate will dwell. When Alcibiades met Socrates at a Feaſt, he con- 
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fels'd, he could not but inwardly bluſh ro ſee him, becauſe he had not 
perform'd what he promis'd him. Inftead of a blefling, which our Cli- 
ents expett, by performance of what we promiſe, we throw, by the 
breach of it, a curſe and {corn upon them. And perhaps, when the 

deſerve it nor, the fate pronounc'd againſt the Hypocrite and Unjuſt, 
our falſiry flings upon them. Their Linas by us are quite cut off and | 
periſhed. Solomon aljures us, that Hope bur d:ferr d maketh the heart fick : 
But when 'tis fruſtrate, oft we find it kills. And in this ſenſe, ſure it is, 
that Job compares the failing of Hope to the giving up of the Ghoſt. 
Many times a man's whole ſtock of comfort is laid upon the Zope of 
a Promiſe, which when ir breaks, his Anchor-hold is gone, and he is left 
a prey to the unſafe waver, or the unconſtant winds. It rakes a man off 
from the Plaufibilities and Benignities of life, and thruſts him down to 
the horrors of a fad defear, which makes him deſperate, and fo dange- 
rous. He doth not wiſely conſult his own ſafety that is prevaiFd upon to 
be falſe of his word. Thar friend that will put me upon the violation of 
my werd, docs rob me together of my /ntegrity and my Honour, and 
what a carcaſs then is Man, when thete rwoare once gone? They are 
the Royal Enfigns of Famanity ; there will be Reverence paid, while 
theſe keep up about us : but, when we once difrobe our ſelves of 
thele, like naked or diſguiz'd, we meet contempt from all. "Tis on the 
Rock of Promiſes that brave men build their Z7opes; when theſe do 
fail, Foundations ſhrink, and all the fradFure reels. When I pa my 
nord, | profler to my friend the food of Hope ; bur when I fail, 1 


and Mars conjoyn'd. So, it not only works a man up to diſdain and 
{pleen of the 4iſcontented and decrived, bur it puts us out of favour 
with Heaven, When Nehemiah ingaged the Jews, to ſhew them what 
the iſſue would be if they fail'd, he ſhakes his /ap, that they might 
(ee, who did not keep their words, ſhould fo be ſhaken out of their 
houſes, and emptied from among the people. .When 7iſſaphernes had 
broke the 7ruce he had made with King Age/tlaus, Ageſilaus fends Em- 
baſladors ro him, to give him thanks, that by breaking his Promiſe he 
had made the Gods his Enemies. Nor is it a wonder, that the failing 
of a Promiſe ſhould fo ſtartle us : for, all the ſtreſs of life lies on ir 
For almoſt 4000 years, What had the World to liye on, but the Pro- 
miſes of the Meta And ſince then, What is't we have for Heaven, 
but the Promiſe upon Faith to be admitted in -him : So that the 
weight of all depends upon a Promiſe. And, if that ſhould fail, we 
have no other Refuge, but muſt fall ro miſery. - Certainly, the ſame 
equiry is in all juſt Promiſes, though not of ſo great concern: So that 
we ought to be as carcful ro keep our word, as we would be to - 
ſ-rve our happineſs. And a great deal rather be ſlow in making, than 
backward in performing what we promiſe. It is no ſhame with reaſon 
to deny; bur 'tis a ſhame once promis d, not to make good. He cheats 
his friends, deſtroys himſelf, and gratifies his enemies, that /ooſcl) 
promiſes, and is negligent in a ory, Promiſes may get friends, but 
'tis performance that muſt urſe and keep rhem. | 
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fee him with a Lye, which gives him the malignities both of Saturn | 
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LXXXIl. 
Of Love and Likeneſs. 


Know not whether is more true, That Likeneſs is the cauſe of Love, 
or Love the cauſe of Likeneſs. In agreeing diſpoſitions the firſt is 
certain. Inthoſe that are not, the latter often comes to paſs. The firſt 
is the eaſier Love; the other, the more voluntary, and {o the more noble 
andobliging. Oneobliges the Lover ; the other; the beloved, He thar 
for likeneſs is belowed, invites his friend to love him; fo that, upon the 
matter, he /owves but his dilated ſelf. 'Tis the affection of Narciſſus, 
when we are: pleas'd with the reflex of our ſelves. And this is the rea- 
ſon why flatterers are received into grace and favour when plain ſpeak- 
ing ſhuts out himſelf from acceptation. We /ove thoſe that ſmooth us,as 
we /ove our Looking-glaſs, becauſe it ſhews us our own face. And 
though. in truth it often diſſembles, and preſents us better than we are, 
yet {till we /ike it,becauſe wethink it true. The Nature of man ista- 
ken with frmilitudes, When we ſee one merry, it begers in us a laughter. 
When we ſee another in tears, we with him are ready ro weep. The 
Seuldier loves the Martial-man. "The Scholar is for an Academy. The 
Trad:ſman for the City. The Fusband-man's Court is the Country, A 
Port-T own fits the Mariner ; and the Gallant, in the Cowrt in-thrones his | 
felicity. | And in all theſe, we follow but the inſtinct of Providence, 
that by joyning like to like, we increaſe a murual ſtrength, and keep up 
one another. And there isanother /ove, that as well as this reflects up- 
on our ſelves; and that is, when we. ove for eminence of parts in cither | 
mind or body. We love beauty,becaule it pleaſeth; and we love good parts, 
becauſe they are likewiſe acceptable ; and we promile to our (elves ci- | 
ther pleaſure or profit by enjoying them : So that {till in theſe, the 
Fountain our of which Love {prings, ariſes our of ſelf-love, for that we 
think by them to gain rg our ſelves ſome benefit. Thus man does love, / 
becauſe he loves himſelf; and is cired by what is without him, to /ow-- | 
himſelf within. But with God, the motive is not from us, bur purcly | 
from his goodneſs; we cannot yield him profit by all we can perform, : 
nor hath he-need that we ſhould /owv2, or be beloved of him. Nor arc 
we lov'd becauſe we are like him; bur, that by loving us for our own | 
200d, he may make us (o.. Thar ſurely, is the nobler Lowe, thar riſcth 
like Creation, out of nothing ; or elle like a Chaos finds us, and by ſhed- 
ding the beams of /ove upon us, frames us into the beauty of a World. 
What can we account we had, that God ſhould be induc'd to look 
upon us? Or, what did we want, that might not have put him oft: 
Surely, ſince he loved us when we were nor /zke him, we ought to la- | 
bour that we may be like him. We ought to be /ike him being our | 
Friend, that was pleas'd to love us, being his Enemies. Though we did 
not /ove him firſt, becauſe he was not [ike us: yet we ought now to be 
like him, becaule he firſt did love us. Socrates could tell us, That ſince 
God of all things is the moſt happy and bleſſed, he which can be /ik-/t 
him is neareſt true felicity. And certainly, if we be not /ik: him;we may 
conclude we {v2 him not; for queſtionleſs, Lov? is like the Elements, | 
they labour to cover every thing they meet with into themſelves. 
Fireturns all ro fire that it doth ſeize upon. Earth doth to Earth reduce | 
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whar ſhe imbraces; the Air calls our allro itſelf ; and'the Waterinto 
Water reſolves. If the love of God bein us, it cannot but conform us 
to him: Whereas in 4iſtmilaries, there is a kind of natural conteſt 
that hinders all Proſperity. ' A-free/and quier ſpirit will be gall'd to a 
Conſumption, by being torc'd to live with turbulent and contentious 
humoriſts. The Pious and Profane will never peaceably be made co- 
habitants. Even in Vegetable Nature we often find Antipathies. The 
Coleworrt does not only hinder drunkenneſs, taken inwardly ; but 
planted near the Vine, it checks its/growth and/flouriſhing: © And 'ris 
no leſs wonder, that the Learned and Induſtrious Sal/muth, on Pan- 
cirollus tells us, Let a Drum be headed at one end with a Wolf's skin, 
and the other covered-with a Sheep's.skin; if you beat the Wolf's 
$kin, the Sheep's skin head will break... Nay; he ſticks not to inform 
us, thar further yet the antipathy extends, as if the fear andcrimity be+ 
tween theſe creatures out-laſted all che' bounds of life, .an4coald create 
a ſenile in matters quite inanimate. : Cover two ſeveral Drums, one 
witha Wolf's skin, the other with a Sheep's; . let them borh be beaten 
at once, and that with Sheep's skin cover'd ſhall not found. $» Fea- 
thers of the Doves wich Eagles mixt will eaſily: be conſum'd. 
Surely, between the Immaculate and moſt Holy God, and betwe:n | 
corruptand contaminated Man, there is a great ayerſion. And in our 
Reaſon, little Reaſon can by us be found, why this Great God ſhould 
love us, while we diverlific our ſelves from him, we fight againſt his 
love, and are {o much the further from our own'Salvarion. It is happy 
that we-are the Creatures of a being and a Power-{o immenſe and 
good, that with his Goodneſs all our ill o'ercomes; that with his 
Power maſters all our ſtruglings : That tranſcends us 1o in Excel- 
lency, that he over-powers all our faults, and loves us into liking and ; 
conformity. So greatan Agent will have power over us; and ought ro 
have the more, becauſe his /ove is free. If he /ove us, it will be found 
our duty to love and to ſerve him. Though we cannot ſerve him as 
we ſhould, we ſhall ſerve him much the berter, if we love him. And| 
both theſe are our Intereſt, IT 
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LXXXII | 
Of Law. | 


T is the bridle of the Fumane Beaſt, whereby he is held from farting 
and from /fambling in the way. Ir is the Hedge on either ſide the | 
Road, which hinders from breaking into other mens propriety. A man. 
had as good live in A2ypt among all the ten Plagues, as in the world 
among the wicked without Law to defend him. *Tis every man's Civil 
Armour, that guards him from the gripes of Rapize. And indced, 'tis | 
for this chiefly, that Laws are of ule among men : For the wiſe and 
good do not need them as a 2uide, but as a ſhield ; they can live — 
and orderly, though there were no, Law in the world. And thoug 
wiſe and good men invented Laws; yer they were fools and wicked thar 
put them upon theſtudy. Being to rule ſuch wild Cartrel as ramp up 
and down on the earth, there needed both the judgment and the wir | 
ofthe beſt andableſt, to find out ways rotrammelthem, and keep them 
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in a bounded order. And becauſe, they fore-ſawithat they were like 
cnough'to bz {lighted by. the ignorant and (cornful;. ro pur the more | 
regard aid countenance upontheir Laws, and the obſervance of them, 
they pretend to-receive them from ſome more raiſed Deity, of whom 
men were in awe, and feared ro offend, for preſerving of themlelyes 
from puniſhment. So Mines among the Cretians, affirmed he had dif: 
courſed with Fupiter ; and Lycurgus to have taken his from Apolls ; 
Nuj:a from the Gaddeſs Egeria; Mahonet from his Pigeon whilper- 
ing him into an Ecſtalie, as coming from {ome facred Spirit. And 
Moſes-declares the rwo Tabkes recaived from God himlelf in Mount 
Sinai. | And furely, it adds vigour to our compliance with Chriſtia- 
nity, that we know our Blclſed Saviour to be the Son of the moſt 
High, and to be Gpd as well as Man. Yea, and th:reby to pur the 
higher Authority, and the more eſteem upon their Kings that are to 
rule over them, our neighbours of France would have us believe 
thar their Viol of Union was received from the hands of an Angel. 
Theſe things doubtleſs, are all'of them fo far true, as ir is molt cer- 
tain, the original of Laws is Divane. And though ar firſt creation, 
God gaye:not Man a /iteral and preforipted Law ; yer, he gave him 
a Law Parole, and inſcribed it in his heart, that by thoſe inward di- 
fates, he might be guided and bounded in the courſe of his Life. 
Among the z#tiant Druides, it was abſolutely forbidden to Regi- 
ſter their Laws in nriting. And Ceſar in his Gallic Wars, gives us 
tworeafons for it. One that their Myſteries might not come to be 
profan'd and encommon'd by the Vulgar ; , that nor being 
written, they might be more careful ever to carry chem in their 


their own Awthority, to keep the people toa recourte tothem, and ro 
a reverence and eſteem of their judgments. Beſides, it often falls our, 
that what is written, though it were a good Law when made ; yet by 
rhe-emergency of. affairs, and the condition of men and times, it hap- 
pens to be bad and alterable, Andwe find it to be evidently trur, that 
as where are many Phyſicians, thereare many Diſeaſes; ſo where there 
are many Laws, there are likewiſe many Enormities. That Nation 
chat ſwarms with Law and Laryers, certainly abounds with Yice and 
Corruption. Where you find much fowl reſort, you may be ſure there 
is no want of either Water, Mud, or Weeds. 

In the beginnings of thriving States, when they are more [nduſtri-| 
ous and {wnocent, they have then the feweſt Laws. Rome it ſelf had ar 
firſt but 12 Tables. Bur after, how infinitely did their number of Laws 
increaſe > Old States like old Bodies will be ſure to contradt diſeaſes. 
And where the Law-makers are many, the Laws will never be few. 
Thar Nationis1n þeſt cſtare, that hath che feweſt Laws, and thoſe good. 
Variety:does-byt multiply ſnares. I every Buſh be limed, there isno | 
Bird can eſcape with all his feathers free. And many times when the 
Law did not-intend it, men are made guilty by the pleader's Oratory, | 
eirher to expreſs his eloquence, to advance his practice, or out of 
maſtery to carry his-Cauſe ; like a garment pounc'd with Al. che buſi-| 
cs is1o ſmear'd and tangled, that without a Galileus his Glats, vou! 
can never-come to diſcern the ſpots of this changeable Moon. Sometime, 
to gratifie a powerful party, Juſtice is made blind through Corrup-' 
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tion, as well as out of impartiality.., That indeed;. by reaſon of the 
{non-integrity of men, 'to go to Law, is, for two. to contrive-the: kind- 
ling of a Fire, at their own colt, to warm others, and ſinge themſelves 
to Cynders. Becauſe they cannot agree to what i Truth 
they will both agree to plume themielyes, that —_ may. be {tuck 
with their Feathers. 4 3» nate 5} 3240 _ 

The Apoſtle chrows the brand of Simple among them that, would 
by ſtriving this way conſume bath theig Peare, theis-7reaſure,and their 
ime,as it it were of the Fool, to,expoſe a Game tothe pecking and | 
the /bufflizg of others, when we might ſoberly-cat,;and deal. the Cards 
our ſelves. Is there none wiſe enough: to compound Bujineſs without 
calling in the Crafty, gnd. the Cunning? Or is there none {o.wiſe.as to 
moderate a little, that he may lays. a great deal mare? - i; {4 
Law is like a Building, weicaſt up the charge.in groſs and under- 
value it: bur being in, weare train'd along thrqugh, gveral. ems, till 
we can neither bear the account, nor giye off, thaugh we have. a'zizd 
to'r. The troubles, the attendazce, the hagard, «the checks, this. vixa- 
| tiqys delays, the ſurreptitious aduantages- us the d-feats af  bepe, 

the falſene(s of pretending friends, the -jwerdt;pt parties, the n:g lt» 
gence of Agents, and the d:/igns. of A pur us.upon a 
| Comhat againſt all that can plague pror max; 9r:alfe we mult lie down, 
be trodden upon, be kickt and die. And js it agy\ much better. to part 
with a licle ar firſt, and loſe alock- of haze, or. a. ſuperfluous. nail, == 
be leakt out till che Ciſtern be quite dry, or like fleſh upop a; (pit, 

have all our fat dropt from us, by being turn'd with —— before a con- 
ſuming fire > Doubtleſs, the advice of our Saviour was not only Religi- 
ous but Political and Prudential t00?, If any man ſuc thee at- Law, and 
will take away thy Coat, let him bavethy\Cloat alſo: A ſmall /ofs is ra- 
ther to be choſen, than by Contention greater inconvenience. 

If men could coolly have dipercbe and Buj{jneſs. be rightly judg'd, 
no doubt, in things of weight, the Decifjon would be profitable. And 
this does ſometimes happen. For queſtiqnlels, there are of this ;pro- 
fellion that are the. /ight and wonder of the age. They have knonl:dze 
and imegrity; and by being vers'd in Books and Mev, in the Noble 
Arts of Juſtice and of Prudence, they are fitter for judement and the 
Regiment of the World, than any men elſe thar live. And their Honeſty 
truly weigh'd is the! galanteſt engine that they can uſe and thrive 
withal A faithful Advocate can never fit without Clients. Nar do 1 
' believe, that man could loſe by'r ia the cloſe, that would not .unger- 
' rake a cauſe, he knew not honeſt. A Goldſmith may gain an Eſtate as 
well as he that trades in every coarſer metal. An Advocate isa limb of 
friendſhip ; and further than the A/tar, he is not bound to go. . And 
'tis obſerv'd of as Famous « Lawyer as I think was then in the World, 
the Roman Cicero; that he was ſlain by one he had. defended, when 
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accus'd for the mwrther of his Father. Certainly, he that defends an in- 
jury, is next to him that commits jt, And this is recorded, not only as ! 
an example of ingratitude, but as a puriſhment for patronizing an: ill 
cauſe. In all Pleadings, Foul Language, Malice, Impertinence and Re-! 
criminations, are ever to be avoided. The Cauſe, more thanthe Man, | 
[is to be convinc'd. Over-powering Oratory is not ever to be pradtiy'd; | 
\ Torrents of Words, do often bear down'even 7rophies of Truth, which | 
does | 
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does fo fret and anger the party over-born, that the reſort isno more 
to Paper and Pleadings, but to Powder and Steel. 

It is not good robe too ſevere, 'or to inforce too rigorouſly, the ob- 
ſervation 'of every petty and penal Law: In Charity there is ſomething 
to be allowed to 7onorance and Cyftom. Blood and Treaſure ought 
to be bur ſparingly taken : Thoſe Lawyers that are (edulous to preſs 
Penalries, they are but purſe Beadles, and Laſhes' upon that and a 
man's fame, enrage the Patient againſt thoſe rhat are i»/?7wmental to 
afflit them. Cicero might have eſcaped the Sword, had not his Philip-| 
pics blown up the ſpleen of Antony, ro a flame unquenchable bur with 
Death or Retrattion. | 'When Yarus his three Legions were deſtroyed, 
the inſultation- of the Barbarows was more aginſt the Lawyers, than 
againſt the Souldiers that did wound -and kill them. They pluckr 
out the eyes of ſome; and cur off rhe hands of others. One had his 
Tongite cut out, and. his' Lips ſtitcht-np ; and while the Enemy graſpt 
the Tongue in his hand; he revilesit with How now, Serpent, *tis 
well oad/Tleeve Hiſſmg at laſt > © 

| So far is Law to be placid in the Scale with War, as it is to be the 
laſt Refuge, never to be uſed but when all means cle doffail. And 
then the Pleaders ought: to. hold themſelves to that. Who vindicates 
the Law, does no man wrong ; but he that digreſſeth to impertinen- 
ces, or the perſonalſtainsof men, is rather a fly that buzzes and fucks 
the ſore, than a Champion for Truth, or a helmet to keep the head of 
Tuſtice whole. A: | , 


' LXXXIIL 
Of Conſcience. 


[7 is the bluſhing part of the Soul, that will colour and kick at 
| every little crum that goes awry againſt its {wallow. And we can 
neither couzen it, nor be rid on't. "Tis a kind of inward Deity. Ir 
will be with us whereſ{oever we are, and will ſee us whateyer we do. 
It can give us Reſt in unjuſt Jafferings, and can whip us in the midſt 
of unjuſt applauſes. "Tis the guard that God hath left us to pre- 
ſerve us from the darts of (47. And 'tis the Beadle that correas 
us, if yet we will be'finning. And though it be cry'd up for impar- 
ttal-and wnbribable, yet T do not ſee but in many 'tis erroneous, mu- 
table and uncertain. We often find it pleaded by the ſame men for 
very contrary things. How many are there that for [ntereſt can diſ- 
pence with it, and allow of that in themſelves, which in others they 
ſeverely condemn? Thar uſe it for an Artifice that they may deceive 
more handſomely ; that can contra&t ir, and dilate ir, as beſt may 
ſerve their turn. 

In the ſtriftneſs of the word, it is the knowledge and the judging of 
our own ways and manners. While it relates to us, 'tis Conſcience; 
when it reaches unto others, and withour us, 'tis but Science. Doubt- 
leſs, if it be rightly informed and regulared according to rhe preceprs 
of true Divinity, we ought to ſuffer any thing rather than in the leaſt 
admit a violation of it. Bur that which moſt men pretend to be Con- 
ſcience, is at beſt bur a preſent perſmaſion, opinion, intereſt, captived and 
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corrupted judgment, How many have we known that have held ir a 
hainous offence to ear fleſh in a Lexr, or upon prohibited days, that 
'afrerward have been brought without a check of Conſcience familiarly 
[ro do it } Cuſtom wears it quite our, Terror frights it, XAnowledge alters 
it, Intereſt (ways it. So that indeed the main force of it reſts in a right 
| Underſtanding and Integrity. 

) If it be of weight in any thing, I conceive it may be in relation to a 
Sacrament, and the propagating of a true Religion; yet we ice St. Paal, 
that rhought it one while good Conſcience to proſecute Chriſtianity, 
did liveto think ir better to promote it. He rook 7imothy, and had him 
circumciſed. He bred up Titus, and preſerv'd him from ir ; and did 
not ſtick to diſpcnſe with many things to the Fews to win them, and 
ſome to thole of Chriſtianity to engage them ; and ingeniouſly 
confeſſes, it was becauſe of falſe Brethren, who attended as Spies, ra- 
ther than as fincere Chriſtians to be rightly inſtructed, As 21.26. 
Gal. 2, 3 4 So that it (ſeems to appear, whena greater good to God's 
Glory, or the propagation of true Religion, comes in the way, leſſer 
| things, that are not ſimply fin, ahd fo declared, may be for theſe dif- 
| pented with. While things remain in a diſpute, and by reaſon of their 
' intricacy, cannot clearly be determined, ſurely the ſafeſt Poſt ro lean 
upon, is Antiquity, and the Authoricy under which our God hath 
placed us; If we ſhould be enjoyned to that, which ſhould afterward 
appcarto be wrong, I queſtion whether our Obedience, where we owe 
ſubmiſſion, would not better bear us out, than the Adh:fron and 7ena- 
city to our own conceited Truth; whereby we cauſe an eddy in the 7id: 
of Government, Which is ſafer running {mooth, than in either Curls or 
Whirl-pools. But certainly, a plain fin, we no way ought to yenture 


on 


I ſce every pecviſh and i7norant Aion of ſome ſimple people is in- 
titled to the ſacredneſs of Conſcicnc:, And lying under that guard they 
chink to eſcape, and mate both the Royal and the Rewrrend Power. Have 
| we not ſome that will nor admit the /Zoly Table to be communicated on 
but in the Body of the Church, as if it were an offence againſt Conſci- 
| ence, to do it in the Chanc:l, though they have the Churches Authority, 
' and their own precedent practice to invite them to it? That will nor 
| Chriſten, bur at their Reading-Pew, though Antiquity plac'd the Font 
; next the door, as relating to the Sacrament of Entrance and Initia- 
' tioz 2 If it be our of Contcicnce, Why is it not pleaded? If ir be nor, 
; Why is ir done? A Simple Quaker cannot be civil to his Superiours, 
| nor {wear in Judgment, either to aſcertain Faith, or to ſatisfie Law, or 
to determine a Controverſic; But theſe ſhallall be Conſcience, when in- 
deed they are ignoranceand wilfuln:ſs : For what juſtifiable, either Text 
or Resſon, can for theſe be given > Where is it made a fin to pur off 
our Hats to our betters > Or judicially to ſwear before a Lawful Magi- 
ſtrate > Let any thing be proved a ſin, and I hold with them, thar 
would ſooner 4iz than defile the upright Souls : but till ir fo be mani- 
feſted, or probably conceived {o, I \ not bur 'tis berter far to diſ- 
penſe with ſuch Natural or Political, or Civil Rites, and to give up our 
ſelves to the deliberate Sanctions of ſuch as we ought to obey, than by 
the ſtiff maintaining them, take all rhe hazard to our ſelves, and 4;- 
| ſturb and ſcandal yo. I would know (in a Geſture not — 
| y 
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by Scripture) whether he does nor better that kneels at the Sacramznt, 
and hath the Authority of the: Church to back him, than he that will 
take it only fanding, and hath nothing bur his ows opinion ro ſupport 
him > And tho' Conſcience in it ſelf, be out of the reach of Compul/ton, 
yet we are bcholden to thoſe that inforce us to do what in Conſcience 
we ought. 'Tis therefore that Power 1s given to the Magiſtrate,that he 
may bend the Refraiory, and reduce the wilful, and the wnwiſ: wan- 
derer : I doubt not but they could have pleaded Conſcience, that refus'd 
tro cometo the Supper in St. Luke, for they were rooted and grown in 
another Religion; yer the command is to the ſervant, that he ſhauld 
compel them to come 11. 

If we allow Conſcience on our own (ide, by the equal rules of Juſtice, 
we ought toallow it on the other. And then the 7urk and Few muſt 
be born with, as well as the grounded profeſſors of Chriſtianity. I re- 
member David George, that juſtly ſufered as an Heretick in the Low- 
Countries, after fierceſt Torrures died perſiſting in his falſe Opinion, 
That he himſelf was Chriſt. Inter excandeſcentes forcipe: conticuit ; he 
ſhrunk nor for the burning pincers, as | meer within Bucholcerus. Sure- 
ly, all would have condemn'd it as anerrorin State, if they ſhould have 
| let him alone, and under the plea of Conſcience have ſuffered him to have 
gone on, to ſeduce the ignorant to his horrid black Opinion. Though 
it be not in the power of man to force the Conſcience, becauſe it is 
internal and ſpiritual : Yet it is in the Power of Government, ro pu- 
niſh thoſe thar will maintain a falſe one, and ſeduced. The moſt that 
can be pleaded is, Who ſhall be Judge, whether, becauſe tome have 
been on my fide, I ſhall take upon me to be ſupreme and unappellable 2 
Or, whether I ſhall be content (to the more learned, and more power- 
ful, and ſuch as for their Authority God harh raken into his own rank, 
and called Gods with himſelf) to give up my Cauſe and Controv2r/1e ? 
Doubtleſs, ſhould that be tolerable in private Families, which is plea- 
|&ed and praQtiſed in the Oeconomy of Government, no man ſhould be 
Maſter, or have order in his own houſe. If we would nor admir of an | 
Independent there, there is the ſame Reaſon not to allow him in rhe | 
State. Ir is a kind of Soleciſm in Government, for me to put my (elf 
under the Protedtion and Regulation of that Prince, whoſe Laws I think 
not fit to obey. nid iniquius quam welle fiki obtemperari a minoribus, & 
nolles obtemperare maſoribus > What can be more unjuſt thaw for me to 
exact obedience from my inferionrs, when I my {elf will not obey my | 
ſuperiours? The Laws of God and Man, in things not plainly forbid- | 
den by the Word of God, enjoyns and expects my obeazence : Bur if 
| refuſe to obey, I ſet up my ſelf as Supreme, and make my Wil my 
Prince's Maſter. Cicero | conceiye in the right, when he tells us, [nobe- 
aientia eſt ex duritie mentis obſtinate; Diſobedience is out of the hard- 
neſs of an obſtinate mind. He diſſolves the Bonds of Government, that 
{purns at Publick Edits; "tis refrattorineſs that uſhers in confuſton : 
Not to obey, is to r:fft+; and to refiſt, does cry up open War. Though 
Abraham in humanity could nor juſtific the ſicrifcive of his;Sox; yer, 
becauſe he implicitely gave:up himſelf to the' Obedience of his Supe- 
riour God, he is highly. commended for being bur. ready to do ir. 
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LXXXIV, 
Of Peace. 


IF men knew rightly, how ro value Peace; as is the Empyreal 
Heaven, this lower World might be. Where all the motions of 
the comprehending Orbs, all the ſeveral Conſtellations, and the 
various Poſition of the Stars, and Planets, produce a beauteous 
Chorus, and a Harmony truly raviſhing. As health to the body, fo 
peace is io the ſoul, Whar is wealth, orwit, or honour, when want of 
health ſhall raviſh from us all of pleaſure in them 2 And whart are all 
the enrichings, the embelliſhings, and the embrocadings of For- 
tune to us, when War ſhall tear theſe off and trample on our Gl:- 
ries 2 The richeſt Wines, the choiceſt Vines, by fickneſs-prove infipid. 
The Silk does loſe his ſoftneſs, the filver his bright hue, and the Gold 
his pleaſing y-llow. Asthe ſenſe of feeling is the ground of all rhe 
reſt, and adv? lif: does ceale when that is loſt : Sos health the foun- 
dation of fclicities, and the want of it joys privation : yet is it Peace 
that gives them taſt and reliſh, and affords the ſweet enjoyment of all 
that can be procured. 
Tho the other Attributes of God, are nodoubt, beyond our com- 
prehenſion ; yet, rhis more emphatically is ſaid to paſs all our Un- 
derſianding. Next his own Glory, 'twas the eſtabliſhing this, in- 
vited God from Heaven. The firſt branch of that: Celeſtial Pro- 
clamation, was, Glory be to God on high ; the next was, On Earth Peace. 
This is the cement between the Soul and Deity, between Earth and 
Heaven. Ir leads us ſoftly up the milky way, and uſhers us with Mu- 
fick ro the Preſence of Divinity, where all our Rarities are heap'd and 
ſtrew'd about us. The enjoyment of Friends, the improvement of 
_ the ſweetneſs of Natures Delicacies, the Fragrancy of Fruits 
and Flowers, the flouriſhing Nations, and thoſe pleaſing Contenca- 
tions, that ſtream our themſelves from all /Zeroic Yertues, are all 
brought in, and glorified by Peace. 

The Drum and 7rmp:t that in War ſound terror and aſtoniſhment, 
in Peace they only eccho mirth and jollity. Peace helps the weak and 
indigent ; and health and ſoundneſs too, to the fick endeavours. It 
rakes hence only the unſound languiſhing, and yet gives: leave to 
them to place their wealth where they firſt plac'd their loves : That 
by it they gratifte their fri:nds, and flip from all thoſe ſmartings that 
vex them. Bur, War kills men in health, preys only on the: ſoundeſt ; 
and, like the ſavage Lion, does ſeize the valiant fooneſt, as think- 
ing the o/d and impotent too mean to be his quarry. And tho in Way 
ſometimes we wear the YVictors wreath, yer, thatis often purchaſed at 
much too dear a rate; and many times the Conquerours. Garland 
]crowns the Captives Head. In the ſame Battel Hannibal confeſs'd, 
tho he firſt was Conqu-reur, yer, he ar laſt did come off overcome. 
He had broke Minutius his Forces; but, was by Fabius forc'd to give 
up all his Pa/z:s. - Nor is it often betrer with thoſe that are depen- 
dents.on that General, that yer commands the Field. #3&ory not 
(eldom does inlet Severity. The FHaughtineſs of the Conqurrowy is often 
to his own, leſs winedla than the 7riwmphs of the Enemy.” Succeſs 
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does flame the blood to prid:, and boldned i»ſolence ; and as often 
kindles »ew as it does conclude o/d Wars. One World ſwficed not 4- 
lexander. Nor could all the Roman Territories {ct bounds to Cieſar's 
limitleſs ambition. For, when we once put off from the boar of 
Peace, we lanch into the Sea that's bottomleſs. We ſnim on angry 
waves, and are carried then as the wind of Fortun: drives us. 

The entrance into War, is like to that of Hell, 'tis gaping wide for 
any fool to enter at. Bur, it will require a Hercules with all. his la- 
bours to redeem one once ingag'd in't. They know not what they 
part withal, that wanton hence a Fewe/ fo unvaluable. For in..ced, 
if we conſider it, what price can be too dear to purchale it? We buy 
off all the open force, and ſly deſigns of malice, and we intitle our 
ſelves to all the good that ever was for Man intended. 

When Gowld would declare, how he would reward and bleſs the 
good man, he finds out that which moſt may crown his happineſs. He 
rells us, He will make his Enemies at peace with him. Securely he en- 
joys himſelf and friends, whoſe /ife is guarded with the miſs of Ene- 
mics. The Palace of the world ſtands open to him that hath no foes. 

If any man will ſee in little (for whar is an Iſland or two, to the 
World 2) Let him but well conſider, the havock that a few years 
made among us. The waſt of wealth, the wreck of worth, the {ad 
fate lighting on the great and good, the virtuous left ro ſcorn, the Loyal 
us'd as once the Roman Parricides : as thoſe in ſacks, fo theſe ſhut 
under Decks with Cocks and Serpents, deſperate and malicious perſons 
left to rule and vex them ; Wealth proſtictuted tothe beggarlyand the 
baſe; Palaces plundered and pulled down ; 7emples prophan'd ; 4- 
tiquities, raz'd ; Religion rivuled into petty Ifſues running thick cor- 
ruption. Then let men conſider, after a little Revolution, how lit- 
tle have the Authors gain'd. Who would take _ from orhers, 
themſelves have miſs'd it in their hollow graves ; the Earth they tore, 
hath fled them from her Boſo-z and het Bowels, withnought 1th leaſt 
conſiderable to the expence of Llood and treaſure. Then alto, ler 
men ſee, how the Sacred wheel of Providence hath reſurrcRtion'd all 
our joys. How the Church recovers her late beſmeared beauti:s | 
How the 7ide of Trade returns ; How brightned Swords have now a 
peaceful glitter ; How Glory, Wealth, and Fonour, with Loyalty, 'is 
returnd; How ſhouts of joy have drown'd the Canons Roar ; thar till 
men come in #eaven,: ſuch joy on Earth can nee again be expected 
to be ſeen. Three Nations looking for a faral ſtroke, at once re- 
priev'd from ſlavery.and ruin. So have I known ſome generous Conr- 
er ſtand, tremble and quake under both whip and- ſpur ; bur, once 
turnd looſe into the open Fields, he. n2ighs, curvers,, and prances 
forth his joy; and, gladded now with eaſe and 7berry, he fills himſelf 
_ pleaſure, and ul thoſe high contents that bounteous Natare meant i 

im. *' | 

Certainly, 'tis Peace that makes the World a Paradiſe”; while War, | 
like $2, does turn it all to Wilderneſs 3 and with wild B-aſts, Man's 
converſation makes. In War, :the vexed Earth abortives all her fruir-| 
fulneſs : bur, in an' unſtir'd Calture, ripens all her bountizs : that now 
with 'aſaubox's Tranſlation of Euripides, we cannot bur approve his 


much commended Raprure. 


O 


— 


| 


ſtoniſh Man, that ſhall but well conſider them. 
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O Pax alma ! datrix opum, 

O Pulcherrima Czlitum / 

Quam te mens fitit 2 0 Moram! 

Obrepat metuo mihi 

LEtas ne mala : te prius 

Suavem 6 quam twear diem ; 

Plauſus undique cum ſtrepant, 

Cantuſque & Chori, Amicaque, 

Commeſſatio Floribus / 

Hail lovely Peace / Thou Spring of Wealth, 
Heavens faireſt iſſue, this World's health ! 
O how my Soul does court thy ſight ? 

More precious, than the pleaſing Light. 
Let never blacker day appear, 

Burt dwell, and ſhine, for ever here. 

Let ſhouts of Joy ſtill, ſtill, reſound : 
While Songs, and Dances walk the round, 
Ar Feaſts of Friends, with Garlands crown'd. 


LXXXYV. 
Of Divine Providence. 


Very thing that Man can look upon, is both a Miracle for the 


4 Creation of it; and a Wonder for the apt contrivance, in fitting it 
to its parts and province, wherein it is ſetto »wove. So thatthe World| 
is but God's great Cabinet of Rarities ; which he hath opened to a-! 
If Man ſhall reflect 
upon himſelf, he ſhall eaſily find how Infinitely wonderful he is made, 

beyond all the other World of Creatures. How none bur he, by 

reflective Acts of Underſtanding, is able roargue, to conſider, and , 


can apprehend, or reverence either Deity, or Eternity. 

And to magnific the goodneſs of this great Creator, we ſhall find 
that every natural attion that Man is capable of doing ; affords him 
pleaſure in the execution. Tocar, to drink, tofleep, to faſt, ro wake, 
tro forbear; to ſpeak, to be filent; to move, to reſt ; to be warm, 
and to be cool ; to be in company, and to retire ; They all in them- 
ſelves are pleaſmg as ; whereas the things that vsx, and trouble, ei- 
ther come from without,or happen by our own diſorder. So that a Man 
may liv: at eaſe if he will ; and if he does nor, 'tis by his own de- 
faulr, that it happens. In his Bodies fram?, not to deſcend to all parti- 
culars, which are full of admiration, how exquiſite, and how titred 
are they for all occaſions, that at any time may befal him ! In his 
Ears and Noſtrils, the one relating to the Z:ad, the other to the 
Lungs ; thoſe ſlender 7Zairs are not in vain plac'd there, bur, as Nets 
to catch the duſt and moats, which with our breath we ſhould elſe draw 


ſhould as pellets, ſtop our {enſe of h:aring. In the World, what we 


to judge of himſelf. Who is't bur he, can hope or fear the future 2; 
That can curb, incourage, accuſe, or commend himſelf? Or that | 


in, and tabid all our Lungs, the engines of /if-; or, mix'd with wax, | 


complain of for inconvenient, if rightly we examine, we ſhall find 
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it highly commendable. The unevenneſs of the Earth is clearly Pro- 
vidence, For ſince it is not any fix'd ſedation, but a floating mild 
varicty, that pleaſeth ; The Hills and Valleys in it, haveall their ſpe- 
cial uſe. One helps in wet, and ſoaking #wndations, the other aids 
in drowzhts, in heats, and ſcorching ſeaſons. And the feer and legs of 
Men, having nerves and finews, to riſe and to deſcend, to recede and 
proceed ; they are better fitred by the wnevenneſs of the Earth, where- 
by both are interchangeably exerciſed and refreſhed, than if it were 
all a level'd walk, and held a conſtant evenneſs. Thar Weeds without 
a Tillage voluntarily ſpring, ſure hath a double benefir. One, that 
Man may have ſomething wherewith to exerciſe his /z4«ſffry, which 
elſc with eaſe would ſettle into corruption. Another, that by theſe the 
Earth it ſelf, does breed its own manure; 'and Beaſts, and Birds, by 
them have tables ready ſpread. Even venomous Creatures have their 
proper uſe ; nor only to gather what ro Man might be noy/o, bur to 
qualifie other Creatures, that they may be phyſical and ſalutiferous to 
the ſeveral conſtitutions of men. Surely, that Beaſts are dumb, and 
want underſtanding, is a benefit great unto Man : If they were intel- 
ligible, ir could not be, that their ſtrength could ever be kept ſub- 
jeto the ſervice of Man ; whoſe cruel uſage, nothing rational could 
ever long endure. Would the 7Zorſe be curt'd, and brought to champ 
on ſteel > Would he ſuffer his {afte Rider to beltride his paticnr back, 
with his hands and whip to wale his fleſh, and with his heels to dig 
into his hungry bowels > Would he be brought in hempen chains, to be 
made to draw beyond his breath, and ffrength? Would he be ty:4 up 
to the ſtaved wood, or walk the round all day in rowling ponderou: 


ſtones 2 or, wear his life away under the preſſure of a heavy turth:n : 


If they could ſp:ak, how would replying to the rage and inſolenc: of 
cru!l Man, enkindle wrath, and let in death to both? Weſee it full as 
neceſlary, that there ſhould as well be poor as rich; for neither could 
live without both. We ſee both fruits and wines will keep with -»/, 
and beauty, until the new appear. God having in his Providence made 
them to laſt, till he does provide us more; and, yet, not longer that we 
might nor be zdle, or, truſting to our laſting fore, grow wanton, and 
forget the Author, and our ſelves. Thole things of common uſe, we 
common have among us : what we need, and will not laſt, in our 
own Climate grows : Our Spice and Drugs that we muſt fetch from 
far, are freed ſo from corruption, that they ſeveral years indure. 

In common Corn, what wonders may we find 2 How one ſmall 
ray ſprings up to ſeveral hundreds; how it gives a ſu/tentation by 

1is ſeveral parts, both unto Man and Beaſt ; and, becauſe ſo uſeful, 
ſee bur how carefully Nature does preſerve it. It grows up in a 
Corſelet, an inward coat, that does from dews defend it : and on the 
outſide a Stand of Pikes in bearded Ranges upright, do appear, to 
fence it from the Birds, and catch the falling rain, ſo by degrees to 
lead and hold it into the grains within : but, when 'tis ripe, that 
moiſture is'not uſeful ; it downward turns its loaded h-:4, rhar as 
before it helped to ſwell and ripen ir, ſo now, it gently draws it off, 
that ir may not hurt, or rot it : and becauſe, (being weak) if from 
one grain, one ſingle talk alone ſhould SF ſhoor, and grow, cach 


caſie Wind would break it to unfruitfulneſs, there ſprings up many 


from | 
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from every ſeveral kernel, that getting ſtrength by multitude, itmay 
withſtand the aſſaults of Srorm and Rain. And whereas other fruits 
from Trees, and ſuch large Plants, laſt bur their year about, or nor 
{o long ; this, as more uleful, ſeveral Winters, keeps fromall decay, 
that when there is a plenty (as once in Egypt) to help *gainſt dearth, 
it may be kept in ſtore. Even the enmity of Creatures one againſt 
another, is for the advantages of Man; in fear of one another, they 
are kept from treſpalling on him, and by the antipathy of one againſt 
the other, we make uſc of one, to take the other ; fo ſerye our 
{clves of both 

By theſe, and millions of others, and indeed by all, we canſeeor 
comprehend, we may conclude as does the Pſalmiſt, © Lord, how 
wonderful are thy works, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all ! And if we 
ſhould complain, as ſometime prophanely did Alphonſus, That God 
might have ordered many things better in the Creation of the World, than 
he hath done ; We may well return that grave and ſober anſwer of 
St. Auguſtine, In Creaturis fiquid erratum cogitamus, inde eft qudd non 
in congruis ſedibus, ea querimus, If we complain of defeQ in the 
works of Creation, 'tis becauſe we don't conſider them in their pro- 
per Spheres and ules. 

Surely, the apprehenſion of the ordering of all things fo infinitely 
wiſely, by ſo Supreme a Providence, might tutor us to be leſs in paſ- 
ion, at any thing that happens. It was an excellent fancy of the 
wiſe Philoſopher, in diſcourſing of this matrer, when he faid, f 
all the misfortun:s of all the men in the World, were crowded together in 
one Man ; and then, every Man out of this heap, were to take, but an e- 
qual ſhare : Fe did believe, every Man would rather reſume his own, than 
after a proportionate Rate take what ſhould then befal him. Why then 
ſhould any grumble at rheir diſplcaſed condition.2 Who wiſely made 
the World, as wiſely does preſerve and govern it. And he thatſhew'd 
his Pow-y and Wiſdom in every Worm, in every Fly, and ſmaller 4- 
tom that he did ar firſt cr:ate ; does in his Providence deſcend to order, 
and diſpeſe of every little particle of this great Main, theWorld. Who 
makes a Watch, does look as well to every = and nick in every 
Wheel, as to the Spring ir ſelf, that guides and ſteers the whole. As 
'tis Maxim'd of the Elements, that, Nullum in ſuo loco ponderoſum, 
There's none arc heavy in their proper places : So nothing is a bur- 
then as God did firſt deſign it. And thus; as by contemplation of his 
glorious Works, we never can want cauſe to admire his Providence, to 
magnifie is Wiſdom, to adore his Goodneſs, and find a reſt for all our 


from Deity that ſtays us, we proclaim our own defetts, and derract 
from what is due to his Great Glory. 


SOME- 
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warring thoughts : So by our weak complaining, we unhand our hold| 
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All is Vanity and vexation of Spirit, and there is 
nothing of value under the Sun. 


| 
| 


AMFgLL I: V ixiTy! Surely this is a bold Cenſure :] 
7*/.\ T5, ENG ſce the wiſeſt that was only Man, dares 
£ AV both avow and juſtific't. Nay, that is vain which: 
isnot commodious, tho it hurt not. But all is nor 
a only Vanity but Vexation ; that, not of the Body 
only, but the Spirit : "Tis unprofitable, 'tis miſ- 
chieyvous. Yet further, it might AMict in ſomething, and Solace 
in others, but there is nothing of value : Tis unprofitable, 'tis miſ- 
chievous, 'tis good for nothing. Here is the reckoning of the World 
caſt up, the particulars are all before, Honor, Pleaſure, Profit; and | 
Wiſdom added to advance the ſum : but what amount they to? Alas ! ' 
The Verſes end has total'd them, Vanity, Vexation, Nothing. This | 
'is a ſcalding breath, fatal as the Bird of Night, a killing damp, or 
Mandrakes groans: See, all the beauty of the Globe is blalted : | 
That which the wiſe Inquiſitors of Nature, did for the decency call 
Beauties ſelf, the Grecians and Latins, is this now become a thing (o 
contemprtible, ſo falling, and {o dying in its Fame 2 | 
Bur is the Accomptant one of Credit > May he not fail in his 
Arithmetick, and by an injurious Toral vilifie to large a Treaſure? 
Alas ! Tis this that gives the Wound, the Authority of the Man 
marrs all. 'Had ſome immur'd Anchoret, ſome celled Hermite, ſome 
ſecluded Monk ſpoke this, it had been no diſparagement : nay, had 
it been but ſome Mzandring Sophitter, or {ome Junior Philoſopher, 
that had but gazed Nature in the Face, and fo gucis'd her diſpoſi- 
tion, it might have mer ſome Cavil : Nay, had it been ſome lowr! 
Cynick, .or {ome fleering Lucian, a blind Fomer, or the more ſcrious 
and knowing Ariftetle, that not only courted Narure as a Miſlreſs, 
bur bedded her as a Bride, ſaw her uncloathed, and left her almoſt 
naked to the wide World's view, we might have doubted Hereſic in 
the Text : But when he that ſpeaks it, ſhall be Man ſumm'd up in 
the excellency of all his parts, PerfeRion center'd and epitomiz'd; 
when it ſhall be, as Hugo Vidtorinus ſays, Sententia hominis hominem| 
excedentis, The judgment of a Man exceeding all Mankind : when! 
it ſhall be one that was ſo wiſe at Twelve, as of himſclf to chuſe! 
Wiſdom before all that the World had; one that knew the World, 
| and was able to judge it; one that had the World within him, and 
| knew by his Pen to diſſect its parts, and knowingly to read upon &-/ 
| very Limb, every particular, from the Zyſſop at the Walls low foor, i 
to! 
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to the lofty Cedar that does ſhadow Lebanon : One that had King'd 
it from his Youth, that knew the Mines and Trains of State, the 
Fawnings and the Wiles of Court, the Riddles and Twilight-ſhows 
of Policy : One that was $kilful roo in Trade, and experienc'd in 
the belayings, the ingrollings, the. circumventions of Merchan- 
dizing : One that was Frince of Kings, and King of Philoſophers; 
whoſe Wir was elegantly Poerical, whoſe Wiſdom -was ſolidly Pro- 
verbial, whoſe Judgment was Oraculous: We have nothing left to 
ground an exp=Ctation upon. 

Nor did he ſpeak this at random, as a flaſhing Wit cenſures a ju- 
dicious Author, ere he ſcarce has read a Page ; nor as a prejudi- 
cated Judge, that ſentences Delinquents, when yet he has not heard 
the Cauſe : Bur after a ſtrict examination of all, after he had cur up 
every ſublunary, and leftur'd on the Anatomy : not by a Theorical 
and barcly empty ſpeculation, but by a practick Experience, tra- 
verſing not only the vaſter Continent, but eyen every. Creek and 
Angle of the World : and when he had try'd and Lymbeck'd all, 
the Spirit and Extract comes forth, Vanity, Yexation, nothing of cot» 
Hmuance. FS” 
But perhaps this may be bur general, and he may mean as when 
'tis ſaid, 7h: whole City went out ; whereby we: underſtand the 
greater part, and nor preciſely all. No, they are induced ſeverally, 
and Sentenc'd together, like MalefaQtors call'd diſtinQly tothe Bar, 
bur by one Law found Guilty all alike. oy | | 

Bur what is Vanity? Who knows but that ir may be pleaſing ? 
I'm ſure we hunt it as we would a Purchaſe, as the ſatiating of a long- 
ing blood, as Children do their Gawds and Rattles, with-eryings, 
and impatience : And when we have got it, we have but graſped 
the Air; or, like 7x/ox, preſs'd a Cloud for Jwwo, without ſome 
Monſter, like the Centaur, ſprings : yer fill like him'we boaſt che 
injoyment of Jow7's Queen ſo long, that juſtly ar laſt we ſtand con- 
demned to the reſtleſs Wheel. Vis 

| tind divers definitions of Vanity. '\There-are that ſay every 
mutabiliry which argues a defe@ is vain;; And thus Angels and our 
Souls may be io. Next, whar ever is deſtroyable and diffoluble; and 
thus the Elements and viſible Heayens. - St. Chryſoftom ays thart-is 
vain, which has no profit in it : a name without a thing. Some &- 
yer take it for the evil part, and tend it to-the-naturalneſs of , the 
creature, \reducible ro an Annihilation : to'rhe Temporalicy ' of; the 
good, and Perſonality of Offenders, 'and the Criminality of Warks. 
Others ſay that is vain which is ro no end+ or purpoſe, as courſing 
the Wind, Combating ſhadows. And certainly in reſpet of tharu- 
preme, and-eternal felicity, which the foul does feemro make wn- 
ro, ſuch is all rhat che:Sun looks upon: They are produc'd and pe- 
riſh rogether : Or if a while they leave a faint glimmering inthe 
mind, "Tis bur as waters ſeeth removed from the ; fire; which ex- 
preſs a languilhing play after all rhe heat'is gone... 1-1 10 

Wiſdom and Knowledge are the primeſt:Goods of -Man, For they 
arc Judges of all beſides. ' They are  theiElevation of he Scale of 


mounts him like a Nobler fire to the Honour of the: Conipany 
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Man, which while a dull Earthineſs'flags the reſt of — 
being 


— OO. 


|death, (His Precepts, and the Pattern of his well-led Life) could 
[guard him from the Peoples Envy, or Neroes Malice, or preſerve 


[our reach, nor can we truly judge of what our very Senſes meet 


[the other leaving all our Delicates, checkles when he meets the Dain- 


EccLEs:. ii. 11. 
being Friend unto God. Neither are they {o caſual (like Honour, 
Pleaſure, and Profit, the other remporary Goods of Man) as to fall 


him by the Spleen of others, or the frown of Fortunes menacings. 
But as they are harder in their aquiſition, fo are they more imper- 
dible and ſteddy in their ſtay. All the other three are (compared 
with theſe) bur like Cradles to rock Children aſleep with. Bur theſe 
are ſweet as the weakned muſings of delightful rhoughts, which not 
only dew the Mind with Perfumes that ever refreſh us, bur raiſe us 
to the Mountain that gives us view of Canaan; and ſhews us rays 
and glimpſes of the glory that ſhall afrer crown us. Yer it 1s ho 
Obje@ only that makes theſe good unto Man, when God is the Occ- | 
an that all his Streams make way unto : otherwiſe, as Nets do Birds, | 
they catch us and intangle; and, like the Sect of rhe Academicks, 
conclude not any thing, but That nothing can be concluded on. Know- 


us in diſtraction, The' Gall of Sin is broke, and has imbitter'd all 
the inwards of Mar. 

It was the Appetition of Knowledge that caſt Man from Paradiſe : 
Tenorance, not total, may be better than uncertain Science. To 
know Good was part of Man's firſt boaſted happineſs; bur when 
he needs would know more than was good for him to know, he 
loſt that good he had. And Plato fays, One Theutus (a certain 


upon the indigent and undeſerving, nor yet fo cafily raviſht from * 


ledge in many things bur delivers us to doubts, and doubts inyolve | 


Devil envious to Man) firſt ſhewed him of the Sciences. Whar di- 
verſity of Opinions, of Thoughts ? Not two in the World that 


ing ſink to Hell. The greateſt Hereſies from greateſt Learning ſpring ; 


uſually lights upon the humble ground, but feldom perches on the 
tall-prown Tree. Tho I totally ſubmit to Seneca, where he fays ; 
Foc ſcio neminem poſſe bene vivere, ſed nec tolerabiliter qui eſt fine ſapi- 
a ſtudio. This 1 am ſure of, None can live well, no not in any 
tolerable faſhion, without the ſtudy of Wiſdom : Yet we find nci- 
ther his Philoſophy, nor his Wealth, nor his Honours,nor that which 
he preferred before all theſe, and recommended to his Friends art his 


his Veins uncut. Nay, how often does our Knowledge'increaſe our 
Sorrow 2? It elates our Minds, it attracts Envy, and gives us to ſee 
further into-Sorrow than the unskilled ſoul. What one thing of 
moment by all our knowledge can we truly conquer 2 The Seas al- 
rernate fluxes paſs us, rhe Loadſtones hidden qualities are beyond 


with. All agree, the Dog in ſcent, the Ape in Taſte acuter are than 


we; yer we ſee:the one in Carrion tumbles as his beſt Perfume, and 


ties of a Spider. Our wiſdom is but in finding more of our folly, | 
and 
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have Eyes of conceit in all things ſeeing alike. This School magni- | 
fies what another condemns, and that Sect rakes any thing rarher | 
than what the other taught : And how often is the Garland given to | 
Falſhood, while Truth obſcured mourns ? The plain down right Plo\ | 
oft findeth Heaven and Happineſs, while Wits deep ſubleries fail- 


and the Holy Ghoſt, like the Bird of its repreſentation, (the Dov) 


| 
| 


| 


outwards. There arc many Plants that carry medicine in their Barks 
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and when we think we have progreſs'd far in the un-ending Circles of 
 /aborious Science, we only at laſt with fruitleſs ſwear attack our own 
learnd Ignorance. But admit we may know more than can the ſloth» 
ful man, the greateſt Talent obligesto the greateſt toil, and neglected 
to the greatelt puniſhment. Knowledge withour practice bur enlarges 
our (core, and 1s a Treaſury of future ſtripes: And afſuredly, when 
Juſtice ar the laſt ſhall clear her own Integrity, ir will go far berrer 
| with an honeſt unaffected Ignorance, than with the cunning ſpecu- 
| lations of neglefive Knowledge. 


Bur ler us fee whether there lic not ſomething of more eſtecm in 


when all their bulk is only food for fire. Alas! if the Prince be poor, 
Where is the Wealth of Slaves? If we look at Honor, that of Kings is 
the higheſt pircch. And not to ſpeak of the common frailty attending 
them as men, even their neceſſary incumbrances are as the ſalrneſs of 
the Sea harſhing quite through the whole. 1 believe not him thar ſaid, 
if Crowns wererightly viewed, there would be more Kingdoms than 
Kings : For Nature riſes ro Sovereignty, and there isa blaze of Honor 
gilding the Bryers, and inticing the Mind ; yet is not this withour 
its Thorns and Salebrofity. If he be good, he is a general Servant; 
if bad, his own perpetual Terror. If all men ought to care for him, 
cis his part to take care for all ; and 'tis far leſs tor many to care for 
one, than for one to provide for all. And this invited Antiochus when 
Scipio had Conquer'd away ſome of his borders, to {end thanks to the 
Romans, for caſing him of part of his cares, to which he is not allowed 
the liberty that inferiors have. When Antigonuws {aw his Son looſe in 
his Carriage towards his SubjeQs, he checks him with, Sox, Son, re- 
member our Empire is a Noble Bondage. They muſt live ſevereto them- 
ſelves, bur atfable and free to others ; which made Alexander anſwer 
his Father Philip, who wiſht him to ſhew his ativeneſs and ſpeed ar 
the Olympian Race, That ſo he would, if he had Kings to run withal. As 
(port, {o friend{hip ſure is {weetelt among equals; and even in this, a 
King is ſure unhappy, that whole Kingdoms afford not him one Com- 
panion to make a friend of. Certainly, he may live moſt at caſe thar 
has lealt to doin the World. A kind of calm recluſenels is like reſtro 
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rhe over-labor'd man, but a multitude is not pleaſing : 'Tis bur Bedlam 
in a larger building. Who would be content to lead all his life ina 
crowd ? Or to ſtand up as the common mark whereout every one | 
flrives to draw his own peculiar Intereſt ? Let the private man pleaſe 
bur two or three of his own Pariſh or ſome aelathencinn Village, 


ter while he acts not thedecifive part, in things that fit cloſer romen, 
as Honor, Liberty, Life, Eſtate, and che like; inall contentions con- 
cerning which, one {ide will think it {elf roo hardly born upon, and fo 
fall off in diſcontent, if not rage. Nor Oracles, nor Equity, can contrive| 
out a likingtoall. Even he that judges right, muſt needs have one hide! 
hate. Simul iſta mundi reftor, Deus poſuit odium atque re ; the God 
and Guide of all the World, has eltabliſhr theſe anket, Il-will and 
Empire. When Pylades a Roman Actor was to repreſent rpms, 
he appeared as one inamaze, ſolicitous, as pretled both withthoughts 
and cares : And ſuch are Kings and Governors. ; To live ateale is to 


and 'tis all the buſineſs he has to do. And ſurely, this is no hard mat-| 
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loſe; and to preſerve is pains. If he be good ro the Republick the 
trouble is his own, bur the fruit ſhall his Succeſſors reap. Nay, I ſee 
not bur that it is undoubredly true, that even the pooreſt yaſlal, not 
groaning under a ſenſible ſmart, has all his life long a greater Com- 
forter, than the Monarch heaved on the top of State. For he thar is 
low not having far to fall has little ro fear, 2i jacet in terram, &c. 
But on whatſoever he looks abroad, there is hope, and thar is like a | 
Melior Natura, heartens and chears him againſt all hisdiflik'd depreſ(- 
ſions ; tho' he be in darkneſs, it ſhews him light: *Tisthe ſmile of life, 
and like the pillar of fire, leads us thro' the dark and defarrs in our 
conceit to plenty. Bur with Kings it is quite the contrary ; they have 
a little to hope for as the other has to fear, and whatſoever this looks 
on with hope, with fear do Kings behold it: Above them there is no 
place, and beneath them all is loſs. ' Fortune leads on Kings with per- 
petual Alarms, bur inferiors by propoſing prizes. And doubrleſs ſuch 
Conſiderations as theſe did make the 7ragedian ſerrle in his Reſolve : 

Stet quicunque volet, potens, 

Anule culmine Iubrico : 

Me aulcis ſaturet quits: 

. Obſcuro' pofitus loco, 

Leni perfruar otio 

Nallis nota Qutritibus- 

LEtas per tacitum fluat. 

Sic cum tranfterint mes 

Nullo cam ftrepitu dies, 

Plebeius moriar ſenex. 

Illi mors gravis incubat, 

ui, notus nimw omnibus, 

Ionotus moritur fibi. Sen. in Thyelt. At. 2. Chor. 

Let who's will in Icy State, | 

Courts pay luſtres emulate: | 

Private peace ſhall ſatiate me, L ; 

Where retired I may be | 

| 


Stor'd with gentle eaſe, and free: 
Where no greedy Courtier knows 

How my peaceful paſlage flows: 

So when ( noiſeleſs gliding by ) 

All my days ore paſt, then I 

May a harmleſs old man ic. 

He that to all roo much is ſhown, 

Dies to himſelf the moſt unknown, 

And death with greateſt grief does own. 

Is Pleaſure then any other 2 Or can the jollities of life emerge us 
from this ſpreading Sea 2 Certainly, Antiſthenes meant it not as Cha-j 
rity, when he prayed his Enemies Children might be brought up in 
pleaſure. And Plutarch tells us, when the Babylonians had revolted,and 
were again by Xerxes reduc'd-ro obedience, inſtead of wearing arms 
he commanded them: to carry Pipes to - and ſing, ro danceand re- 

rer 
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vel, that ſoftned and unman'd by pleaſure they might not again at- 
_ a Hefetion. ' As winds do li ſubſtances, ir bears us up a! 
while in {moorher air ; bur ſtill as that begins to he, with ic we fallto; 
| Earth, 
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Earth, ro Mire, to Mud, and to torpid dulneſs. It nibbles away the vir- 
rues of the {ou!, and becalms us into Ruin. The Noble Sun they {ay 
is fed from the Sea that is ſalt, but the Moon from the pleaſant Springs 
attrating all her changes. Pleaſure and Deſtruction are cloſe and near 
akin, and if it be inordinate, the tye is then of Brotherhood ; if Plea- 
(ure be the Elder, yer deſtruction reigns after his deceaſe, and then as 
a Tyrant repeal; his Laws. Eventhe extreme of joy is ſadneſs. It 
clouds rhe underſtanding, and for the moſt part leaves us more Cauſes 
of ay 0 Ya than Remembrance. He that ſubmits himſelf to plea- 
ſure, lies down at laſt ro Labor, to Griet, Diſgrace and Want. And 
therefore Ariſtotle counſels us not to look upon Pleaſures in their ap- 
proach bur at their farewel, ſo by a rebuking Judgment we may be 
ſaved from theirſting and future Faſcinations, otherwiſe they enervate 
the bravery of the mind, enflave the gallanc Genius of Man, and but 
like Garlands Crown us for Victims to ſeyerer fate. Another Vanity 
of Pleaſure is that it is never f(arisfied, this will St. 4mbroſe witneſs. Nihil 
prodige ſatis eſt Voluptati : Semperque famem patitur ſui, qui alim:nts 
perpetus n:ſcit impleri ; Nothing can ſatiate riotous Pleaſure, he muſt 
needs be unfortunate by perperual famine that with continued food 
cannot be fill'd. All Voluptuouſneſs is a kind of mental Dropſie, the 
dryer for often drinking. It haunts us with a dog-like Appetite, and 
renders us ravenous and greedy, but uncontented ſtill ; .For ſhadow- 
like we falling ont, 'tis gone, fled ſooner than enjoy'd. Like Solomon's 
Wine, it may ſparkle in the Cup, butinthe end it like a Serpent bires. 
And to give it the truth of all, 'ris of ſo airy a nature, as all the ſweet 
it has 1s only in expeQtation. And ſutable to this did the graye 
Boetius (ing, 

Elabet omnis hoc voluptas, 

Stimulis agit fruentes ; 

Apiumque par volantion 

Uti grata mella fudit, 

Fuzit, & nimis tenaci 

Ferit ifta corda morſu. 

All Voluptuouſneſs has this, 

Twinging till our joys we kils ; 

Bur like Bees that range abroad, 

. Scattering once their long hug'd load ; 

Hence it vapors, then ith heart 

Sticks its deadly wounding Dart. 

Nor is wealth of any better condition than thele, 'ris nota food fine 
enough for tranſcendent and aſpiring ſouls to feed upon. Yer to ſhew 
that mortality ſubſiſterh by a morral prop, 'tis now become the Eſſence 
and the laud of Nations. As water is to Fiſhes, {o this to Man is Ele- 
ment, Food, Fayour and Almighty Life ; yet bred out of Sulphur and 
Quickſilver, as if allied to the materials of a reſtleſs Hell. Hear bur 
whart Epithers the learned Agrippa gives it, Onmmis pecunia levis, fugax, 
labilis, anguillarum & ſerpentum infer lubrica, Vain, ſwift of flight, as 
ſlime of Eels or Serpents glidings, ſlippery. When riches wing away, 
they leaye us then ſorrow ; and while they ſtay, entice us to Intempe- 
rance. What wanted among the Romars, till wealth as a Deluge came 
flowing upon them? Juſtice, Temperance, Vertue and Triumphs 
Sſz crown'd 
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crown'd them, whilc they were not {well'd with Riches: Bur plenty 
once let tn, like Nilus his Inundation, it left them mudded with the 
ſlime and prodigies of Vice, and made them ſtranger monſters than | 
cer that ſtream gave harbor to. If not this, they either increaſe our 
Care in keeping them, orelle our thirſt in getting them; and are (o far} 
from quieting the mind, that the more we have, the more we ſtill do co- 
vet them,and extreme deſires are ncyer without their torment. Attain'd, 
or never got, they vex; loſt or ever kepr, they vex. They may ſome- 
times ward a blow from the malice of Fortune's hand, bur they are of 
ſo bad a weight to wear continually, that wiſe men do by them as the 
valiant oft by Arms, rather expoſe their lives to the hazard of a 
Battel, than be cumbred with the burthen of Armor. Death makes all 
rich and poor alike ; ſo herhat is moſt rich, is but moſt in debt, for he 
borrowed all from Fortune, which when he goes he muſt repay to the 
laſt Mite, and perhaps with much more grief than he that had lrcle to 
leave. Beſides all this, they have one badge which ſurely ſticks them 
with unnobleſt things, they fail a man in deepeſt need ; they can nci- 
ther redeem from Death, nor deliver from wrath, but even in the ſum- 
| mons to theſe, unworthily abandon thoſe rhat moſt have courted them. 
| Non domus aut fundus, non 4ris aceruus Of auri 

AEgroto domini deduxit corpore febres, 

Non animo curas, Hor. Epiſt. 1. r. 2. 

Nor Houſe, nor Land, nor heaps of Treaſure can 

Extract the Fever from diſtemper'd Man, 

Nor Cares from out the mind. 

Nay, they are not only falſe bur fatal; as the ſcent in beaſts of Game, 
they betray us to the ſearch of Tyranny, as purſue in a ſtrucken Deer, 
rhey fall from us like blood, and make us tobe hunted to death. Where 
| the ground is barren or yields nothing rare, it lies unſtir'd and reſtful ; 
but if a mine be in it, the world is mad with inſtruments to dig and 
wound it. Yet afterall this, they are fo vain that if we uſe them, we 
loſe them, if we only keep them, we have them nor. | 

Learning, Honour, Pleaſure, Wealth, they are all but Conſonants , 
| without a Vowel, which ſeem todiQate in the World's great Volume, | 
| but when we ſcck for matter in the pages, all put together the ſum is | 
| Nothing. Vanity, Vexation, Nothing. | 

Agrccable to this is that which Lipfus left and begg'd his friends 
would fix upon his Grayc. 

Vis altiore voce me tecum loqui ? 

Cuntta Humana, Fumus, Umbra, Vanitas, 

Scena & Imago : & verbo ut abſolvam, Nihil. 
Shall I ſpeak truly, what I now ſee below? 
The World is all a Carkaſs, Smoak and Vanity, 
The Shadow of a Shadow, a Play : and in one word juſt Nothing. 

Yer were it but Vanity only, we might ſail away life without ſtorms, 
and complying Vanity with Vanity, make life a pleaſing Holyday,and 
be as innocently wanton as Birds in Spring-time, or fielded Beaſts in | 
May. So we might like Atomes in the Sun's bright Beams, dance our | 
ſhort day away. But—— Vexation dogs this Vanity, is the black | 
ſhadow to that painted body, the ill ſavour that atrends the extin- 
guithing of rhe poor melting tapers of all worldly Felicity. | 
Several | 
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- Several Interpretations are extant of this Word, our vulgar has it 
Vexarion, ſome have rendred it by Paſtio ; an cating and devouring 
Ulcer that gnaws the ſoul to __ ever by gradual 
frettings the mirth and pertneſs of the oppreiſed mind. The Chaldee 
has it, the ConfraQtion of the ſpirits, grating them with a galling Jar, 
rubbing upon the ſpirits, as woollen on a wr that is raw. Allagree 
in this, ro make an unſatisfied perturbation the unavoidable Inheri- 
trance of Man. And indeed if we look to the firſt founded State of 
lapſed Man, Solomon's cenſure is but a free Confeſſion of a former 
doom, the Decree was palſs'd in Ger. 3.17,18, 19. [n ſorrow ſhalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life, Thorns and Thiſtles ſhall the Earth bring forth. 
No doubt, but the Almighty Providence as eaſily could have made ir 
offer him Corn, and Wine, and Oyl, in a ſpontaneous flowing ; Fruir, 
Spice and Medicinals, without inforc'd Plantations. Bur the other 
are things that prick, and are for offence. Anſwerable to theſe was 
that other next Omen of his firſt Apparel— The Fig-leaves, which 
having neither ſtrengrh nor durance, have yer all the inſide rugged as 
true preſagements of his ſelf-woven Fate. And albeit all things before 
Man fell, came forth as the refined Gold from the Mint with a Yalde 
Eona (tamprt upon them; yet fin as a contagious Fog infected the very 
Air of all. The higheſt contentments that the World can yield, be- 
come to us like the Country 2intanes, while we run upon them 
with a haſty ſpeed ; if we polt not faſter off chan we ar firſt came on, 
the bag of ſand ſtrikes us in the neck, and leaves us nothing bur the 
blueneſs of our woundsto boaſt of. Ar beſt the Univerſe is bur a Ring | 
of Changes ; a march of Antiques in a Paper-Lanthorn. A Dance of 
Creaturesever in their Motion, in their Sweat and Hurrying, Shuffle, 
Pacing, Turning, Shifting to cach other's place. "Tis the Tragi-Co- 
medy of Errors. The Scenes change, the Actors vary, the Plot alters, 
and art laſt the Stage ſhall lame while nothing of the Play remains. 

To wade in Knowledge, is to ſound a Sea that is farhomle(s. Torelt 
upon Honour, is to ſtay upon the rate that other men will ſet us at. 
When they deduct their Eſtimation, our Creſt falls, and we are nearer 
to any thing than what we thought our ſelves. To wealth at longeſt | 
we are but Tenants for life : And what we have is any Tyrant's that 
by force or fraud can maſter us. He that intends his Pleaſure roo | 
much, minds all things elſe roo little; and even that ir ſelf increaſes, | 
and fails together. The World wirh all its parts, cannot aſpire ſo high ; 
as to become of worth to ſatisfie a ſoul that is of a nobler nature, 
than to reſt full pleaſed with things that are fo periſhing : So thar | 
now, it would be a wonder to ſee one dote on tranſients and rempo- 
rals ; though all the ridiculous Gods of Rome were made {o by Man 
that was not God, yet in Martial the Reſolve was ſenſual: 

Ad canam / me diverſa wvocaret in aſtra 

Hinc invitator Ceſaris, inde Fouts. 
Aſtra licet propius, Pallatia longius eſſent, » 

Reſponſa ad ſuperos hes refercnda darem ; 
Querite qui malit fieri comviva Tonantis, | 

Me, meus in terris Fuppiter, ecce tenet. L.9. Ep. 93- 
Should Jove ſend for me 'mong the Stars to ſup, 
And Ceſar then invite me to his cup ; 
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Though Heaven were near, and Ceſar's Courts far off, 

I with this Anſwer would the Gods pur off : 

Seek ſuch as long to taſte the Thunderer's Feaſt, 

Me, my Jove here, Domitian makes his Gueſt. 
He had a Wit, worthy of a better reſolution, nor is there any thing 
to excuſe him but the uncommendable licentiouſneſs of Poetry : For 


of the World. All is either empty or troubleſome, and comparatively 
without doubt either evil or not good. Sorhat now it muſt be certain, 
There is no profit under the Sun. 

To procure an unintermitting joy, to draw life into perpetuity, to 
keep back the eclipſing ſadneſles of the mind, to take away the nauſe- 
ouſne(s of the impriſon'd foul, or to give the World a conſtancy in his 
own frail parts, this is beyond a Solomon. All things drop away as fruits 
from ſhaken Trees, which a Spring renews and Autumn again deſtroys. 
And therefore I find this place read by ſome, Nihil perman:re ſub Solo, 
Nothing endureth under the Sun; and this not enduring, if there 
were no more, is enough to confirm that all is vanity : when any thing 
comes to nought, we ſay it vaniſhes, which in plainer Engliſh is, it 
groweth into vanity; And ſhall not one day all the World do this? 
Though the Earth be ſaid to remain for ever, that eyer is but Compa- 
ratively, and the ſenſe is, that is ſhall not decay as ſoon as the other 
Creatures that depend upon it. But this depending on the Sun's en- 
livening influence, may in courſe of Nature be capable of change, and 
when we need it, failus. Whatthen ſhall wedo? Or whither turn to 
find a repoſe for the Soul? All the Maſs of Creatures put together is 
to0 narrow a Palace to contain the Soul of Man. Ir flies in a moment 
to the deeps and Ocean's Springs, not only to the roots of Mountains, 
but in a moment pierces quite through the Earth's condenſed Globe 
to the Stars, and higheſt Convex of the bounding Sky : So far as the 


elſe 'tis not poſſible that upon true grounds, a wiſe Man can be fond | 


Creatures reaches it goes and finds noreſt. God only is capacious, in 
him do all its vaſt extenſions reſt; unlimited rhoughts in him a limit 
find, and when we do loſe the Creature,ſtill we do find him; beyond 
the bowed expanſions of the Firmament, where we cannot gueſs what 
=_ be; there we are ſure this God incorruptible dwells. He is farther 
oft than the Soul can reach, yer nearer than it canavoid. All things elſe 
are Sea and Storm, nor is there any Haven bur here. Hither muſt we 


this Sun, dwells Truth, and Joy, and Conſtancy. While I live here 
muſt look for Tydes and Ebbs, Waves and Sands, and Rocks, and more 
croſs winds than knows the Saylor's Compaſs. Nor may I hope for 
fafery but by Anchoring above the Sun, even in his Mercies who is 
this Sun's Sun, who is the Life, and Light, and Soul of all. If I can 
fix here, I will think I have made an eſcape from Earth; and by his 
noble attraction, having a mind rais'd gloriouſly high, may ſtand as 
a well-builr ſtruQture, tho' outwardly foiled and clouded with the 
fume of terrene things, yet by the gracious ſhine of the Almighty, 
bright within, and above the Conculcations of the World. 
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mount, beyond the Sun's rais'd eye. In the Courts of the Father of / 
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St. Luke xiv. 20. 


eAnd another ſaid, I have married a Wife, and 


therefore I cannot come. 


N D another ſaid. \t ſeems there were more of the 
Pack : Natural averſeneſs to ſpiritual things is not 
in one but all. They thar ſeveral ways adhered ro 
the world, do all agree rogether to neglect the 
God of that world and them. The Jews wete all 
Recuſants, and they rather chuſe to kill the Lamb 
than come to his Supper. That God had Rant, 
might have been enough ro give a Cripple ſwift- 

neſs, and to have ſtruck up Age again with Youths enlivening fires. | 

And that it was to a Feaſt of Salyation ( which was there-building of 

the ruins of man, and the re-planting him in a better Paradiſe than ar 

firſt heloſt ) might, one would have thought, ta noble contempr 

of anything that could have hindred : bur dull foulsfind out dull ex- 
cuſes. They ſtill appear of the ſame froward race, whereof their Pte- 
deceſfors were, that to the miracles of a Journey both night and day 
engarded by a Deiry, dare beſorredly y_ the Garlic and the Onyons 
of Egypt. So profaner Eſau had ratherſup his Broths, than fave his Birrh- 
right. By carthly minds a grain of droflie Silver is priſed aboveall the | 

ecious Balms of Gilead, The other two, tho' they came nor, did mo- | 
deſtly refuſe ; and rho none returned fo much as thanks, yer they beg-| 
ged to be held excus'd: Leſs uncivil Clowns, tho* they had not grace 
to come, they had ſo much Ruſtick manners as to beg a pardon ; and 

| ſortiſbly thought a Farm and Tokes of Oxen, might in pO hold a 

; Plea againſt all che ſpirirual folaces of Heaven. Let a Peſant have 

his _ and either an cafic Rent, Barns well fll'd, or 4 prearet Herd 
of Catrel ſhall be ſo much covered, as the rightly wiſe ſhall (ce, thar 

| the difference berwixt his beaſts and him is only in his ruder Speech. 

Thus the two former. Bur in Ingratirude they all agree; ſuch a Kind 

of Hog-carriage, that while they are greedily {willing in rheir own 

draff, all the Excellencies of the World beſides are unminded, much 
more the Author that ſhall offer them. Like the deaf 444+y, they 
reſt unſtirr'd by the moſt powerful charm of rhe World — Courrefie. 

If I ſhall gain by bargaining, equality of Traffick preſerves me in my li- | 

berty. If I receive tor deſert, that which is done'to me is paid, not | 

given. But a noble Courteſie falling like rain'ih due feaſon, enflaves 

a Man more than a Marker-ſale among Meors ; for it conquers the un- 

{ compellable mind, and diſcintereſts Man of hitnifelf. To be unthank- | 

'full, is ro be a Baſtard ro Nature +: With how many fold does the | 
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| nefit to Man fo great, that the Bowels of both the nates arc no: as a 


| Are all the Daughters of Eve like their Mother, ſtill tempting Man 
| ro deſert his Maker? Cannot Man makea Companion for his life, bur 


Jt, LuK E XIV. 20, 


grateful Earth return her ſcatter'd grain ? If the Rivers pay their Tri- 
bute to the Ocean in publick Tydes and private Springs, a retribu- 
tion's made. If the Earth exhales but Vapors to the Heaven, in re- 
quititig Dews it doth again diſti] chem ; only the diſputed Element 
of Fire is barren, and therefore has not rhe honor to be mentioned in 
the Creation. 

Here was nothing akin to Gratitude : Love there was ſhewed {o 
fervent, that even all Creation could nor find a Simil: for't. The be-| 


grain to it. Yet allthis ſo diſvalued by ſtupidity, thatnone of them 
eſteemed it worthy the Tongue's leaſt motion to produce a thanks; 
which proves that Truth, which by the noble Sexeca was long ſince rold 
us, Negamus quenquam ſcire gratiam referre, niſi ſapientem ; None bur a 
wiſe Man knows how to be thankful. Y et any fool might have blunder'd 
out, Pray thank him— Who could ſend leſs to him that invites ro a fealt : 
Ingratitude does then ſink deep, when it gets nor up to the Tongue: 
Whenit isnot ative, it hasa Palſie; but when ſpeechleſs, dead. King 
_— did not mourn ſo much for the death of his friend /77ipparchus, 
(for he left the world an old man) but becauſe he died before he had 
requited him. And Suetonjus tells us, That Auguſtus Ceſar deſcended 
from his Throne, and as a common Advocate pleaded the cauſe of a 
private Souldier, who had fought for him at A#ium, becauſe he would 
not be thought ungrateful. Yer here by theſe men, from him (who de- 
{ſcended from his Throne of Glory, to ſuffer all contempt and torment 
for them ) it is nor {o much astaken kindly. Nordid it extenuate their 
Inhumanity, that they did nor accept of the Invitation ; for that ex- 
cellent Orator, who had far leſs of Divine Light than was offer'd 
them, has inſtructed us, — That Non ſolum gratus debet eſſe qui acce- 
pit beneficium, verum etiam is cui poteſtas accipiendi fuit ; He ought as 
well to be thankful that may, as he that does receive a benefit. 

But above them all, this married Man was the worlt, here was 


1 neither Wit nor Manners. He not only anſwers churliſhly in a blunt 


careleſneſs, — 7 can't come, but injuriouſly on Wedlock lays the 
Neceſlity of his abſence, 7 have married a Wife, and th:refore I cannot | 
come. | 

What! were the pleaſures of the bed ſo taking that he reſolves 
for them to abandon Heaven 2 Or could he be ſo prejudicial, as to | 
believe Heaven would not admit him if he broughe a Woman a- 
long 2 Or was he ſo jealous of her Chaſtity, as he would nor be ab- | 
ſent from her, leſt his Heir ſhould not prove of his own getting? | 


ſhe muſt have ſomething of the Fezebel in her > Muſt he either fruit- 
leſs (like the barren Ewnuch ) long and die; or ele like Job, be temp- 
red to curle God, and fo die? Or is ſhe either fo ſharp, or fond, thar 
he cither dares not vex, or will-not leave her? Or is it of Nece(- 
ſiry thar he mult leaye Religion ro provide for her? Surely he 
rakes the Text in too large a ſenſe, that becauſe it ſays, a Man ſhall 
leave all and cleave to his Wife, that therefore he ſhall leave God; "tis 
but rhe Father and Mother on Earth, and not the Father of Heaven 
char for her we may forſake. Milſerably is he married to his Wife, 


thar 
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| that muſt for her be divorc'd from all b:ſide ; from Recreations, 
Kindred, Friends, the noble Arts, Nature, and the Gods above. 

Surely there is ſomething more than we are aware of in this ſame 
Creature, Woman. If there be any Charm to overcome Man and 
all his Virile Verrues, 'tis the that ſtands up in ir. She is the Re- 
mora of the Soul, that ſticking to the Keel of Man, arreſts his pro- 
grels ro Heaven. What might it be which made againſt them, even 
the Fathers fo full of fire, and poynant ? St. Ambroſe calls her Fanua 
Diaboli, via Tniquitatis, Scorpions percuſſio; The Port of Hell, the 
| Road of Iniquity, and the Scorpions ſting : and then a little after 
proceeds, Si cum viris famine habitant, i non deerit Diaboli ; 
If Women dwell with Men, the Devil hath his lime-twigs there. 
Sr. Auguſtin falls upon their ſinging, whereof he ſays, Tolerabilius eft 
audire Baſiliſcum ftbillantem; *Tis ſafer hearing the killing Baſilisk hiſs. 
Elfewhere he makes them in a manner paſt Religions cure, for 2uaxto 
Religioftores, tanto citius alliciunt ; The more Religious, the more in- 
ticing are they. St. Ferom allows not Ruſticus to fee his Mother, for 
fear of her Maids, and tells him, Azcillulas que illi in obſequio ſunt 
tibi ſcias eſſe in inſidits ; He muſt know thoſe Maids which are to her 
' for {ervice, to him are Wiles and Treaſon. Sr. Chryſoſtom exclaims, 
'0 Malum ſummum & acutiſſimum Diaboli telum Mulier ; The Devils 
| ſharpeſt Arrow,and milchiets primelt height is Woman. A thing of 
| fuch pollution, that the ſuperſtition of former time, would not al 
| low her to be rouch'd by her own Husband of three days before he 
received the Communion, as may be' found in the Council of Eli- 
beris, And by 7ibullus his Caution it ſhould ſeem the like praftice 
was in uſe even among the Heathen. 

— Diſcedat ab arts 
Cui tulit heſterna gaudia note Venus, L. 2. El x. 
——-From th' Altars let him keep 

Thar in his Miſtreſs Arms laſt night did ſleep. 
| Another ſcrupulous nicery I find inthe Councilof Auxerre, where 
[inthe 36. Canon it is enjoyn'd, that no Woman ſhall receive the Sa- 
' crament in her bare hand : for which purpoſe the 39. Canon of the 
{ame ordains -—- That if ſhe hath not a clean Linen Glove to take ir 
in, ſhe muſt for the time be put by. Nay, the ſevere Cato Ulicenfs 
ſays, — Siabſque femina eſſet mundus, converſatio noſtra non eſſet abſquz 
Diis, Were Women out o'th World, with us the Gods would Con- 
yerſation hold. 

Againſt them the Poets have declaimed i» Folio, they write no- 
thing but Rapiers and Ponyards, with all the weapons of wrath, that 
even the bittereſt /ambics can contain. But molt of them were fo 
looſe in their lives, that they wanted the honour to be in good 
Womens company ; and therefore I will only tell you what che 
Comical Plautus thought: Stich. 1. 2. 

Qui poteſt mulieres vitare, vitet : ut quotidie 
(Pridie caveat) ne faciat quod pigeat poſtridie. 
Let him that can, defend himſelf from Women : but he who 
would not do that to day, whereof he muſt repent to morrow, 
muſt ayoid them the day before. 


Li 
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Theſe Opinions are auſtere and ſharp ; yet certainly ſome of 
them the mature Cenſures of a reverend Age, ſtrit Sanity, and 
wealthy Knowledge. Only we may hope they meant not theſe of 
the general, bur of the depraved of that Sex; who like hurt Deer 
(by their own Herd) would be puſht out to certain deſtruction. 
Surely in themſelves they are not thus unboundedly ill : Bur ſoft 
and caſte Natures, as they ſooner bend towards Vertue, fo they 
ſooner ſlide into Vice ; but cannot uſually be fo reſolute in either, 
as the more ſolid and compacted ſpirit of man. Therefore of this 
power with Man there is without doubt a towfold Cauſe ; one in 
themſelves, one in Man, 

Thar in themſelves is the excellency of their Creation, whercin 
Nature has {weetned their Countenance beyond the ſternneſs of a 
Male aſpet. They have purer Mixture of Elements in their Com- 
poſitions, from whence ariſes ſuch a virgin calmneſs, as growing 
| I near to Innocence, makes Man love them as akin to God. And 
doubtleſs hence it is, that Nature intruſts Woman rather than Man 
with the Conception, Nouriſhment, Production, and Education of 
all Poſterity, partly before, and partly after the birth. And even 
through all does this fineneſs of remper hold : We find both in Birds 
and Beaſts the Fleſh of the Female to our taſte is pleaſanter, more 
render,and leſs inſipid,than that of the Male : They are nor naturally 
of ſo rank an Earth. Cornelius Agrippa tells us of a ſtrange Experi- 
ment to prove this ; Let a Woman waſh her hands once fair, and 
after waſh never ſo often, yer ſhall nor the water be ſpoiled ar all : 
But let a Man waſh never fo clean, and never fo often, yet every 
time ſhall the water receive a ſoil. Nay, if they be both alike in 
danger of drowning, the Woman, as more rarified, ſhall ſwim longer 


ſink to the bottom. As ſtrange is that which Pliny tells us, that a 
Man being drowned floats with his Face upwards, but of Women he 
lays, — Prone fluitant, quaſi earum pudori parcente Natura, they float 
with their Faces downwards, Nature being careful to preſerve their 


inſtead of Aajutorium the Chaldee has it Suſtentaculum, as a prop and 
upholder of the ſtate of Man. And this (eſpecially if we reſpe the 
Conception) is true and ſutable : which may be ſome reaſon, why 
thar firſt bleſſing pronounc'd from God upon man by conjunction 
with her, was never yet impeached by the Fall: Bur the Marriage, 
which was made in Innocence, even after his expulſion never came 


World. "Tis probable the Devils envy of Eves handſomenels made 
him attempt to tempt her firſt. And in the offence we find not the 
| breach of the Commandment caſt upon her, bur Adam ; and in the 
Curſe, for that we was beguiled and out of ignorance deceiyed,' ſhe 
is curſed bur in her ſelf and Sex: Bur for Adam, thar did it more a- 
gainſt the light of Knowledge, in a wilful tranſgreſſion, we ſee the 
Univerſe does ſmart, and all the frame of Nature ſuffers in his pu- 
niſhment. Bur in the freeing of Mankind from this, he is in part 
beholden:to rhe Woman for it ; the honour is given to her Sex ; the 


head. ; 


—_— 


above ; while the Man, as more feculent and drofiie. ſhall ſooner} 


to queſtion ; and that 7zcreaſe and multiply ſhall endure as long as the 


i 


modeſty. And whercas it is ſaid, 7 will make an Help-me:t for man,| 


Promiſe made is, That 7 he ſeed of the woman ſhall kruiſe the Serpents| 


—— 
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| 
| head, And in performance we ſee, that all the Fleſh our Saviour had 
was Female, without any contribution at all from Man: -a Grace 
certainly ſurmounting all the boaſts of Man, and 'a com- 
fort that may be for eyer a ſupporr'te that Sex, That when Man ſtood 
Convicted of the and infamy of che Fall, ( ro Na- 
ture) God afforded the glory of his R to'the feed of the 
Woman alone; to whom Man (without any thing from himſelf) muſt 
ever owe a favour fo received, My ago And why may 
we not believe that 'ris from hence, that Nature has 4 man 
to be civiller and more reſpedtive to that Sex, than we find he is to 
his own; A Woman well qualified, like the Ambaſſador of aPrince, 
is held a perſon Sacred : Whar he diſdains from Men to bear, from 
her he thinks it an honour to ſuffer; and tho ic be to the hazard of 
himſelf in imminent danger, 'tis his glory, if he can," to ſerye her. 
And even in Wars, that hand which ſtrikes a Woman, the noble 
heart does ſcora as barbarous and ſavage. She is not ſo unfociable 
as not to be a friend, eee 
Since Circumciſion was-as well a Sacrament of che 
of the Covenant and admiſſion imto the Church, and that the 
only were Circumciſed ; we may well conceive the great of 
tho prefers 12 doofere, end Women made hae nid oreafenew, 
tho preferr” Avriſtot oman e oce. : 
ap pry de | : 
appropriat 
of thar Sex we ſhall find ic in the perſon of the bleſſed Virgin| 
Mary, exalted by God aboye all that ever was bur only human. 
. The other cauſe which is in Man, is fare his own inordinarelove, 
and can he be blamed for loving, w | 
reſenc her to him as the fitteſt and nobleſt objet of Cication for 
im? A Man may love a Friend as/a Brother, as an. alter {dem ; but 
he ſhould love his Wife as his /deys dem : Creation, Nature, Reli- 
gion; Law and Policy, makes + undividedly one. And fo long 
as we croſs not upon eligion, I doubt. not buc our loves may flow. 
Bur alaſs we ſtay not; here, love/has aeicher Bic norReins. 
., Nox t amor , vin , Nihil noderabile ſuadent, 
[llapudore wacat, amorque mets. Ovid. Am Els. 

Night, Love; eo Wine, no moderation bear, 

Night knows no: ſhame, nd Wincnad:Lowd-al tae: 
Often in our Love to her, our Loye to: God is fivallowed and 

ited. For indeed, Man: loves Woman' as' he ought 'to- love 


God: With all his heart, with all his foul; and with all bi Whe- 
cher it be from the ſecret {weerneſs thas. ifie and 1 all his 
Spirits at once-in his Converſation with her; whether ir be fromrhe 


ſenſe of the fruition and of {Þ extellcar, and ſo rational a 
- by CLONED ety 
ceives from her, by her: O even 
 weakand corruptibleby lengrhned luccefſions, draws out roward [m- 
| mortality ; —— Natural Union, ſhe 
being formed at-firſt-of the Rib:of wherein the Schools ob» 
ſerve, there was both Bone, and Fleſh} and blood, — | 


& 6X. 


thar if ſhe be not 7dem, ſhe is at leaſt aliquid ipftus, a a 
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that very ſame, tho not the ſame it ſelf. And then fince all Love 
ſtrictly examined ariſes out of Love to our ſelves, 'tis no wonder 
that we muſt Love her, that is thus Conſubſtantiate with us. Had 
this Man, in the Text, been but Morally good, or which is more, 
Religious, he ought to have lov'd his Wife, tho not equally or aboye 
God, yer next him. But being predominantly Carnal, the preſent ob- 
ject of his Senſes choakt up his ſouls apprehenſion of Erernity, ra- 
ther than loſe along'd for dalliance, he would quit eyen all the Saints, 
Angels, and the Heavens above. Their Argument inclincs roo much 
to lightneſs, that rake him for a Spaniard, who would leave his Sa- 
viour for a Maiden-head. Bur for ought we know, his Bride might be 
both young and handſome; and then, how many Gallants have we 
that would have done as much 2? Beauty is the Wir of Nature put 
into a Frontifpiece : 'ris the ſpiritual Soul in Figure, that raviſhes 
cach admiring beholder. The influences of the Stars are init, which 
by an Adamantine Law hurl us againſt all our Reſolves ; 'tis Narures 
Prerogative, and is ſo purely the gift of God alone, as all the Arts 
and Sciences of the Earth cannor place ir any where, but where the 
hand of Heaven has planted it. Diogenes to handſome Courtezans 
gave always the Title of Queens, for few he ſaid bur obey'd their 


| commands. And Ariſtotle rold one who asked, whence it was that all 


Men were Covetous of Converſation with beautiful perſons, that it 
was but a blind Man's queſtion. "Tis an Empire without a Militia: 
for needing neither Guards nor Arms, it impoſes whatever does 
pleaſe. Experience can tell us it has flatred all the ſtrengths of the 
World. It is Miſtreſs of all that is not God; and when ir riſes to be} 
of Holineſs, it amounts to be inthron'd with him. 'In Woman plac'd 
alone it has done wonders, and taking the Worlds Conquerours by 
the Cask, has rifled them of all their hard-carn'd Wreaths and Lau- 
rel. Adam's original Innocence was not Armour ſufficient to reſiſt 
her Forces. Sampſon's Giant ſtrength by her was cheated into bondage 
and ſervility. David's right-heartednels became inflex'd and crooked. 
And this, Fave incomparable Solomon, tho he could precept the er- 
ring World againſt all the ſeducing Crafts of Women, yet we ſee he 
could not ſave himſelf from being intangled by their demulciations. 
With this Man, the Devil went his old PR way, for his Plot be- 
ing to gain the Man, he ſets upon him by his Miſtreſs firſt : when an 
Officer is to be corrupted, there is a She-ſupreme that has a leading| 
hand. No doubt bur he which bought the Farm had a Team, and 
the other had five Yoke of Oxen ; yer could not all theſe draw fo 
much, asa Wife ; ſhe is a perpetual inchantment that hangs upon all 
the retirements of Man. She is the Privado of his ſenſes, that with 
familiar blandiſhments canſtroke him into more than all the inter- 
mitted Rhetorick of a Maſculine Friend. She is the hight Cham- 
berlain of the Court of Man, thar with the Key of Love wherewith 
he hath intruſted her, has free acceſs to' all his private Lodgings : 
and tho his ſoul be as a Labyrinth full of miſtick windings, yet a be- 
loved Wife holds the Clew in; her hand that can guide her to his in- 
_ _ and-that very firſt warm blood which in his heart is 
oſcted. 


But} 
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Bur where is the faulr now > Shall Woman be condemn'd for Ex- 

cellency? Let ſore Eyes ſooner brand the Sun for brightneſs. Is ir 
not proof enough of Man's weakneſs to be overcome, but when he is 
Captiv'd he mutt revile his Conquereſs 2 What fool will fay the Ho 
ney is naught, becauſe the Bear 1s mad at the {mell on't > No the fla- 
very is within us. Did not our own Boſom nurſe the Traytor, out- 
- | ward objects would be a wife man's Nothing. *Tis not the fire, bur 
the neglect that's blameable, when ere the Houſe is burn'd. Thoſe 
Creatures that arc not ſcalded with the like additions, can undi- 
ſtemper'd gaze rheir trimmeſt dreſs. Nor can all their artful lures 
make any beaſt but Man in love with them. Nay Man himſelf, when 
Age like Froſt has hoar'd his Hairs, and all his fires are our, can un- 
ſtirrd play with her flames and ray. Man's own Inclination is his 
Charm that fetrers him. Tis not a Wife or Woman, that can bind 
us from going to Heaven, unleſs we firſt lie down and manacle our 
ſelves. Tho Adam, at firſt, for his poor excuſe, faid, the Woman 
gave it him : yet all conclude, that anſwer rais'd his Crime. And 
albeit his loſs without God's Mercy was unballanccably irrecoyer- 
able : yer we after never find he twitted her as Auchreſs of his fall. 
Will any Man accuſe the Stream for wetting him, when he fell in 
by ſleeping on the Bank » From Charcoals blown I know ſparks leap 
apace, but tho ſtraw Houſes may enkindle —_— yet upon ſo- 
lid coverings they without danger dye : orif they leaye a Mote be- 
hind, it is bur dead, and with the next fair wind umblemiſhing blows 
away. 
Doubcleſ Marriage is honorable among all, and tis the Devils 
DoQtrine only that forbids it. We fee the 7ſraclites after they had 
deſtroyed Benjamin, rather than keep thoſe that were left, from Mar- 
riage, they were content to wink ar Felony, and mince Perjury : Nay 
under-hand to contrive the Rape and Theft:; and only before Men 
to elude thar Oath which (tho raſhly) yer they had made to God. 
Even our Saviour himſelf, tho he would be born of a Virgin ; yethe 
would nor have thar Birth, till honeſted by Marriage : tho he would 
not have a Man his Father, yet he would not have a Mother till ſhe 
was a Wife. 

'Tis true, in times of Trouble, Marriage incumbers Man to the 
World ; and as a Proverb it has run along, That marriage peoples the 
Earth, but Virginity Heaven ; yet withal it is as true that St. Auguſtine 
ſpeaks, Conjugium humile melius eſt Virginitate —_— Even a very 
mean Wedlock is better than a ſumptuous Chaltiry. He that is mar- 
ried has the advantage of others that. are not : for he is hereby made 
2 double Man, he has two Bodies which one united Soul does 

vide and to prove this the moſt perfet Union of the World ; it is 
faſficient that the marry'd Couple only envy not one another ; when 
one is (ad, then both are griev'd : and in the joy and the honour of 
one, the other does partake : without a Wife, Man is a kind of de- 
ſolate thing, he wants the moſt Cordial folace of life ; and therefore 
he which refuſed ro Marry when he fitly might, by the wiſe Law- 
givers of the World, was looked upon'a wilful deſerter, not only 
of the Common-wealth, but of Law, Religion, and of Humane Na- 
ture; by Lycargus, in Summer driven from all ſports, in no 


| 
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naked led about and ſcorn'd. Plato made him incapable both of 
Honour and publick Office, but taxable in a deeper ſenſe. Auguſtus, 
and diyers others have given Immunities to marricd perſons, ſo as no 
Time, no Nation, no Condition of Men, but haye honoured Mar- 
riage by their approbation. And the time and place of the inſtiru- 
tion ; che bleſſing accompanying it ; the morality, and natural in- 


tions Infancy, where Eve art firſt was not fram'd for Virginity, but 


himſelf, and art her very firſt peep into rhe World was born a Bride, 
may be enough to vindicate it from all the Circumltantial ſtains thar 
can be caſt upon ir. 

And therefore for this Uxorious Man, to plead he had married a 
Wife, and therefore he could not come, was all one, as if a Drunkard 
thould plead, uſe he had found good Wine, he could not get 
from the Tavern ; yet ſurely none would blame the Wine. bur the 
Man. Marriage is Creations perfeneſs, barren Virginity is but un- 
completed Man. Marriage is the way to benefit the World for c- 
yer, bur Virginity in future ruins it ; and after the narrow limits of 
Age, expires. He that is wiſe, and Marries, and leaves a Child 
well Educated, does make Mankind his debtor, and departs a Bene- 
factor to the World : For when he is atom'd into flying duſt, he has 
prepar'd his Subſtitute ro adminiſter his part being gone. The mar- 
ried Man is like the Bee, that fixes his Hive, augments the World, 
benefits the Republick, and by a daily diligence, without wrong- 
ing any, profits all. But he which contemns Wedlock, (for the molt 
part) like a Waſp, wanders an offence in the World, lives upon 
{poil and rapine, diſturbs Peace, ſtcals ſweets that are none of his 
own, and by robbing the Hives of others, cither meets miſery as 
his due reward, or at beſt (leaving none to perpetuate his memory) 
at laſt he dyes, and dyes. 


meant here to ſhew us, how upon any vain pretence, eyen all mere- 
ly worldly Men prefer fond and fleeting 'Temporals, beyond the 
laſting joys of Eterniry. And in this Man more eſpecially than in 
the reſt; for in a more peremptory way he is re{olyed rather to re- 
nounce his Salyation, than to leaye (tho bur for a Supper while) thar 
ual trifle Woman. 

In the three Refuſers are ſer out to us the. yain and falſe trinity of 
Worldings, The Juſt of the Fleſh, the luſt of the Eye, and the Pride of 
Life ; Luxury, Avarice and Ambition, St, Ambroſe his myſtick In- 
terpretation of Gentiles, Fews, and Hereticks, 1 find, entertain'd by 
few. By this married Man, I take to be underſtood the Volupru- 
ous; and queſtionleſs 'tis true, that Pleaſure more infatuates than 
cither Honour or Wealth; for in this, Man is ſoak'd and charm'd 
by all his Senſes at once. Honour and Profit beliege bur ſome prin- 
cipal Quarters of the City of Man, but Pleaſure does at every, part 
at once aſſault. ' This is that Mercaries Pipe that charmerh all our 
Eyes aſleep: 'tis the ſwing of rhe Soul, that giddies a Man at. laſt 
into a dull ſecurity, and raiſes up of every Senie an Idol taking Pace 
lly 


|of God : Like a Bath ir ſupple and enfeebles all. Whoſoever w 


dedicates 
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Marriage, became a Wife at firſt ſight, was preſented to Man by God | 


ſtine of it in Man; the ſucceſſive perpetuity of it, even from Crea- 


| 
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This was therefore an unjuſt Plea : But that our bleſſed Saviour | 
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dedicates himſelf to plcaſure, he walks upon the Waves as St. Petey 
did, whcre if the Miracle of a Feſus ſave him not, he ſinks into the 
Sea he treads upon. Ambition and Covetouſnels may be ſometimes 
accompanied with eminent vertues. Fulius Ceſar and Yeſpaſian had 
cither of them parts of excellent merit. But Voluptuous Men (be- 
ſides the Infedations of Senſualiry) are uſually both Proud and Co- 
vetous allo. Nero, we find, defiled moſt in the fouleſt mires of 
Luxury, and where do we find any o clatedly Proud, or ſo unjuſt- 
ly rapacious as was he ? for indeed Covetoutlneſs is the Daughter of 
Luxury. So for ought we know this Man might be hindred by both 
the other Vices ; Who can tell but he might take Per that his Wife 
was not invited as well as he ? And thus perhaps his Pride might 
hinder him. Or it may be he durſt not leave his Family, leſt he 
might in his ablence be cozened at home by his Servants: and ſo his 
Covetouſneſs might be the cauſe of ſtay. Or if ſhe were bur fair 
and inclining to be wanton, ſuſpicion of her Chaſtity might ſtop 
his going abroad : Jcalouſics and Fears (among Peaſants) are as an- 
cient as this Parable : and indeed that which is coveted by many, is 
never kept without hazard. Beſides, he that violently dotes upon 
one thing, ſeems to tell the World that he may do fo by another : 
yea, that in ſome meaſure he muſt. He that is ſlaved by his affe- 
tion to a Miſtreſs, muſt be proud ro fight for her, muſt be prodi-| 
gal to ſpend for her, muſt be covetous to ſcrape for her. He is an 
object of much pity that over-affets any Temporal things whatſo- 
ever. For (beyond what is ſpoken already) ir agonies his mind per- 
petually, and throws him on a double miſchief. Ir does fix his truſt 
on that which cannot bur deceive him ; and it adverſaries him with 
Juſtice, which muſt puniſh, and would (if truſted) never fail to 
ſave him. Nay, it flings a kind of ſcorn on God, and as much 
as in Man lics, diſgraces him below his Creature. He is happ 

that can wean himſelf from the Breaſt of the World, that he fſur- 
feir not with her luſcious, but unwholſome Milk. Bur if he muſt 
endure among the Pleaſures, the Profits and the Honours thereof; 
ler him live therein, as the Bee docs in her Honey, who though her 
Hive be never ſo full, yet with it ſhe never entangles her Wings, 
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Occaſional Pieces. 


With a Taft of: ſome | 


LETTERS, 
And beef 
CHARACTER 


LOW-COUNTRIE S 


* 
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have I 
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True ; bur cantior ſes 
The i has it, which it can be. 


Or with' it hold a ſympathy. 


He that enjoys, what here befow 
Frail Elements have to beſtow, | 
Shall find moſt ſiyeer, bare hopes ac fiſt; 
Fruition, by CO OR 

Sea-water allays your thirſt, oy 


Whos'ever would be then, 

Muſt be ſo to hiniſelf : For when 

Judges are taken from withour, 

To yo what we (fenc'd clofe_abvin) 
Are: they judge not, but gueſs and doubt.. 


He muſt have reafon ſtore, co {þy 
Narures hid ways, to 

His judgment. So he may be ſafe 

From the vain fret : For Feols will chafe 
At that, which makes a wiſe man laugh. 


W £ 
_ k ro keep one an nd Fea rg 
{hoe maſt hs th 
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His ſoul muſt hug no private fin, 
For that's a thorn hid by the skin. - 
Burt Inrcence, where ſhe is nurs'd, 
- Plants valiant Peace, So Cato durlit 
Be, Godlike good, whaeg Rome was worlt. 


F- 
 God-built he muſt be in his mind ; 
That is, part God : whoſe faith no wind 
Can ſhake, when boldly he relies 
On one ſo noble ; he our-flies 


Low chance, and fac of:Dellinies. 


Life as a middle way, immur'd 

Wirh Joy and Grief, to be indur'd,  ; _ 
Not ſpurn'd,, nor wanton'd hence; he knows. 
In crooked: banks, a ſpring ſo flows: . 

Ofer ſtone, mud, weeds :; yet ſtill clear goes. 
And as ſprings reſt not, till rhey lead- 
Meandring high, as their firſt head : 

So ſouls reſt not, rill man has trod 

Deaths height. Then by that period, 

They reſt too, rais'd as high as God. 


Sum all | he happieſt is, that can 

In this worlds Jar be Honeſt Man. 
For ſince Perfection is ſo high, _., 
Beyond lifes reach, he that would try 
True happineſs indeed, muſt dye. 


— 


| Il. To the Lady D.S. 


MADAM, [7 

| Would bur praiſe, not flatter :, yet", ' | 

What flarters other, does your praiſe but fir, - -- 
I would have ſhun'd. all Vierſe too: i but 1. knew 
He muſt write meaſure, that would write of You. 
So Geometrical has Nature fram'd . _— 
That, which can now no otherwiſe be nam'd, 
But as arule for all : cach ſeveral part. 
Is all whole Axiom, to dire an Art. 
That now, men skilful; doubt, to' which is due, 
More to thoſe noble Sciences, 'or You.” 
| And thus I was created !' for whoican 

Lye carth'd i'th' dull thoughts of a'common man, 

When you ſhall ſhine and with yolit ſymmetry” 
Shew like the Springs, new, Genius ; -while: your Eye 
Kindles each, noble blond, with ſuch chaſt fire, . . 
As cauſes Flame, and yer forbids Dehire? 
| And when your sky of vein ſhall.gently flow, 
Branching through both your Hemiſpheres of Snow, 


When 
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When crimſon Tulips, and the Roſe o'th' buſh, 
Shall draw their tinture from your Lip, and bluſh ; 
When that mild breath, which even the calmeſt Weſt 
Fans from the Pink and Violer,' from your breaſt 
Shall have its derivation ; then you'may | 

Confeſs your ſelf, our Morning and our Day. 

And theſe might make you :glorious :. yer 1 
(Madam) tell you, that theſe bur fading are, 

Muft bed i'th' ſhade, and ceaſe : and thar I rell 
This, ſhews there's ſomething that doth 'more excel, 
Remaining in you : elfe the name Decay - 

I know would fright a Lady into Clay. 

And bur to hear, the muſt be old ad, ye, 

Would make her weep till ſhe had ne'er an Eye. 

But that which makes me daring thus; I find 

Is that pure ſhine of Deity, your Mind, 

So fill'd with ſweetneſs, that whos'c'er ſhall ſee'r, 
Streight thinks of Virgin Nature, at whoſe feet 
Stand all the Sects of old Philoſophy, 

Paying their admiration by their Eye. | 

So you amaze all knowledge, that eyenthey 

Which can but name and know you, do add day 
Unto their own Life here. To prove this; I 

Shall find this honour crown my memory, 

By writing but of You, the world ſhall ſee, 

I am the Feſt drew truth to Poetry. 


IL The Sun and Wind. | 


WHY think'ſt thou (fool) thy Beauties rays, / 
Should flame my colder heart ; + | "1 
When thy diſdain ſhall ſeveral ways, ':- 
Such piercing blaſts impart? 
Seeſt not thoſe beams that gi'd, the day, * «ws 
Though they be hat and fierce, 
Yet have not heat'nor power to ſtay, 
When winds their ſtrength diſperſe. 
So though thy Sun heats my deſire, 
Yet know thy coy diſdain 
Falls like a ſtorm on that” young fire, 
So blows me cool again. + ., 


IV. - On the Duke of Buckingham ſlain by Felton, 
% 1 "the 23d." of Auguſt. 1628, - t OY bog. 


Ooner I'may/ ſome fixed 'Statue be, r 02 
i. ' 'Than prove forgetful of thy. death or thee! -. | 
Canſt thou be gone fo quickly ?, Can a Knife 
Let out ſo many Titles'and a life ? Now 
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Now Fle mourn thee ! Oh that ſo huge a pile 


Of State ſhould paſh thus in ſo ſmall a while ! 
Let the rude Genius of the giddy Train, 

Brag in a fury that they have ſtabb'd Spain, 
Auſtria, and the skipping French : yea, all 
Thoſe home-bred Papiſts that would ſell ourfall : 


The 
PII pity yet, ar leaſt thy fatal end, 
Shot like a Lightning from a violent hand, 
Taking thee hence unfum'd. Thou art tro me 
The great Example of Mortality. 
And when the times to come ſhall want a Name 
To ſtartle Greatneſs, here is BUCKINGHAM. 
Faln like a Meteor : and 'tis hard to fay - 
Whether it was that went the way, 
Thou or the hand that ſlew thee : thy Eſtate 
Was high, and he was res'tute above that. * 
Yer ſince I hold of none ingag'd to thee, 
Death and that liberty ſhall make me free. 
Thy miſts I knew not : if thou haſt a fault, 
My charity ſhall leave it in the Vaule, | 
There for thine own accounting : "Tis undue 
To ſpeak ill of the Dead though it be true. 
And this eyen thoſe that enyy'd thee confels, 
Thou hadſt a Mind, a flowing Nobleacls, 
A Fortune, Friends, and {ſuch LR 
As call for ſorrow, to be thus undone. 

Yet ſhould I fpeak the Vulgar, I ſhould boaſt 
Thy bold Afſfaſſinate, and wiſh almoſt 
He wereno Chriſtian, that 1 up might ſtand, 
To | >—wew th' intent of his miſ{-guided hand. 
And ſure when all the Patriots in the ſhade, 
Shall rank, and their full muſters there be made, 
He ſhall fit next to Br#tus, and receive 
Such Bays as Heath'niſh igriorance can give. 
But then the Chriſtian (poiſing that ſhall fay, 
Though he did good, he did it the wrong way. 
They oft decline into the worft of ill, 
That aR the Peoples wiſh withont Laws will. 


homes gy ow rn more, 
waſt, whereby our Land was itil kept poor. 


Yo Cupid ! Tie appeal | 
Of 


V. The Appeal. 


Didſt thou not by thy arr, 


Fromthee, roall the public | Make me give her an heart, 
gods in Parliament. ' (weal | That had none of het own 2 


They all ſhall know thy mock, | So ſheto pleaſe thy pride, 
How thou mad'ſt me love a rock, jBy me muſt be fupply'd, 
That knew nor ro relcnt. t And I muſt live with none. 


Nay, 
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Nay, when I ſerious was, Judge all you gods if theſe 
To beg but one poor grace, Be not deep injuries : 
I could not that obtain : Then if you quit this Elf, 


While he that leſs did love, Set me again bur free, 
When he no ſuit did move, And all the world ſhall ſee, 
Did two unasked gain. Il whip the boy my ſelf. 
VI. Elegy on Henry Earl of Oxford. | 


WHen thou didſt live and ſhine, thy Name was then 
- E* Like a Prometheus giving fire to. men. , A 
Now thy brave Soul advanced is and free, 
But zo write Oxford is an Elegy [En | 
Sad as the Grave thou ly'ſt in, bigger we | 
Could raiſe thy worth, we better might ſpare thee. 
Burt That and Thou are loſt, and we haye done FF 
To keep us now, for our Palladium's gone; , 
Gone as a Pearl dropt in the Main ; to, get | 
Which we may ſink, but not recover it. v 
Why wert thou gone ſo ſoon ? dull Zlland why 
Muſt thou find War, and we ſend men to dye ? 
But oh thou gain'ſt by'rt, having none bur ill, 
And ſuch as ſcarce are good: enough to kill 
That are thy own, th'haſt offered him to Fate, 
Whoſe every Limb-was worth more than thy State. 
I know the gods are pleas'd with't, bur 'tis we 
Thar feel the loſs, not they, nor you, nor he. 
_—— Joys m — and he in __ 
And you thought fo mu ight expiate 
Your blackeſt fins: not el roma ſhould be 
Like low Orbs wanting Primum Mobile. | 
Burt 'twas thy gain : as when Perfumes are ſpill'd, 
The Air is mixt, and with:their odor filF'd : 
So where his breath expir'd, the Earth and Air 
Are Antidotes 'rainſt Cowardice and fear. 
Thus 'twas when Sidney dy'd : and 'tis from hence 
Thy Clime has had ſuch noble ſpirits ſince. 
Great Vertues have this Grant; they never dye, 
Bur like Time liveto kiſs Eternity. _ 
And now men-dout which Name can cite a tear, 
Or make a Soldier firſt, Sidney or Yere. 
Yet in this laſt that dy'd, Fle tell the how 
Thou haſt deceiv'd thy ſelf : Know in him thou 
Haſt ſlain a Tur'lar god ;/ and to prove this, | | 
Think bur the time when-Breds fwallow'd is. 
Oh ſince he dy'd with thee, why were't not (worn 
To ſave his blood in ſome memorial Urn, | 
To which men ſhould have come for Yalour,. juſt - 
As ſick mentojthe Spay for, health, in traſt 
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There 
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There to have been ſupply'd ; But now that he 
nu, And that js loſt, for thee and thine hear me ; 

| Let not the place be known, leſt when men ſee 
His worth, and come to know he dy'd for thee, 
| They curſe thee lower than thy ſtaple, Fiſh ; 
Thy own Beer-drinkers, or the Spaniards wiſh. 
Bur if by curious ſearch it muſt, be known, 

| Write by it thus, ZZere Belgia was wndore. 


— 


VII. On a Jewel given at parting. 


Ween cruel time enforced me | O Fate, what Juſtice is in this, 

Subſcribe to a dividing, | Thar Ia heart muſt tender : 
A Hearrt all Faith and Loyalry | And you ſo cold in courtcſies, 
| I left you freſhly bleeding. As bur a ſtone to render. 


You in requital gave a ſtone, | Either your ſtone rurn to a heart, 
Not eaſie to be broken; Thar love may find requiting : 
An Emblem ſure that of your own | Or elſe my heart to ſtone convert, 
Hearts hardneſs was a token. | That may nor feel your ſlighting. 


TD ———— 


VII. * 
Upon my Father's Tomb ar Babram in Cambridge-ſhire. 


M. P. A S. Memories Poſteriſque Sucrwm. 
hs Lg 
Suffolcizz ortus Comitatu 
THOMAS. FELLTHAM, 
Vir probus, Generoſus, ſciens 
Ubique , colendus. - 
Bons, 
Mals, 
 Adjuter, Obſees ; 
. Amiciſque fidelis. 
Bene vivens, moriens pit, 
Filios ires,  totidemque Natas, 
 Swperſtites relinquens, + 
11, Martii, Salutis Anno 1631, 
_ Sed militie ſue 62... 
. Per natu Filium minorem, 
Se, 5.72 
In vitam beatiorem 
Ad Reſwurgendum, 
, Pofitus. ._ 
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135 me. Cauſe. | 


Hink not, Clariſſa, 1 love thee | - A 
| | For thy meer outſide, though it be 
| _ A Heaven more clear than that men cloudleſs ſee. 


Thine | 


— —  ———— — 


| 
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Thine Eyes ſo pure and Cryſtalline, 
Once dead are worth no more than mine, 
Nor can do greater wonders with their ſhine. 


No 'tis thy ſoul, we may mix there, 
Like two Perfumes in the ſoft air, 
And as chaſt Incenſe play above the ſphere. 


So ſhall we on in progreſs move 
To clearer heights, and by rhis love 
Grow {till Aſcentive till we Jove. 


There ſhall men gaze our bleſt aboad, 
And ſcarce miltaking voice't abroad, 
Thar two ſouls purely mingled make a God. 


For when two ſouls ſhall tower ſo high, 
Withour their fleſh their rays ſhall fly, 
Like Emanations from a Deity. 
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X. The Vaw-breach. 


Hen thy bold eye ſhall enter here, and ſee 

Nought bur the Ebon'd night incurtain me. 
Curſe not a Womans lightneſs :' Only ſay, 
Here it lies veiled from eternal day. 
This will be charity : but if thou then 
Call back remembrance with her light agen, 
Know thou art cruel : For thoſe rays to me 
( Like flaſhes wherewithal the Damned fee 
Their plagues) become another Hell. And thou 
Shalt ſmart for this hereafter, as I now. 
For my whole Sex, when ſhall find their ſhame 
Told in my Vow-breach by thy fatal name ; 
Their ſpleen ſhall all in one eye pointed be, 
And then like Lightning darted all on thee. 


XI. The Sympathy: 


ul of my foul! it cannot be, 
That you would weep, and I from tears be free. 
All the vaſt room berween both Poles, 
Can never dull the ſenſe of fouls, 
Knit in ſo faſt a knor. 
Oh! can you grieve, and think that [ 
Can feel no ſmart, becauſe not nigh, 
Or that I know ir not ? 


Thare heretick thoughts. Two Lures are ſtrung, 
And on a Table tun'd alike for ſong ; 

Strike one, and that which none did touch, 

Shall ſympathizing ſound as much, 
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As that which toncht you ce. 
Think then this world (which Heaven inrolls ) 
Is but a Table round, and fouls 

More apprehenſive be. 


Know they that in their groſleſt parts, 
Mix by their hallowed loves intwined hearts, 
This priviledge boaſt, that no remove 
Can cer infringe their ſenſe of loye. 
Judge henee then our eſtate, 
Since when we lov dÞthere was not pur 
Two earthen hearts in_one breaſt, but 
Two fouls Coranimate. | 


—— 


XII. The Reconcilement. 


Br: now, my fair one, let me loye thee new, 
Since thou art new created. For 'tis true 
When ſouls diſtain'd by+loeſe and wandring fears, 
Once purge themſelves by penitenrial rears, 
They gain a ſecond birth, and ſcorn to fly 
Ar any mark bur Nobleft purity. 
Then who can tell that cer there was offence, 
Contrition does as much'as Innocence. 
Black lines in Tablers once expung\d, they are 
Clear to each eye, and like their firſt age, fair. 
When Colours are diſcharg'd, and after dy'd 
Freſh by the Artiſt, can it then be ſpy'd 
Where the foil was? So Convert Magdalen 
Excell'd more after her Converſion, than 
Before ſhe had offended : flips thar be 
"'Twixt friends from frailty, are bur as you ſce 
Sad abſence to ſtrong lovers ; when they meer, 
It makes their warmimbraces far more {weet. 

- Come then, and let us like two ſtreams {well'd high, 
Meet, and with ſoft and gentle ſtruglings try, 
How like their curling waves we mingle may, 
Till both be made one flood ; then who can ſay 
Which this way flow'd, which that : For there will be 
Still warer; cloſe united Extaſie. 
That when we next ſhall but of motion dream, 
We both ſhall ſlide one way, both make one ſtream. 


m m = 


XIIL A Farewel, 


WH" by ſad fate from henee T ſummon'd am, 
Call it not Abſence, that's roo rild a riame. 
Believe it, deareſt Soul, I carinor part, 
For who can live two Regions from his heart 2 

7 Ty _ Unleſs 
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Unleſs as ſtars diret our humane ſenſe; 

I live by your more powerful influence. 

No: ſay I am diſſoly'd : for as a Cloud 
By the Suns vi melred is, and ſtrow'd 
the Earths face, to be exhal'd again 

To the ſame beams that turn'd- it into rain. 

So abſent think me bur a ſcatrer'd dew, 

Till re-exhal'd again ro Verrue; You. 


XIV. | 
FUNEBRE VENETIANU M. 
On the Lady. Venetia Digby, found dead in ber "be 
leaning ber head on ber baiid. 


Aſh Cenſure ſtay : not he, ape ne; 
Mult be condemns: unleſs to ove, alone 
Face's folded up: Leo Shih, hc flame 


Yer ſhe is gone; CSS hu 
Toſs'd Newb ſent his op'd Ark to taſte 
Freedom at large; bur never to return, | 
Till next a flood of fire the world ſhall burn. 
So —— 'd Peter, whom fierce Herod 

—_— while the dull Guard 

the body ina funeral flame ' 

Cri de wowed phoepi pee 
RET 
Th'imagi 


Which, did move lier Yet 
Wi une Ve young een 
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'Cauſe they ſhould fo ſtand ſtill. And this was it - ; 
Which made death mannerly, and ſtrive to fir 
Himſelf with-reverence to her ; that now 
He came not like a Tyrant on whole brow 
A pompous terror hung ; bur in a {train 
Loyely and calm, as is the Juxe {crene. 
That now, who moſt abhor him can bur ſay, 
Gently he did imbrace her into clay : 

And her, as Monument for time to come, 
Left her own ſtarue, perfeR for her tomb. 
As a rough Satyr, tam'd with love, _ 
Where his dear Nymph {weertly repoſe lies, 

Softly doth ſteal a kiſs, then thrinks away, 

Leſt he awake his ſouls ſout : ſo we may 

Think death did here : S6 the pale amorous Moon 
On Latmos kiſs'd ſleeping Endymion. 

In Muſick, wine and ſlumbers, ſo he try'd, 

Courred and won her : That henceforth the Bride, 
Freſh Youth, and ſhall in their braveſt crim, 
The Brid m-{j Scepters, cave for him.. - 
This more follow, nao ;an brain 

Shall ever call him terrible, | 
Nor yet name Death, bur 
He ſhall bur only wink, 


again 3 
he ſhall come to'r, 
ſhall do't. 
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XV. 1 Epitaph on Robert Lard Spencer. 
I. Ece mach lamented lies our wonders : One 
olpitality, in thi » gone, ;.. , 
po an Free, Joys for bis boon airs) mind, - 
2. He ipent his means, y iz 1 
A ſtate increas&d —__— And the third 
3- Was, ia him dy'd a good, man aud a Lord. 
4. The laſt, Theſe yet not the world undone; 
Since all ſtill hope chem living in his Son. 
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XVL The Spring in the Rock, 


Can bayl thus cold by Natures 5 
nn os Lk | 

may , way, 5 TOrce, , 
Know this 2uld ing thou now dat ſee. * 
ike; :. The Rock like thee. 
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But love which always racks the will, - 
Reſtleſs thus makes him bubble ſtill, ;- 


Nor did ſhe ſcape the gods juſt doom, . 
She Rock was made and could not _ 


50 he that living could no room --- — - ———_—_ 


Obrain,, by death now dwells in her. 
Oh rake heed then, repent and know * 


They that chang 'd her can alter = 
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XVII The PORT, | 


%7 why doſt thou wonder that thou art 
A ſtatue rurn'd, as if a darr 
Tranſpierc'd thy breaſt when thou doſt her behold ? 
When yet before thou ſceſt her face, 
Thou doſt believe with feeling grace, ... - 
Thou a ſtory of thy Love unfold: | 
Alas, wits that great appear, 
And can inchant each V 
Bluſh when their cale to Princes pſt be told. 


See the Roſes being blown, 
, m RI fall alone, 
red of hers; . bY 
—— thar caſt cheir ſhow; © 
Which melts as ſoon as 'tis below; | - 1 
When but a whiter white of ber appears. : 
See the Silk-worm how ſhe weaves | 
Her ſelf to death amongher leaves, 
As broke with envy of her finer hairs. 


See the Sun that guides rhe day, 
Yet every Evening ſteals away, | 

And comes next morning bluſhing © NetEs 
Nor is it for the ſad miſhap, 8 
That he muſt leave his 7hetis lag; © 1 = 

Bur that he is out-ſhin'd by her fair eyes. 
If then che Creatures in their pride 6 1 4 
Withdraw themſelves, let wonder Hide 

Each high Aſpe@ the _—_ Arr TTL 


XVIII. a Hp Ar La Macy Pumer 


( == to live, one nfandwd he ny 

Gravely to (j Wi | 

Full ſeventeen | g nern 

Of that dear worth which d I»: | 

To make life one long act 
c'er c 


More love than the nbd 
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Then calmly paſs with —_ every friend, 
Were thoſe brave ways which her {5 much commend, 
Thar *is no ſtrong Line, bur a Truth, to fix, 

Here lies the beſt Example of her Sex. 


XIX. On 4 hopeful Touth. 


CW , and lend a tear, 
i.) Youth and Vertue both lye here. 
R 


cading this, know thou haſt ſeen 
Verrue tomb'd ar bur Fifteen: 
And if after on ſhalt ol 
An as he, 
TR es Ja po reviving 
For Examples of thy living, 
Practiſe thoſe and then thou may'ſt 
Fearleſs dye where now thou ſtay'lt. 


a 


As Anſwer to the Ode of, Come leave the loathed Stage, ec. 


fe leavo this ſaucy way 
Of baiting thoſe that pay 
Dear for the ſight of your declining wit : 
"Tis known it is not fir, 
Thar a ſale Poer, juſt once thrown, 
| Should cry up thus his own. 
I wonder by what Dower 
Or Patent you had power 
From all to rap't a judgment. Ler't ſuffice, 
Had you been modeſt, yhad been granted wile. 
"Tis known you'can do well, 
And that you do excell 
As a Tranſlator : But when things require 
A genius and' fire,” 
Not kindled herembors by others pains ; 
As'oft y'have wanted brains 
And art to ſtrike the White, 
As you have levell'd right : 
Yet if men vouch not things A hal, 
You bellow, rave and\fj erroquoeds gall 


Tug, Pierce, Peck, Fly, and all 
cs ſo nominal oy 


Before a Chamber-maid 
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Diſcourſe fo weigh'd, as might have ſery'd of old 
For Schools, when they of Love and Valour told. 


Why Rags then? when the ſhow 
Should Judgment be and Know- 
ledge, that there are in Pluſh who ſcorn to drudge 
For Stapes, yet can judge 
Not only Poets looker lives but wits, 
And all their Perquiſirs. 
A gift as rich as high 
Is noble Poke : 
Yet though in {port it be for Kings a play, 
'Tis next Mechanic when it works for Le, 


Alceus Lute had none, 
Nor looſe Anacrron | 
E'et taught ſo bolt aſſuming of the Bays, 
When they delerv'd no' praiſe, 
To rail men int6 approbarion 
Is new, is yours alone, ky 
And proſpers not : For know 4 
Fame 15 aS coy as you, | 
Can be diſd4infil; and who dares to prove 
A rape on her, ſhall gather ſcorn, nor-love. 


Leave then this humour vyaih, ww 
And this more humorous ſtrain, 
Where ſelf-conceit and choler of the-blood - 
Eclipſe whar elſe js good «| ? 
Then if you pleaſe thoſe raptures high te touch, 
Whereof you boalt ſo-much ; 
And but forbear your Crown 
Till the world puts it on: | 
No doubt from all you may amazement draw, 
Since braver Theme no Phabus ever law. 
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| XXI, To Phyyne. 
WH= thou thy youth ſhalt view 
Fum'd out, and hate thy glaſs for telling true, 

When thy face — = , 

Like to an Eaſter Apple gathered green: 
When thy whole body ſhall f | 

Be one foul wrinkle, lame and ſhriyell'd all, 
So deep that men therein | 

May find a grave to bury ſhame and fin : 
When no claſpr youth ſhall be 

Pouring thy bones into his lap and thee : . 
When thy own wanton fires 

Shall leave to bubble up chy looſe defires : 
Then wilt thou ſighing lye, 

Repent and ſmart, and ſo by rwo deaths dye. 
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XXII. To My. Dover on his Cotlwold Games. 


Ummon'd by Fame ( brave Dover ) 1 can how 

Tell what it was old Poets meant to ſhow 
In their feign'd ſtories of their Pegaſus, 
Muſes and Mount, which they have left to us : 
Nor need we wonder ſuch a flow of years 
Should roul away, when yet no light appears. 
Since Propheſies and Fates prediQions 
Come to be known, and are fulfill'd at once. 
So Delphos ſpake, and in a myſtic fold 
Hid that, at once which acted was and told. 
What then was typ'd by Pegaſus, but that 
Proud Troop of fiery Courlers, muſter'd at 
Thy Cotſwold 2 where like rapid ſpheres they hurl'd 
Strain for a ſalt, the ſeaſoning of the world. 
Then the ſagacious Hound, ar loſſes mute 
Alone, ſhews Natures Logic in purſuit, 
Bur at thy other meeting, he is blind 
That cannot Muſes and their muſick find : 
Shewing that pleaſure would be cold and dye, 
Without converſe and noble harmony. 
The Ladies Muſes are, there may you chuſe 
A Patroneſs, each Miſtreſs is a Muſe. 
Nor does Apollo's Harp &er ſound more hiph, 
Than when 'tis vigour'd from a Ladies eye. 
Now to complete the ſtory, I do ſee 
How future times will learn to title thee 
That Touth'd Apollo : So Mount Helicon 
Will Co:ſwold prove, which ſhall be fam'd alone, 
And facred all unto thy happy Name, 
Thar long ſhall dwell in the fair voice of Fame. 
For great thou mult be : and as firſt, have prize, 
Or elſe, as tt'Ex:#t of th'old Propheſies. 


XAIII. 
| On Sir Rowland Cotton, famous for Letters and other parts. 


S Cotton dead > Then we may live to ce 
Wonder and Truth kiſs in an Elegie : 

Nor ſhall the chaffy Vulgar dare to laugh, 
Finding no flattery in an Epitaph. 
All that here Art could ſpeak would credit have, 
( Unleſs it be that he has found a Grave ) 
Not as Lay-Catholicks, which do conclude 
Sins yertuous, 'cauſe Superiours do obtrude 
Penal belief upon them : bur as things 
To which Mankind fad artreſtation brings, 


For 
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For in what devious corner draws he breath, 
That hearing, ſhrinks not at brave Cottor's death ? f 
For whoſe dear ſake great Nature ſeems to grone 
And throb, as if an Element were gone. 

Ar leaſt he was her Index, wherein we 

Her Quadripartite Treaſury might ſee, 

Viewing in brief her Jems: For ſure he knew 

More Tongues than were at Babels building new : 
And in ſo many Languages could write, 

That he's learn'd now, that can but name them right. 
That R#bric Sea of Learning which does drown 

Niles raſh Impoſtors with their pufft-up Crown, 

Fled before him checking her waves, and there 

To his ſharp judgment left her bottom bare. 

Theſe ſhew'd his greatneſs, that he did converſe 

Not with ſome Nations, but the Univerſe, 

So in this life from all extraQting Art, 

They all in his ſad loſs muſt bear a parr. 

And though thoſe hands, which had ſo active been 
To out-do Nations, drew their vigour in, 

"Twas not through want of any noble fire, 

Bur as great Princes indiſpos'd retire. | 
Thus the not uſing feet of ſo rich price, | | 

Shew'd how he grew a bird of Paradiſe, 

Scorning the flag of man, till he became 

Volant above in a Celeſtial flame ; 

Whoſe loſs we all now mourn. Yer that we might 
Find fair concordance 'twixt his race and flight, 
Having preſented rich and ſtately Scenes, 

He ſcorn'd an Exit by the common means. 

As Moſes pray'd hedy'd, Aaron and Hur | 
Lifting thoſe hands, that wearyed, could not ſtir. | 
Or elle, when he had warr'd, and conquer'd all, 
That ſubtle Schools abſtruſe and craggy call, 
Triumph'd o'er Arts, Virtues, the World, and Wit, 
Strength, Natures weakneſs, and theclogs in it, 

His own two Chaplains (to his _ now grown) | 
Seem'd to conduct him to receive his Crown. 


XXIV. 
On a Gentlewoman, whoſe Noſe was pitted with the Small-pox. 


HY (foul Diſcaſe) in Cheek or Eye 

Durſt not — Impreſlions lye? 
Or why aſpird'{t thou to that place, 
The Promont of her Face ? 
Alas! we ſee the Roſe and Snow 
In one thou couldſt not overthrow : 
And where the other did bur Pleaſe 
To look and ſhine, they Kkill'd diſcaſe. 

Ccc Then 
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Then as ſome ſulphurous ſpirit ſeat 
By the torn Airs diſtemperment, 

To a rich Palace ; finds within 

Some Sainred Maid, or Sheba Queen ; 
And, not of power for her offence, 
Rifles the Chimney going hence. 

So thou, too feeble to controul 

The Gueſt within, her purer ſoul, 
Haſt out of ſpleen to things of grace, 
Left thy ſunk footſteps in the place. 
Yet fear not Maid, ſince {o much fair 
Is left, that theſe can thoſe impair. 
Face-ſcars do not diſgrace, bur ſhew, 
Valour well freed from a bold foe. 
Like Facob's lameneſs, this ſhall be 
Honour and Palm to Time and Thee. 


Elegy on Mr. Fra. Leigh, who dyed of the Plague, May-day. 1637. 


XX V. 


WeHz: means this ſolemn damp quite through rhe Srrand 
T 


o Weſtminſter > Oh | See how ſad they ſtand 
Sorrow invadeth all : as when a Prince 
Loy'd, is in pomp of funeral waited hence, 
The Town is ſadned, and the 7emples mourn, 
As having loſt what never can return. 
The greedy Lawyer, and his proud pert Clerk, 
Lets fall his pleading and his Pen, to mark 
What 'tis amazes the litigious Hall, 
When lo! the fatal murmur reaches all ; 
And through the ſhuffling throng the news is ſpread 
In a faint whiſper, Hopeful Leigh is dead ! 
Dead of the Plague ! Dead in his carly Youth! 
Leaving quite widowed Handſomneſs and Truth. 
His ſhape was womans envy, and her ſtain ; 
His mind all {weer, his converſation gain 
To all, to whom he did the honour 
T” enjoy thoſe parts, which Nobles boaſt, yer wanc. 
If he had errors, they were ſuch as ne'er 
Could grow to faults, bur the next riper year 
Would clean have chac'd away. For as from fire 
Art the firſt kindling ſome ſmoak will aſpire ; 
So youth muſt be d his vapours, which 
Marurity and time will curn to rich 
And brightning flames, whereby che world may prove, 
Though Man derive from Earth, be mounts to -_ 
Scorning his Soul ſhould any other food 


Purſue, but that which is ——_— good. 
Thus he aſſur'd, yet theſe in him with gricf 
We find cur off by Fate withour relief, 
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Nor 


—— 
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Nor was this all : the Plague which humbly fed, 
And only th' unfann'd Vulgar harraſſed ; 
Perhaps in pity, for to them a Grave 

Is far more bleſt chan that poor life rhey have ; 
Now is exalted grown, and ſhews more grim, 
Boding a ſtroke at Gentry thorough him: 

And ow h already thouſands be extin@, 

Yer they ſhall be recorded but as link'd 

In one dull maſs together : In whoſe fall 


7 


There ſhall no Plague be nam'd : bur they that ſhall 


Mention this _ their Annal thus ſhall run, 
This year the firſt of May the Plague begun. 
And 4 his ſake all our Srecationg ſhall 

This day the ſecond evil May-day call. ' 


7 _—_ 
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Fm cruel Maid, reſtore again 

_F Thy ſnow and rubied Lip, 

Thy orbed Suns, thy Sky of Vein, 
Thy bluſh and jewell'd tip. 

I dare be {worn no Power Divine . 

E'er meant them for that heart of thine. 


I know, whenth' Influence of the Pole 
Fram'd thy cold heart of Ice, 

Thou ſtolſt theſe from ſome kinder ſoul 
To blind the peoples Eyes. 

It could not be elſe thou ſhouldſt thus 

Slight one whoſe love's Idolatrous. 


The Cryſtal Heaven that ſpheres abour, 
Though it be fair ro ſee ; | 
Unleſs it {ends his moiſt Pearls our, 
The world would ruin'd be : 
So beauty mixt with coy diſdain, 
Is but. Heaven mark'd with murthers ſtain. 
What though thou maiſt with thine Eyes-wink 
Check the preſuming Sun; 
They are but Tyrants that can think 
T* have all that may be done. 4 
Gods, Kings and Miſtreſſes, ſhould they 
Do all they might, this All would all decay. 


Tygres are kind, to mi night for day- 
To fay there's verrue in a Witches will, 
Is truer far : their mercy's but to kill : 
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Nay, if they did that ſoon enough, I'd ſwear 
They creatures all compaQ of pity, were. 

Burt they delight in lingring cruelty, 
To ſec men fry in flames, and piece-meal dye. 

Oh they are things, that Narure (vext with men) 
Ordain'd for vengeance ! and to plague them, then 
When ſhe her ſelf bluſhr ar rhoſe cruel things 
She meant in them to praQtiſe. Like thole Kings 
Thar ſmiling to carouſe in blood, appoint 
Inferior Executioners, to dif-joint 
Men doom'd for murther ; while themſelves relent 
To be bur ſeers of the puniſhment. 

So Nature turning Tyrant, woman made 
Mens ſpirits ſcourge ; inſtructing her to trade 
In racking of their ſouls, to flame their hearts, 
And to diſſe them in a thouſand parts. 

Their looks indeed ſpeak. pity, but they are 
Like Fowlers Traps, pleaſing bur to inſnare ; 
That men being thrall'd once in their cuſtody, 
They may delight to ſee how {ad they dye. 

Caſt thy (elf proſtrate ar their mercy gate, 
There ue for pity : Ah, 'tis to throw thy fate 
And liberty to Pirats : *tis to give 

Life unto thoſe that will nor let thee live. 

"Tis to commit the bleſſings to the wave 

Of rugged Seas, in hope that That will ſave. 
Oh! have but ſo much Faith as to believe, 
They arethe moſt obdurate things that live ! 

Tell them what plagues, what rortures and what wo, 
What Hell excceding pains you undergo 
For them; it is all one as if you told 
A Tale to Flint, Images, or Marble cold. 

Their ſongs, their ſmiles, their glancings, ſcemings glad, 
Are all bur deaths in ſeveral Liverics clad. 

If cer they ſcem to pity, 'ris to know 

Your ſouls cloſe ſecrers, then to laugh at you. 

Or elſe like Butchers, ler their favours fall 

To fat you for the ſlaughter and the Stall. 

Or like the Flemming, that the Turk dilpaches, 

Fills him with Cates, to fling him over Hatches. 

Live among women! ah, thou more ſafely may'ſt 
Sleep in a bed with: Snakes, with Scorpions jeſt : 
They ſting the body, and it dyes ; but theſe 
— {the oul with ſuch a fad _—_ 

Whole e lives everlaſtingly, a 

Nor —— intermiſſion, while thoy liv'ſt 
Their Eyes falſe glaſles are; that while the ſoul 
Wings her fair eourſe upwo the ſtarry Pole, © - 
They (like a Lark with daring) pull ir:down, 
And then for ever thrall it to their frown. 


Their 
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Their Tongues are Syrens Notes, which ſtill do train 
Th” hearers to death, which before they find, they gain. 
Their Faces are th' extraQted beauries of | 
The world in one, which Nature made in ſcoff 
Of all elſe Excellencies: bur therein 
She hid more treaſon than the world had fin. 
For well ſhe knew thoſe ills that would beride them, 
Would ſhew roo foul, withour a Veil to hide them. 
So that man might be lur'd, and nor deſcry 
In Angels ſhape, ſhe clad black miſery. 

Envious Nature! fince thou needs wouldſt make 
Torture for man, thou mighr'ſt have given a fhape 
Thar ſhould have ſhew'd it like an enemy: fo 
Before he felt, he might have ſeen his wo : 
And not have trod Pits ftrew'd with fi green, 
Whereby as men take beaſts, ſo they rake him. 
Before ſhe was created, this world was 
Still as the Caſpian Sea, quiet, as glaſs 
Of firm contentment ; wherein man might be 
Frolick ſome years, and not curſe Deſtiny. 
Bur being made, the firſt a ſhe did try 
Seduc'd Mankind, inletred policy. 
Taught him a way (which * won he did not know) 
To carry murther in a {miling brow. | 
Hence Fiſhers learn'd to Angle, Hunrſmen here 
To pitch their Toyls, hence Fowlers to inſhare 
With cozening Lures, hence Lawyers to egg on, 
And undo Clients with perfuaſion : 
Flatrerers to kill : hence Tradeſmen to deceive, 
Phyſicians hence to gild the Pills they give. 
That now the wor _ _ - op to be 
Of Strata , of Fraud a d 

She's miſchiefs powder-plor! hve 65 was blow 
Gave Man and all the world an Overthrow. 
So primitively ill, that ſhe ne'r cou'd * ' 
Yet tell the ſenſe'of honeſty or good. 
And therefore at the firſt was fore'd to 
Into the world, while Man was dead afleep' : 
Then in her young Creation. wrought ſuch ſmarr, 
As tore the Rib out that lay next 2 | 
For had he wak'd, and had bur half his ſenſe, | 
He ſooner would have cop'd with Peſtilence, I- 
Than joyn'd with her; {oof joy bereft him, © 
Thar c'er night came, ſhe for the Devil left him. 
And if it had not beer ro damn/him. t6v; 
Sh'had ne'r return'd, ſhe lik'd' his company fo. . 
The Serpent ſure that tempted her, could be 
But a meer Type of one more ſubril ſthe,- - 
Or elſe her own ill diſpoſition | 
The Serpent'was, by which ſh'was ſer upon. 


Haſt 
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| Haſt thou a friend thou wiſheſt free from ſcorn, 


From Hell within him? Wifh when he was born 
A ſea-deep grave his mother did inter, 
And that the world of women dy'd with her. 
So if he never knew what woman was, 
He may in mirth and quiet his time pals. 
Bur ke that after a worlds joy doth come 
Bur to ſpell Woman, is undone! undone ! 
Her name is Exorciſm, and the molt fair 
Inchantreſfſes the worſt of Witches are. 
Elſe how could they infaruate rhe fouls 
Of wiſeſt men, and {ſooneſt ſuch 2 when fools, 
Not having noble room enough to hold 
Unbounded Love, are free by being cold. 
Oh you Celeſtial Powers! why did you lend 
Accurſed man a foul, to be impenn'd 
In womens breaſts ; who uſe it with deſpite, 
When damning of their own can but requite 2 
Yet that they may appear in ſome good train, 
In pity's name they'll wrap up their diſdain, 
So murther you with tears and kindneſs; when 
They only weep that you are not the Man. 
And will you call this piry, when ir is 
Spirir of torture, ſoul of milſcrics ? 
Who's plagu'd thus, boldly may dare Nature to 
Find ſuch another plague, man fo Cundo. 
For they that love, and do not meet with it, 
Are gnawn with burning Furies, which do fir 
Whipping their anguiſhr ſouls in them, while they 
Are mad to dye, and cannot find the way. 
Paſſion and Fury pulls-chat from my Pen 
I never thought of : For they are to men 
(When they are loving) things ſo precious, 
That man our of their-ſight is ruinous. 
Whatever large Philoſophy could: find 
Of Virrue, had /dea from their mind. | 
Whatever Jems, Stars, Flowers, or Metals ſhow 
Of beauty, does advanc'd in Women flow. 
A Temple for the Deixy ſo fit, | 
As God's great Son left Heaven to dwell in it. 
From whence (when man was forfeit to the Law) 
He choſe life and immorral fleſh ro draw. 
Nor can the world, with all that is below, 
A ſecond ſhape ſo brave as Woman ſhow. * 
And 1 have d, when Heavenand Nature did 
Study what bleſſings to pour on mans head, 
It was agreed (his ruins to repair) 
He ſhould enjoy a Woman good, kind, fair, 
So if they tax thee for thy Pens amils, 
Tell '*em thou mean'ſt they ſhould read only this. 


Though } 
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Though all bur ſhe, that this converted hath, 
Are ten degrees beyond a Poets wrath. 


XXVIIL To the Painter taking the Pikure of the 
Penelope, "oy ROE ay 


Orbear ! This Face, if taken true, 

Ruins thine Art : For when men view 
So new a model of a Face. | 
So chaſt, ſo ſweet, 'ewill quite di 
All thy old Rules: bur if thy wi 
Preſume to Limn new Laws for $kill, 
Upon thy Pallat (fram'd by Art | 
O'rh' ſplinter of ſome conquer'd heart) 
Temper the Elemenss, be ſure | | 


They be all four moſt calm and pure: _ 
From theſe perhaps thou may'ſt ory 3 
Her ev'n complexions harmon 


St. 


For cither Cheek, when you i 
Draw me a ſmiling Cherubin. 

For Lips thou may'ſt the Gemini track 
Of ſome high Holy-day Zodiac : 4 
For Brow and Eyes thou ſhalt diſplay A 
The Ev'n and Morn, Creations day : 
It muſt be ſuch a dawn and ſhade | 
As that day caſt, wherein was made | 
The Sun before man's damning Fall 
Threw a foggd guilt upon this All, | 
Over this Figure raiſe me hi | | 
Figures for Stars i'th' convex'd Sky ; _ | 
Bur give no colour, they will riſc | 
Bright from her efficacious Eyes. | 
Laft, draw thy (elf and Pencil chrown 
Beneath her Feet : For 'twill be known | 
She's Miſtreſs of far braver Arts, | 
Thou Faces tak'ſt, but ſhe takes Hearts. 


XXIX. Upon a breach of Promiſe. 
SONG, 


Am confirm'd in my belief, 

|| No Woman hath a Soul 

They bur delude, that is the chief |; | | 
To which their Fancies xouL | | | 

Elſe how could bright Aurelia fail, | | 
When ſhe her faich had given 2 

Since Vows thax others Fars affail, ' 
Recorded are in Heaven: . . 

| | _ 
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Bur as the Alch'miſts flattering fires 
Swell up his hopes of prize ; 

Till the crack'd Spirit quite expires, 
And with his Fortune dies. 

So though they ſeem to cheer. and ſpeak 
Thoſe things we molt implore, 

They do but flame us up to break, 

Then never mind us more. 


—_ 


XXX. To this written by a Gentlewoman, the Anſwer 
underneath was given. ; 


- 


Relieve not him whom Love hath left ſo wile, 
As to have power his own Tale to tell; 
For Childrens griefs do yield the loudeſt cries, 
And cold deſires may be _—_ well. 
In well-told love moſt often falſhood' lyes. 
Burt pity him that only ſighs and dyes. 


His Anſwer. 


Yet truſt him that a ſad Tale tells. 
With Sighs and Tears in's Eyes : 
For Love with torture often dwells, 
And can make Ideots wile : 
Racks make the ſtrongeſt roar, Loye ſticks no Darr, 
| Bur tips the Tongue as well as wounds the Heart. 


Who loves, and dyes, and makes no ſhow, 
Hath Heart and Paſſion weak ; 

Since Paſſions that are deep, we know, 
Can make the dumb ro ſpeak. 

Then never pity him whom death can cure, 

Bur pity him thar lives and muſt endure. . 


XXXL SONG. 


pid and Yenus ! who are theſe ? 
- A Boy and common Tit, 
Two Lyes that Poets made in caſe, 
Or in ſome drunken fir. 
Away, away, for I can proye 
Thar Yulcan only is the god of Love. 


He throws his fire in our: Veins, 
The Baſtards ſhafts ke headerh ; * .. 
Mars and Loves Mother caught in chains, 
He as his Priſoner leaderh. 
And now I know the light that flyes, 
In his bright Flame, calm'd by Clariſſa's Eyes. 


His 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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His locks and bolts can keep us out;- 
And ro our bliſs conyey us; 
He can {ecure us round about, 
And then he can betray us. 


He keeps me from my -happinels, and he 
Does prove great C»pid when he lends his key. 


XXXIT. 


The enſuing Copy the late Printer hath been pleaſed to honour, by | 


miſtaking it among thoſe of the moſt ingenious and too aha 
loſt, Sir John Suckling, 


WH, Deareſt, I but think on thee, 
Me thinks all things that lovel be 
Are preſent, and my ſoul delighted : 
For beauties that from worth ariſe, 
Are like the grace of Deities, 
Still preſent with us, though unſighted. 


Thus while I fit and ſigh the day, 

With all his ſpreading Th ights Way, | 
Till alnked black wings do overtake me: 

Thinking on me thy beauties then, 

As ſudden lights do ſleeping men, 


So they by their bright rays awake me. 


Thus abſence dyes, ar "1 
No abſence _ conſiſt Hp po 
That do partake of fair perfeRtion :'\£ 

Since in the darkeſt night they may © 

By their quick motion find a way 
To ſee cach- other by refleion. 


The waving Sea can with ſuch flood, 
Bath ſome high Palace that hath ſtood 
Far fromthe Main up in the River : 
Oh think nor then bur love can do 
As much, for that's an Ocean too, 
- That flows not every day, but ever, . 


XXX11.| SONG. 


OW (as 1 live) I loye thee much, 
And fain would loye thee more, 
Did I bur know thy remper ſuch, 
As could give oer. 


Bur to ingage thy Vi in Heart, 
leave it in 
Were to betray thy brave deſert, 
| And make it les. 
Ddd Were 
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Were all the Eaſtern Treaſures mine, 
Fd pour them at my feer : 
But to invite a Prince to dine 
With air, 's net mect. 
No, let me rather pine alone, 
Then if my fare prove coy, 
I can diſpenſe with grief my own 
While thou haſt joy. 


Bur if through my too niggard Fate 
Thou ſhouldſt — prove, 
I ſhould grow mad and deſperate 


Through grief and love. 


Since then though more I cagnor love 
Withour thy itjury ; 
As Saints that to an Altar move, 
My thoughts ſhall be. 
And thifk not rhat the flame is leſs, 
For 'tis upon this ſcore, | 
Were't not a love beyond exceſs, 
It might be more. 


XXXIV.' Hpon a rate Yoice. 


Ween I _ but hear her ſing, I fare 

Like one that-raiſed, holds his ear 

To ſome brighe ſtar in the ſupremeſt Round ; 
Through which, beſides the light char's ſeen, 
There may be heard, from Heaven within, 

The Reſts of Anthems, :that the Angels found. 


_ * 


FW I mn 


XXXV. Conſiderations of one defign'd for a Numery, 


"Tis to be thought upon, 


Wether ith' bud and prime of blooming Youth 
(When cach {mall fbre of the Soul ſhoots forth 
Warm'd by that Vernal Syn, which then invites it ) 
I ſhall my ſelf 'and futtrelife give up, 

Immur'd, a ſacrifice to Avarice 

And Opititon : For if it be.not ſuch, 

What can my being thus 's cold Rectuſe 

Be to th'advantage of my Parents fouls ? 

My Charity ſhall be my 6wn, not theirs ; 

Nor can my Viigils, or abfterttious froſt, 

Or cool or expiate, the fmulleſt fame 

Of their intemperatre/ Hear 57Hur-it will on, 

Not minding me, or my pale Oriſons. -: 


Nay, 
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Nay, had they mued up thus themſelves, I had 

No being had at all, ro argue this. 

Why then being come into the world by Providence, 
May not I take that turn the gods have given me, 
Without ( as {oon as entred, like a thing 

Imperfet made) to be rurn'd out again, 

As quite unworthy thoſe great beauteous favors, 
Heaven and free Nature had deſign'd me to? 


Oh but the benefits. | 


To avoid the thraldom of imperious Loye, 

The hazards of contempt, and calumny, 

The Heat and Hedtics bath of Fear, and Love, 
The qualms, and throws of: Married life, the frets 


And cumbers, humming bout the Heards of families: 


To ride {ecure our of the reach of Forrune, 
O'er-looking all thoſe tides of Fate, 
Which worldlings ſtill are hurried with? and then 
To be wrapt up in Innocence, a Privado 
Dear and liar to the Deity, 
Is ſurely a condition tobe catcht at, 

With all th'expanſions both of mind,and body. 
Bur then again to weigh — 

Of what I'm born to, tugging all my *f 
Againſt the Tyde ; ſtill ftreining up the hill : 
The Plains and pleaſant Vallics ever hidden. 
Whar is it leſs than the bold und | 

Of a perpetual war with Nature > which how well 
I can come off with, is to me unknown. 

Though, being in, 1 muſt go on, whatever 
Stops I meet : Vows lock us up for ever, 
Without their leaving of a key to looſe us. 

Muſt I not then, in {pight of all reluQtance, 
Wade on, however the deep current drives me ? 
Bur does not Nature in her general courſe, 
Deſign all Creatures to their fixed end ? 

Did the wiſe God of Nature give me Sex 

Only to caſt ir off ? were all our flames 

Raisd, to be kept but qt ay pews ann ge 

Muſt we have fire ſtill glowing under us, 

Only that we with conſtant Lading may 

Keep our ſelves cool, and check our boyling feryor ? 
Our Paſſions, our Aﬀections, and Deſires, 

We are injoyn'd Jobs mens not depoſite quite. 
Why were their Objedts lent us, ſer before 

Our open eyes, and we forbid to view them? 
Our joys, our hopes, the feathers of the ſoal, 
Were never. meant us to. become our torment. 

I cannot think ſo meanly of the Deity, 

Thar it ſhould fill our fails with p gales, 
And yet forbid us touch thoſe pleaing Coats | 
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That thereby we are driven to. Vile di{guiſe 
Is Impotency's child, and Noble Nature icorns, 
( Looking ſtreight on ) bur once to glance aſide 
In all the Elements. - What one creature is there 
Thar is not acted by the flames of Love ? 

The Mole, that wears no window for the Sun, 
Finds yet a light-thar leads to genial love. 
Thoſe birds, that yearly ſleep a Winters death, 
Each ſpring to mighty Love reſuſcitate. 

The fiſh that freezeth under floors of Ice, 

In his ſer ſeaſon thaws and Kippers love. 

Who taught cold worms from: their dark holes to meer, 
And in an amorous cloſe ro glue rhemſclves 

Till Natures work be done? -It Love be fire, 
As 'tis the blaze of life, 'ix then muſt have 
Fuel to feed on. All ſpirirual is 

Too fine for fleſh to live by 3 and too grols 

Is food corporeal all : As man is mixt, 

So his affections objet muſt. Love temper'd righr 
Is chaſt as cold Virginity. And fince 

He merits more, that means unbound to pay, 
Than he that is ty'd up to ſtrit Conditions : 

FIl rather chuſfe to keep my (elf in thar 

Eſtate my wiſe Creator did appoint me, 

Than to miſtruſt his Grace, and our of fear 
Lock up in forced chains my free-born Soul. 


| XXXVI. 
In Gulielmi Laud, Archiepiſcopi Cantuarienſis, 
Decollationem, Jan. 10. 1643. 
Stupelce Viator ! & miranda fati lepe : 
Ex res roy ad ſummun we. Ceſar 
Conſervare nequit. 
Subditorum uſurpata Poteſtas, 
Tuſta Regum, major nunc ons eff. 
Inſons autem, ergo & Intrepidus cecidit. 
Ac poftquam Scotorum Tllecebra, diu fattus, 
Sine Lege, | 
Legis Libamen exciderit ; 
Ordinatione inopinats & temporaria, 
Vitg ( nunquam redimenda ) 
in perpetwom dempta eſt. 


Magna anſus improſpert, 
| Parabat odium. 
nod noxium, dum i i pronunciat, 
Precanm tamen Capite truncatum voluit : 


Et per quadriennium, cum cauſa «ere inveſtigata, 
Rabies Civium, Liver Populi, 4 


Comitiorum 
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Comitiorum arbitraria libido ( ſoffulta gladio) | 
Tandem propalarent. 
Tanta mundanorum onnium ſpheriſteria, 
Ut dum Antiſtes patityr, ; 
Antiſtes & ſupplicit extat. 
Lnocum Majeſtas Prim:ipum, Procerum Tatela, 
Ecchfie Patrimoniam, 
Libertas Swbjetti, 
Et Britannici Orbis immunitas, 
Simul pro tempore tumnlantuy. 
Abi Viator, Luge ; ut mortem contulcares, 
Vivuitto bene. 
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On Thomas Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
of England, who dyed Decemb. 1640, 


WE need not ſearch for pen'tenr ſinners tears, 
For Blacks—— the widow or wrong'd Orphans wears, 
For ſighs from Kings depoſed, or for grief 
From ſhipwrackr Merchants, baniſhr all relief. ' 
Nor need we here Laments tcmbalm this Herſe, 
Thar flatr'ring Poets ſtrain froty bleeding Verſe. 
Here {treams not only Currents pay, 
Bur all che Ocean floods cach dryeſt way. 
—— Province, that or this 


That weeps dom Mourner is. 
Nor o'r a Plank or Prop thar's (oſt by Fare, 


Bur 'ris a Capital Column of the Stare. 
frm ſummons grief, that all men good 
oach, and deing ſad Tribute eo the flood : 
I now this Iſle not only ſeems ro be - 
Inviron'd xound with waves, but waves to be. 
Our London is turn'd Yenize, and our gay 
Palaces Peer, ny Bay. 
Where Tydes of ſorrow make us think me rreet 
Not men on Land, bur Rowers in the ſtreet. 
And when we hence a ſtage or two ſhall pals, 
We ſhall fee clearer what our laſt Scene was. 
Who is't hereafter thac ſhall dare ro draw 
A Line to part Prcrogarive arid Law? - 
And ſhew _— —  — — 
Be both a Patriot and a R 
Who can ſo-much, I well, fo free 
From Fear, Favour, Strain -or ; 
Totem tr flouriſhc ſliphes, 
for _ 
When all their Pleadings, Oraeory, Law 
Is but the Judge to amiſs; — 


Who 


_— 
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Who ſhall ar firft relation hear, and ſpy 

The knot ? and that not cut bur well untic ; 

Who ſhall like Yirgo in the Zodiac ( fit ) 

Berween bold Leo and juſt Libra fir, 

Stern Juſtice to pronounce ? which they that loſe 

Muſt praiſe, becauſe they have not power to chule, 

Unleſs they forfeit Conſcience firſt: and then 

"Tis not in gods to give content to men. 

Who ſhall ſpring up his heir of Brain? fo keen, 

So ſolid and fo ſtrong, as had he been 

The living Volume of the Law, he cou'd 

Not have done more, or more diffuſive good. 
Th'unfriended's Patron, the oppreſled's ſhield ; 

The Fort of Truth, untaught by charms to yield : 

That knew his right of Place, and durſt *gainſ(t all 

Maintain't ; whilſt none durſt it in queſtion call. 

The SubjeRs: Anchor ; yer in's juſt inrenr | 

His Royal Princes nobleſt inſtrument. | 

Strong proof *gainſt all corruption ; and *gainſt all 

Malice could vent from her invenom'd. Gall *" 

He was triumphant ſtill : not the leaſt ſtain 

But did glide off, as from oyl'd Satten rain. 
Advanc'd on Judgments Throne, he did-nor riſe 

T'o'er-look himſelf, or others to deſpiſe. 

For well he knew, cen Kings are not exempt, 

Bur if they ſow Diſdain, they reap Conrempr. 

His were not Courts alone, but Readings ; there 

The Bar was throng 'd rather to learn than hear. 

Nor were men check'd or jeſted from their right, 

Council he did but rectifie, not bite. 


Not empty, {well'd with State ; as if his word 


Could leſs with reaſon awe, than with my Lord. 
No payments with Court-frowns ; or fuch ſower looks 
As could blot debts from ſome poor Tradeſmens books. 
No itch, nor yet contempt of Fame ; which flies 
Yet moſt to thoſe who merit more, than prize. 
Not cholerick out of greatneſs : Such ith” sky 
Of Honour, drawn up by the Suns heat high, . 
Hang fir'd, and ſparkle, threat ſome dire event 
To fright the world with ; but their ſlime once ſpent, 
They then, not in vaſt Seas or Royal Thames, 
But in ſome Puddle quench their Bearded Flames. 
In midſt of Tempeſts calm ! He had command 
In paſſions ſtrain'd Career to make a ſtand. 
So Armies bravely diſciplin'd exalr 
In winged Marches, and then make a halr. 
Not hurried into rage by weakneſs ; Wit | 
And Judgment never with wild Fury fir. | 
The Sun in's temperate Zone does gently turn 
The Spring : In Torrid, does not warm bur burn. 


True 
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True Wiſdoms God is neyer found in noiſe ; - 

But that God was found in the cool ſoft yoice. 
A life in all {o blemiſhleſs, that we 

Enoch's return may fooner hope, than he 

Should be out-ſhin'd by any. More's learn'd wir, 

Nor Bacoy's miracl'd Fancy e'er can fit 

Loftier in Fames high Tower, than what we ſce 

Flows from his laſting Names integrity.  - 

Nor is this Fancy, catcht report, or L 

For all have ſeen what all theſe lines profeſs. 

So though the Poet be left our, yer I \ 

From Truth and Him may reach Eternity. 
Theſe ſhadows were ; he that would do him right, 

Muſt Hiſtory, and not a Poem write. 

He muſt draw Cato, Solon, « icero, 

Even all the Sages, and our own Laws two. 

For in that Hi he muſt deviſe 

To paint our all Philoſophy calls wiſe. 

He muſt deſcribe the Gods Olympus, where 

Honours beſt Exerciſes ated were. 

Whoſe Baſe was firm and fruitful, bur we find 

His calm top dwelt above or Clouds or Wind. 

He muſt limn ſpirits never tir'd ; ſuch parts 

As had of equal rule all the beſt of Arts. 

He muſt rwo wonders tcil; in him (both cas'd) 

The Prince and People tifteen years well pleas'd. 

The other ; All his ways fo ballanc'd were, | 

As no bale wit in Libel durft appear. 

Then he muſt dye, to make the world confets 

A wiſe man only is than one God leſs. 

Laſt, let there be a generous Odor fann'd 

By ſoft perfumed winds through all the Land : 

Then like rich eſſenſe in the locks of Fame, 

If *t ſtick and Jaſt for ever, that's his Name: 
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Upon Aboliſhing the Feaſt of the Nativity of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, Anno 1643. 


Hall Blood and Ruine find a day 
To feaſt and play? 
Shall we go our in rage, and {ti 
Rejoyce when Brothers Brothers kill 2 
Shall we each year the _—_ State 
Of our great Senate ce 2 
Shall annual Rights, and heighthed mirth, | 
Frolick each petty Princes Birth > + ' | 
And ſhall the Lord of Life's bleſt day 
Be thrown away ? 


—_— 
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Dear Day ! thy memory to me 
Shafl precious be. 
Since God ar firſt his ſtamp-did ſer, 
And man till now continued ir, 
Fll ſhew my joy and thanks : Suppoſe 
That very day no Mortal knows, | 
Yet ſincezjuſt power does one command, 
That one to me as well ſhall ſtand, 
As leaving AZgypt ; which in one, 
Yer was not done. 


No day ſince the Creation yet 
Was grac'd like it : 
Crouded with miracles it came 
Into the world : the Heavens 
By new created light, the Thing ; 
While th'Hoſts of God deſcend and ſing, 
The joy to Shepherds th'Angel brings, 
And a bright Star docs ſummon Kings. 
To all glad tydings flies, 
To th'weak and wiſe. 


And where the Prince does not forbid, 
The Subjects ry'd 
T'*obey him in his Vice-Roy : So 
Where God my Father {ays nor No, 
There my bleſt Mother, his chaſt Spouſe, 
The Church, as Miſtreſs, rules the Houſe. 
No Steward of a private Farm 
Shall rhere my juſt Obebience charm. 
Fews may reje& the day, bur I 
Will Chriſtian dye. 
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XXXIX, On Mr. Mynſhall. 


Iſtake not this, 'tis not his Monument ; 
That worth is poor can in a Tomb be pen. 
Imagine Man unfaln ! conſtant to Truth : 


Thereby you may colle& what was his Youth. 


Propoſe the Schools in praQtice, marry th'Arts 

To fem, rill they prove a charm for hearts ; 
Ere& a Centre, where the fervent Love 

Of Lord and Labourer together move 

And meet: till there be made by ir 

Aronement *rwixt the worlds frail and mer. 
Think that brave name which ſcorns to have an end, 
Thunſound 1dea of a perfet friend. 

Let him live lov'd as Women, th'Spring or Healch 
By Fever'd men, or as by th'Uſurer w 

And when he dyes, let all that Intereſt have 
In goodneſs, pay fad Tribute to his grave. 
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When thou haſt ſcann all this; thou then may'ſt ſee 
Whar 'tis theſe poor Materials would tell thee. 

For 'tis the Trophy of thoſe Breaſts that grieve, 
That Mynſbw! being all this, do rrtl re 
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To the Eternal Memory of CHARLES: the Fo, Ki Avg 
of Great Britain, France,” and Ireland; &&c. 


murthered by a perfidious "Ry f Hu To Subjetts, 
Jan. 3o. 1648. .! *_ £1 


en he had ſhewn the world, that He _— 
Of all choſe Verrues thart-can'Honous bring ; 
And by his Princely Graces made it Rouh, ? bo 3201) 
==» Rule was fo —_— rr fe 
His great parts ” prefer 
Not to two liles, bur the worlds Emperor. 
When His large Soul in ſuff s had, out-ſhin d. 
All Job's vaſt Patience: and in His clear Mind .- 
Had rival'd Solomons Wildom, bur our 
His Temperance in his moſt tem ; Throne: 
When by a Noble Chriſtian Fort: 
He had ſcrenely triumph'd o'er all rs 
And barbarous "Indigniries that men 
(Inſpir'd from Hell) could at by Hand or Pen. 
When He to ſave the Church had ſhed His blood, 
And dy'd for being (only) Wiſe and Good : 
When His three. Kingdoms ina well weigh'd ſenſe 
He'd rather loſe, than a good Conſcience : 
As knowing 'twas. a far more glorious thi 
Todyeca MARTTR, than tolive a XING. 
When he had copy'd out in every Line, 
Our Saviours Paſſion, (bating the Divine) 
Nay re aqua no and Goſpel, if we look 
is peerleſs Book ; 
A \ Book ſo ba. we read in one 
The Pſalms and Proverbs, David-Solomon ; 


With all that high-born which _ 
aie through the great Apolics cred 
That, ſpight of rage, next future Ages ror 


Hold it (with Reyerence ſtamp'd) Canonical. 
When Herod, Judas, Pilate, and the Fews, 

Scot, Crommel, Br , and the ſhag-hair'd Mews 
Had quite out-acted, and their damn'd Cry 
Of injur'd Juſtice, leſſen'd 

When He had prov'd, that Gnce the world began, 
So many Tears were never ſhed for Man ; 


Ecc Since 
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Since {© belov'd he fell; that with pure 

His SubjeQs dy'd, *caufe he was * Life;: 

When to convince the Heretic worlds baſe thought, 

His Royal Blood true Miracles had wrought : 
When it appear'd, he to this world was ſent, 

The Glory of XFINGS, but ſhame of PARLIAMENT : 
The ſtain of th' Emgizfh, that can never dye; 

The Proteſtants il Infamy : 

When he had roſe thus, Trurhs great Sacrifice, 

Elere CHARLES the Firſt, and CHRIST the Second lies. 
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XLI; On the Lady E, M. 


HE Prudence, Wir and being told, 
Death ſeiz'd her fireight 3 miſtook het co be old. 
A ſheet of Bacon's catch'd at more, we know, 

Than all fad Fox, long Holinſhead ——_ : 

She was but Eight ; yer/ judgment ore, 
Upon a juſt Con ſhedy'd Threeſcore, 

Ladies, rake how ro be wiſe you cry, 

For 'tis reſolv'd; who will be wiſe muſt dyc. 
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A BRIEF is 


CHARACTER 


OF THE 


Low-Countries 


UNDER THE 


STATES. 


Wairren long ſince. 
Being three Weeks n 


OBSERVATION 


OF THE 


VICES and VIR TUES 


OF THE 


INHABITANTS. 
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--—- Non Seria ſemper, 


LONXDO XK: 
Printed Amo Dom. 1696. 
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THE 


PRINTER 


READER. 


S IT live, Gentlemen, T am amaz,d how any Piece 
could be made ſuch minc'd-meat as this hath been by 
a twice-printed Copy, which 1 find flying abroad to 
abuſe the Author, who long ſince travelling for com- 

panies-ſake with a Friend into the Low-Countries, would needs 

for hls own Recreation write this Eſſay of them as he then found 
them: T am ſure as far from ever thinking to have it public, 
as be was from any private ſpleen to the Nation, or any perſon 
in it ; for Thave moved himoften to Print it, but could never get 
his conſent, his modeſty ever eſteeming it among his Puerilia, and 

(as be ſaid) a Piece too light for a prudential man to publiſh : 

The truth is, it was meerly occaſional in his Touth, and the time ſo 

little that be had forpbſervation (his ſtay there not being above three | 

Weeks) that it could not well be-expefted he ſhould ſay more ; and 

though the former part be jocular and ſportive, yet the ſeriouſneſs 

of the latter part renders the Charafter no way injurious to the 

People. And now finding ſome ruffjed Feathers only preſented 

for the whole Bird, and having a perfeft Copy by me, 1 bave pre- 

ſumed to treſpaſs ſo much upon the Author, as to give it you (in 
vindication of him) ſo as I am confident it was dreſſed by bis own 

Pen. And after 1 have begged his pardon for expoſing it without 

his warrant, 1 ſhall leave you to judge by comparing this and 

the former Impreſſions, whether or no be hath not been abuſed ſuf. 
ciently. - 


Three 


Three Weeks OrsErRvartions 
OF THE 


LOW-COUNTRIES: 


ESPECIALLY 
IN 0 LL.M NN: Dis 


Hey are a general Sea-land : the great Bog of Europe. 

There is not ſuch another Marſh in the World, that's 

flat. They are an univerſal Quagmire ; Epitomiz'd, 

A green Cheeſe in pickle. There is in them an A#quili- 

brium of mad and water. A ſtrong Earth-quake would 

ſhake them to a Chavs, from which the ſucceſſive force of the Sun, 

rather than Creation, hath a little amended them: They are the In- 

dients of a Black-pudding, and want only ſtirring together : 

| van 'tis beſt making on't in a dry Summer, elſe you will have 

more blood than | ; and then have you no way to make it ſerye for 
any thing, butto om under it Zona 7orrida, and {6 dry it for Turts. 

Says one, it aftordsthe people one commodity beyond all che other 

Regions ; It they dye in perdition, they are ſo low, that they have 

a ſhorter cut to Hell rhan the reſt of their Neighbours. And for 

this cauſe perhaps all ſtrange Religions throng thither, as naturally 

inclining rowards their centre. Befides, their Riches ſhew them to 

be of Pluto's Region, and you all know what part that was which 

the Poets did of old aſſign him. Here is Styx, Acheron, Cocytus, and 

the reſt of thoſe muddy Streams, that have made martrer for the 


Fablers. Almoſt every one is a Charon here, and if you have bur a ; 


Naulwn to give, you cannot want or Boat or Pilot. To confirm all, 
let bur ſome of our Separatiſts be asked, and they ſhall year thar 
Elyfian Fields are there. og 

[r is an excellent Country for a deſpairing Lover, for every corner 
affords him Willow to make a Garland of ; bur if Juſtice doom him 
to be hang'd 'on any other Tree, he' may in ſpighr of the Sentence 
live long and confident. If he had rather quench his ſpirits than 
ſuffocare them, ſo rather chuſe to feed, Lobſters than Crows ; 'tis 
but leaping from his Window and he lights in a River or Sea ; for 
moſt of their dwellings ſtand like Privies in Moted Houſes, hanging 
ſtill over the water. If none of theſe cure him, keep him buta Win- 
ter in a houſe without a Stove, * and thar ſhall cool him. | 

The Soil is all fat, though wanting the colour to ſhew it ſo; for 
indeed it is the Buttock'of the world, full of veins and blood, bur 
no bones in't. Had Saint Steven been condemn'd to ſuffer here, he 
might have been alive at this day ; for unleſs it be in their payed 
Cirics, Gold is a great deal more plentiful than ſtones; except it be 


living. 
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living ones, and then for their heavineſs you may take in almoſt all 
the Nation. 
| *Tisa fir place to far Monkies in; there are Spiders as big as | 
Shrimps, and I think as many. Their Gardens being moiſt, abound | 
with theſe. No Creatures; for ſure they were bred, not made : Were 
| they but as venomous as rank, to gather Herbs were to hazard Mar- 
| ryrdom, They axe large, that you woujd-almoſt believe the 
| Zeſperides were hers, and theſe rhe Dragons that did guard them. 
| You may travel the Country though you have not a Guide ; for 
you cannot baulk your Road without the hazard of drowning : there 
is not there any uſe of a Harbinger : whereloeyer men go, the way 
is madg þefore them. Had they Cities lprge ag their walls, Rome 
would: be eſteemed a banble : Twenty miles in length is nothing 
for a Waggon to be hurried on one of them, where if your Fore- 
man be ſober, you may trays! in ſafety, otherwiſe you muſt have 
| ſtronger Faith than Petey had,«l{e you fink immediately. A ſtarting 
Horſe endangers you to two deaths ar once, breaking of your Neck 
and drowning. 
| If your way be nor thus, it hangs in the water, and ar the ap- 
proach of your Waggon ſhall ſhake as it were Ague-ſtrucken, Duke 
| D' Alvg's king of rhe renth penny frighted it into a Palſey, which 
| all the Mountebanks they have bred ſince could nevertell how to cure. 
| 'Tis indeed bur a bridge of ſwimming earth, or a flag ſomewhat 
thicker than ordinary ; if the ſtrings crack your courſe is ſhortned, 
you can neither hope for Heaven nor fear Hell, you ſhall be ſureto 
| ſtick faſt berween them. Marry, if your Faith flow Purgatory- 
height, you may pray if you will for that to cleanſe you from the 
| Mud ſhall ſoyl you. 

"Tis a Green-ſod in water, where if rhe German Eagle dares to 
bath himſelf, he's glad again to pearch that he may dry his win 

Some things they do that ſeem wonders ; Tis ordinary to (ce - IM 
fiſh for fire in water, which they caxch in Nets and tranſport to | 
Land in their Boats, where they ſpread it more ſmoothly than a 
Mercer doth his Velyet, when he would hook in an Heir upon his! 
coming to age. Thus lying in a field you would think you ſaw a | 
| | Cantle of green Cheeſe {pread over with black Burter. | 
If Ztna be Hells mouth or Fore-gate, ſure here is found the Po-, 
ſtern, *Tis the Port-Eſquiline of the world, where the full earth 
doth yent her crude black gore, which the Inhabirants ſcrape away 
for Fuel, as men with Spoons do Excrements from Civit Cats. 

Their ordinary Pack-horſes are all of wood, carry their Bridles 
in their Tails, and their burdens in their Bellies. A ſtrong Tyde and 
a ſtiff Gale are the Spurs that make them ſpeedy : when they Tra- 
vel they touch no ground, and when they ſtand ſtill they ride, and 
are never in danger but when they drink up tos much of their way. 

There is a Province among them, where every woman carries a 
Cony in a Lamb-shtin. *Tis a Cuſtom, and not one that Travels 
ever leaves it behind her. Now gueſs if you can, what Beaſt that 
is, Which is clad in a Fur both of Hair and Wooll. . 

They dreſ$ rheix Meat in Aqua Czleſti, for ir ſprings not as ours 
| from the Earth, but comes to them as Mann to the 1/raelites, falling 
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from Heaven. This they keep under ground till it ſtinks, and then 
rhey pump it out again for uſe: So when you waſh your Face with 
one Hand, you had need hold yourNoſe with the other; for though 
it be not Cordial, 'ris certainly a ſtrong Water. 

The Elements are here at variance, the ſubtile overſwaying the 

ſer ; the Fire conſumes the Earth, and the Ait the Water : 
urn Turfs, and drein their grounds with Wind-Mills ; 'as if the 
Colic were a remedy for the Stone; and they would prove againſt 
Philoſophy the wortds Conflagration to be natural, eyen ſhewing 
thereby thar the very Element of Earth is combuſtible. 

The Land thar rhey have, they keep as tiearly as a Courtict does 
his Beard ; they have a method in Mowing : 'tis ſo intervein'd with 
| Water and Rivers, that it is impoſſible ro make a Common artiong 
them. Even the Browniſts are here at a ſtand, bily they h6ld theit 
pride in wrangling for that which they never will find. Our Juſti- 
ces would be much at eaſe, alchough our Z»21;/b Poor were ſtill 
mong them ; for whatſoever they do, they can break no Hedges. 
Sure had the wife men of Gotham lived here, they would have ſtudied 
ſome other death for their Cxckoe. 203 Ak. 

Their Ditches they frame as they liſt, and diſtinguiſh them ihto 
Nooks, as my Lord Mayors Cook doth his Cuſtards. Cleanſethem 


catch the Fiſh than caſt the Mnd our. 

Though their Country be part of a main Land, yet every Houſe 
almoſt ſtands in ah Iſland : and thar, though 2 Boor dwell; in it, 
looks as ſmug as a Lady that hath newly lockt up her Coloufs, and 
laid by her Irons. A gallant Maſquirg Suit firs hot more complere 
than a Coat of Thatch, —_ many years wearing. 

If it ſtand dry, 'tis imbraced by Vines, as if it were ag1inſt the na- 
ture of a Dutchman not to have Bacchus his Neighbour. If you find 
it lower ſeated, 'tis only a cloſe Arbor in a plump of Willows and 
Alders ; pleaſant enough while the Dog-days laſt, but thoſe paſt 
once, you muſt praQtiſe wading, or be priſoner till rhe nexr Spring 
Only a hard froſt with the help of a Sledge may releaſe you. 

The Bridge to rhis is an outlandiſh Plank, with a box of ſtones to 
poiſe it withal, which with the leaſt help turns round, like the Exe- 


fands drawn, and then he is in his Caſtle. 

'Tis ſure his fear that renders him ſuſpicious : That he may there- 
fore certainly ſee who enters, you ſhall eyer find his Window made 
over his door. Burt it may be thar is to ſhew you his Pedigree, for 
though his Anceſtors were never known, their Arms are there; 
which (in (pight of Heraldry) ſhall beat their Atchievement with a 
Helmet for a. Baron ar leaſt. Marry, the Field pethips thall be 
charged with their Baſquers, to ſhew what Trade his Father Was: 
| ECutcheons are as plentiful as Gentry is ſcatte. - Every man there 
is his own Herald, and he that has bur wit cough ro invent 4 Cvar, 
may challenge it as his own. © #1 31," 43 10 54 

When you are entred the Houſe, che firſt thing you cticowthrer: i 
a Looking-glaſs : No queltion bur -a rtux Eniblem of - politic: ſpi- 
cality ;. for though it refle@ your ſelf in yout own figute, *tis Fet: 

ar. no 
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they do often ; but 'tis as Phyſicians give their Potions, more to | 


| 


cutioner when he whips off a Head, That when the Maſter is over, 


| 


work. . At a third, the Sconce clad in 
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no longer than while you are there before it : when you are gone 


| once, it flatters the next comer, without the leaſt remembrance thar 


you Cer were there. | | 

The next are the Veſſels of the Houſe, marſhalled about the | 
Room like Watchmen : All as neat as if you were in a Citizen's ; 
Wives Cabinet; for unleſs ir be themſelves, they ler none of God's | 
creatures loſe any thing of their native beanty. | 

Their Houſes, eſpecially in their Cities are the beſt Eye beauties / 
of their Country : for coſt and light they far exceed our Engl, bur | 
they want rheir magnificence. Their Lining is yet more rich than 
their out-ſide, not in Hangings but PiCtures, which even the pooreſt 
are there furniſh'd with : Not a Cobler bur has his Toys for Orna- | 
ment. Were the knacks of all their Houſes ſer rogerher, there would 
not be ſuch another Bartholomew-Fair in Europe. 

Their Artiſts for theſe are as rare as thought, for they can paint 
you a fat Hen in her Feathers; and if you want the Language, you 
may learn a great deal of Dutch by their Signs, for what they arc 
they ever write under them. So by this device hang up more honeſty 
than they keep. | | 

Coaches are as rare 2s Comets: and thoſe that live looſely necd 
not fear one puniſhment which often yexes ſuch with us ; they may 
be ſure, though they be diſcovered, they ſhall nor be cartcd. 

All their Merchandize they draw through the Streers on Sledges; 
or as we on Hurdles do Traitors to Execution. 

Their Rooms are bur ſeyeral ſand-boxes: if ſo, you muſt cither 
gO out to ſpit, or bluſh when you {ce the Mop brought. 

Their Beds are no other than Land-Cabins, high enough to need 
a Ladder or Stairs. Up once, you are walled in with Wainſcor, and 
thar is good diſcretion to avoid the trouble of making your Will 
every night, for once falling our elſe would break your Neck per- 
fealy, bur if you dyc in it, this comfort you ſhall leaye your friends, 
that you dy'd in clean Linnen. 

Whatſoever their Eſtates be, their Houſes muſt be fair, Therefore 
from Amſterdam they have baniſh'd Sea-Coal, leſt ir foil their build- 
ings,of which che ſtarelier ſort are ſometimes ſententious, and in the | 


ts 


| front carry ſome conceit of the Owner. As to give you a taſte in theſe, | 
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Every Door ſeems ſtudded with Diamonds. The Nails and Hinges 
hold a conſtant brightneſs,as if Ruſt there were nor a qualicy incident 
ro Iron. "Their Houlcs they keep cleaner than their Bodies; their Bodies 
than their Souls. Go to one, you ſhall find the Andirons ſhut up in 
Net-work. Art a ſecond, the —_— muffled in 7alian Cut- 
mbrick, and like a Crown 
advanced in the middle of the Houſe, for the woman there is the 
head of the Husband, ſo takes the Horn to her own charge, which 
ſhe ſometimes multiplies, and beſtows the increaſe on her Man. 
"Tis true, they are not {o ready art this play as the Engliſh, for nei- 
ther are they ſo gencrally bred ro't, nor are their Men ſuch Linnen- 


lifters, | 
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| lifrers. Idleneſs and Courtſhip has not. baniſh'd Honeſty. They 
| ſpeak more, and do ks; yet doth their blood boil high, and their 
Veins are full, which argues ſtrongly that when they will they may 
rake up the cuſtom of entertaining Strangers : And having once 
done it, I believe they will be notable ; for | have heard they Trade | 
more for love than money, bur 'ris of the ſport, not the man, and | 
therefore when they like the paſtime they willreward the Gameſter ; | 
otherwiſe their grols feed and clowniſh breeding hath ſpoiled them 
for being nobly minded. And if you once in publick diſcover her 
private favours, or pretend to more than is civil, ſhe falls off like 
Fairy Wealth diſcloſed, and turns like Beer with lightning to a ſour- 
neſs, which neither Art nor Labour can ever make fſivcet again. 

Bur this I muſt give on report only ; Experience herein hath nei- 
ther made me Fool nor Wile. 

The People are generally Booriſh, yet none bur may be bred to a 
States-man, they having all this gift, nor to be ſo nice-conſcienced, 
but that they can turn our Religion to let in Policy. 

Their Country is the god they worſhip, War is their Heaven, 
Peace is their Hell, and the Spaniard is the Devil they hate. Cuſtom 
is their Law, and their Will, Reaſon. 

You may ſooner Convert a Few, than make an ordinary Dutch- 
man yield to Arguments that croſs him : An old Baud is cafiler turn- 
ed Puritan, than a NN perſuaded nor to bait thrice in nine 
Miles : And when he doth, his Horſes muſt nor ſtir, but have their 
Manger brought them into the way, where in a top-ſwear they cat 
their Graſs, and drink their Water, and preſently after hurry away ; | 
for they ever drive as if they were all che Sons of Nimſhi and were. 
furiouſly cither purſuing an y, or flying him. | 

His ſpirits are generated from the Eng1i/b Beer, and that makes him 
head-ſtrong : His Body is built of Pickled-Herring, and they render 
him reſty : Theſe with a little Barter, Onyons and Zo ©, 
are the\Ingredients of an ordinary Dutchman ; which a Voyage to 
the Eaſt-1ndies, with the hear of the Equinodial, conſolidates. 

If you ſee him fat, he hath been rooting in a Cabbage ground, 
and that bladdered him. Viewing him naked, you would pray him | 
ro pull off his Mask and Gloves, or wiſh him to hide his Face, that 
he may appear more lovely. For that, and his Hands are Zgypr, | 
however his Body be Exrope. He hath expoſed them ſo much to the 
Sun and Water, as he is now his own diſguiſe, and without a Vizor 
may ſerve in any Anti-Maſque you pur him in. 

For their condition they arc churliſh as their breeder Neptune ; 
and withour doubt very Antient, for they were bred before Man- | 
ners were in faſhion. Yer all they have not they account ſuperflui- 
ty, which they ſay mendeth ſome and marreth many, 

They ſhould make good Juſtices, for they reſpect neither Perſons 
nor Apparel: A Boor in his liquor'd Slop,ſhall haveas much good uſage 
as a Courrier in his bravery ; nay more, for he that is but Courtly or 
Genrile, is among them like a Merlinafter Michaelmas inthe field with 
Crows. They wonder at and envy, but worſhip no ſuch Images. Marry 
with a Silver Hook you ſhall catch theſe Gndgeons preſently : the loye 
of gain being ro them as natural as Water to a Gooſe, or Carrion to 
any Kite that flies. Ffrf They| 
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They are ſeldom deceived, for they truſt no body ; ſo by con- | 
{ſequence are better to hold a Fort than win it; yer they can do both. | 
Truſt them you muſt if you Travel ; for ro ask a Bll of particulars, | 
is to pur in a Waſps Neſt : you muſt pay what they ask, as ſure as 
if it were the Aſſeſſment of a Subſidy. 

Complement'is an idleneſs rhey were never train'd up in, and 'tis | 
their happineſs that Court vanities have not ſtole away their minds | 
from buſineſs. | 

Their being Sailors and Soldiers have marred two parts already, : 
if they bath once in Court-Oyl, they are painted Trap-doors. And 
{hall then ler the Jews build a Ciry where Harlem Mere is, and after 
cozen 'em. ont. 

They ſhall abuſe a Stranger for nothing, and after a few baſe 
terms {cotch one another to a Carbonado ; or as they do their Roches 
when they fry them. 

Nothing can quiet them but Mony and Liberty, yet when they 
have them they abuſe both ; bur if you rell chem 1o, you awake 
their Fury, and you may ſooner calm the Sea than Conjure that 
into compaſs again. Their Anger hath no Eyes, and their Judg- 
ment doth not flow ſo much from Reaſon as Paſſion and Parrtiality. 

They are in a manner all Aquatiles,and therefore the _ calls 
them Warter-Dogs. To this though you need not condeſcend, yet 
withal you may think they can catch you a Duck as ſoon. Sea-gulls 
do not {wim more readily, nor Moor-Hens from their Neſt run ſooner 
to the Water. Every thing is ſo made to ſwim among them, as it 
is a queſtion if Flizeus his Ax were now floating there, it would be 
taken for a Miracle. 

They love none but thoſe that do for them, and when they leave 
off they negle&t them. They have no Friends bur their Kindred, 
which at every Wedding, feaſt among themſelves like Tribes. 

Allthat help them not they hold Popiſh,and take it foran Argument | 
of much Honeſty,to rail bitterly againſt rhe King of Spain. And cer- | 
tainly this is the badge of an ill Nature, whenthey have once caſt off 
the Yoak, to be moſt virulent againſt thoſe ro whom of right they | 
owe reſpe and ſervice. Grateful diſpoſitions, though by their Lords | 


| they be exempt from ſervice, will yet be paying reverence and affe- 


Rion. I am confident that had they not been once the SubjeRs of 
Spain, they would have loved the Nation better : Bur now out of 
dying duties aſhes all the blazes of hoſtiliry and flame. And 'ris ſuf- 
ficient to continue their eternal hate, ro know the world remem- 
bers, they were once the Subjes of that moſt Carholick Crown. 

Their ſhipping is the Babel which they boaſt on for the glory of 
their Nation - *ris indeed a wonder, and they will have it fo, but we 
may well hope they will never be fo mighty by Land,leſt they ſhew 
us how doggedly they can inſult where they get the 

"Tis their own Chronicle buſineſs, which can tell you that ar the 
Siege of Leyden, a Fort being held by the Spaniſh, by the Dutch was 
after taken by Aſſault; the Defendants were pur to the Sword, 
where one of the Dutch in the fury of the laughter ript up the Cap- 
tains Body,and with a barbarous Hand rore our the yer living Hearr, 
panting among the recking Bowels, then with his Tecth rent ir till 
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warm with blood into gobbets, which he ſpit over the Battlements 


in defiance to the reſt of Army. 

O Tigers breed ! the Scythian Bear could neer have been more fa- 
vage: to be neceſſitated into cruelty, is'a misforrune to the ſtrongl 
tempted to it; burto ler Spleen rave and mad it in reſiſtleſs b ; 
ſhews Nature ſteep'd i'th livid gall of Paſſion, and beyond all bruriſh- 
neſs diſplays the un-noble ryranny of a prevailing ard- ' 

Their Navies are the whip of Spain, or the Arm wherewith they 
pull away his /ndies. Narure not bred them ſo Adtive for the 
Land as {ome others; bur at Sea they are Water-Devils, to attempr 
things incredible. ) 3. 
In Fleers they can fight cloſe; and rather hazard all than fave 
ſome, while others periſh : bur: ſingle they' will flag and fear like 
Birds in a Buſh, when the Sparrow-Hawks are heard. --/  / 
A Turkiſh Man of War is as dreadful to them as a Falcon'to a 
Mallard ; from whom their beſt remedy is ro ſteal away': Bur if 
they fall ro blows, they want the valiant ſtourne(s of the Zngiihh, 
who will rather expire bravely in a bold reſiſtance, than yield tothe 
laſting ſlavery ot becoming Captives to {o' barbarous an Enemy. 
And this ſhews they have not yer learned even Pagan Philoſophy, 
which ever preferred an honorable Dearth before a Life thralled ro 
pope ng , 99 | 
Their Ships lye like high Woods in Winter ;- and if you -view 
them on the North fide you frieze without hope, for they ride fo 
thick, that you can through them ſee no Sun' to warm you'with. | 
Sailers among them are as common as rs with us: they can! 
Drink; Rail, Swear, Niggle, Steal,” and' be lowfie alike; bur ex- 
atnining their uſe, a meſs of their Knaves are worth a million of ours: 
for they ina boiſterous rudeneſs can work, and live, and toil, whereas 
ours will rather laze themſelves to Poverty ; 'and like Cabages left 
our in Winter, rot away in the loathſomneſs of 4-riaufcoiis oth: - 

Almoſt all invtag cham ter Seamen Born, and like Frogs.can live 
both on Land and Water. Nor 4 Vrieſter but can'handle 
an Oar, ſteer a Boat, raiſe a Maft, and bear yon out inthe rougheſt 
ſtrairs you come in. The hp he OP 

like 


than a Bed. Being full of humours that is her Cradle which 
and rocks her to a dull molt of them i 

full n Oyſters boil" ime, humid Air, Water and wet Dyer, 
have ſo bagg'd their Cheeks, that fome would take their Paunches 
above their Chin. | | 
Conntrys Government isa Democracy, and there had need be 
many torule ſuch a Rabble of rude ones. Tell them of a King, and 
could cur your Throat in earneſt : the very name carries ſeryi- 
tude in it, and they hateit more than a Few doth Images, a Woman 
old age, or a Non-conformiſt a Surplice. | 
None among them hath Authority by inheritance, that were the 
way in time to our their Country to Families. are 
choſen all as our Kings chuſe Sheriffs for the Counties; not for their 
fin of Wit, but for the Wealth they have to bear it dut withal ; which 
er-affet, that Myn Here ſhall walk the Stteers as Uſurers 
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go to Baudy-houſes all alone and melancholy : And if they may be 
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had cheap, he will daub his faced Cloke with rwo penny worth of 
Pickled Herrings, which himſelf ſhall carry home in a ſtring. A 
common VoICe = given him preeminence, and he loſes ir etna | 
as he did when he was a Boor. - But if you pardon what 1s paſt, 
they are abour thinking ir time to learn more Civility. 

- Their Juſtice is ſtrict if it croſs not Policy : bur rather than hin- | 
der Traffick, tolerates any thing, 

There is not under Heaven ſuch a Den of ſeveral Serpents as Am | 
fterdam is, you may be what Deyil you will, ſo you pulh not the. 
State with your Horns. od | 

Tis an Univerſity of all Religions, which grow here confuſcdly- 
(like Stocks.in a Nukey) withour cither order or pruning. If you 
be unſetled in your Religion, you ;may heretry all, and take ar laſt 
whar you like beſt, - If you fancy-none, you have a patern to follow 
of rwo that would be a Church by themlſelyes. 

*Tis the Fair of all the Sets, wheteallthe Pedlers of Religion have 
leave tovent their Toyes, their Ribbands, and Phanatic Rattles. And 
ſhould it be true, it werea cruel brand whiich Romiſts ſtick upon them ; 
for (ſay they) as the Cameleon changes into all colours bur white, fo 
they admit of all Religions butrhe True: for rhe Papiff only may nor 
exerciſe his in public ; yet his reſtraint they -plead is not in Hatred 
bur Juſtice, becauſe the Spaniard abridges the Proteſtant : and they 
had: rather ſhew a little ſpleen, than not quit with their Enemy. 
His AQ is their Warrant, which they iate: juſtly; and for this 
reaſon, rather than the Dunkirkeys they take ſhall not dye, Amſterdam 
having none: of their, own, ſhall borrow a Hangman from Harlem. 
Now-albeit the Papiſts do them wrong herein, yet can it nor ex- 
cuſe their, boundleſs Toleration, which ſhews they place their Re- 
public in a higher eſteem, than Heaven it {elf ; and had rather croſs 
upon.God'than it: For whoſoeyesx diſturbs the Civil Government is 

} |lyable to puniſhment;;. but the Dectees of Heaven and Sanctions of 
' [the Deity, any one may , break, uncheck'd, by -profeſſing whar falſe | 
Religion he pleaſe;,., Sy Conſulary Rome of old brought all the ſirag- 
ling Gods of other Nations to the City, where. blinded Superſtition 

id an Adoration to them. { = 

In their Families 566 rw all equals, and you haye no way to know 
the Maſter and Miftrels,burt by. zaking-them in Bed rogerher : It may , 
be thoſe are they ; otherwile.Halky can prate' as much, laugh as 
loud, be as-bold, 'and ſit as well as her Miſtteſs. 
| Had Logiciays lived here firſt, Father and Son had never paſſed 
ſo long for Relatives. They .are here individuals, for.no Demon- 
ſtrance of: Duty or Authority, can diſtinguiſh,them, as if they were 
created together, and. nor born ſucceſſively. And as for your Mo- 
ther, bidding her goodnight,  and' kiſling her,. is punQual blefling. 

Your Man ſhall be ſaucy, and youmnſt nor ſtrike ; if you do, he 
ſhall complain to the Schowt, 'and: perhaps: have recompence. 'Tis 
a dainty place to pleaſe Boys in : *for your-Father ſhall in with 
your School-Maſter not tro Whip you: if he doth, he ſhall revenge 
it with his Knife, and haye Law for it. ; 

Their Apparel is.civil ,cnough, and good: enough, but very un- 
comely ; and hath uſually more Stuff than Shape. Only their ZZuyhes 
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are commodious in Winter : bur 'tis to be lamented, that they have 
not wit enough to lay them by when Summer comes. | 
Their Women would have good Faces if they did not mar them 
with making. Their E4ar-1yres have ſo nip'd in their Cheeks, that | 
you would think fome Fairy to do them a miſchief, had pirich'd 
them behind with Tongs. Thele they dreſs, as if he would ſhew 
you all their wit lay behind, and they needs would cover it. And 
thus ordered, they have much more Forehead than Face. © © 
They love the Engliſh Gentry well ; and when Soldiers come over 
ro be Billered among them, they are emulous in chuſing of their 
Gueſt, who fares much the berter for _— liked by his Z/»fteſs. 
Men and Women are there farche#'ſv blue, that if they once grow 
old, you would verily believe you! fiw Winter walking up to the 
Neck in a Barrel of Indigo : And therefore they. tail at gland for 
{pending no more Blucing. 9 —— _ 
Your Man among them'is elſe clad tblerably ynlefs he inclines ts 
the Sea-faſhion: and then are his 'Bteeches yawiling at rhe Knees, 
as if rhey were about ro — arune a6 4b 
They are far there front going naked, for of a whole Worhat ou 
can ſee but half a Face. As for her Hand, thar ſhews her a {ote I 


bourer ; which you ſhall ever find as it were j feepmþerie loaden 
with Rings to the cracking of her Fingers. If = look lower, She's 
a Monkey chain'd about the middle,” and "rather want" it in 
Dyet, than not have filyer links to hang her Keys iti. * © © 
Their Gowns are fit to'hide great 'Bellies, bur they make them 
ſhew ſo unhandſome that men donor care for > nd” "Mas ry 


this you ſhall find ro their commendation, rhej _ Smocks are. eyer 
whiter than their Skin. 0 EYDYETOR_s 
Where the Woman _=_ in, theRingle of the' Door does Pennance, 
and is lapped about with Linnen ; either to ſhew you al loud 
knocking may wake the Child ; or elſe that for a month the Ring is 
not to be run at. Bur if the Child be dead, there is thruſt out a 
Noſegay tyed to a ſticks end ; Perhaps for an- emblem of the'life of 
Man, which may wither as ſoon as born ; or elfe to let you know, 
that though theſe fade upon their gathering, yer from the ſame 
Stock the next year a new ſhoot may ſpring. | 
Y ou may-rail ar usfor often changing, bur l aſſure you, withthem is 
a great deal more following the Faſhion, | which they will plead for as 
the ignorant Laity for their Faith; they will keep it becauſe their Ance- 
ſkots lived in it. - Thus they will rather keep an old Kiulr, though they 
diſcover ertors in it,than ih an cafiechange to metr'd cerrain ren iy. 
they (et 


For their Dyer, they car much and _ little? 'When 
out a Fleet ro the 7ndtes, itſhall live months on'the O 
which we here fear would ſurfeir our Swine ; yet, they feed on'r, 
and are (tl the ſame Datchmen. War | 

In their Houſes, Roors and Stock-fiſh are ſtaple Commodities: If 
they make a Feaſt, and add fleſh, they have art ro keep it hot more 
days than a Pigs Head in 7d Salr Mears and foure, Cream 
they hold him a Fool thar loves nor, only the laſt rhey corre with 
Sugar, and are not half ſo well pleaſed with having it ſweer atfirſt, 


as with letting ir foure tharrhey may ſweeten ir again; as'if a Wo- 
| ; man | 
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man were not half ſo pleaſing being eaſily won, as after a ſcolding 


fir ſhe comes by Man to be calmed again. | 
Fiſh indeed they have brave and plentiful ; and herein Practice 


hath made them Cooks as good as cr Lncullw his later Kitchin 


had, which is ſome recompence for their wilfalneſs, for you can | 


neither pray nor buy them to alter their own Cookery. 

Toa Feaſt they come readily, bur being ſet once you muſt have pa- 
tience: they are longer cating Meat that we pong If it be to Sup- 
per, you conclude timely, when you get away by day-break. T 
drink down the Evening-Star,and drink up the Morning-Star. At thole 
times ir goes hard witha Stranger, all in Courtefie will be drinking to 
him, and all that do ſo he muſt pledge ; till he doth, the fill'd Cups 
circle round his Trencher, from _ they are not — away till 
emptied : for tho they give you day for payment, yet will not 
nec the ſum. They Fi x there as we in England, Men together, 
and Women firſt ; bur ever intermingled with a Man berween : and 
ay be there) 6) oy ging » piece of Apgiipgs © your Pocker. 
an to away a piece pplepye m your P | 

Thetimethc7there ſpend, SO well, indrinking much, and 
prating moſt : For the truth is, the complereſt drinker in E#rope is your 
E 1}; Gallan : There is noſuch conſumer of — quaſting 

fo his Healths. Time was, the Dutch had the better of it, bur of 
late he hath: loſt it by prating roo long over his Por : He ſips, and 
laughs, and tells his Tale, and in a Tavern is more prodigal of his time 
than his Wine : He drinks as if he were ſhort winded, and as it were 
[eats his drink by morſels, rather beſicging his Brains than aſſaulcing 
them. Bur the Engliſhman home, on the ſudden ſwallows it 
whole, and like a Tide, and flows himſelf, till the mad 
Brain ſwims and toſſes on the haſty fume. As if his Liver were burn- 
ing out his Stomach, and he ſtriving ro quench ir, drowns it. So the 
one is drunk ſooner, and the other longer ; as if ſtriving to recover 
the Wager, the Dutchman would ſtill be the perfeRteſt Soaker. 


In this Progreſs you have ſeen ſome of their Vices now view 4 


fairer Object. 


Solomon tells us of four things that are ſmall and full of wiſdom, the 
Piſmier, the Grasſhopper, the Coney, and the Spider. 


PO Providence they are the Piſmires of the world, and having no- 
thing bur whar graſs affords them, are yet, for almoſt all Pro- 
—_ e va me of whole hy Whar is it which 
there may not be found in plenty ? making by their induſtr: 

all the Fruits of the vaſt Earth cir own. What As can boaſts 
priviledge thar'they do not e of? They have nor of their own 
enough materials to compile one Ship, yet how many Nations do 
they furniſh? The remoter Angles of the World do by their pains de- 
liver them their ſweets; and being of themſelves in want, their di- 
ligence hath made them both Zndies nearer Home. 

They are frugal to the ſaving of Egg-ſhells, and maintain it for a 
Maxim, that a thing laſts longer mended than new. | 


| 


Their 


| 
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Their Cities are their Mole-hills ; their Schates and Fly-boats creey 
and return with rheir ſtore for Winter. Every one is buſic, and car- 
ries his Grain ; asif every City were a ſeveral Hive, and the Bres not 

tting a Drone to inhabit ; for idle perſons muſt find ſome other 
Manſion And leſt neceſſity bereave Men of means to ſet them on 
work, there are publick Banks, that (withour uſe) lend upon pawns 
to all the poor that want. 

There is a {caſon when the Piſmires fly ; and ſocach Summer they 
likewiſe {warm abroad with their Armies. 

The Ant, _ one, ts a wiſe creature, but a ſhrewd thing in a 
Garden or Orchard. And truly fo are they ; for they look upon 0- 
thers too little, and upon themſelves roo much : And whereſoever 
thay light in a pleaſant or rich foil, like ſuckers and lower Plants, 
they rob from the root of that Tree which gives them ſhade and 
proteQtion ; 1o their wiſdom is not indeed Heroic or Numinal, as 
courting an univerſal good, but rather narrow and reſtrictive, asbe- 
ing a wildom bur for themſelves. Which to {peak plainly, is de- 
ſcending into Craft ; and is but the ſiniſter part of thar which is 
really Noble and Celeſtial. 

Nay in all they hold fo true a proportion with the Emmet, as you 
ſhall not find rhey want fo much as the Sting. | 

For dwelling in Rocks they are Conies, And while the Spaniſh 
Tumbler plays abour them, they reſt ſecure in their own inacceſſible 
Berries. Where have you under Heaven, ſuch impregnable Forrifi- 
cations 2 Where Art beautifies Nature, and Nature makes Art invin- 
cible ; Herein indeed they differ; The Conies find Rocks, and they 
make them, And as they would inyert the Miracle of Moſes, They 
raiſe them in the boſom of the 'Waves: where within theſe rwen 
years, Ships furrowed on the pathleſs Ocean, the peaceful Plough 
now unbowels the ferrile Earth, which at night is carried home ro 
the faireſt Manſions of Holland. 

Every Town hath his Garriſon, and the Keys of the Gates in the 
night time are not truſted bur in rhe State-houſe. From theſe Holds 
they bolt abroad for Proviſions, and then return to their faſtneſſes 
repleniſhed, 

For War they are Grasſhoppers, and without a King, go forth in 
bands ro conquer Kings. They have not only defended themſelves ar 
their own Home, bur have braved the Spaniard at his. In Anno 1 599. 
under the command of Yander Does, was the Grand Canary raken, 
the chief City fack'd ; the King of Spain's Enſigns taken down, and 
the Colours of his Excellency ſet up in their room. In the year 1600 
the Battel of Newport was a gallant piece, when with the loſs of a 
thouſand or little more, they flew ſeven thoufand of the Enemies, 
took above one hundred Enfigns, the Admiral of Arragon a Priſoner. 
The very Furniture of the Arch-Duke's own Chamber, and Cabi- 
net, yea the Signet thar belonged to his Hand. 

In 1607 they aſlailed the Armada of Spain in the Bay of Gibral- 
tar, under covert of the Caſtle and Towns Ordnance, and with the 
loſs of 150 flew above 2000, and ruined the whole Fleet. Cer- 
tainly a bolder atrempt hath ſcarce ever been done. The 7ndian 
Maſtiff never was more fierce againſt the angry Lion; Not cat the 
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Cock in his crowing valour, become more prodigal of his Blood 
than they. | 


There hardly is upon Earth ſuch a School of Martial Diſcipline. | 
Tis the Chriſtian Worlds Academy for Arms ; whither all the Neigh- | 
bour-Nations reſort to be inſtructed ; where they may obſerve how 
unreſiſtible a blow many ſmall grains of powder will make being | 
___ rogether, which if you ſeparate, can do nothing bur ſparkle 
and die. | 
Their Recreation is the practice of Arms ; And they learn to be 
Soldiers ſooner than Men. Nay, as if they placed a Religion in 
Arms, every Sunday is concluded with the Train'd Bands marching | 
through their Cities. 

For Induſtry they are Spiders, and are in the Palaces of Kings. Of 
old they were the Guard of the perſon of the Roman Emperor ; And 
by the Romans themſelves declared to be their Friends and Compa- 
nions. There is none have the like Intelligence; Their Merchants 
are at this day the greateſt inthe Univerſe. What Nation is it where 
they have not inſinuated 2 Nay, which they have not almoſt ana- 
romized, and even diſcovered the yery intrinſick Veins on't ? 

Even among us, they ſhame us with their Induſtry,which makesrhem 
ſcem as if they had a faculty from the worlds Creation, out of Water 
to make dry Land appear. They win our drowned Grounds which 
we cannot recover, and chaſe back Neptune to his ownold Banks. 
All that they do is by ſuch Labour as it ſeems extracted out of 
their own Bowels. And in their wary Thrift, they hang by ſuch a 
ſlender ſuſtentation of life, that one would think their own weight 
ſhould be enough to crack ir. 

Want of idleneſs keeps them from want. ' And 'tis their Diligence 
makes them rich. | 

A fruitful Soil increaſeth the Harveſt. A plentiful Sun augment- 
cth the Store ; and ſeaſonable ſhowers drop fatneſs on the Crop we 
reap, but no Rain fructifies more than the dew of Swear. 


You would think being with them you were in old 7ſrael, for you 


alone but Strangers alſo partake of their Carc and Bounty. If they 
| will depart, they have mony for their Convoy. If they ſtay, they 
have Work provided. If unable, they find an Hoſpital. Their Pro- 
vidence extends even from the Prince to the catching of Flies. And 
leſt you loſe an Afternoon by fruitleſs mourning, by two of the 
Clock all Burials muſt end. Whercin to prevent the waite of Ground, 
they pile Coffin upon Coffin till the Sepulchre be full. 

In all their ManufaQtures they hold a truth and conſtancy: for they 
arcasFruits from Trees, the ſame every year that they are arfirſt ; Not 
Apples one year and Crabs the next; and ſo for ever aftcr. In the ſale of 
theſe they alſo are ata word,they will gain rather than exaQ, and have 
not that way whereby our Citizens abuſe the wiſe, and cozen the ig- 
norant; and by their infinite over-asking for Commodities, proclaim 
to the world that they would chear all if it were in their power. 

The Deprayation of Manners they puniſh with Contempt, but 
the defeRts of Nature they favour wit Gharicy. Even their Bedlam 
is a place ſo curious, that a Lord might liye in it ; Their Z7oſpital 


might 
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find not a Beggar among them. Nor are they mindful of their own 
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might lodge a Lady : So that ſafely you may conclude, amon 
them even Poverty and Madneſs do YT inkabs handſomely. Fo 
though Vice makes every ogy a. ſordid, yer the Stare will have 
the very corredtion of tt to be near, as if would ſhew that 
though obedience fail, yet Government muſt be {till ir (elf, and de- 
cent. To prove this, that do bur view theit Bridewel will think 
it may receive a Gentleman though a Gallant. And fo their Pri- 
{on a wealthy Citizen. Bur for a poor man it is his beſt policy to 
be laid there, aobugy — muſt maintain him. 

Their Language, though it differ from the hi G , yet 
hath ir che Gate probed, and is as old as rg ys bg 
yet (o loftly and full a Tongue,” as made Goropius Brranus maintain it 
for the {pcech of Adam in tus Paradiſe. And ſurely if there were not 
other reaſons againſt it, the ſignificancy of the Ancient Tewtonick 
might carry it tom the primeſt Diake&t. Sreven of Bruzes reckons 
up 2170 Monoſyllables, which being compounded, how - richly do 
they grace a Tongue? A Tongue that for the general profeſſion is 
' extended further than any that I know. Through both the Germa- 
| nies, Denmark, Noyway, Sweden, and {ometimes France, England, Spain. 
| And {till among us all our old words are Death, with yer {o lictle 
; change, thar certainly it is in a manner the ſame that it was 2000 
years ago, without the roo much mingled borrowings of their neigh- 
bour Nations. | 

The Ger-245 are a People that more than all. the world I think 
may boaſt ſincerity, as being for ſottie thouſand of years a pute and 
unmixed People. And ſurely I ſee not bur their conduction by Taiſco 
from the building of Babel, nx as unconfured Story, they yet 
retaining the Appellation from his Name. , | 

They- are a large and numerous People, having ever kept their 
own, and tranſported Colonies into other Nations. In /taly were the 
Longobards ; in Spain the Goths and Vandals ; in France the Franks or 
Franconians ; in England the Saxons : having in all theſe left reverend 
Steps of their —_— and 

It is a noble Teſtimony that ſo grave an Hiſtorian as 7 acit#s hath 
left ſtill exrant of them, and writtenabove' x 500 years ago, Deliberant 
dum fingere neſeiunt : Conſtituunt duris ertare dnt poſſunt. Thiey deli- 
berate when they cannot diſſemble : and refolve when they eaanor 
err. Two hundred and ten years he retkons the Riy_uans wete ity com 
' quering them. In which ſpace on cither ſide were rhe loſſes ſad 

fical. So as neither the Saummires, the Carthars , the ards, 
the Gasls, no nor the Parthians ever trou thoth tike-- Gev- 
mans. They ſlew and took prifonets foveral Commanders 6f the 
higheſt rank, as Carbo, Caſſius, S. Cons Aavelins,, Cervilius Cepis, 
and M. Manlius. They defeated five Conſalary dewites, and Parus 
| with three Legions, yet aftet all rhis he cotidludesy Tromp han wits 
| quan vidt ſunt. were rather triumphed over. than corguered. 
| To confirm this, the keeping of their own Language is an | 
unanſwerable. The change whereof eyer follows upod the ally Vat 
quiſhed, as we may ſee it did in Htaty, Friner, Spain, Bnthand, 

And this he ſpeaks of the Nation in general : not was the opinion 
of the Romans leis worthy in particular concetting theft lower Pro- 
| Gee  vances 
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vinces, which made them for their valour and warlike minds, ſtile 
them by the name of Gallia Belgica, and eſpecially of the Batavians, 
which were the Hollanders and part of the Guelders. You may hear 
in what honourable terms he mentions them, where ſpeaking of the 
ſeveral People of Germany he fays, Omnium harum gentium virtute 
precipue Batavi : Nam nec tributis comemnuntur, nec licanus atterit ; 
exempti oneribus & collationibus, & tantum in uſum preliorum ſepofiti, 
velut tela atque arma bellis reſervantur. Of all theſe Nations the 
rincipal in valiant verrue are the Batavians : for neither are the 
A deſpicable by paying of Tribute, nor oppreſled roo Ara 
by the Farmer of publick Revenues, bur free from Taxes and Con- 
triburions of ſervility, they are y_ {er apart for the fight, as 
Armor and Weapons only reſerved for War. 

All this, even at this day ps. bona to make good: For of all the 
world they are the People thar thrive and grow rich by War, like the 
Porcupis , that plays in. the ſtorm, bur ar other times keeps ſober 
under the water. 

War which is the world's ruine, and ravins upon the beauty of all 
is to them Proſperity and Ditation. And ſurely the reaſon of this is 
their ſtrength in Shipping, the open Sea, their many fortified Towns, 
and the Countrey, by reaſon of its lownels and irrigation, becoming 
unpaſſable for an Army when the Winter bur approaches. Other- 
wile it is. hardly poſſible, that ſo ſmall a parcel of Mankind ſhould 
brave the moſt Potent Monarch in Chriſtendom, who in his own 
hands holds the Mines of the Wars Sinews, Money ; and hath now 
got a command ſo wide, that out of his Dominions the Sun can nei- 
ther riſe nor ſet. 

The whole ſeventeen Provinces are not above a thouſand Engliſh 
miles in circuit, and in the States hands there is not ſeyen of thoſe : 
yet have they in the Field ſometimes 60000 Souldiers, beſides | 
thoſe which they always keep in Garriſon, which cannot be but a 
conſiderable number, near 30000 more. There being in the whole 
Countries above two hundred wall'd Towns and Cirics ; fo that if 
they have People for the War, one would wonder where they ſhould 
get Money to pay them, they being when they have an Army in the 
Field at a Thouſand Pound a day charge extraordinary. 

To maintain this, their Exciſe is an unwaſted Mine, which with 
the infiniteneſs of their Traffick, and their untired induſtry, is by 
_ part of the world in ſomething or other contributed to. 

The Sea yields them but two ſorts of Fiſh only, Ferings and Ceods, 
ſixty thouſand Pounds per annwn, for which they go out ſometimes 
ſeven or eight hundred at once, and for greater Ships they are 
able to ſer out double the number. 

Their Merchandiſe amounted in Guicciardines time ro fourteen 
Millions per annum. . Whereas England, which is in compaſs almoſt 
as large an, and. hath the Ocean as a Ring about her, made not 
aboye ſix Millions yearly : ſo ſedulous are theſe Bees to labour and 
enrich their Hive. | | 

As they on the Sea, ſo the Women are buſie on Land in weavin 
of Nets, and helping to add to the heap. ' And though a Husban 
long abſence might tempt them to laſcivious ways : yet they hate 

adultery, 
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adultery, and are reſolute in Matrimonial chaſtity. I do not remem- 
ber that ever 1 read in Story of any great Lady of that nation, that 
hath been tax'd with looſene(s. And queſtionlels, 'ris their eyer being 
buſie makes them not have leiſure for luſt. £8 

'Tis idleneſs that is —_ Nurſe ; but buſineſs breaks his Bow 
and makes his Arrows uſcleſs. 

They are both Merchants and Farmers. And there ad parts, 
which men can but diſcharge with us. As if they would ſhew that 
the Soul in all is maſculine, and not varied into weaker ſex as are the 
bodies that they wear about them. ; 

Whether this be from rhe nature of their Country, in which if they 
be not laborious they cannot live ; or from an Innate Genius of the 
People by a Superiour Providence adapted tothem of ſuch a ſituation ; 
from their own inclination addicted to parſimony ; from cuſtom in 
their way of breeding ; from any Tranſcendency of ative parts more 
than other Nations ; or from being in their Countrey, like People in 
a City beſieged, whereby their own vertues do more compact and 
fortify, I will not determine. Bur certainly in general they are the 
moſt painful and diligent People on earth : And of all other the moſt 
truly of Yeſpaftan's opinion, to think, that ex re qualibet bonus odoy 
lucri, be it raiſed from what it will, the fmell of gain is pleaſant. 

Yet are they in ſome ſort Gods, for they ſer bounds to the Sea, 
and when they liſt ler it paſs them. Even their dwelling is a miracle; 
they live lower than the fiſhes in the very lap of the floods, and in- 
circled in their watry Arms. They are the /ſraelites paſſing through 
the Red-Sea. The Waters wall them in, and if they fer open their 
Sluces ſhall drown their Enemy. 

They have ſtrugled long with Spain's Pharaoh, and they have at 
length inforced him to let them go. They are a Gid:on's Army upon 
the march again. They are the /n4dian Rat gnawing the Bowels of 
the Spaniſh Crocodile, tro which they got when he gap'd to ſwallow 
them. They are a Serpent wreathed abour the Legs of that Elephant. 

are the little Sword-fiſh pricking the Belly of the Whale. T 
are the Wane of that Empire which increas'd in /ſabella, and in Charles 
the Fifth was ar full. 

They are a Glaſs: wherein Kings may ſee, that though they be 
Sovereigns over Lives and Goods, yet when they uſurp upon God's 

, and will be Kings over Conſcience too, they are ſometimes pu- 
 niſht with loſs of that which lawfully is their own. Thar Religion 
roo fiercely urg'd, is to ſtretch a ſtring rill it not only jars bur cracks, 
and in the breaking whips ( perhaps) the ſtrainers eye our. . 

Thar an extreme Taxation is to take away the Honey while the 
Bees keep the Hive; whereas he that would take that, ſhould firſt 
either burn them or drive them out. That Tyrants in their Govern- 
ment, are the greateſt Traytors to their own Eſtates. That a'defire of 
being too abſolute, is ro walk upon Pinacles and the tops of Pyra- 
mides, where not only the footing is full of hazard, but even the 
ſharpneſs of that they tread on may run into their foot and wound 
them. That too much to regrate on the patience of but fickle Sub- 
jeds, istopreſs a Thorn ill ir prick your Finger. That nothing makes 
i more deſperate Rebel chan a Prerogative inforced too far. 
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That Liberty in man is as the skin to the body, not to be pur off, 
but together with life. That they which will command more than 
they ought, ſhall nor art laſt command ſo much as is fir. 
That moderate Princes fit faſter in their Regalities, than ſuch as 
being but men, would yet have their power over their SubjeRs as 
the gods, unlimited. That Oppreſſion is an Iron heart till it burns 
the hand. That to debar ſome States of Ancient Privileges, is for 
a Falcon to undertake to beat a flock of wild Geele our of the Fens. 
That to go about to compel a ſullen reaſon ro ſubmit ro a wilful 
peremptorineſs, is ſo long to beat a chain'd Maſtiff into his Kennel, 
till at laſt he turns and flies at your throat. That unjuſt policy is to 
ſhoot as they did at Offend, into the mouth of a charged Cannon, to 
have two Bullets returned for one. Thar he doth bur endanger him- 
ſelf, that riding with too weak a bit provokes a headſtrong horſe 
almoſt a Coward in Armor. That even a weak cauſe with a ſtrong 
Caſtle, will boil falr blood to a rebellious Itch. That 'tis berter 
keeping a craſie body in an equal remper, than to anger humours 
by too ſharp a Phyſick. 

That admonitions from a dying man are too {crious to be negle- 
ed. Thar there is nothing certain that is not impoſſible. Thar a 
Cobler of Yluſhing was one of the greateſt enemies that the King of 
Spain ever had. 


To conclude, The Country it ſelf is a moted Caſtle, keeping a | 


Garniſh of the richeſt Jewels of the world in't, the Queen of Bohe- 
mia and her Princely Children. 

The People in it are Jews of the New Teſtament, and have ex- 
changed nothingrburt the Law for the Goſpel : and this they rather 
profeſs than practiſe. Together, a Man of War riding at Anchor in 
the Downs of Germany. 

For foreign Princes to help them, is wile ſelf-policy : when they 
have made them able to defend themſelves againſt Spain, rhey are 
at the Pale; if they enable them to offend others, they go beyond 
it. For queſtionleſs, were this thorn out of the _ ſide, he 
might be feared too ſoon to graſp his long intended Monarchy. And 
were the Spaniard but poſſeſſed Lord of the Low-Countries or had 
the States but the Wealth and Power of Spain, the reſt of Europe 
might be like People at Sea in a Ship on fire ; that could only chuſe 
wherher they would drown or burn. Now, their War is the Peace 
of their Neighbours : So Rowe when buſicd in their civil broils, the 
Parthians lived at reſt ; but thoſe concluded once by Ceſar, next are 
they deſign'd for Conqueſt. 

If any man wonder at theſe Contraries, let him look in his own 
Body for ſo many ſeveral humours, in his own Brain for as many 
different fancies, in his own Heart for as various paſſions ; and from 
all theſe he may learn, That 


There is not in all the World ſuch another Beaſt as M AN. 
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[. 
A Letter to his Friend, perſuading him to a Wife. 


OUR Letter with much joy, your News withour 
{orrow I received. For, as I think, he wants good 
nature that is not glad to hear from his friends; fo 1 
hold him over-tender, that for a ſtranger, or one that 
was no friend, can be paſſionate. Some men have 

more brains than they can be quier _—_ ; and the death of ſuch, if 

not a triumph, yer is a repoſe to themſelves, and who were their 
acquaintance : And therefore though I know not how to rejoyce at 
the death of ny. yet I would not be guilty of raiſing the litcle man 
from a peaccable grave, to the troubleſome life he led here in the 
world. And now if I were ſure it might not offend, I would tell you 
what a fair opportunity you are preſented with, of doing a work (in 
my opinion) meritorious: However I am confident it would be grate- 
ful ro your own heart, for that I am ſure every vertuous and brave 
action leaves ſuch an odour in the mind, as ever after, like a rich 
perfume, breaths ſweetneſs and contentment to the thoughts of the 

Author. 

And this is, if you make my Excellent Couſin your Wife ; how 
ood a one, ſhe will prove I need nor tell ; your own experience. of 
= (weetneſs of Converſation cannor bur rell you: if I ſhould praiſe 

her extremely, her merit would make all that I ſhould ſpeak a 

Truth : Since thoſe that defire to be good in. the height, though 

they may be praiſed, cannot be flatrered ; for whatever good you 

ſpeak of them, they have, albeir not in action, yer in intention 
oubtleſs. A Diſpoſition there is, whole affability may ſwezren 
life, and baniſh vexation. Ingenuity, that eyen toa man well ; 

' may make her capable of being a Wife to a Friend ; without which 

for my part, I ſhould hold marriage a yoke and preſſure ; and if at all 

4 Sacrament, even a Sacrament of diflike and {adneſs. T'like not a 

Wife for the night alone; they are dark pieces that cannot pleaſe by 

day-light : She is proviſion but for the worſer part of our lit, if ſhe 

cannot but offend awake out of bed. Of a Wife ſhould a man make 
his choice as he would do of his Armour ; if too thick and heavy, it 

loads and wearies ere his march be done, begets complaint, and 
| helps his Foes to conquer : if too light and thn, it may bea litrle 

pleaſant, but not fate ; 'twill trouble and betray him. So when a 

Man takes a Wife, if ſhe be dull and fottiſh, ſhe may indeed keep the 

houſe, bur ſhe is to her Husband coming home bur like a Patſtion- 

Picture, preſenting ever ſadneſs and melancholly. If the:-be lighr 

and petulant, ſhe is then the diſhonour of him that choſe her, apr 
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with every puff to be blown off; and perhaps may ( like a Pleaſure- 
Boat ) ſerve in ſhallows for a Summer Voyage, but in Winter, or 
when Storms ariſe in Deeps, the is then of no other uſe, but only to 
indanger him to the hazard of wreck. 

If God had not made Woman with a mind to ſute with Adam's 
any of the Beaſts he made would as well have ſerved for Quench as 
ſhe. Ir is more pleaſure, that a Man may with a ſure affiance, pour 
out his retired thoughts in a faithful and wiſe Wife's boſom, than by 
only a skin-deep beauty have the vaniſhing Itches of a Frailty find 


beauriful ſoul than a beautiful body. 

Bur here if you go on, you haye both ; for he that will not allow 
her perſon handſom, muſt either want eyes, or elſe hath lived among 
the Moors where for beauty deformity is miſtaken. 

Her years are ſuch as cannot be found fault withal, from which 
you may expect rather comfort than diſtaſte : and when you ſhall 
approach to David's ſeventy, like another Shunamite ſhe may add 
new warmth to the then decays of Nature. 

All you can except againſt is matter of Eſtate, which to you that 
have fo fair a one is none at all. He that ( having ſufficient ) wed- 
deth for wealth, is rather covetous than wiſe ; neither ( where there 
is no want ) can money be a cauſe conſiderable for breach. Firneſs 
and a competency is beyond abundance alone. When Adam had the 
world, God did not give him another with Eve, it was ſufficient that 
He had for both. 1f it be bur in managing of your houſe, and like a 
fairhful Steward looking to your Family and Afﬀairs, ir will more 
than recompence the charge that ſhe can bring you. Then where- 
ſoeyer your occaſions lead you, you may be ſure of fideliry at home; 


| and by taking delight to be at home, find a profit, which perhaps by 


abſence now you loſe. Let me give you a ſtory of a Father, that on 
his death-bed told his Sons, That though he had no wealth to 


great Treaſure, where if they digg'd they ſhould be ſure to find it. 
When he was dead they fell ro work, but found none ; yer by their 
digging, the Vines that year became fo fruitful, as the increaſe to 
them did prove a maſs of riches. The Application .is, that though 
you find no preſent Fortune, yet fair intentions and your diligences 
join'd, may become a wealth aboye your expeQation. Beſides where- 
as now you want an Heir to your wealth, it may pleaſe God by this 
match to give you Children, that may rejoyce in the good you ſhall 
leave, and to your honour te your name to all poſterity. 
But he that wilfully makes himſelf fruitleſs, fall like a dry Tree, 
which for want of fruit, the Goſpel does adjudge to fire : whereas 
in Deut. 20. 19. even in War, the Trees that did fruit were for- 
bidden to be deſtroyed. 

Tell me, if it be not a Content of the higheſt nature, when you 
ſhall have been abroad, cither wearied with buſineſs, or delighted 
with News, you may to a vertuous Wife tell your diſcontents, and 
have them leſſened ; but your joys, and have them more increa- 
ſed? For Grief diſclosd divides, but Joy imparted multiplies. 
When as he that has a Houſe, and not a Wife to govern it, comes to 


his 


allay. Nor will I ever believe, bur 'tis more happineſs to lie with a 


leave them for the preſent, yer there lay buried in his Vine-yard a| 


— 
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his Home bur as a Traveller to his Inn, being brought thither by 
neceſſity, and carried off for waat-of company that may be ſuitable. 
For neighbours do not dwell there ; and Servants though they be 
as ſafe rooms to lock us groſler wares in, yer they are not as a Wife, 
a Cabinet for privacies: Befides;not being ried to their Maſters For- 
runes, they ſometimes ſtudy themſelves to his loſs; but a Wife has 
her aim for her Husbands good, as knowingſhe is brighthed 'by his 
Honour, but muſt be darkned if he ſuffer Eclipſe. Wh | 
Nor can [ believe but that even iri your Reputation you'ſhalt do 
your {elf a right, and-by this Match confirm to all, our” ;Conver-| 
{ation has been more outof rrue reſpedt to;Vertue, rhawany othet 
ſiniſter ends. Otherwiſe what can men judge of his intents;-who pro- 
felling a reſpe& while ſhe was anothers, falls-off when lawfully he | 
may make her his own: And beyond all theſe, you know how ſhe has 
ſuffered for you ;. ſo as you ſhall nor only doian AR of Juſtice, and 


your elf, in Cancelling thoſe Obligations that are on you. For 
though | know you have not been in this way ſhort, yer he is likeſt 
God, that ſcorning to be a Debtor to any, by a Noble and Benevo- 
lent hand unties his own ingagements, and by ſhowring down favours 
puts Chains and Bonds upon others: It was but a Cavil againſt Wo- 
men, of him that ſaid, though a Man marries, and his Wife be fair, 
yet ſhall he have bur a little beauty, and»a grear'deal of ill. Nor did 
Socrates any other than play the: Cynic,, when' he anſwered''to one 
that asked him, whether it were beſt for him to marry or live'ſingle ? 
Thar which ſoever he did, he ſhould be ſure to'repent. Marriage; 
as it ought to be, is the - Completion of 'Love'; and”: Love, «as it 
ought, is the Completion of the Law. However it is a tie of the 
no 


fore all the Obligations of the World beſides : For ;-and the 
neareſt blood muſt all for this be laid by and ſepoſited. '» He that 
hath a Wife which loves him hath two ſelfs, and poſſeſſes all his fa- 
culties double : So even in abſence his defence is left. And his 
hand, his eye, and mind itſelf, he can at once leave faithful at home, 
and carry faithful abroad. With this Ordinance was the wiſe' Cato 
ſo much raken as he did nor ſtick to mainfin, that it was more ho- 
nour to be a good Husband than a great Senator. X 
Pardon me that I am thus long,and free; :my true reſpedts to you 
both, have made me thus buſic in wiſhing: If you like ir, Lhave {aid 
enough, if you do not, roo much. Though I'am'confident it” canto? 
much diſpleaſe, ſeeing I am not capable of having any other aint it 
it, than a future happineſs to you both. Therefore when: you have 
remembred my belt wiſhes to her; I have only this to ſay more; S 


{o ; for | am reſolycd not to reſt upon any rerms withour being 


you go on you hold me. for ever in bonds, if not, I will ſtill -be hele'] 


Tour moſt faithful Friend to ſerve you..O'/} 


bravel — all her Indurances ; -burt alſo: do a Courteſic ro| 


leſt afftetion in Man, and which even the Scri prefers be-| 
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IT To Oliva. 


Ince Men (as Balſac tells us) did eyer pay a Reverence to Vertue 

though found it but in a Romance, or long ſince carried in- 
to another World. You are no whit beholden ro me for the Admira- 
tion that I pay you, as a living example of that Jud and Good- 
nes which off is feign'd in - Who falls in love with the Pi- 
ure only, proſtrates all thar he is Maſter of, when the ſubſtance 
once appears. Beſides, ſo much you have engaged me by your fa- 
your, that I hold ir neceſſary for me ro become like ſome moun- 
tains after Winter, that are coyered with huge ſnows ; who when 
they eve down all their moiſture at onee, diſtill daily in a 
grateful watering of rheir Neighbour-plains. T ſhall endeavour nor 
to imitate, bur exceed the beſt parrerns, and ſhall never eſteem my 
{elf once duriful, unleſs I be always 


— 


Toar moſt obedient Son. 


” a 


IL To Meliodoras. 


S7R, 
VA Harever part of the World I reſt in, ic ſeems | am deſtin'd to 
be your diſturber. Merit is a Load-ſtone that operares at a 
Region di , and this makes me'now not only to intreat your fa- 
your in preſenting theſe to the berrer part of my ſelf, where 1 have 
creaſur' ———_—  — : bur alſo that you 
hor 1 wager Arm for large Teſtimonials of friend 
and affetion, which from the very Infancy of my ac er wel 
you, you have heaped on me; for which aſſuredly I ſhould quarrel 
my own diſpoſition, did I not find them intirely prevailing ro Conſti- 


rure me, | 
Abſolutely and for ever yours. 


- py 


| IV. To Cariſſa. 


O W could I arraign the vanity of Poets, that tells ws of the 
Plagues of Love ? Since I find fo Solaces in the 
of your jon, thar like the Swan I could be ſinging ih the tnidft 
of wayes. Cenainly,.the invention of thoſe ades below, 
from the Genius of a Lovers breſt. Whether it be your 6wn 
ex {weetnels, thar charms mie to be always with you, ever: ar 
this diſtance : or wherher it be the clearneſs of my own Paſſierts, aftn- 
ing at nothing bur Honour and your Feliciry, 1 diſpute nor: bur ſure 
I am, the Zeal I bear, not all the Phrenſies this Nation is now giddy 
with, can alter. And though it be debar'd the preſent happineſs of 
your Converſation; yet upon your leaſt command it is ever ready to 
take wing and flic unto your bo 
attain'd, I ſhall diſclaim che thought. of being any thing bur, Dear, 
Tour faithful Servant. 
V. 7o 


ſom. A SanQuary which being once | 
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V. To Mcliodorus. 


[ Have tir'd you, Sir, ſo often with my trivial Letters,that I fear you 
may reckon me as one of your {courges, among the common Ca- 
lamiries of theſe rimes. Bur indeed [ ditfer from cither FaRtion, in 
that I have no deſign, bur ro approve my ſelf your Servant. Can the 
Sun ſhine, and the dew fall, and not the return her Germina- 
tions? and you may not be diſpleaſed then, that my thanks for all 
your —_ are = —_— gon of the Nature of thoſe 
Plants that even with Snow upon their tops retain perpetual green- 
neſs. For ſurely ſuch you ſhall eyer find rhe endeavours of him, who 
begs your aſſiſtance in preſenting theſe incloſed, an4 then that you 
will believe, Iam everand every where, as well as in this Paper, Sir, 


Tour moſt affetionate Servant. 


| VL To Clariſa. 


Co by your berter Genius, like a Partridge dredg'd and 
T roaſted, I have paſs'd the heat and duſt of the way to my own 
Habitation ; where without your prefence (which ro me can make 4 
Cortage beautiful) I find every Room a Cell, and my ſelf turning 
Hermit ; who ( 19g )can like of nought but melancholy. Bur 
as the Angels (beſides their obedience ro their Makers Commands) in 
their diſpatches, can endure Earth a little ſeaſon, our of their ap- 
prehenſions that they ſhall ſpeedily again return to Heayen: '$o all 
my Comfort is, that the time of my Privation isbur ſhort, and inmy 
ever buſic thoughts, I at this diſtance dwell with you, to whom no- 
—_ my abſence will (Thope) preſume to bring the leaſt of trouble. 
To this end you ought for my intereſt ſake, now to be kind to your 
own Goodne(s, and to ſuffer nothing that is not calm and mild as it, 
to come near ir. Dear, fail not to preſent my humble duty to my 
honoured Father, and beſt Mother, nor tro make much of your (elf, 
as you tender the Happineſs and Contentment of him, who is for cyer 


All and only Jours. 


VII. To Oliva. 


1 Har is it that (in appearance) a little Rill can contribuce to 
the Sea > Though all the acknowledgments I can make, can 
never be ſuitable ro the Obligarions that I owe you: yet I ſhould 
hold ita very ill Argument, that becauſe I cannot pay what I would, 
1 war hay” four. pay what I can. Is he worthy of a favour, that 
becauſe he cannot be thankful as he ſhould, refotves to be rota 

dumb 2 Such Divinity would quickly turn the whole World A- 
cheiſt, extinguith all Morality, and , would leave me in a habi- 
ration darkned with perperual bluſhes : Nay, if I had been frighted 
with merit in others, or want of deſert in my ſelf, I had never ar- 
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riv'd to that happineſs, which (through your Condu@) by the fruiti- | 
on of your Daughters Converlation, I now enjoy without envying, | 
even all thoſe Pleaſures that a bounteous Spring can give. Like {piri- | 
tual Bleſſings I find them more in Poſſeſſion than Expectation. So that | 
I verily believe ro Cure all the Hereſies and Prejudices that have been | 
taken up againſt Marriage, there needs bur to propoſe my ſelf, that | 
I might convince the World of the Felicities that are in it. Nay, 1 | 
am confidently of opinion, if all men that have married had been | 
as happy as1 believe my ſelf, even in the Komiſh Church, there never | 
had been EreQtion of Monaſtery or Nunnery : were the Wives in 
Spain of ſuch diſpoſitions, rhe State might fave their Matrimonial | 
privileges, wherewith now they arc glad ro. encourage men to Mar- 
tyrdom, leſt their Country prove unpeopled. Bur, dear Mother, 
though this be truth; yerl pray print it nor , though I hug my own 
opinion, I am not bound to impoſe it on the World, wherein none 
lives more in health than your Daughter, I think withour any ill opi- 
nion of Me or my — if there be any Infelicity attends us, 'ris 
that we are depriv'd the Honour of your Company, which where- | 
ſoever it beſtows it ſelf, can both Civilize and Sanctific : So is Prero- 

tiv'd at once to Create both a City and Church. And to whom 1 
ad ſooner preſented my ever thankful duty, had there not been a 
ſupply from that Hand, which was content to give a Heart to 


Tour ever moſt obedient Son. 
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VIII. 
T6 a Gentleman, that having a fair and vertuous Wife of bis own, 
Jet would needs take a fancy to Kitchin-Wenches and Drudges. 


ND prethee, Roger, why this dirty fancy, that when a Yenice- 
glaſs is ſer before thee, thou long'ſt ro drink only out of 
Black-Jacks and the Bedlams Horn ? What a mad thirſt haſt thou 
got, that nothing can quench it but puddle water; Like the Duck 
that ſwims in the clear Stream, yet feedson Frogs among the Weeds, | 
the ſlime and mud : And when thou haſt a gallant Herrfordfire way, | 
to travel in, nothing will content thee, bur thou muſt leap Hedges 
to ride in Moors in Suffolk Lancs, and Eſſex Hundreds. Would(t | 
chou not thy ſelf pull off the head of that ZZawk, that having Par- 
tridge upon wing, will continually turn tail, yea go out to Crows and 
uarry there 2 What a Dog-trick is this now come upon thee, thar 
| roms leaveſt thy own clean Straw and pleaſant green Sweard,to tum- 
ble up and down in Carrion 2 Doſt thou think Nature is not ſome- 
thing miſtaken in thee, and would make thee believe, that Kitchin- 
ſtuff has the ſmell of Musk ? or art thou ſure thou art truly 
bred, for I durſt be hang'd if any right Spaniel would ever be 
brought to touch theſe Fowls, though cook'd up and fauc'd hand- 
ſomly? will nor all the world take rhee for one of the worſt fort of 
worms, that thus affe&t'ſt corruption, delighting ro feed and craul 
there? Surely that-hand expoſes it ſelf ro even unpitied hazard, that 
will needs lay by its own fair Gloye, and eagerly pull on that pollu- 
ted one it finds upon a Dunghil. Who would not nauſeate to dip 
bur 
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| bue his Finger in that diſh of water, where the Male and Female 
; Scullions have lately rins'd oft their mingled footy fivear and greaſe; 
| To have for thy diſcaſe a wholeſom remedy of thy own at hand, and | 
| yet to ſeek out nalty and forbidden Cures, is a Phrenſie that would | 
| deſerve more than a Chain and a dark Room. Is not thy own Yenus | 
the greater part of all the excellency in Woman; what has the whole 
Sex more than one alone that is handſom 2? 

Faith Roger, ſhall I tell rhee, for a married man ar all to range af- 
ter foreign Game, is but buying a ſtock at Gleek ; he lays our, and 
bids high in hope to find a Tib there, and when all is done, he hath 
for the moſt part berter Cards in his own Hand. How wouldſt thou 
bluſh through all the darkneſs that thou ſinn'ſt in, to be diſcovered | 
Trafficking with ſuch Night and Oyl. 

Whar would Solomon have centur'd of this humour of thine, when 
even of the trick'd-up Curtezan he ſays, Among the young men he ſaw 
4 Fool that was taken with her beauty ; as if he would rell us that tro make 
up one Incontinent there goes a twofold weakneſs, Youth and Fol- 
ly. A Whore is a Deep Ditch, and he whom God is with-] 

fall therein. Is not this enough, bur thou reſolveſt to have ir 
foul roo, -—to gothe Devil in a Slough? 

'Slid, like the Great 7urk, I would fooner have a Trade, and make 
Horn-rings, than humour the leiſure of ſucha fordid Cupid; for buſi- 
nels (by being diverſion) is a preſervative. And for a man to be a 
ſlave to ſuch a paſſion, as throw off chat Reputation and Gal- 
lantry, which is bred in him as a Gentleman and a man ; is to de- 
grade his Creation into the ſcale of that with Beaſts, who are hur-| 
ried only by their bruriſh Senſe and Appetite, with excluſion borh of 
Judgment and Reaſon. | 

I remember three ways the Ancients had to Antidote themſelves 

ainſt the Syrens : The firſt was to ſtop their Ears,and ſurely though 
this was preſcribed to the Vulgar whoſe dull ſpirits haye not Fortitude 
to ſee and forbear; yer the Preſcription is gooJ, becauſe a pleaſurable 
Vice is too prevalent upon Humanity; and the braveſt Conſtitution 
in a Gentleman differs from a Clown, but as a Garden from the Com- 
mon Field, who being of the ſame Earth, would be overgrown wich 
the ſame Weeds and Buſhes, were he not daily kept clean Fr drefſiig; 
pruning, and with induſtry. | 

A ſecond was with Ulyſes, to tie themſelves to the Maſt, and this 
was for the Nobler fort, yet morally wiſe and politic ; who by the 
ſtrength of their own reſolution could hear, and ſtand bound by their 
conſtancy from yielding to their pleaſing Charms. 

Bur the third and moſt ſublime was that of Orpheus, who by his 
Caleſtial Muſic and his Songs of the gods, drowned the found 
of their loudeſt and moſt enticing Notes. And certainly the'con- | 
remplarion of Religion, the Deity, and thoſe incorruptible Eſſences, 
that ſo purely mount upon the pinions of the wings of Reaſon, will 
bear up the exalred Soul our of the Air, and reach, of theſe low and 
ſubterrancous Paſſions, though appropriated ro ſuch ſhapes az*moſt 
dotake the Senſes : and will in the end by degrees inthrone the mind 
in ſuch a delight in them, as ſhe ſhall therein truly find more ſolid and 
more raviſhing ſolaces, than inall thoſe momentaneous blandiſhmencs 
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| ] Cannot fo forfeir my Jacgna as to make you Patroneſs to theſe 
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that the Fleſh can bubble up. Bur if thou art not hardned in this; 
think but how thou couldſt digeſt a Grooms admiſſion by thy Wike, | 
and do but-call ro mind the ſolemn Ingagement that thou mad'ſt ar | 

arriage, againſt which Incontinence is not the leaſt offence, ſince | 
God, his Church, the Congregation, and Record, will be ever read | 
as Witneſſes to ſentence and condemn thy Perjury. Which in thoſe | 
that are wedded is ſo great, that the looſneſs (though highly crimi- | 
nal) is loſt in the very name of the fault : Ir being i{tyled alone 44- 
vowtry, as contrary to that ſacred Vow atteſted by ſuch Evidence. | 

Laſtly, remember but how thou likeſt thy ſelf when thou com'ſt| 
off, and then if thou wilt continue Indian and worſhip theſe Demons | 
ſtill, I know hothing that can ſooner cool this Devotion, than a 
deeper place in the Pool than either Hunrimen or Falconers found ; 
and though it would be ſome trouble ro ſee my Friend there, yer it 
would be better than the Guelding block, or waſting like a Deer 
after Rutting time, which is much feared by 


Thy Friend, Philander. 


ka” aha” 


PX. 
With ſome of his Poems, and the Charafter of the Low Countries. 
Madam, 


light Trifles they arew er Fancies that would be dignified by 
your Name. WhenT have look'd on things of this nature, I have ne- 
ver done it without ſomething of Severe in my Thoughts, having 
ever held of Poetry as the Cynic did of. Love, that 'tis bur the idle 
Mans buſineſs: And ſuch ſhort compoſures as are theſe at beſt, are 
but as Fire-works at Triumphs. They crackle, ſhine and offer art | 
Heavenir ſelf, but in a moment they fall and are extinQ unprofitably. | 
As Inow preſent them, youare art li to cenſure withour Obligati- | 
on of defence; and if you pleaſe to take me favourably, I have only | 
preſumed to obey : which fin my Conſcience will perſuade me to be : 
more Venial, if your Ladyſhip, with your pardon permit me to en- | 
joy the much coveted Honour of remaining (Madam) 


Tour moſt obedient Servant. 


X. To a Dottor of Phyſick. 


Faith Door, 

Qlnce the weather is like to frieze your Phyſick, I may preſume to 

find you at Home ar leiſure to read this running Letter, which 
purpoſely haſts to tell you, that by this Weeks Carner you ſhall re- 
ceive the Module of the World in a Box. 

For ſince the great buſineſs of Kingdoms and Common-Wealths (if 
clearly viewed) according to the oblervation of Sixtus 2uintus, or. 
often managed by rhe ſame weak grounds, and cafe deceiprs thar 
Children guide their Play with : Why may they not be repreſented 


by what I now have ſent you ? And 
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And therefore if at firſt you take them for the Pope and his Con- 
clave, it cannot be much out of the way, ſince the Learned Play of 
Gooſe was gravely there invented. And though by their poſture and 
pecking roward that great Noddle, you would ſwear them to be a 
Houſe of Commons and their Speaker ; Yer conſidering how ſilently 
and cloſely they carry things, you will incline rather to believe them 
a Council of State and the Preſident. Eſpecially when reaſon tells you, 
the Gooſe cannot keep {weet in the place above a month at moſt. 
Well, when 1 ſee their Ruffs and gravity, methinks the Lord 
Mayor and the Court of Aldermen are before me, unleſs you will 
take in the Common-Council too, for the more wiſely ordering their 
Militia and their Priviledges. | 
But by the Lark being there, who ſings and ſoars high, as if ſhe 
meant to ſhew us Heaven and Reformation, it ſhould be the late Af- 
{embly of Divines and their Prolocutor. For if you obſerve when 
ſhe is mounted to her higheſt pitch, ſhe falls at once and Beds in the 
Earih the baſeſt of the Elements. 

Becauſe ſhe is a Water-Fowl, ſome perhaps may rake them for the 
Admiral and his Mariners. Bur ſurely he was nearer truth that cry'd 
them up for a Committee and the Chair-Man. They fit as cloſe as 
if all were withdrawn and they at their Vote, and this doubtleſs had 
becn the right meaning, bur that there is never a Rook or Bird of 
Prey among them. | 

If you remember how you haye ſeen the falacious and devouring 
Sparrow beat out the harmleſs Marten from his Neſt, that he may | 

irp it where he never built; You will be poſitive, they are Coun- | 
try-Scqueſtrators, if not Haberdaſhers-HallL . 

By their order and attention, who would not take them for an 
Independent and his Congregation, yert I confeſs the ereRting of their 
Bills looks fo like Hands lifted upat the Coyenant, that it could not 
but mind me of the ſhort-liv'd' Pregbytery; But then obſerving the 
Plover there, who like the Hypocrite uſes th cry here 'tis, here 'tis, 
as if it would ſhew us ſome new Light ; the deſign is only 
ro fool you further off from her own haunt. T never doube 'tis a 
Conventicle, and ſome La | _— them. | 

Oh ! Bur beholding rhe Bills, I durſt do no other bur allow 
it for an Army and their General, and efpying a Diver with a black 
headpiece among them, I was the more contirm'd in't, he was fo | 


like a Jeſuit. 
iy ho: Deaddgy gg Seng methought ir d like a 
Country-Seffions with ' both the Juries- about. ir liftning ro: the 


Charge, where undignifi'd birds perch ir on the Bench, while the 
Gentry (if any ar all) are fain to ſneak bur in therrain'or tail. 
When the writing quality of the Gooſe comes to mind, I ftraight 
think-of the Univerſity and her Chancellour. | 
Bur indecd after all, when I look upon theniwith their heads off, 1 
am reſolved they were of the Royal party ; ſomuſt be cither' the Bi- 
ſhop and his Dioceſs, or the lare Houſe of Lords with their Keeper. 
Thus you ſee they may fit all Societies you' ſhafl path ro-apply 
them to, even from the Emperor and' his Nobles ro' the 
Maſter and his Family; and you will believe” this the truer; when 


— 
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you know that in a Pye as part of my thanks, there is an inthron'd 
Gooſe, attended with Woodcocks, Plovers, Wild-fowl, Partridge, 
Larks and Sparrows. - Veniſon is {o wild, as 'tisrun out of our Coun- 
try. Being a Princely diſh, it was neceſſary it ſhould fall with its 
Maſter. This though a dead commodity, hopes to be made welcome 
in London. Cirtizensare ever kind to their kindred, and tor this rea- / 
ſon perhaps neither you nor they will be angry with me, whoit may | 
be am the greateſt Fool of all for writing thus, though in earneſt 


| 
| Tour affettionate Servant. | 


Xl. To the Lord C.].R. 


My Lord, | 
Peng put upona Tryal for vindicating the right of the Ancient In- 
heritance of my Family,gained trom me by a Verdict laſt Aſſizes, 
| by what means I ſhall for ro ſpeak : I cannot but think my ſelf 
| very happy to have it heard betore your Lordſhip, whoſe know edge 
| in the Laws and unalterable Integrity are ſo conſpicuouſly eminent, 
that as the unjuſt cannor hope, ſo the juſt can never fear a partiality. 
God knows I am fo far from taking away anothers right, as I would 
not do revenge to preſerve my own. I ſhall therefore ſay nothing at 
all of the Cauſe, but ſubmit ir wholly and freely to your Lordſhips 
upright Judgment, as upon a full hearing ir appear before you. | 
Only I thought it might very well become me (for the juſt fame of 
your Merit in this Common-Wealth) to manifeſt nor only this, bur 
the deſire I have to be eſteemed | 


Tour Lordjhips affettionate Servant. 


XII. To Remilia. 


| 
It is you alone, Madam, | 
HOI think have that gracious Prerogative of convincing Igno- 
| rance with delight. For you have made fo much of me, and | 
| afforded me ſo much excellency of Converſation by your goodneſs 
and Friendſhip, that Ido confels (beſides the infinite Obligation that , 
lies. on meby your Favours,) I find my elf deceived evenbeyond my 
own expectation. For I thought I had known you fo long, that 1 
had been throughly acquainted with thoſe excellent endowments, 
which even from your' youth have' grown up. with you. Bur I ſee 
Vertue is a perpetual Spring, ever budding forth ſome freſh beauty 
or other to take the apprehenſion of the beholder. Thus the longer 
know, the more I admire ; asif you had a faculty beyond the condi- 
tion of your own frail Sex, to honour your years with the luſtre of 
new Graces. [Like {ome rare Plants that content not themſelves with: 
one ſingle Flower, though excellent : bur glory ſtill in the ſucceſſion 
of varieties, through which you have the advantage of the ordi 
ſort of Ladies ; who while in a ſhort time rheir whole ſtock of _ 
neſs may be eaſily found, yours bordering on Heaven-does thereby 
grow eternal : So Jewels of tranſcendent yalue ſcarce ever come to be 


terminated 
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| rerminated by the Eye, but the more we gaze the greater Radiance 
do we find ; and when we think we have viewed all, ſome new ray 
is darted which ſtill keeps up our wonder. Certainly, had the World 
of Women beenthus qualified, Man would have thought he had been 
| till in Paradiſe, or ar leaſt char he had mer with this life bur as an 

earneſt of the —_ to come. Thus you hold me ſtill with you in , 
my thoughts, and they cannot but owe you my beſt thanks and my | 
| beſt prayers roo, That you may continue to be happy till you ar- 
' rive at that wherein you ſhall continue ever, and I hope be attended 
| by (Madam) 


Tour ever faithfully devoted Servant. 


XIIL., To a Perſon of Honour. 


My Lord, 

. IS certain that every day was S. Swithins, till your Letter like 

the Dove ſhewed the abatement of the Waters, and dry'd up 
thoſe floods that dwelt in our Eyes : So welcome was the news of 
your own wiſhed Health and the Generals high Civility. Certainly, 
your Family muſt ere ſome Statue to his Name, for you are as 
much obliged to his Courteſie as the Nation to his Courage and 
Conduct, which ſhews how victorious he can be withour his Arms. 
And thar there are other ways to clear the Complexion, beſides 
thoſe of blows and blood-letring ; ſince by {uch ſoft ways of Peace 
he can caſt ſach everlaſting Chains upon others. And ver his 
favours may lead to proſperous ſucceſs in youraffairs, yet I amcon- 
fident they will retain no diminution of their Luſtre by any the 
leaſt injuſtice in your friends procceding. 

In that of the Lady WW. I have drawn up what is to be conſidered, 
and what to be urged ; which may ſhew the grounds that thoſe with 
you areto limn the piece upon,and will be much better from the living 
Voice, than the dead Paper. Of your friends in C.I hear no found at 
all. If I ſhall ſhortly ger to London, I ſhall rhen enquire, and pre- 
ſently tranſmit the account thereof to your Lordſhip, ſince in any | 
buſineſs thar relates to your concernments I ſhall find the content of 
declaring my ſelf 


Tour Lordſhips moſt humble Servant. 


XIV. To Ms. S. T. 


Sir, 

Being laſt week at D. where I met your affeionate Letter, I have 
been forced to ler the anſwering of it lie upon my ſcore till now ; 
though even the Horſes and the Groom now (ent, be ir ſelf an an- 
{wer to part of what you adviſed. Your intelligence was well re- 
ceived at D. which though it hath recourſe to London, yer is fo be- 

rween the Academies, as 'tis rather the centre of both 
of. either. I ſhall nor deſire to give you the trouble of relating in 
writing the Excommunication of the rwo Women at Extrer, bur if 
you pleaſe to let Mr. W. know of it,.I ſhall hear it from him. hg” 
in's 
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lin's Book Reſpondet Petrus | have ; 'tis a Pen from which every thing 
does uſually drop readily and handſomly, and I am confident in an 
Age capable of enduring Truth, it ſhall merit much commendation. 
Bur *tis a hard marter for particular Truth to combate againſt a ge- 
neral Errour,or to bear up againſt Arguments and Aſſertions back'd 
with edges ; eſpecially when rhey have been 1o long inſeminated in a 
gloomy and tenacious Earth, that they can hardly be weeded up, 
withour pulling up the Roots and Earth togerher. The Papal Presby- 
terian is as unconfurtable as his Holineſs in his Chair ; who muſt ne- 
ver admit to be in any one Errour, leſt thereby it be concluded thart ; 
he may beguilry of more. They put me in mind of what Pliny ſaid 
of him that firſt invented to ſaw ſtones, Fuit quidam importuni ingenii ; 
who though they would make us believe that ir were the ſharpneſs 
of their Engine ; yer if ever they cur through any thing, 'ris not fo 
much it, as the tumbling to and fro of the Sand, that by a perpetual 
grating diſpatches their work for them. For the other Book you 
write of Hell-Fire quenched, 1 have heard of ir, but have not yet {een 
it; it is to be had; I ſhall take it for a favour to receiveit from you 
by Mr. VW.who will pay for ir. I would ſee what Arguments can be 


Chriſtian, bur all Religions elſe : How he can out-go the honeſt 
Heathen, whoſe Reaſon found a future compenſation after this life, 
to be neceſſary for vindicating the Juſtice of rheir gods. 

From London we hear for certain, the Lady E. C. hath undone the 
Cayalier party by dying on F ur laſt ; Fw. aps by Providence ſen- 
tenced thereto for Folony, ſhe by her civility having ſtoln the peoples 
love from all the reſt of her Tribe. A Lady fo well cut out by Nature, 
that ſhe might have paſs'd for a Jewel of the larger-{1z'd eſteem. had 
ſhe not been ſer in a Medal, that never could endure the Touch. 


XV. To Sir C.F. | 


Tou have, Sir, 
QO ſcaſon'd me with your freedom and favours, that I muſt take time 
ro wean my ſelf from thoſe contents TI had in your company.: Thus | 
wooden Veſſels fll'd with precious Liquor, retain a long time after 
both their ſcent and fragrancy. Whereſoever I am. G. and Sir F are 
ſtillin my thought : and Icando any thing ſooner than not remember 
them. So you need not wonder that I give you this trouble, ſince in- 
deed I am ated by a Genius that compels me to't ; unleſs I would 
take up a War with my ſelf, and attempt to {mother thoſe inclinati- 
ons within me, which are at once both pleaſing and juſt. There wants 
yet one thing to make up my Obligation full, and I ſhall nor be 
{etled ro my. liking till you pleaſe to grant it me ; That if you have 
itnotalready (as Lhope you may) you will diſcover ſome way where- 
by I may declare, that is neither pains, nor any faculty I am a 
Maſter of, or can afpire unto, bur it is wholly deſtin'd to your ſer- 
vice. Seriouſly, Sir, I am ſo charmed by your goodne(s, your flow- 
ing freeneſs, your readineſs to afliſt me, the pertinency and pgrateful- 
neſs of your diſcourſe, that I do not know I ever yet left any Com- 
pany } 


_— 
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with more unwilli or” enjoyd it with more contenr. 

Hind if after this Fir I be ag Meng oh ity of my own life, 
1 muſt blame my own Province that hath afforded me ſo litle of ſo 
delightful a converſation. I am now getting a while to London, which 
appears to this Region as the heart co: the _ through which irs 
buſineſs, as the ſtirring blood, hath all irs ci jon, if you haye not 


ou cannot want an Agent that will glory in ye ——— , and 
Ih mack cametined that you will a 7 of alle thanks T am 
capable of giving, for all thoſe noble of friendſhip, thar 
at my being with you, you were pleaſed ro confer upon 
'  Towr faithful and humble Servant. 


—_—— 


XVL wel #. 4 
To his much reſpefted Loving Friend, Mr. Owen Fellthamt Gent. 
Author” of the Relolves, be theſe delivered at London. 


Pax Chriſti & vera fides, &c. 
Yyorthy Gentleman, your witty, rave, and (ententious Book, the 
gift of a Friend, I n_ taking delight in your pithy 
diſcourſes, admiring your grave and ſententious conceits ; unti 
tothe 16. Reſolve, of the choice of Religion ; 
which you grant in your Preface, 
Scholar: at _——— —— no Divine, blotting the perfe- 
Qion of your former diſcourſe, with the black ſpor of error and igno- 
rance in true Ro Remember you ſay, 7hat this not knows es 
ws not able to judge ; why thendo you preſume to judge and fo 
raſhly the Roman Church and Religion, which you know not, and 
whole grounds and Doctrine _=_ underſtand not? But I wonder not. 
You confeſs, 7 hat before you could diſcern the true Religion you were brought 
up in Herefie, pubihy Fes with your milk ; and that even at man's age 
you did not examin the ſoundneſs of it, but retained it as the Faith 
Parents. What marvel then that you condemn the true Roman Faith, 
whole Solidity and Truth you never examined, being upin 
error, with an averſion of it? Butalas! why do you negleR that u 
which depends _— or Joys? Is it fir tha fich a 
worthy wit, as yours is, build your Salyation upon the weak 


and bOphien of verk end GO delpiſing the in- 


fallible A ity of the Catholick Church? I a to your (elf in 
this point, you ſhall be Judge. You ſay, The Religion of the Charch 
of England & the beft - your reaſon is, That it makes moſt for God's 
glory and man's quiet. Burt here you are deceived and deceive: Is it 
ry to God to deprive his ch of five , 2s Prote- 
do? Doth it make for God's glory to deny his Love, Wiſdom 

and Power, as Proteſtants do, denying his real preſence in the Eu- 
chariſt or bleſſed Sacrament of our Lord's Supper Do not-Prote- 


. | ſtants derogate from God's glory, making him the Author of fin, 


and rhat he eſtinates men to 


his 
without any fault? Is it not againſt onde 


| lii 
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in the Country, you may have ſomething to do there. While I ſtay 


I came | 


{ 
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'| his Saints, as Proteſtants do 21s it not, againit God's 'glory to di{- 


| obey his Church, peafecuring her, and peryerting her by reaching Hg- 
*'3"| refties, as Proteſtants do ? | 


—- . 


'T4r15 ihfolent 


form of a Dove, are but Explications of the Hiſtories recorded in 


deiir do we der 
'our Merits as you fa 


in wi: the ſame : So doth it neither diminiſh the Glory, of. Chriit, 


| Merits. © To give light tothe; World by. the Sun, or to give hear 
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inviolable from error 2 And what uot to-.man,-that holds thar 
his Church may err, and hath,no, infallible Authority, nor Power to 
unburthen his Conſcience, nor abſolyve him' from his ſin, as Prote- 
ſtants hold > Wherefore Proteſtant Religion cannot be the - true 
Faith, which denicth the glory to God, and peace to Men ; which 
the Roman Church and Religiog grants. Yea, but ſay you, 7he 
Papiſt s. detratt from God, painting blm as an. od man, ung by this means 
af -deife him : O, how deth paſſion wrap your great wit. in the veil 
of ighorance! Sir, we detraCt not from God, to whom we give all 
Honour, — and Praiſe ; acknowledging his Deity and- Trinity, 
one Deity and Nature in three. Perſons, yer not three but;one Gog. 
It is true, we paint him as an old man, nor. repreſenting by thar Pi- 
Qure the Divine Eſſence it {elf ; for ogg is invilible, incom- 
prchenfible, without members great, without colours fair, without 
parts meaſurable ; no lineaments of 2=wy hag luſtre of Art, no pro- 
portion, of ſhape. can. faſhion or deſcribe him : The reſemblances of 
God the Father in the form of an. old Man, of the Holy Ghoy in thc 


Sigur, or remembrances. of. the ſhape in which they appeared. 
And' why may not God, be expreſſed without detraQting = his 
Deiry, in the ſame form and manner wherein he hath manifeſted 
bimſelf to mortal eyes : as to the Prophet ſaiah, chap. 6. and ro Da- 
niel, chap. 7. ver..g, So that you calumniate the Church, when you | 
affirm us by Images.to diſ-deific Almighty God. 

Yate from his Royalty and Glory, interpoſing 
(cly impure. For as St. John ſaith, Chriſt is the 
Vine, we are Branches, Now. as it no ways detradtetly from the 
Glory of the Vine, that the Branches be fruitful ; bur rather aug- 


bur rarher addeth thereunto ; if his Servants through Fanh, Charity | 
and other Vertues inſpired and given by him,do produce ſuch works 

as os realy Juſt and Meritorious. - Neither are the Merits of Man 
requiſite for any inſufficiency. of the Merits of Chrift, bur rather for 
proof of their great vertue and efficacy. For the works,of Chriſt, | 
not only merited with God our Eternal Salyarion, but alſo, that we 
might obrain the fame through his Graee, and Merits-by our 'own 


thereto by fire doth not derogare from the power of God,, but ra- 
ther more proveth his Omnipotency, whereby he could work thoſe 
things por only himſelf, bur likewiſe could give to his.Creatures the 
powerof workihg. This is the, DoQtrine of the Catholick Church;and 


||diretted and govetned by the Holy Ghoſt. You, 


adnefs, and jncoJerable Pride, notto belicye her being 
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You further yet charge us with abſurd and wicked Tenets, as to 
hate our Enemies to death, to judge it no fin to revenge injuries. John 16. 
To think ir Meritorious to kill an Heretick. That no Faith or Fi- 
delity is to be kept with him. Is it poſſible that ſuch a worthy ju- 
dicious Gentleman as your ſelf ſhould. be fo far overwhelmed with 
hatred to our Religion, that you could harbour in your Judgment 
ſuch a wicked opinion of the Catholick Church, where Wildom, 
Learning and Sanctity flouriſheth in the higheſt degree? Pardon 
me, Sir, you were much to blame, and amongſt Catholicks loſt a 
great deal of Credit by publiſhing to the World ſuch abſurd Do- 
Ctrine for ours, which we deteſt and hate as much as you-your ſelf. 
What you were ignorant of you ſhould reverently admire, and not 
Calumniate, nor ſet for our Tenets, the errors our Adverſaries im- 
pole upon us. What fatisfation can you give for the injury-done to 
God's Church, unleſs by a Recantation and Correction of your 
Books > What account will you give to Chriſt, when you are tum- 
moned at his Tribunal ſear fe the Calumniations you laid upon his 
Church, by which many ſouls were deceived and with-held from em- 
bracing the true antient Roman Religion ? 

What Ranſom can you give for thoſe deceived ſouls which gi- 
ving Credit to your Book, perſiſted till death in the Proteſtant 
Religion, and were damned for their Hereſie >» What Recompence 
for & Blood of Chriſt Feſws ſpilled and loſt in their damnation, 
which will cry louder than the Blood of Abel for Revenge againſt 
you? If you deſire therefore to give a good account and fave your 
Soul, read this Book, follow the Dodtrine it teacheth you. Take 
once a good reſolution to live and die a Roman Chatholick, then 
do Penance for your ſins, recall and corre& the errors of your 
Book by the help of ſome Catholick Divine : There are others that 
muſt be correted in your Reſolve of the choice of Religion, con- 
cerning the Roman Faith, which ſtands more for God's Glory, and the 
quiet and eternal good of the Soul; and without this there is no 
hope of Salvation. Believe me, Sir, I love your Perſon, but hate your 
errors, and the zeal of your Salvation moved my- Per far inferiout 
to yours in Eloquence to write theſe rude Lines. If my Counſel take 
ke, I ſhall chink my ſelf happy, if nor, I ſhall juſtifie God's Cauſe, 
| do my duty to which _y & Charitas Chriſti urget nos. I be- 
' ſeech Almighty God of his mercy, to give you li that you may 
ſe the errors of your new Religion, the Truth of ours ; that entring 
here into the Militant Roman Church, you may deſerve hereafter to 
be a Member of the Triumphant in Heaven : So expeQting your An- 
ſwer, I reſt, committing you to the proteQien of {weert Jeles, 


From Cadiz and the College Your aſſured Friend and 
of the Seciety of Jeſus, Servant in Chriſt, | 
Dec. 234. 1637. WiLLIaM JOHNSON. | 
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For Mr. William Johnſon of the Colledge of the Society of 
Jeſus in Cadiz, theſe. 


To my Wonder ( Sir) © | 
= Auguſt laſt, 1 received your Letter, where I find you ad- 
"A mire my Wit, and tax my Honeſty : and truly I think are de- 
ceived in both. For as I may not allow your Praiſe of the one, fo 1 
muſt not endure the Condemnation of the other ; ſince Flattery and 
Diſpraiſe ( though their looks be contrary ) are fo near ally'd, as 
they both agree in men ingenuous to raiſe the rebuking bluſh. And 
had your Letter been as full of Truth as it prerends Charity, I ſhould 
have met that Candor in it which now I muſt complain it wants. 
Nor is it the property of Love ( which you ſeem to profeſs) to take 
a worſe ſenſe where a better is more probable, aseven in the begin- 
ning you are pleas'd to fall upon. That 7 jo! do not profeſs my ſelf a 
Scholar, you objec as matter of Ignorance, forgetting that ro any un- 
partial underſtanding, it will be conceived a Scholar's life is not my 
profeſſion. For | have liv'd in ſuch a courſe, as my Books have been 
my delight and recreation, but not my Trade : though perhaps I 
could wiſh they had. The next that you bid me remember that 1 
ſay, This not knowing makes us not able to Judge : and 'tis true ſay fo, 
and am ſtill of that opinion. I tell you Religions are in ſome things 
ſet in heights beyond our reaſons reach. What think you of faith 2 S. 
Paul will tell you, 'tis the evidence of things unſeen, and ſo unknown. 
Ler mee a little bold to ask you, if your reaſon can track the Mi- 
raculous Conception of our bleſſed Saviour? Can your reaſon fati(- 
fie you-in the Hypoſtatical Union of his Divine and Humane Na- 
ture, or in the Myſtery of the Trinity, the Reſurreftion and Immor- 
tality of the Soul? In theſe and many others I do confeſs my weak- 
neſs, but does this therefore conclude that T know not the Roman 
Church nor Religion > How come you to know that I know it not 2 
I'm ſure 1 neyer told you ſo. Next you ſay I confeſs that before | 
could diſcern the true Religion, I was brought up in Hereſie, ſucking | 
in Hereſfie with my milk ; and thar even at Man's ageT did not exa- 
min the foundne(s of ir, but retained it as the Faith of my Parents. 

Certainly, if I did this I ſcarce defery'd your Charity. "Tis a de- 
gree of impiery I have not heard of, that any did continue to live in 
that Religion which his own Conſcience did tell him was falſe, and 
he ſo told the World. When you think what an unpardonable fin 
you accule me of, I am confident you will repent your Charge. For 
to my apprehenſion, ir may be the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt ; if 
there be but Malice ( which you cannot fee) and I with all Chriſtians 
free from. 

But (Sir) can you or any Man juſtly from my writings infer this? 
Go again to your own breaſt and ſte whether I ſpeak as ex Confeſſs of 
my {elf, or as a complaint, and 'tis a miſery to which mankind is in- 
cident ; and therefore the very next words are, What a lamentable 
weakneſs is this in Man 2 Accompanied with ſo many complaints 
againſt 
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againſt it, as I think it is not poſſible any thing of reaſon can con- 
cluie, I mean my ſelf. What think you of this in St. Auguſt ins 2---- 
Simplices & Indotti Reenum Culorum rapiunt, & nos cum literis noſt ris 
ad Infernum deſcendimus : The ſimple and unlearned ger up to Hea- 
ven, while we with our knowledge ſink down into Hell. As I take 
it the manner of ſpeech is the ſame : yet I hope you will not out of 
this conclude that St. Auguſtine confeſſes himſelf ro be damned. If 
you would have writ, you ſhould have offer'd Grain, not Chaft, this 
ſhames your Pen. | 

After this you charge the Proteſtants of being prejudicial to God's 
glory by robbing his Church of five Sacraments. I deny not but 
{ome of thoſe may in ſome ſenſe be fo called ; and are fo rermed by 
ſome of the Fathers. But we have nor like Authority from Scri- 
pture or Primitive practice, as we have for the other rwo. Nor do 
any of the antient Fathers certainly define the number ſeven. Nor do 
they all ſo much as in words acknowledge all. In our two all agree 
and ever have agreed. For them we have warrant from our Saviour, 
Tre Baptizate, &c. Hoc facite, &c. Go and Bapriſe, &c. Do this, cc. 

For the real preſence ( as you hold it) I rake it for the Monſter of 
your Church. In Religion there may be things above reaſon : but croſ- 
ſinz and overthrowing plainly the Fundamentals of Nature and Rea- 
ſon, I belicye there are not. Whether you grant your 7ranſubſtantia- 
tion by converſion as the Dominitans,. or by ſucceſſion as the Franciſ- 
cans, yet in the Main you acknowledge a Miracle, elſe *ris not Tranſub- 
ſtantiate, Now if any Author Divine or Fumane can tell me of a 
Miracle wrought, and yet no Miracle appear, as 'tis in this where you 


— _ — — 


will have Fleth and Blood under the Species of Bread and Wine, then 
I have done and ſhall recant my error. Wheg Chriſt rurned the Wa-: 


ter into Wine, it appear'd Wine. When he told the People Fairus's. 


Daughter was not dead bur aſleep, they laughed him to ſcorn, be- 


cauſe to their ſenſe they ſaw it otherwiſe. And if he had brought 


her our {till dead, and told rhem ſhe was alive, would they have be- 
liev'd him, or would they not have laugh'd much more ? If ſhe had 
not appear'd alive, where had been his Miracle, or their belief: Rea- 


ſon, Nature, and Senſe cannot in this kind be deluded with either 


words or fallacies. But for me to believe that to be Fleſh, which I ſec 
and taſte Bread, is to turn Mad-man; and for an unwarrantable Faith 
forfeit both my Reaſon and Senſe. 

| For Predeſtination you urge Calvin. But (Sir) the Church of Ex- 
gland is not bound to his Tenets, nor do I hold my Faith from him, 
bur from my bletſed Saviour and his Apoſtles. Ler it ſuffice, I hold 
man faln ro be the Subject of Predeſtination. I believe no man ſaved 
but by God's _ No man <amned but by his own defaulr. 

The Books which are Canonical; I hold to be thoſe which were fo 
| held by the Jews, cited and owned by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and the 
Primitive Church. And this I take for good Authority, further I dare 
not go unleſs I could (ce better grounds. 

or do I deny the Interceſſion of rhe bleſſed Virgin and the reſt of 
the Saints, by praying for the Church in general. But Invocation is 
our of my Road, 1 ule to pray ro-nothing that I do not ſee, but what 
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Mat. 28. 19. 
1 Cor. 11. 24. 


Mark 5. 39, 
40, &C. 


F know Omnipotent, Omniſcient, and Ubiquitary, 
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Gods Church tho it be not Roman, I obey without teaching He- 
reſies. | 

In the Sacrament of the Lords Supper, we do not wholly deny a 
Sacrifice; but a proper propitiatory Sacrifice as you hold, we deny 
juſtly ; if it be proper, ſhew us the Body and the Immolation ? 
if that be inviſible, how is it proper 2 

Surely the true antient Roman Religion-which Chriſt and his A- 
poſtles taught, we hold, and you do not: having ſuperſtruted ſo 
many Additions and Deviations, that the right old Roman Religion 
and the now profeſſed Roman are two Religions. 

And certainly if the Judges may be indifferent, we have much the 
advantage of you; for we have the ſacred Scriptures, our bleſſed Sa- 
viour,his Apoſtles,the purer Primitive Times and the late Reformari- 
on or Revivyement rather, all on our ſide: and you have only the in- 
tervention of 800 years for ſome things it may be more,and for others 
much leſs ; and theſe cither groundlets or againſt grounds, 

As for Gods Church, we believe that it agreeing with Scripture 
cannot crr. I believe before the Scriptures were written, the Church- 
es power was abſolute and arbitrary, guided-by the Spirit of God : 
But they being written by Divine Inſpiration, and ſhe accepting 
them from her Rule, became tied to them, which ſhe did confirm, 
not make. If you urge things warrantable by theſe, or not againſt 
them we obey; it croſling theſe the anſwer is with the Apoſtles, 
Whether it is better to obey God or Man judge you 

Every Man has liberty allowed him by our Church to disburthen 
his Conſcience, to which (tho not compell'd) he is exhorted; and 
if he does the Prieſt has Authority to abſolve him. And this in theſe 
things I underſtand for the DoQrine of our Church; which are fo 
well vindicated by Men fo infinitely above my abilities, as in my rea- 
ſon I am ſo well ſatisfied, as I defire not to be further Controveriial. 

I deny not but ſome private men, by the roo much liberty of the 
Preſs, ( which I acknowledge a fault) may perhaps have publiſhed 
ſome things nor ſo Orthodox ; but what arc theſe ro me, while they 
wander from Foundations? I am neither Zainglian, nor Lutheran, 
nor Calvinift, nor Papiſt, but Chriſtian; for | build not on men bur 
on God and his Church agreeing. His Church I believe may err, 1 
mean a particular Church, which yet _— a true Church, and 
ſo his ; bur this of his univerſal Church lawfully congregated and 
free, in matters of Faith, I ayer, nor. 

Well, you are now come to charge me with impoſing Tenets on 
your Church which you ſay ſhe holds not. Bur in this Charge you 
charge me with more than ever I put upon you, as 7o hate your Enc- 
mies to death, To judge it no fin to revenge Injuries ; theie, if you read 
again, you will find I charge on the Jews not you; to clear which 
you have it, That he deſerves not the name of a Rabbi, that hates not 
his Enemies to death. 1 confeſs they are put promiicuouſly, bur ſo as 
any that would not willingly miſtake, may diſtinguiſh chem. And 
you may as well ſay, I charge you with 7arciſm as with theſe Fuda- 
iſms, for all are ſpoken alike. 

No Sir, they are only four things I charge you with: Two, I 
{uppoſe you will not deny, and the other two I think I may prove. 


The 


"4 
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The firſt. is that you derogate from God the Father by pour- 
trayip him, as an old, man ; and this I cannot believe bury: u do. 
You fay, they are but Explications in 7Jaiah and Daniel ; in Iſaiah 1 
find him not deſcribed after this manner, but /att;np on a Throne with 
Juch a glory, as filled the mbole Earth ; ang at the brightneſs of whoſe pre+ 
[ence even the Angels (as not able to endure it) cover their faces with 
their celeſtial wings. If, you could paint ſuch a Glory, I could fay 
ſomething in excuſe : Surely 'ris a yain attempt in man, when in the 
molt elevated ſpeculations of his mind he cannot comprehend a 
Deity, that he will yer preſume by a Painter's dull hand and deader 
colours to decipher him. In Daziel 1 find him called the Antient of 
days, and his hair as pure Wool : But what Authority is this to ſha 
all his parts like man? In cither Viſion there is ſome thing not deli- 
neable; In 7ſaiah the Lintels of the door moved at the Voice, and in 
| Daniel the Books were opened: Or if he did. thus our of ſpecial fa- 
vour to his beloved Prophets, afſume.a ſhape ro; comply with their 
Capacities, who yet knew to them .he was not in himſelf conrem- 
plable ; ſhall we dare ro obtrude him flatred by a Pencil; to the 
gaze of ſuch as judge but what they ſee? .If we were to paint Man, 
we could not give him le{s; and ſhall we fo limn God, as nor to give 
him more? Theſe were Viſions, extraordinary, which we have not 
warrant to draw into ordinary praftice, God's Commandments-are 
to be followed by us, bur all his. aftions draw not into example; e- 
ſpecially ſuch as theſe whereof we find no encouragement, bur in ſe- 
yeral al abſolute prohibitions, as-—— All Nations are to hinz as no- 
thing, leſs than nothing and vanity, ; to. whom theg\ will ye liken God? 
or what femilitud: will ye ſ:t up unto hin ?. and this repeated inthe 25. 


Imazrs. Yea, and in D:t. Moſes SHES it with-2--—-Cavete walde ; 
for ye ſaw no fimilitude in the day that, the Lord ſpake unto you in Horeb, 
out of the midſt of the fire. Methinks for this you might take God's 
own word to Moſes, --—Thou canſt not ſee my face, for there ſhall no. man 
ſee me and lrve-—, How then can we repreſent that, which yer we ne- 
ver could, and God himſelf, ſays we cannor. (eg? By lus] glorious 
Artributes God is known, bur no corporcal thape could neyer yer ex- 
eſs him. What dimenſions will you give to him that has, none? 
e that will paint himſelf a God, gueſſes ou 
Back-pa#ts (as they are called ) were fo bright, as by Moſes they were 
| undelcribable : His converſation with God: in the--Mount flicking 
ſuch a "glory upon him, as the People were not able. ta look: on. 
How dereſtable it was to the Jews I need nor tell; nor do T believe 


The Couticil of Fliberis ſays,--—Placuit pidturas in, Exclela 

debere, nt quod colitur, aut adoratur, in parietibus depingatar :: We con- 
ceive there ought to be no pictures in the Church,.leſt that which 
ought to be adored and worſhipped, be painted, ppon-the-yalls. 
Saint Ambroſe was not of your opinion when:he faid,'--/pvifabilis 
Dei Imago non in eo eſt quod wvidetur, ſed.in eo tique.quod nou videtyr, 
The inviſible Image of God, is nor 1n. that which 3s. to be ;{reg,- bur 
| in that which is not ſeen, And again,,—-Nec corporalibus oculis Deus 
quarithr, nec circumſcribitur wiſu, nec tadtu tenetur : God is not; $0; be 
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Verſe. And a little after God ſays, He will yot-give his: praiſe to 


out an. Idol ; and even his | 


in the Primitive Times that you can find a Father pleading fart | 
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ſought with corporal eyes, neither is he circumſcrib'd by ſight, nor __ 
he be retain'd by any corporal feeling. How then can ſuch be ſer in 
Figure? [nfpientie ſumme eſt, & impictatis, figurare quod divinum eft : It 
is the higheſt folly and the eſt Impiery, to make any _—_—_ of 
that which is Divine. Saith Damaſcene, to which alſo Durand does 
accord, -——Fatium eſt imagines facere ad repreſentandum Deum : It is a 
ſottiſh thing to make any Image wherewith God may be repreſented. 
And your Aquinas, 500 years after him, has it poſitively thus, —/pf 
autem vero Deo, cum fit incorporeus, nulla Imago corporalis poteſt pon ; 
For the true God fince he is incorporeal, there ought no corporeal | 
Image to be made. St. Auguſtine comes home to your own phraſe of 
Explication, Neſcio quid in nobis ſpiritualiter & corporaliter facit Deus : 
quod nec ſonus fit qui percutiat, nec color qui oculis diſcernatur, nec odor 
qui naribus capiatur, nec ſapor qui faucibus indicetar, nec durum & molle 
qued tangendo ſentiatur : & tamen aliquid eſt, quod ſentire facile, expli- 
care non poſſibile : 1 know not how it is, that both ſpirirually and cor- 
porally God ſtill workerh in us ; ſince he is neither a ſound thar is au- 
dible, nor any colour diſcernable by fight, nor G—_ that is taken 
by the Noſtrils, nor any taſte that is guſtable by the Palate ; he is nci- 
ther hard nor ſoft, nor to be perceived by feeling : and yer he is ſome- 
thing to diſcern, but not g——_ or explicate, Yea, even 
before the Goſpel ir ſeems it was the opinion of rhe wiler ſort of Phi- 
loſophers, ——Zenophon formam Dei weri negat videri poſſe, & ideo queri 
non opertere. —— Du:m colimus Dewmn, nec oft endimus nec videmus ; imi 
ex hoc Dew credimmss, quod cum ſ entire poſſumus, videre non Pojjmmms : 
| Zenophon denied that ever the form of the true God could be ſeen, 
and therefore we ought never to be in queſt of it. The God thar we 
worſhip we neither ſhew nor can ſee ; and even from this we know 
him to be God, That though we can perceive him, yet with _ 


| 


rcal eyes we never can behold him, ſays the eloquent Lawyer. 

If there were no more but the evil conſequence, it were enough to 
deter all Chriſtians from it. For, however your more learned know 
he is not portrayed, yet the poor and uncapacious Vulgar think him 
to be ſuch as ſee : Whereby the Fool's Jeer in the Pſalm falls 
upon them, thought:ſt I was even ſuch as thy ſelf, but I will re- 
prove thee, &rc. And ſure in ſo many Farhers of 7rent. it may appear 
a kind of Soleciſm in judgment, that they would reach one thing by 
Example, and yet give the contrary in precept ; as to allow the illu- 
ſtration of the Divinity by Figures, and yer reach the People that the 
Divinity cannor be figured. Beſides all this that ir does among the 
ruder Chriſtians, it infinitely ſcandals our Religion and God among 
ſtrangers : If the ignorant Indian or remote American ſhall find the 
Chriſtians God an old man, and ſometimes with three faces ro one 
body, as I have feen the lewd Idol of the Trinity ; and ſometimes two 
bodies and a Dove; or an old Man, a Lamb and a Pigeon : They 
have no reaſon bur to think as well of their own proper Idols; and 
of the two, Heathen Fupiter may as well be lik'd, for he was figur'd 
as a man in his ſtrength, naked and with Lightning in his hand : But 
yours is in decrepid age, weaponleſs, and wrap'd in Furs, as if he 
needed warmth. And for the other, the old Roman Trivia may as well 


be reckon'd on. 
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| Theſe are not = guilty of diſ:deifying him, bur they turn God 
into a prodigy, an 


confirm ſuch as are yet no Chriſtians more 


Deo wero ad materias avocant : Thus groſly they fink down from Hea- 
ven, and from the true God unto dull materials lead their Proſe- 
lyres. Thus from being a moſt pure, omnipotent and incompre- 
henſible fpiritual Eſſence (and by being ſo conceived, aweth the in- 
uiſitive and revolutive Soul of man) he is hereby degraded, and 
Sruſt down into the ſcale of the ſinful, weak corruptible creature, 
which needs mult load him with contempr. 
To my apprehenſion the Apoſtles is even a home Tax to this, | 


twrned the glory of the incorruptible God to the fimilitude of the Image of a 
corruptible Man. Queſtionlels it was toavoid this; That God in all his 
Colloquies and Appearances to man, did ever come in ſomethingrhat 
was ſhadow; as if he would be fo inveloped as man ſhould not know 
how to pencil him ; ſuch was the Burning Buſh, the Pillar of fire the 
Cloud,the thick Darkneſs,the Whirlwind,the ſmall fill Yoice,and the like. 

Andeven tothis may be added that which Saint Ambroſe ſays, after 
he had wholly condemned the deſcribing God in a bodily ſhape, 
when God ſhewed himſelf in any outward Figure, Non Pater intelligi- 
tur, (cd Filius : The Son, and not the Farher is underſtood. 

For the figuring of the Holy Ghoſt by a Dove, it may be pleaded 
that the appearance was more open, as being ſub dio, in the clear day, 
and witne many ; whereasthe other were Viſions, and not per-: 
ſpicable with bo Ar mental Eyes. Of this I find two Opinions ; | 


and your Maldonate : If this be true, how muſt the Holy Ghoſt be al- 
ways pur in this form? You may with the ſame reaſon for the Devil 
paint a Herd of Swine, becauſe with our Saviours leave heentred and 
precipitated them into the Sea. The other opinion is, that it was an 
aſſumed ſhape : not that it was a Dove indeed, but appeared (o to 
the Beholders : and this ſeems to fute with the words of the Texr, 
which ſays it was qua/t Columba, as if it had been a Dove: And if ir 
were bur like, it could not be the thing really, ſo not the ſhape of 
the Holy Ghoſt upon every occaſion to be oo upon it, fince at other 
times it varied. So that though perhaps the hiſtorical ule reſtrained 
ro that ſtory only, may nor berorally unlawful ; yetin regard no hurt 
can come by omitting it, and there may be harm by the repreſentation, 
(for which we have no Authority from Scripture) I think it were bet- 
ter forborn. And becauſe the Canon forbids the expreſſing Chriſt 
by the form of a Lamb, Caranzzs from the fame reaſon concludes, 
Prohibuerunt Spiritum Sanitum ſub Columba fignrari : They forbad the 
Holy Ghoſts being repreſented in the form of a Dove. 

The ſecond is that | charge you with interpoſing of Merits; 'tis con- 
fels'd I do fo; and I perſuade my ſelf moſt juſtly : You willnort deny 
bur your works through grace are meritorious; Thus Bellarmine; Opera 
bona juſtorum abſolute ofſe meritoria vite eterne ex condigno : The good 

ks of juſt men abſolurely, and our of condignity do deſerve eter- 
nal life. And Yaſques plainly in a manner excludes the Merits of Chriſt ; 
he hath it thus, --Cum opera juſti condigne mereantur vitam eteruam, 


ſtrongly in their own Idolatry, —Sic 2 celo drorſum gravant ; & 4 | Minut. pe'ix. 


=oWhen they profeſſed themſelves to be wiſe they became fools : For they | Rows 1.22,23. 


one that it was a real Dovethat appeared, thus 7ertullian, St. Auguſtine, | _— in 
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tanquam equalem mercedem & premium, non opus eft-intervents alterius 
meriti condigni, quale eſt meritum Chriſti, ut its reddatur vita aterns : 
Since the Works of the juſt do worthily merit eternal life as an cqui- | 
valent reward and recompence, there is no need of the intervention 
of any others merit of condignity (as is the merit of Chriſt) whereby | 
eternal life may be obtained. And the Council of 7rent bluſters our | 


| Anathema, Accurſed, to thoſe who do not hold it. "Tis truc ina re- 


generate man[ believe the eſſence of the work is good, becauſe Grace | 
Is the, primus motor, Firſt mover : but in all men theſe works arc 
ſtained moſt privatively and poſitively : Privatively, by want of per- | 


has, for the ſervice of his natural Prince; yer he cannor call that ſer- 
vice Merit : For all (if need require) by the Laws of God and man 
is in duty owing to him. And will you yet believe you can deſerve 
from God, from whom that you had at all a being, or that Chrift was 
ever ſent, was meerly mercy ? —-We are juſtified freely by Grace, and 
Rom. 3- 28 [(which muſt needs be after it in time) -—Eternal life is the gift of God. 


you, (the Second) in the end God ſays, --/e will ſhew mercy unto} 


fet Charity, —Pleniſſima charitas eſt in nemine, illud autem quod minus 
eſt quam eſſe debet, ex vitio eſt ; ex quo vitio non eſt juſtus in terra : 
Perfect charity- is not in any body, and that which is leſs than ir 
ought to be, is from defe and fin; and by this means there is not 
any man juſt inthis world. Can you think your Charity, while you 
| have your Fleſh about you, can bear that noble flame it ought 2 Can 
ou love God as you ought, and that without diſtration ? Can you 
Lrikinn it to thatclear brightneſs which the Apoſtle gives it 2 Cer- 
rainly, if I ſhould think ſo, tho my Faith were very ſtrong, I ſhould 
have cauſe to doubt my own ſalvation: Nay, the ſtronger ir were, 
the more I were in danger ; becauſe ar laſt I ſhould find it miſplaced, 
and my Faith would be in Works, and not in Chriſt that ſaverth. 
Secondly, There is in all mans worksa poſitive ill, and this is Con- 
cupiſcence. Surely you will not deny bur that St. Pau! was a rege- 
nerate man when he wrote his Epiſtle ro the Romans, yet he is plain 
in this caſe and ſays, 7 hat when he would do good, he is thus yoked, that 
evil is preſent with him. And after he has found a deliverance from 
this by Chriſt, leſt he might in himſelf be chought withour ſin, he 


concludes thus, Zhen 7 my ſelf in mind ſerve the Law of God, tut in 

my fleſh the Law of fin. David of himſelf will not own any ſuch per-| 
fetion, but makes God the God of his righteouſneſs. The forenamed 
Apoſtle held on in the ſame ſteps, and ſays, By the grace of God 7| 
am what I am : and leſt this ſpeech might be taken of his Vocation, | 
in the ſame Verſe he ſpeaks the ſame of his Works, 7 laboured moxe | 
abundantly than they all, yet not I, but the grace of God which is in me. | 
Job, of all we read, was the moſt confident of his own Integrity, | 
(which indeed was rarcand gloriable :) To men he boaſted loud, and ' 
thoughtirſuch, thar he beganto braye the Almighty : Bur alas! when | 
God came to argue, —— Who i this that darkens counſel by words without 
knowledge > — Then Fob flags, and falls, and cries out, he & wil: ; 
will in humble filence with his own hand cloſe his mourh, and ar laſt 
abhor himſelf,and repent induſt and aſhes. Merit in your ſenſe | why 
{ure a SubjeR, tho he ſpend his Eſtate, his Life, his Fame, and all he 


And even in that Commandment, which is 1o oft left our among 
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| thouſands of them that keep his Commandments. If he calls that Mercy 
which he ſhews to thoſe that do obſerve them, who ſhall dare to ſtile it 
Mezit,exaCting reward merely for the works ſake? Oh vain and empty 
| boaſting ! That Man, who cannot but be daily conſcious to himſelf of 
his own Imperfeions,ſhould yer dare to conteſt with God, and chal- 
lenge Heaven as debr for the worth of the work he hath wrought ? 

Ic cannot be called Merit in your acceptation, withour ſuch a bal- 
lance of worth as to over-weigh, or at leaſt fully ro counterpoiſe, the 
thing thar it obtains. And inthis way towards merit Man cannot go 
higher than in Martyrdom ; but how much inferior all the works, all 
the Perpeſſions of Man are (of which God has no need) in compariſon 
of Eternal Life, and the unchangeable felicity of rhe Saints, be you 
bur judge ; or do but remember Cownks Apoſtle flights them with a 
Reor minime pares, &c. | think them not fit to be compared. 

Further, ir is not in the power of any Crearure, by ir ſelf to raiſc it 
ſelf ro a higher perfeCion, than in its firſt creation it was ſetin : Now 
the height of mans perfeftion was a —Poſſe non peccari, That he might 
not have ſinned ; and there he might have ftood : But now in his 
glorification he attains to a —Noz poſſe peccare, Thathe cannot ſin; 
ro which by himſelf or his own nature he could never riſe, bur as he 
is carried by his merits that was more than man. *Tis Chriſts Mag- 
netic force which draws the faithful after him; who rouch'd by him, 
though they have the adhering quality, yer like Needles as they 

they quiver, when all the atcraQtion is in the Load-ſtone only. 
ou may pleaſe to conſider beſides, That whatſoever is Gods own 
peculiarly, the creature cannot have an Intereſt in, bur by his free 
donation. Joys unſpeakable _—— are Gods alone: their Foun- 
rain is in him. Man may do good works, actions brave and ſplendid ; 
and God may beſtow thoſe in recompence of theſe : yer had they all 
the perfeftions Humanity can be capable of, I ſee nor how they can 
merit that from God, which but merely by his he is not bound 
ro part withal. Ler a SubjeR do his Princenever fo great, never ſo 
goodly ſervice ; 'tis true, I believe the Prince both may and will re- 
ward him (as is uſual) with one or other Title of Honour : Bur tho 
he does, even that which we call reward, is in him an at of boun- 
ty, which if he did not do he did no wrong, becaule the Root of 
Honour is in himſeif, and freely 'ris in his own choice, whether he 
will impart it or no. Good works to be rewardable we acknowledge 
as well as you ; nay more, we believe God has bound himſelf to 
reward them, bur 'tis by his merely gracious mercy, and his free yo- 
luntary promiſe, and no way for the value of the work done. 

And it ſeems to me, that the Princes of this world, as led 
the ſame inſtint, and jealous of their own Prerogatives ; thoug 
they have highly rewarded their Favourites with Honours, yer they 
have cared for the moſt part ro have thoſe rewards FO 
the ats of their own free and bounty. Thus Philip le Beau 
of France, creating John the ſecond Duke of —_ into the 
Title of a Peer of the Realm, after enumeration many Ser- 
vices, the Parent runs thus, —/pſum de gratia noſtra promovemus in 
Parem, &c. Of our fayour we advance him to the degree of a 
Peer, &c. 
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Anno 1433. the Succeſſor of the ſaid Duke made Jean de Brauma- 


; 
, 


' mat/ons de | : 
—_ muneration, de noſtre grace, --avons donn:, &c. In part of recompence, 


\ Alonſo Lopez. 


| of our grace and favour we have given, &c. And Spaniſh Patents I 
| have ſeen having it,,—E ſatisfattion dr los dichos ſervicios de mi proprio 


in Nebiltario 


_ ls  motu, &c. In ſatisfaction of the (aid ſervices of my —_— mortion,e+c. | 


| | In England anciently they (aid, ---Sciatis quod nos de gratia noſtra ſpe- | 
| ' ciali, & mero motu noſtris, -—conceſſerimus, &c. Know ye, Thar of our 
99 11:h. i | {Pecial grace and our free motion we have granted, &e. In the Bull | 
Ls,” Co! /. | of Pius V. whereby he created Coſmo di Medicis, Magnum Etrurie Du-' 
Con. Pui. 5. | cem, Great Duke of 7uſcanyor Florence; the words are theſe, Motu 
| proprio -—(F mera liberalitate noſtris -—creamus, Of our proper motion | 
| -- and our meer bounty -- we create, &c. And though ſometimes 
perhaps they call'd thoſe ſervices Merits (as comparatively I deny 
| 


— 


not bur they might) yer they never held them ſuch as could exact re- 
| ward, bur as their bounties prompted them. 

It ſeems that the Fathers of former times had no ſuch haughry 
| conceits. The opinion of St. Gregory concerning Merits, is of another 
Mar. 9. caÞ-1-| ſtrain, when he affirms, --Omne virtutws noſtre meritum eſs vitium, 
he emnem humanam Juſtitiam eſſe injuſtitiam, ft deſtriete judicetur : If ir 
| come to be preciſely judged of, all the Merit of our Verrtue is Vice, all 
human Juſtice is Injuſtice. For which he had Authority ſufficient, 
Pal. cxliii. 2. Job ix. 20. Pſal. cxxx. 3. St. Bernard is as Orthodox 
Serm. 53. | Where he ſays, — Z7oc rotum hominis meritum, fi totam ſpem ſuam ponat 
Lordi, | in eo quitotum ſalvum fecit. Sufficit ad meritum ſcire quod non h 

merita. All the Merit of Man is to put his whole truſt in himrthar can 

[wholly fave us. It ſufficeth for our Merit, to know that we have none. 
| That of St. Chry/tom ſuits with this DoQtrine. —- Etft millies moriamor, 
etft omnes virtutes animi expleamus, nihil dignum gerimus ad eaque ipft a 
Deo precepimus : Should we die a thouſand deaths, ſhould we com- 
plete all mental vertues ; yet could we do nothing worthy of thoſe ; 
things that God beſtows upon us. And in one of his Homilies he is | 
| yet plainer -—Si totum tempus vite hujus occupant obſequia, laud:s tene- | 
| | antur, gratiarum adtiones infiſtant, non poteris penſare quod d-bet : Should | 
' our whole life time be ſpent in obedience, in ſinging Praiſes and giving 
| Thanks ; yet could we never repay what we moſt juſtly owe. St. Am- 
| Exhortat. ad | roſe cries out, -- Unde mihi tantum m:riti cui indulyentia pro corona eft 
| - VR 22, (H0W ſhould I come by any thing of Merit, when indulgence is the 
= "only Crown have? In the Council of Aurange it is as rightly faid, 
-— Debetur merces bonts operibus fi fiant, ſed Gratia que non drbetur pre- 
cedit ut fiant. Neminem nifi Deo miſerante ſalvari =, multa in homine 
bono fiant, que non facit homo. Nullawero facit homo bona que non Deus 
praſtet ut faciat homo. There is a Reward due to good Works when 
they are done, bur Grace that is not due precedes rhem that can be 
done ; without from God there is not any man that can be 
ſaved—and, thereare many good things done by man which man does 
not do : But yet docs man do nothing that is good, but whar God 
firſt does work in him, that thereby he may be able ro do it. 

Bur ſay you, Chriſt merired that we might obtain Salvation by our 
own merits. The plenitude of Chriſts merits we acknowledg, bur 


| any properly our own, unleſs Ex patto--- By Covenant, by Lay 
ercy 
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} 
| Mercy and Promiſe we deny : "Tis true; Chriſt merired for us, and 
by the application of his Merits through Faich we are ſaved : Bur 
where are any our own from the digniry of Works, but in the laec 
writings of ſome of your ſide? I lay fame, for all are not of this opi- 
nion. Bur ſuppole your own Poſition ſhould be granted (which we 
do not) yer fince you cannot merit but by vertue. of Chriſt's merit, 
why will you rather call this your own merit than his ? Since the ef- 
fe mult be ever in debt to the Cauſe. And evento come to your own 
inſtance, rhough the branches be fruirful, yer men do not atrribure | 
their fruicfulne(s ro themſclves, bur ro the Vine, without which oy 
could not be at all. If they could be fruitful of themſelyes cur o 
from the Vine, it then were theirs peculiarly : But when they muſt 
owe it to another. — The Donor is dithonored, when the Donee is 
intitled ro more than can be his due. 7t i not in him that willeth, nor in Rom. 9. 16. 
him that runn:th, but in God that ſheweth Mercy. And he it is that work- 
eth in us both the Will and the Deed even of his good pleaſare. Phil. 2. 13. 
For my part, for man to lean againſt the rotten wall of his own 
Works, I hold to be preſumption and a hazard. To plant all my ex- 
peQation in my bleſſed Saviour can be neither ; his merics are ſuffi- 
cient for me,and I cannot over-honor him by truſting ; And ſurely 
your Cardinal ſaw as much, when he became fo ingenious as to ac- 
knowledg his 7u«tiſrmwn, &c. 1 am reſolved roabandonmy ſelf, and | Bear. 
am confident I ſhall fare the berter with God becauſe I depend upon 
him alone. Beſides Sir, I dare not venture to live in that Faith, where- 
in thoſe of your ſide dare not adyenture to die. I believe you 
can bardly tell me of any one underſtanding Papiſt that ever dy d 
confiding in his own merirs for his Salvation. Then I'm ſure they 
fly ro Chriſt : So-whoſoever pleads moſt for human merits in his life, 
his death becomes a RetraQtion, and he is then glad to ler go this 
Reed of Fgypr, to catch at the Staft of Life indeed, Chrift Feſus. 
Thus your Champion Cardinal(whoſe Lo Life you have , 14em- 
not many to equal) in his laſt Will bequeaths his to God as a gi- 
yer of mercies,not as a rewarder of merits. And hereamong us a moſt 
noble and meritorious Lord of the Roman Faith, who truly cannot be 
too much honored for his Parts and Piety, is yet (o far from this oyer- 
ftrain'd error, that he gives it for his Morro to his Arms, EnGrace affe. 
Nay, thoſe of your ſide do not only, nor diein ir, but they do not live 
in it. For however ſome licentious Pens have vented ir of the Regene- 
rate in general, I could never yer meet with any that would perſonally 
ſpeak ir of himſelf in particular. Which ſeems to me to , that ct- 
none of you are Regenerate ; or elſe, that tho it be yored in 
the groſs, yet you do not believe thar it will hold in ſpecial. If it be 
true, why do you not own it ; If not true, why do you reach it? 
Ic is as ſtrange that thoſe of your fide ſhould aver that the good 
works of thoſe that are renate,ſhould out of Condignity meric Heaven 
(which is far beyond all that this World can Adminiſter) m_——_— 
it under their own hands, that they are not w Governments Ter- 
rene and Finite,as you may find itin the Bull of Leo X. that conferred 
the Tile of Defenſor Fid:i, on our Henry VIII. which is ſubſcribed by 
himſelf and 27. Cardinals of that rime, and ſpeak thus, — Ex ſuperne | Laertius cher. 
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| mini prefidentes, ec. We the Preſident for the Government of the 
Univerſal Church by the Diſpoſure of the Heavenly Will, tho with ' 
merit no way an{werable to the favor. Away, Away ! If his Holineſs 
and all his Conclave who pretend tothe Treaſury of the ſuper-abun- 
dant merits of all the Saints, dare not challenge our of merit to be 
Biſhop of Rome: Let no man ever hereafter have the front to think | 
by his own deſert to become an Heir to Heaven. | | 
Alas! tho man does ſomerimes ſomething that is partly good, what 
a ſoil of ill adheres? Evil with his thoughts is mixt, as with corrupted | 
air,InfeQtion ; and then how advantageous is that againſt goodneſs? Ir | 
was obſerved of 7hemiſtocles, that after he denied Fortune a ſhare in his | 
Vidories, attributing all ro himſelf. he then became — | 
And ſurely ſince your Church has thus aſſumed Merit for the value 
of rhe work it ſelf, you ſhall find it has nor flouriſh'd as it did before. 
He that does aſcribe his goodneſs to himſelf, does render to the world 
even all his good ſuſpeRted, by uſurping what is not his own. 
Now, Sir, 1 am come to the other two ; 7hat it i meritorious to kill 
an Heretic, with whom no Faith is to be kept. Which (not to {well a Let- 
ter too big) depending one upon anorher, I will link together. Theſe 
you deny valiantly, and I ſhould beglad you did it as juſtly : I know 
well enough ſome a? ny ſide are aſhamed ro own this Doqtrine un- 
vizorded, and therefore they ſeck to evade it with the Council of 
Conſtance, where this King-killing is covertly condemned, bur tacitly 
15.Core- | implied; for it ſays, It # not lawful and meritorious for every particu- 
mes | * perſon to kill a Tyrant,but withal it adds, Non expettata ſententia wel 
mandato judicis cujuſcunque : Wirhourt expeCting the ſentence or com- 
| mand of ſome Judg. So that for ought is there ſaid, if the Pope 
or any General of an Order, ſentence him or command, it may be 
both lawful and meritorious. 
| I know alſo there is a pretended private condemnation of Mariana's 
| Book, De Rege & Regis Inſtitutione, Of Kings and Kingly Inſtitution : 7 
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Bur if it be ſerious, why is it not publiſh'd 2 Or how comes it to paſs, ' 
that when this Book ſhould have been ſuſpended by his Holineſs, he 
was pleaſed to miſtake another of rhe ſame Authors, not pertinent to 
| the buſineſs, and let this go unreprehended ? But howſoever theſe ſhifts 
are offered ro dazle weak inſpections, the faQts are ſo notorious to the 
world, and theapprobartion of thoſe fats manifeſted in ſuch Capital 
Letters,as I muſt needs think, either you have read very little of your 
| own ſide, or elſe that you carry ſo much confidence about you, as 
| is reſolved not to bluſh ar any thing that can fall from your Pen. 
The firſt Fact I will ſpeak of, is the murther of the Prince of Orange 
| by Gerard, who at his Arraignment confeſſed he had imparted his in- 
| rention of murther to Gery, Warden of the Fryers at 7 ourney, who en- 
couraged him, gave him his bleſſing, and promiſed to pray for him: 
He confeſſed alſo that he had acquainted a Jeſuit of 7reves with the 
matter, and the Jeſuit aſſured him, ifhe dy'd in theatrempr, he ſhould 
be reckoned in the number of Martyrs. And the Apologiſt for John 
Franciſeu Ve- | Chaſtel ſays, the ſaid Gerard did that deed --Ponr le bien de Ia YVertue, 
r0ns Conſtar [Bur for this perhaps you may plead the King of Spaiy's preſcription, 
cap. , ** land his being a Subjet; which how far he may be accounted fo, that 
has Sovereign power, may be diſputable : Howloeyer I am ſure 'tis| 
far 
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far enough from Chriſtian charity, at once (as much as in them lyes) 
ro deſtroy both body and ſoul, by inſidiating an unſumm'd life: 

The next is the murther of ZZenry II. of France, and the ſame Au- 
thor commends this murther of Fames Clement, as being Contra ho- 
ſtem pub licum & juridice condemnatum, Againſt a publick emy, and 
one legally condemn'd. Nay he ſo far as in plain terms to juſti- 
fie Regicide to the world in defiance of the forenamed Conciliary 
Decree, his words are theſe, —Noz obſtante Decreto ſupraditti Conci- 
lii Conſtantienſts, privatis & fingulis licitum fit Reges & Principes He- 
reſeos & Tyrrannidis condemnatos occidere : Notwithſtanding the De- 
cree of the foreſaid Council of Conſtance, it is lawful for a private 
perſon, or for any man to take away the lives of Heretical Princes, 
and'ſuch as are condemn'd of Tyranny. If this paſs not with you, 
[ hope you will give credit to his Holineſs Sixtus Quintus, who in 
an Oration in full Conſiſtory at Rome, was not aſhamed to aſſimulate 
the Aſlaſſination —_ Clement, with the myſteries of the Incarna- 
tion and ReſurreCtion, and the aRts of Fudith and Eleazer ; the 
King was ſlain the firſt of Auguſt, this ſpeech was ſpoken the eleyenth 
of September, and printed at Paris about two Months after. 

The Third Fa@ is the attempt of John Chaſtell on Henry IV. of 
Fraxce, for whom the aforclaid Author Fran. Vero. Conſtant. has writ- 
ten a particular Apology; And at the Arraignment of the faid John 
Chaſtel, Fohn Guignard was allo arreſted, and upon eyidence under his 
own hand, That he approved of the murther of Zenry III and 


Clarus Bonarfius, or Carolus Scribanus which you pleaſe. 

A Fourth Fat is the horrid Powder Treaſon Azxo 1605. which 
' Garnet confeſied he knew and concealed, and withal ſaid, It was to be 
| reckoned among thoſe works, which were not to be commended till done. In 
| defence of this Garnet, has Andreas Eudemon, Foannes C 1donius Writ- 
ten largely, and confeſſerh, thar not long before the diſcovery of the 
| Plot in his publick prayers ---Monet omnes, qui ad ſolennem Eccleſia ca» 
| turn convenerant, ut obnixe orent Deum pro felici ucceſſu "— Cign 
juſdam rei, in cauſa Catholicerum ſub initium Comitiorum : He ad- 
moniſhes all that came to the ſolemn Aſſembly of the Church, that 
they ſhould carneſtly pray to God for the happy ſucceſs of a certain 
weighty matrer concerning the Catholicks about the beginning of 
the Parliament. And in ſeveral places it juſtifies this unheard of 
practice in many other particulars ; che work it {elf being approv'd 
by the General of the Order of the Jeſuits, and others of that So- 
ciety. And no wonder, ſince 'tis now by ſo many Pens diſperſed, that 
Herctical Princes (and whoſoever the Pope ſays is ſo, muſt fo be 
taken how untrue ſoever it be) ought not to be tolerated : Thus 
Bellarmine, Non licere Chriſtianis tolerare Regems hereticwn, ft ille co- 
netur Subditos ad ſuam herefin pertrahere : It is not lawful for Chriſti- 
ans to indure an Heretical King, if he endeayours to perſuade his 
Subjedts to his Herelie, The like ſays Parſons, and that he ought 
to be made away, ---/dque ante prolatan Pape ſententiam, Befoxe the 
publication of the Popes Sentence againſt him. Of the ſame ſutable 
Opinion is Emanuel Sa, in Aphoriſmi Confeſſar. in verbo Tyrannus. 


Swares 


Idem. 


Amno 15939. 


perſuaded the murther of ZZenry IV, he was alſo executed. And | 
yet this Guiznard with Mariana and his works is highly cxtolled by | Is Amphich. 


Honors. C. 13. 


De Pontsf. Ro- 
mano. 5.7: 


Philopat. 
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'Veſpertilio 
Hererico-pols- 
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| 
; Rom. 13. 1» 


Le Pedagogue 
{ a" Armes C. 4- 


' Idem Cap. 9+ 
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Hiſt. Council 
of Trent.(sb-1. 


aſſerere palam vereamur Romanum Pontificem, poſſe, fi neceſſitas exi- 


gat, ſubditos Catholicos fobvere Furamento Fidelitatis, fi Princeps Ty- 


not keep faith with them. Surely 'tis a rare gift his Holineſs has 
in making Knaves and Subjects perjur'd ; that even whole King- 
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Suares de cenſuris, diſput. 15. ſet?. 6. Boucher de juſta abdicatione Hen- | 
rici Tertii l. 3. and many others. Nay, this Garnet and his fellow | 
Oldcorne ate by the ſaid Bellarmine for this gallant Enterpriſe ſtyled by | 
the name of Martyrs; yea, and for ſuch, are put in the Jeſuits Ca- | 
tralogue of Martyrs printed at Rome. A glory we ſhall neyer enyy | 
you, to haye your Martyrs multiplied by them we know for Tray- 
tors. Now I would demand, whether or no the requiting Murthe- 
rers and Sicariots with the Crown of Martyrdom, be not in your 
{enſe to make the at meritorious ? 

And for the matter of not keeping Faith with them, I ſhall not 
need examples, the World is every where ſo full How many Em- 
perors, Kings, and Princes has the Papacy (not only for that which 
you call Hereſie, bur even upon diſpleature for ſlight matrers and 
mere human ends) depoſed 2 abſolving all their Subjets from rheir 
{worn obedience, giving their Bodies as Slaves, and their Goods as a 
Prey to any that will take them. We need go no further than our 
own ZZenry VIII. by the Bull of Paul IN. which yer wrought no 
other effect but heaping of Scandal and Scorn on the See of Rome. 

Among many Vouchers of this DoQtrine let the bold aſſeyera- 
tion of Gretzer ſpeak for all — Tam timidi & trepidi non ſumus, ut 


rannice illos traftet : We are not ſo timerous and cowardly as that we 
ſhould fear publickly to aſſert, that the Biſhop of Rome (if nece(: 
ſiry pur him upon it) may and can abſolve any Catholick Subjects 
from their Oath of Allegiance, if their Prince ſhall Tyrannicall 

treat them : So that it will be true enough, if once a Sentence + 
them out for Hereticks, the {worn Subjets, much leſs others, need 


doms of faithful Subjes, he can againſt the Law of Nations, 
Narure and Religion, ſhake into Traitors and Rebels againſt their 
lawful Sovereign : As if he would moralize A#eons Fable, and 
turn the wild Hounds looſe to rend and tear their Maſter ; and 
prove againſt St. Paul, That there arc Powers not ordained of God. | 

Father Edmond gives it us in right down words, and would 
make us believe, 7 hat no man, how potent ſoever he be, can contratt 
with an Infidel, or one that hath revolted from his Conſcience, And 
after this he perſuades the Prince that has Heretick Subjes, to 
deſtroy them, even againſt his own Edicts which granted them li- 
berty, ſaying, Though a man has committed one fault againſt his will, 
by the hardneſs of the Times, yet there is no reaſon he ſhould commit 
two. 

Nay, TI have reaſon to think this violation of Faith with ſuch as 
you call Hereticks, ro be the Tener of your general Clergy. Did 
not the Council of Conſtance condemn John” FHus ani Ferome of 
Prague, contrary to that ſafe Conduct thar was given them 2 And 
the like would the Eccleſiaſticks have put in practice againſt Luther 
at Worms, if the Emperour would have given way to it, and 
the Eleator Palatine had not ſtourly oppoled it, faying Zhat jr 
would be a thing that would brand the German Nam? , with the 


mark | 


——— 
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mark of perpetual Infamy : And expreſſing with diſdain, 7hat it ws in- 
tolerable for the ſervice of Prieſts, that Germany ſhould draw upon it ſelf 
the Infamy of not keeping the publick Faith, 

Bur it 1s no ear the Members ſhould be thus diſeaſed, when 
even the Head is tainted. Paul the Fourth was ſworn at his EleQtion 
ro the Papacy to make but four Cardinals, which Oath he preſently 
broke, in open Conſiſtory maintaining it as an Article of Faith, 7hat 
the Pope cannot be bound, much leſs can bind himſelf ; and to ſay otherwiſe 
was 4 manifeſt Hereſy : to contradit which if any perfifed, he would cauſe 
the Inquiſition to proceed againſt them, A brave hant no doubt to 
deal with ! In a Jugler, faſt and looſe is tolerable; but in a Prelate, 
ſure to be abhorr'd. If to arm the Subjet againſt the Prince, the Fa- 
ther againſt the Son, the Servant againſt the Maſter, and to violate 
Words, Promiſes, Oaths ; voluntarily, deliberately, juridically raken, 
( which are the ſacred Sanctions ,of all mundane Commerce) be to 
purſue the benediftion and Legacy of our bleſſed Saviour, Peace ; 
chen Sir, is your Religion right, and I will think no more of raking 
it for Propheſie, 7e take too much upon you, ye Sons of Levi. 

But whence is this Power deriv'd? as I take it 'tis pretended all 
from Chriſt as being his Vicar on Earth. But aſſuredly Chriſt never 
owned either Murther or Depoſition of lawful Monarchs; or diſper: 
ſation of Oaths lawfully raken. Nay, he refuſed not only to be a 
King, but at all to be a (fcular Judge, and in plain and manifeſt terms 
tell us, His Kingdom is not of this World, 1 read that he commanded 
St. Peter not to uſe his Sword ; but never that he gave him any tem- 
poral one. That which he had he bids him putup, with a menace 
if he does uſe it, and a reaſon why he did not need it. If he had 
done but half as much as the Pope, the Fews had not been cozened, 
for he had then reſtor'd the Kingdom to Iſrael. St. Peter indeed 
commands us, to be ſubjet# to every Ordinance of Man for the Lord's 
ſake : but withal to Kings as Supreme. - And even in reaſon, that which 
does include muſt needs be rhe major. - Now the Church ſubſiſteth 
in the Common-wealth. For although they be (o nearly link'd, as 
for the moſt part they flouriſh and fall rogerher ; yet 'ris gn there 
may be a State withour a Church, bur not the face of a Church with- 
out a Civil State. Shall che Erernal Son of God acknowledge a 
Power from God, even in a Heathen Magiſtrate, and under, that 
' under one, ſubmit himſelf ro the Ignominious death of the Croſs? 
| And now a thing of frailty and of errors, which ne'er had name in 
Sacred Scripture, muſt inſult it over Crowns and Monarchs, to which 
his Predeceſſors ( who had as much Priviledge as he) have been ſub- 
miſlive and obedient. Shall the Papacy, which ( had ir not been for 
the bounty of Emperors and other Princes ) had not at this day 
been Maſter of one foot of habitable Earth, now lift ir ſelf xo ruin 


ing the boſom that gave it warmth life. Remarkable is the ac- 
ma. of Rodulph Duke of Suervia, who inſtigated by 


ro take up Arms againſt Ferry IV. in a Battel againſt him received a 
Wound j- bis right Hand, whereof he died. 


thoſe that rais'd the See? 'This is ro play the Serpent in the Fable, to 


Gregory VII. ( the firſt Author of this proud Uſurpation oyer Kings ) | 


is complaint to his Friends was this. --—Tos ſee how my" right 
OY "= 7 Mind 
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' | ſolemaly taken before God and the World is fo great, and the Ar- 


you needs will call them ſo, you muſt pardon me thar I add another | 


| Learned Papiſt, and a Pious, Diſcreet, Moderate, Learned Proteſtant 
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Hand is wounded. It is the Hand whereby I ſwore to Henry my Lord 
and Maſter, that I would wever annoy him. But the Popes Commands 
broucht me to this, to break my Oath. —--Let them who have in- 
cited us ſo to do, confider in what manner they urged us, for fear leſt 
we be brought to Eternal Damnation. 

The Troop of unconfutable Writers againſt-the Baſtard Preroga- 
tive of the Sec of Rome over Kings, and the Ablolution from Oaths 


inſt it ſo prevalent, that I will ſay no more, but conclude 
all with the words of a Biſhop of Paris in a Caſe a kin to this; Who 
when Boxiface VIIk had excommunicated Philip the Fair, and chal- | 
lenged the Realm of ,Fraxce as: a Benetice belonging to the Papacy, 
ſays juſtly, 7 hat though the :impudence of the Pope was wonderful to do it, 
get he. thought them the greater Fools that did diſpute the Buſin:(s. 

. Thus (Sir ). you {ee I had reaſon, enough to ſay what I did ; I do | 
proteſt before God if I'thought I had done your fide atiy wrong, I 
would moſt willingly recant it. For I haye ever held it a Nobleneſs | 
beſeeming the very beſt bravery of a Chriſtian, rather than to ſubmit 
in a wrong even to publick acknowledgment, than by any Oratory, 
though never ſo Porent to maintain it : But my Conſcience and Rea- 
ſon tell me I have dealt fairly. And if you conſider the many other 
Enormaities of Rowe, you mult confeſs me modeſt, to touch you with 
{o ſoft a hand. In part 1 will follow your Counſel, for with God's 
Grace | xe(olye to live and dic a true Chriſtian Catholick. But a Ro- 
»asy Catholick I underſtand no more than you would me, if Iſhould 
call a Council National, Oecumenical, or General, particular. I have 
writ this becauſe I would be Civil,:and ſooner you ſhould have had 
it, af ] had been ar leiſure, and had nor deferr'd it in expetarion of | 
your Book you mentipn to.have ſent me, which yer I never met with, | 
nor with your Letter till che time before ſpecified, The love which 
you profeſs to my Perſon I ſhall be ready to requite, which had taken 
me much more if the many miſtakes wherewith you ſlander me, had 
not thrown ſtain and ſcandal on your Charity. For your Hatred to 
my Errors, tis neither in my power nor thoughts to helpit: And ſince 


to them, which is to think them none. | 

If you have any other matter thar may be Ciyil Commerce, I ſhall 
not be adverſe to your Lines. But for my Religion, I believe my | 
{elf to be upon too-good grounds to be moved by your pen. And 
to argue more were fruitleſs, fince even rhe means of Reconcilement 
your {ide has taken away. For you allow no Judge bur the Pope, . 
whom you cry up for infallible, and beſides our denying that, we 
know by him we are already prejudg'd. 

And does it not incline to partial, when you will admit no Judge 
but your own? Abate bur that, and the Policy and Intereſts of cither 
ſide, the Cavils and che Niceties, the Obftinacy and Peeviſhne(s of 
men, their ſtudy on cither ſide rather to maincain Opinion and come 
off with Vidtory, chan to find out and ſubmit to Truth; and then! 
that Man's Opinion will not look horridly monſtrous as fome! 
would have it deemed : 'That even a Pious, Diſcreet, Moderate, | 
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both the {ame Foundation to build upon, and both will own Chriſt 
and the Goſpels Heayenly DoQtrine. $o that the Frailties of both, 1 
hope upon Repentace and begging forgivenels may receive a pardon, 


gan. I am not convinc'd but that both may be Gold, only one may 
have ſomething more of Allay, and fo be ſomerhing coarſer than the 
other. Two Clocks may be made by one Workman's hand, and ci- 
ther of them ſometimes may go falſe; yer I would not have them 
broke becaule they diſagree, each may be mended and go right at 
{laſt ; bur cheir own ſpring and ſtring it is muſt guide them. 

I ſhall therefore take it for a fayour, if you pleaſe to let' me enjoy 
my Religion in Peace : Fhen ſhall I fo far go along with your wiſhes, 
as to pray for direCtion in the right ; making it further my Petition 
ro God, that he will vouchſafe to build —_ Church in Truth and 

Unity, and to make us both fo Members of it here, as we may avoid 
the Errors which exclude from that above, where I ſhall nor deſpair 
bur that you may be met-—by "1 


817, Jour 'Serwvaut 


Owzn FEiLTHAM. 


t XVI To 6. H. C. | : 

S1R, {has BE 
Fter this Week you may take your Repoſe tall after the Term; 

A and you may rejoyce int. Whea I come up, though you may 
lave as much trouble, yet your Hand and Bea will have cate. Tis 
{ad that the Noble Duke hath. been forced t> abangdes this vile Na- 
tion and World : Since he could not die when his-Frince and Kinfinan 
was martyred, it ſeems he was refalvad to'vex Life! v5th Sicknefs 


till he did die ; fo that upon-the matter he hath continued bur a 
' longer Mourner, and would not live to ſee the Ruin of thoſe of 


| ire end: And perhaps theſe Armatory Excurſions, thus 


| ſeconded by Oyer and Terminer, may make way for the Eſcape of ; 


' our Friend in the Tower. Perradiillo's 'are Browned in Capitals : 
' When rhe Covie is let fly at, then all che Gurrs purſe che larger 
; Quarry : A ſingle Bird may ſeal from out:a Hedge aaſcen. Nor 
hath the State any cauſe to be angry, that ahus they ae Alarm'd to 
Arms : When an Inſurrecion is ance.qualk'd, the Iaitiazors ought 
to be rewarded, not puniſhed ; they enrich che Commander, and are 
a kind of Fermentation that conduces very; nach co the Projection 
and Multiplication of Gold. And 1 commend yourgrave Citizens 
that are ſo wiſe, as never to venture but: whese rhexess. hape.of gain. 
Bur I am confident if they had nat caken.ghear Rehigiettrx 7raduce, 
they ſcarce would ever have vemtur'd ar Chrifkianity. They would 
have thought it a kind of impalitick Intereſt, v6 have gdor'd a Cruci- 
fied God. If their _— Pluto, they will not be diſturbed at any 


L 


may h be very near to be both of one Religion. I am ſure they have 


and they in the end meet together as well as at fir{t together they be- 


| 
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| che King's Friends, who now are under purſuit. Every thing hath | 
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ſubterranean Region he choale. The Piſmire's never troubled - 
the 
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the Ch of his Landlord fo he may keep but his Mole-hill ſtill, 
and womans os and breed in quiet. If rhe Tree give the Swine ſhade, 
they will manure the:root on't, and like the Boar and Beaſt wher their 
rusks, and harden their -arrires art the ſtem on't, that they may there- 
with deſtroy his Enemies. : Bur the beſt is, they have nor the obſtinacy 
to die Martyrs, ſo they may change when they have a mind to'r and 
be as zealous to- import, as they have been mad to export and expel. 
And then they will ſee that no condition is free from the Rotation of, 
humanity, for I believe the Nation will be ſo good narur'd as they will 
not be wanting-to commend and forgive. And though there can be 


nothing in me to incourage you to the firſt, yer I know you want nor 
Charity to afford the larrer ro 


7 


Tour ever Servant. 
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XIX. To the Lady B.T. 


May it pleaſe you, Madam, 


S good Wits out of ſlender Eyents do ſometimes Compile both 
e and excellent Stories; ſo ( Madam) hath your Noble 

Opinion been pleas'd to deal with thoſe weak and inconſiderable Pro- 
penſions that 1 find in my ſelfro your ſervice; if they have been capa- 
ble of any Value, 'tis only by the Impreſſion have of your accep-| 
tance. Whereby (Madam) it will appear ro the World, there can hard- 
ly be any Merit in others, bur ſuch as takes riſe and being from the Lu- 
of your own Creation. To the humble acknowledgment whereof, 
I confeſs no man can be more obliged than my ſelf ro your Ladyſhip, 
which ſhall not only make ir my endeavour fai ro diſchar 
whatever you'ſhall think fit ro impoſe ; bur ro mani chat 1 hold 

our Eſteem and Confidence of me to be an Honour of ſo great a 
4 qraqe-*=e= it muſt ever have a durance of gratitude in me equal 
with the well-being of (Madam ) 


Tour moſt obedient and 
faithful Servant, 


Quod in Sepulchrum volui. 


Poſt quam vide —_ Mundan, 
Imaque ſunmis ſupernatantia, 

Proſperum Tyrio ſcelus imbutum, 
| Dum Virtus ſordida ſquallet is Aula, FAY 
| Securiqte cervicem prebuit : (< 

a ns a8 Fominum = 

in juſtifſema diſponente Deo ; 
Dunt” Relax Cziar Nails pellir, 
Glrig ve Gemtis rollit in altum: 


andem evadens Terris 
Exuvias hic religuit FELLTHAM. 
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